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UDES    COOKERY. 


LITKRARY  OPINIONS 
ON  TUB  SUBJECT  OF  MB.  UPE'S  FBBKCU  COOK. 

**ThU  Work  appcan  to  be  «dmirably  arrmnged;  ererj  one  of  ita  Rccripts 
liaa  ita  own  peculiar  Tahie,  and  li  attainable  tbroogh  no  otber  aource.  Inde«d 
«  THR  FRENCH  COOK'  may  be  told  to  be,  bqfond  diepute,  the  be»t  Tremtiaeon 
the  euhjeci  at  pmemt  in  exietenee.  The  Inatmctioni  In  It  may  be  more  %aMj 
foUowtrd  than  thoae  of  the  Author*i  amateur  contemporaries,  as  it  U  manlfnt 
that  an  experienced  practitioner  must  understand  his  business,  and  be  better  fitted 
to  teach  it  than  any  theoretical  lady  or  gentleman.  M.  VdeV  book  is,  therefore,  a 
perfect  treanure  to  persons  of  both  sexes  entering  upon  the  culinary  profeshion,  and 
ambitiouji  of  distinction  in  it)  for  one  may  venture  to  say,  that  with  an  ordinary 
portion  of  good  wense,  and  a  careful  study  of  Ude's  precepts,  any  industrious  indi- 
-vidual  may  become  a  very  scientific  Cook,  and  may  command  a  salary  sufficiently 
high  to  enable  him  or  her  to  lay  by  a  handsome  provision  for  advanced  life :  to  say 
nothing  of  the  advantage  derived  by  the  tasteful  and  eating  public,  from  the  diffusion 
of  Hound  principles  in  the  art  of  Cookery !  *  The  advice  to  Cooks*  is  alone  worth  the 
whole  of  the  purchase-monev  of  the  volume,  and  ought  to  be  read  by  every  Cook  In 
the  kingdom.*' — New  Mohthly  Magazine. 

'*  Bfonnieur  Ude's  Is  a  system  of  French  Cookery  adapted  to  EngK»\  toMtr*  and 
miterialMf  and  the  Receipts  are  equally  fitted  for  the  mo$t  gplendid  tables,  and  the 
m09t  economical**— London  Weekljf  Reriew, 

**  It  would  be  inexcusable  were  we  to  neglect  the  opportunity  which  the  publica- 
tion of  M.  Ude*s  work  affbrdn  us  of  strongly  recommending  it,  not  only  an  the  best 
•ystcm  of  French  Cookerp,  but  the  best  Cookery-Dook  in  existence,  combining,  with 
all  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  the  Cuieine  Franeiti$e,  the  economy  and  nutrllive  quali- 
ties of  the  EngliMh  $chool.** — Sew  London  Literary  Gazette. 

**  Louis  Eustache  Ude,  ci-devant  Cook  to  Louis  XVL,  has  added  to  our  stores  of 
knowledge  a  most  erudite  and  philosophical  Work  on  the  science  which  he  pro- 
-  fesMS.** — London  Magazine, 

'*  Monsieur  Ude  Is,  beyond  all  competition,  the  most  learned  of  Cooks,  even  of 
French  Gookt.**— Literary  Gazette, 
**  Infinitely  the  bett  Institute  of  the  beet  kind  of  Cookery.**— JI/on/A/jf  Reriew, 
"  Monsieur  Ude,  a  most  competent  Judge  on  the  subject  of  gaittronomy.** — Foreign 
Quarterly  Review, 

*'  Monsieur  Ude  comes  upon  us,  gorgeous  In  all  the  magnificence  of  patrician  and 
'  royal  households,  laying  bare  before  us  mysteries  very  little  short  of  those  of  al- 
chemy. We  must  say,  however,  that  he  unfolds  them  with  the  lucidnesM  of  a  real 
professor.  When  once  he  does  atlmlt  the  general  gaie  into  the  secrets  of  his  labora- 
tory, his  learning  Is  equally  displayed  by  clear  and  brief  explanation,  a«  it  Is  by  the 
yalue  and  rarity  of  the  thing  explidned.*'— JVo»fA/jf  Magazine. 

**  There  is  in  M.  Ude  an  apostolic  earnestness,  which  sensibly  enforces  his  ex- 
pressed conviction ;  a  seal  of  more  than  ordinary  fervour,  which  attests  the  depth  of 
Individual  eviction,  and  extensively  affects  the  aolicited  comprehension  of  the 
reader.**— B/acAncoo<rs  Magazine, 

**  With  regard  to  Ude*s  System  of  Cookery,  we  have  already  said  that  its  excellence 
consists  in  its  adaptation  to  the  palates  and  predilections  of  this  country.  Of  the 
Receipts  individually  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  Judge;  by  those  who  can,  we 
•re  informed  they  have  great  merit :  nor  do  his  prescriptions  seem  costly,  a  great 
merit  In  such  a  work.  As  a  standard  work  for  those  who  desiderate  an  elegant  and 
not  expensive  preparation  of  their  food,  we  think  Ude*s  Cookery  unequalled.'* — 
Bohter*»  lri»h  Quarterly, 

**  So  high  Is  my  veneration  for  that  wise  man,  that  If  all  the  evidence  of  my  sense 
4ind  reason  were  on  one  side,  and  the  dictum  of  the  great  UDE  on  the  other,  I 
should  be  Inclined,  I  think  /  ehovUd  be  determined— \o  relinquish  the  former  and 
adopt  the  latter.**— re/*om. 

**rde,  the  author  of  *  The  French  Cook,*  the  connecting  link  between  England 
and  France,  the  Janus  of  the  Science,  looking  Into  the  excellencies  of  either  side 
of  the  Channel.**— TAe  Keeptake, 

"  Monsieur  Ude,  who  commands  the   '  batterie  de  cuisine,*  with  the  genius  of  a 
-  che/t  and  who  has  written  more  profoundly  than  any  of  his  predecessors.** — Wadd 

■  on  Corpulency. 

**  U(le*s  quasl-Elysian  Banquets.** — London  Reriew, 

"  lode's  fame  is  boundless  as  his  talent.    Does  not  London  resound  from  St. 

■  James*s  to  Ireland*s  favoured  colony,  St.  GUee'a,  with  the  celebrity  of  this  Professor 
of  the  Culinary  Art?  Are  not  his  bon-mots  the  fortune  of  the  magaxinea  and 
•newspapers  ?  In  short,  English  literature  boaata  a  Ude  and  a  Rogers,  while  we  havt 
only  a  Norbury.** — Crofton  Croker*»  Legend*  of  the  Lake*, 

**  Ude,  the  Autocrat  of  Cookery.**— ifajdr  BtmwUah, 
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*•  Trne  tatte  ii  an  excellent  Economist."— J?o^er«. 
Yoa  Khali  a«e  what  a  Book  of  Cookery  I  Khali  make!    Women  can  spin  very 
veil ;  but  thry  can  not  make  a  good  Book  of  Cookery.    I  could  write  a  better  Book 
of   Cookery  than  haa  erer  yet  been  written  )  it  should  be  a  Book  on  philosophical 
principles.*' — Dr.  Johnson, 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


In  oflFering  to  the  Public  the  Tenth  Edition  of  his 
work^  the  Author  is  anxious  to  express  his  grate- 
ful sense  of  the  favour  which  it  has  received.  He 
reflects  with  pride  that  he  has  been  the  instru* 
ment^  however  humble^  of  extensively  introducing' 
into  this  country  a  taste  for^  as  he  conceives^  a 
better^  and  certainly  a  more  scientific^  species  of 
Cookery. 

That  he  is  warranted  in  making  this  assertion 
the  circulation  of  upwards  of  twelve  thousand 
oopiesof*' The  French  Cook"  is  abundant  proof. 
To  render  the  work  still  more  deserving  of  public 
favour^  and  more  generally  useful  to  all  classes  of 
society,  he  has,  in  the  present  edition,  thoroughly 
revised,  and  in  some  measure  rewritten  every  re- 
ceipt; remodelled  his  plan  of  arrangement,  so  as 
to  present  the  most  obvious  facilities  of  reference'; 
and  translated  every  French  term,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  (some  of  the  technical  phrases  being 
incapable  of  translation).  He  has  also  acjded 
much  new  matter,  especially  an  Appendix  of 
Observations  on  the  Meals  of  the  Day,  with  his 
mode  of  giving  Suppers  at  Routs  and  Soirees 
as  practised  when  the  Author  w^as  in  the  employ 
of  Lord  Sefton  ;  suppers  which  were  at  the 
time  admired,  and  attempted  to  be  imitated  by 
the  Matires-d*Hotel   of  several  Ladies  o?  raoJ^* 
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Vlll  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Among  other  additions^  he  has  given  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Cookery,  from 
the  admirable  treatise  in  the  '^  Cuisinier  des  Cuisi- 
niers."  These  exertions  on  his  part  will,  he  trusts^ 
be  taken  in  earnest  of  his  anxiety  to  merit  a  con- 
tinuance of  public  patronage. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  would  observe  with 
regret,  that,  in  certain  quarters,  an  erroneous 
opinion  has  been  entertained  that  his  method  of 
cookery  is  expensive.  To  this  charge  he  begs 
to  reply,  that  his  receipts  will  be  found  on  trial 
to  consume  less  meat,  and  to  be,  in  other  re- 
spects, (to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  in  point 
of  taste,)  infinitely  more  economical  than  similar 
directions,  in  works  professedly  written  with 
that  object.  For  example :  the  reader  of  the  pre- 
sent work  will  perceive  that  some  of  those  por- 
tions of  a  large  joint,  which  are  too  frequently 
wasted  in  families,  may  be  turned  to  account  by 
contributing  to  the  elegance  and  variety  of  the 
table;  and  that  the  remains  of  the  preceding 
day's  dinner  may,  in  like  manner,  be  so  prepared, 
as  not  only  to  improve  the  appearance  but  to  add 
to  the  attraction  of  the  repast. 


Crockford*s  Club-House^ 

St  Jamei*  Street,  April,  1829. 
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Chapter  I. 

SAUCES,   BROTHS,   AND    CONSOMMES,    OR    BROTHS    FOR 

GRAVIES. 
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Ktf.  Pag« 

Observations        •  .1 

1  First  Broth     . 

2  First  ConsMum^,    or  Stock 

Broth 

3  Consomm^,  or  Stock  Broth 

of  Poultry     . 

4  Consomme,  or  Brolh  of  Game 

5  Consomm^,  or  Broth  of  Rabbits 

6  Veal  Gravy,  or  Blond   of  Veal 

7  Beef  Gravy 
S  The  Aspic,  an  Egg  Jelly 
9  Meat  Jelly  fur  Pics 

10  Tkie  Suage,  or  TEmpotage 

11  Clarified  Broth  orConsomm6 

12  Clarified  Gravv 

13  Las  Bouillon  de  Sante,   or 

inrholesome  Broth  • 

14  White  Roux  (While  Thicken- 

ing; 

15  Brown  Thickening 

16  The  CulHs  (a  Brown  Jelly) 
Grand  Espagnole  (Spanish 

Sauce) 

Espagnole  of  Game  (Spanish 
Sauce  with  Game)        • 

Sauce  Toiirnee 

Sauce  i  rAllcmande  (Ger- 
man Sauce)     • 

Tlic  Veloule 

Velout^,    or  Bechamel,   a 
new  method     .  • 

23  White  Italian  Sauce 

24  Brown  Italian  Sauce  • 

25  The      Sauce     UachSe    or 

3SJoced  Sauce       ,       ♦ 
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19 
20 

21 
22 
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9 
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10 


No.  Pa«e 

26  White  sharp  Sauce  12 

27  The  Brown  sharp  Sauce,  or 

Poivr^e  •  • 

'28  The  Aspic  Li^ 

29  White    Ravigotte,  or   Herb 

Sauce 

30  Ravigotte  k  la  Ude  (Ude*s 

Herb  Sauce) 

31  Maitre   d' Hotel  (the   Stew- 

ard's Sauce) 

32  Maitre       d'Hotel       Maigre 

(Steward's  Sauce  Meagre) 

33  Tarragon  Sauce,  or  Pluche 

34  The  Bourguignotte 

35  The  Bon  Beurre,  or  Savoury 

Butter        •  . 

3G  The  Bechamel 

37  The    Bechamel   Maigre  (Be- 

chamel for  Lent)  • 

38  The  Genoese  Sauce 

39  Sauce  &   Matelotte    for   Fish 

(Sauce  for  Matelottes  or 
Hotchpots  of  Fisn)  • 

40  Sauce  £1  Matelottes   for  En- 

tries (Sauce for  Matelottes 
in  the  first  course) 

41  Apple   Sauce  for  Geese  and 

Roast  Pork 

42  Pur6c  of  Sorrel  (Stewed  Sorrel)  18 

43  Sorrel    en      maigre     (Sorrel 
dressed  meagre  way)  IS 

44  Pur^e  of  C61eri  (Stewed  Ce- 
lery) .  .         •» 

45  Parie  of  Onion,    or  SoublsQ     ^^ 
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No,  Page 

46  Pur^e  of  Onion ,  Brown,  and 

Lyonaise  (Onions  Stewed 
Brown,  and  Lyonaise)  20 

47  Bretonne       .  .         20 

48  Pur^e  of  White  Beans  (White 

Beans  Mashed)        .  21 

49  Pur^e.of  Mushrooms  (White 

and     Brown    Mushroom 
Stew)  .  .        21 

50  Pur^e'of  Green   Peas,  new 

and  drv  (Stewed  Peas)  22 

51  Pur^  of  Cbesnuts  •       22 
•52  Pur^e  of  Asparagus  (Aspa- 
ragus Stewed)             •         22 

53  Nouilles         .  .  23 

54  The  Mac^doine  (Macedonian 

Sauce)  .  .       24 

55  Sauce  for  Attelets  •  24 

56  Sauce  for  Sturgeon  25 

57  Red  Sauce  Cardinal  .       25 

58  Lobster  Sauce  •  26 

59  Sauce  i  la  Lucullus  (the 

Sauce  of  Lucullus)  .     26 

60  Common   Remoulade,  and 

Green  Remoulade  •     27 

61  Mayonnaise  .  28 

62  Egg  Sauce         .  .  28 
S3  Verd  d*Epinards  (or  Green 

Extract  of  Spinach)     .         28 

64  Verd  de   Persil  (Green  of 

Parsley)  .  .         29 

65  Sauce  &  la  Pompadour  (Pom- 

padour Sauce)         .  29 

66  La  Dusselle  (the  Dussel)  29 

67  LesPoiutesd'Asperges   (As- 

paragus-tops) •     30 

68  Les  Pet  its  Pointes  d'Asperge 

(Little  Asparagus-tops)  .     30 
4)9  L' Haricot     bran     (Brown 

Haricot  Sauce)  .         31 

70  L'Haricot    vierge    (White 

Haricot  Sauce)  .     31 

71  HoUandoise  Terte  (or  Green 

Dutch  Sauce)      .  32 

72  Dutch  Sauce  .  .     32 
f$  White    Sauce    (or  French 

Melted  butter)  .        32 


No.  Page 

74  Melted     Butter    (English 

manner)                 .          .  32 

75  Ragout  ii  la  Financiere  (Fi- 

nancier's Ragout)    .  33 

76  LaGodard             .              .  34 

77  La  Chambord                .  34 

78  Salmi  Sauce  i  I'Bspagnole 

(Spanish  Sauce  for  Hashes)  35 

79  Butler  of  Crawfish               .  35 

80  Butter  of  Anchovies     .  35 

81  Glaze                 .                 .  36 

82  -Sauce  Robert         .          .  36 

83  La    Livemaise    (Livemoise 

Sauce)        •             .  36 

84  Hochepot               .             .  37 

85  La  Polonoise  (Polish  Sauce)  37 

86  Cucumbers  for  Blanquettes 

(or  White  Fricassees)  37 

87  Essence  of  Cucumbers  33 

88  Green  Peas  in  White  Sauce  33 

89  Green   Peas  i  TEspagnole 

(Peas  in  Spanish  iSauce)  39 

90  Les  Pois  au  Lard  (or  Peas 

and  Bacon)              .  39 

91  La  Sauce  au  pauvro  Homme 

(Poor  Man's  Sauce)  39 

92  Love-Apple  Sauce              .  39 

93  Sauce  X  la  Bigarade  (Bitter 

Orange  Sauce)                 .  40 

94  La    Sauce  au    C^leri  (Ce- 

lery Sauce)                 .  40 

95  The  Pascalinc        .              .  40 

96  Sauce   k  TAurore    (Aurora 

Sauce)          .         ,    ,  4 1 

97  The  Toulouse  .         .41 

98  La    Wasterfisch  (Sauce  for 

Perch)  .  .41 

99  Oyster  Sauce  .         .41 

100  Caper  Sauce  for  Fish  42 

101  L'llalienne  with  Truffles  (Ita- 

lian Sauce  with  Truflfles)  42 

102  LaManselle          .         .  42 

103  Sauce  ft  la  Mar^cbale  (the 

Marshal's  Sauce)     .  43 
Obsenations  relative  to  the 
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mgrmrwf  ob  Steel  Mod  on  Wood  is  fiiUy  expliuned/'^^nlibof't  Preface, 


ON  THE 

RISE   AND  PROGRESS 

OF 

COOKERY. 


'*  Gredt  mouth,  grett  undersUnding." — A  Greek  Prwerb,  quoted  hjf 

HiDBRicHus.     Verho  rufut, 

**  Some  people  have  a  foolish  way  of  not  minding,  or  pretending  not  to 
mind,  what  they  eat.  For  my  part  I  mind  my  belly  very  studiously  and 
very  carefully ;  for  I  look  upon  it,  that  he  who  does  not  mind  his  belly  will 
hardly  mind  anything  else."—- Db.  Johnson. 


The  Art  of  Cookery,  says  Montaigne,  is  as  old  as  the 
i;srorld.  If  we  give  credit  to  the  Jew,  El  Bassum,  a 
learned  commentator  of  the  Talmud,  the  mess  of  pottage 
for  which  £sau  sold  his  birth-right  had  been  dressed  by 
some  great  postdiluvian  cook,  whose  name  El  Bassum 
could  never  discover,  though  he  spent  fifteen  years  in  the 
enquiry.  We  may,  however,  console  ourselves  for  this 
misfortune,  by  remembering  that  Fabricius,  in  his  Greek 
library,  quotes  at  least  a  hundred  epic  poems,  written 
before  the  Iliad,  whose  authors  will  be  ever  unknown  to  us. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  describe  the  culinary  art,  as  it 
has  existed  among  different  nations ;  we  shall  not  display 
the  torch  of  cookery,  sinking  into  obscurity,  and  agaiii 
rising  with  double  lustre,  participating  in  the  progress  and 
deterioration  of  human  reason — consoling  the  Carthagi- 
liians  (whom  Plutarch  describes  as  great  eaters)  for 
the  loss  of  their  liberty — Corinth  for  the  destruction  of 
her  museum — and  Rome  for  the  oppression  of  her  Em- 
perors. 


XXX  HISE   AND    PROGRESS 

Let  US  only  remark  here  the  constant  care  of  Provi- 
dence, in  raising  men  capable  of  consoling  nations  in 
grief,  by  burying  in  oblivion  the  losrof  Acirarts,  and  the 
tyranny  exercised  over  their  reason^  together  with  the 
tmth  of  the  system  of  compeDsations,  circumstantially 
detailed  in  the  writings  of  the  Materialist,  Bonnet,  and  of 
which  the  honour  of  invention  has  in  our  own  time  been 
attributed  to  Mons.  Azais. 

It  appears  that  the  science  of  Cookery  was  in  a  very 
inferior  state,  under  the  first  and  second  race  of  the 
French  Kings — Gregory  of  Tours  has  preserved  the 
account  of  a  repast  of  French  warriors,  at  which,  in  this 
refined  age,  we  should  be  absolutely  astounded.  Ac- 
cording to  Eginhard,  Chorlemagne  lived  poody,  and  aite 
but  little — ^however,  this  trait  of  resemblance  in  Charle* 
magne  and  Napcdeon,  the  modem  Eginhards  have  for- 
gotten in  their  comparison  of  these  two  great  men. 
PhiUppe  le  Bel  was  hardly  half  an  hour  at  table,  and 
Francis  I.  thought  more  of  women  than-of  eating  and 
drinking ;  nevertheless,  it  was  under  this  gallant  Monarch 
that  the  science  of  gastronomy  took  rise  in  France.  The 
innovation  which  Luther  had  made  in  humyan  reason  waa 
extended  even  to  the  kitchen*  A  learned  writer  has  given 
long  details  of  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  on  the 
atody  of  ancient  languages,  religion,  archaiology,  historyi 
the  law  of  nations, — and  has  not  said  a  word  on  the  in* 
fluence  which  this  religbus  schism  had  upon  Cookery^ 
though  it  waa  immense. 

Hardly  had  the  Monk  of  Wittembeig  agitated  the  moral 
vorid^  when  every  one  beg^n  to  study  the  ancients,  the 
Rubers  o£  the  church,  the  councils,  and  the  scriptures, 
lolics,  whose  intellect  had  hitherto 


IhMi^ol 
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fmcQltivalBd,  oomiiuttod  to  memory  the  writtngs  of  the 
moralists  of  Borne  and  Atheas,  and  the  poesy  of  Homer 
and  Viigil ;  read  their  bible^  in  order  to  oppose  to  these 
Bovri  sedactions  of  langoage  and  art  (the  fruitful  instnie' 
ments  of  the  Befbrmatioo)  the  not  less  efficadoos  meaaa 
of  enchantmoit  and  proselytism.      Hence  arose  an  ob^ 
stinate  straggle  between  the  two  rival  religions,  in  order 
to  hasten  or  oppose  the  reign  of  these  new  ideas^    A 
stmgi^  b^an  at  school^  to  be  continued  at  table  UUer 
pocula  et  icyphm.    It  was  at  table  that  the  Protestania 
and  Catholics  gained  proselytes  to  their  cause. 
.    Lather  had  more  than  one  cook  amongst  his  discipleSt 
as  is  affirmed  by  Hess*  ;  and  there  is  no  room  for  doub^ 
when  we  see  the  Reformer  ordain  tailors,  smiths,  mason% 
tanners,  journeymen  printers,  and  send  them  to  places 
where  parsons  are  wanted,  to  read  printed  sermons* 
Whosoever  doubts  this  may  consult  theBamquet  de  The^ 
dukf  by  Starch. 

It  was  not  in  Germany  alone  that  the  Reformation 
exerted  her  infloeoce  over  the  science  of  Cookery.  De 
Tbou,  exiled  finom  his  country,  to  escape  the  dreadful 
spectacle  of  the  massacre  of  the  Protestants,  himself  itr 
lates  the  saccolent  repasts  which  he  made  in  Italy,  a 
country,  which,  though  she  had  made  the  first  return  to 
the  cultivatioa  of  poetry  and  the  arts,  yet  made  classical 
sauces,  long.after  die  Germans. 

Few  have  heard  the  name  of  Gonthikx  d' ANDBaN4CH  J 
Yet  he  is  one  of  those  stars  which  shone  in  the  Reformat 
tioo,  and  may  be  compared  with  Eichhom,  Schultens, 
Kennicott,  Sender,  Schrcek,  Munter,  Wachler,  and  all 

*  Itec«nli  destin6s  &  Iliistobe  des  ^g^BMs  et  de  la  R6fa^^ 
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those  great  men  whom  M.  deVillers  quotes  with  admins 
tion,  iu  his  learned  dissertation.  What  Bacon  was  to 
philosophy,  Dante  and  Petrarch  to  poetry,  Michael 
Angelo  and  Raphael  to  painting,  Columbus  and  Grama 
io  geography,  Copernicus  and  Galileo  to  astronomy, 
Cronthier  was  in  France  to  the  art  of  cookery. 

Before  him,  their  code  of  eating  was  formed  only  of 
loose  scraps  picked  up  here  and  there;  the  names  of  dishes 
mrere  strange  and  barbarous,  like  the  dishes  themselves* 
■Can  it  be  credited,  that  the  most  witty  and  inventiv^ 
nation  has  not  one  single  sauce  that  can  be  called  its  own ; 
it  borrows  its  dishes  and  their  names  from  other  countries. 
^o  written  precepts,  nothing  but  inconsistent  receipts, 
v^hich  fathers  have  transmitted  to  their  children,  who  will 
again  hand  them  down  to  their  own  posterity,  and  which 
all  will  date  from  the  very  origin  of  the  world,  because 
then  their  antiquity  is  the  only  criterion  that  fixes  their 
rank  in  the  public  estimation. 

At  length,  Gonthier  appeared,  to  raise  the  culinary 
edifice,  as  Descartes,  a  century  after  him^  raised  that  of 
philosophy.  Both  introduced  doubt— the  one  in  the 
moral,  the  other  in  the  physical  world.  Descartes,  con- 
sidering our  conscience  as  the  point  from  which  every 
philosophical  enquiry  ought  to  begin,  regenerated  the 
understanding,  and  destroyed  that  unintelligible  empiri-^ 
cism,  which  was  the  bane  of  human  reason.  Gonthier, 
establishing  the  nervous  glands  as  the  sovereign  judges  at 
table,  overturned  the  whole  scaffolding  of  bromatoloyical 
traditions,  the  sad  inheritance  of  past  ages.  Gonthier 
is  the  father  of  cookery,  as  Descartes,  of  French  philor 
sophy.  If  the  latter  has  given  rise  to  geniuses,  like  Spi« 
nosa,  Mallebranche,  and  Locke ;  the  former  has  been 
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foUowed  by  a  posterity  of  artists^  whose  names  and  talents 
win  never  be  forgotten.    Who  has  not  heard  of  d'Alegre^ 
Souvent,  Richant,  and  M^zelier  ?     It  is  said  that  Gon- 
thier,  in  less  than  ten  years,  invented  seven  cullises,  nine 
ragoftts,  thirty-one  sauces^  and  twenty-one  soups;  but 
who  can  assert  that  Descartes  has  discovered  as  many 
facts !     In  the  history  of  Gronthier,  every  page  should  be 
read ;  but  could  we  say  as  much  for  an  historian  or  a 
novelist  ?    We  know  nothing  of  Gonthier's  last  moments ; 
whether  he  was  burnt  at  the  stake  for  having  conformed 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  or  whether  he  died 
a  natural  death ;  whether  poor  or  rich,  in  exile,  or  in  his 
own  country.     Concerning  this  we  have  recurred  in  vain 
for  information  to  that  crowd  of  pedants,  who  have  so 
circumstantially  described  the  quarrels  of  Ramus  and  the 
University,  the  violent,  and  sometimes  bloody  battles  of 
the  Realists  and  Nominals, — ^the  combat  of  Empiricism 
and  Spiritualism ;  all  those  foolish  disputes  of  the  six*^ 
teenth  century,   which  paved  the  way  for  philosophic 
doubt,  but  which,  in  reality,  were  fit  only  to  abridge  the 
already  too  short  duration  of  human  life.     Motion  was 
created ;    nothing  was  able  to  stop  it  henceforth ;  the 
world  could  not  return  to  its  original  chaos. 

A  woman  opened  the  gates  of  an  enlightened  age  ;  it 
was  Catherine,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated  liorenzo  de 
Medici,  niece  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  then  in  all  the  bloom  of 
beauty.  Accompanied  by  a  troop  of  perfumers,  painters, 
astrologers,  poets,  and  cooks,  she  crosses  the  Alps,  and 
whilst  BuUan  planned  the  Tuileries,  Berini  recovered 
from  oblivion  those  sauces  which,  for  many  ages,  had 
been  lost.  Endowed  with  all  the  gifts  of  fortune,  the 
mother  and  the  wife  of  kings,  nature  had  also  gifted  her 
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Aelocaf 

hfttiHg  dn^tm  htSiom  her  tkkivoopof 

who  |rrrffwtlrrf  tofomcltlK 
M££r€  if  A^fel,  abom 

Flonmee;  jad  d^iped  ia 
tte  mmthamdilut  licU  tk  idas  of  the 
mimk  BonMid  uianMicd  to  the  wosf  fii^gen  of  Aoraal 
Let  the  foelmk  vidgv  bngh  «t  the  iniportuice  mbkh 
Ihe  QneoMBOlher  eeeae  to  |daoe  ia  the  azi  of  oook- 
hf ;  hot  diejr  have  oot  conadetcd  that  it  is  at  tables 
ia  the  audit  of  the  fiuiiei  of  Burgundy,  aad  the  savoury 
odotif  of  rich  diriiftj  that  A^  Dieditaied  tbg  mnnn  of 
qticttiiH;  adaogeiXNit  fiurtioo,  or  the  destriictioo  of  a  man, 
who  dtttmbed  her  repoae.  It  was  during  dinner  she 
had  an  ioterview  with  the  Duke  of  Alba,  with  idiom  she 
neaohred  oo  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.  It  was 
at  table  she  named  her  depoties,  bought  votes,  softened 
the  rigid  virtue  of  a  modem  Cato.  Ail  ages  are  alike, 
iaid  the  wise  Seneca,  $eeiUo  timile  Meculum. 

The  long  reign  of  this  woman,  doring  which  France  did 
not  enjoy  a  moment's  repose,  was  fertile  in  splendid  re- 
pasts. History  speaks  of  two,  which  surpassed  in  magni* 
ficence  every  thing  hitherto  related  in  the  annals  of  good 
dieen  One  given  by  Catherine  at  the  marriage  of  her 
daughter  Marguerite^  to  Jean  d'Albret,  who  died  two 
days  ftfter, — not,  howev^,  of  indigestion :  the  other  was 
given  in  honour  of  the  execution  of  Cavagnes,  wh<»u 
Charles  wished  to  see  hanged^  as  is  reported  by  a  candid 
hiitorian  of  that  time. 

The  execution  and  repast  took  place  by  torch-light. 
What  the  exacutioaer  gained  by  this  business  we  cannot 
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positirely  Biy;  but  neaqr  ve  «  the  icgplBBor  A« 
tofm-hall,  afanost  to  a  fiudiii^  tfe  smoohI  of  the  ba»* 
qnet.    Siwal,  in  hb  •atiqahies  gwes  a  SaSL  rco— I  qf  iL 

We  know  tbat  the  cooks  of  tke  <i¥tfrwtfc  ccatmy  aaa 
accosed  of  having  acted  an  io&iBoas  part  ihiriag  amm 
domestic  disseuioot.  Acoonfing  to  ceitain  hatf^tanci 
sycophants,  they  veie  the  mnfidratn  of  the  Queen  Dov* 
ager ;  the  minittwa  of  her  vengeance,  and  the 
instnunents  of  her  cruelty,  iniftmaifaln  reyn^ 
to  the  exptcaaion  of  Tncteu.  Yery  fikety, 
sent  for  some,  as  Agiippina  far  Locosle,  when  she  ronH 
not  sleep.  Bat  we  defy  any  one  to  naae  a 
who  sold  or  hired  himself-  to  this  wicked 
Besides,  had  she  not  pfaysidans  and  apothecaries^ 
heads  were  much  more  fertile  in  invention^  than  that  off 
a  devoted  artist  vrho  never  leaves  his  Idldien. 

Bat  to  resame— not  long  after  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew  the  throne  vras  occupied  by  Henry  de 
Yalois,  brother  to  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  son  of  Ca- 
therine. He  vras  a  prince  of  good  ai^petite,  a  loter  off 
wine  and  good  dieer,  qualities  which  his  moiha  had 
carefoUy  fostered  and  cultivated,  that  she  alone  might 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  Henry  de  Valois  ^ent 
whole  days  at  table,  and  the  constdlalions  of  the  kitchen 
shone  with  At  greatest  ^lendour  under  this  gourmand 
king. 

We  date  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  the  invention 
of  the  firicandeaa,  generally  attiibuied  to  a  Swiss.  Now 
the  fricandeau  having  its  Columbus,  its  discovery  appears 
not  more  wonderful  than  that  of  America,  and  yet  it 
required  line  yrande  farce  de  tHe, 
•   Did  ever  any  one  suspect  the  effiHrts  of  genius,  which 
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the  invention  of  so  simple  a  machine  as  the  wheelbarrow 
cost  Pascal,  its  inventor  ?  Schroeter,  in  his  excellent 
Treatise  on  Astronomy,  Vol.  II.,  considers  the  invention 
6f  the  spinning-wheel  to  be  more  surprising  than  the 
discovery  of  the  great  laws  of  Nature  by  Kepler,  that 
the  squares  of  the  times  of  the  revolutbns  of  the  planeta 
ftre  to  one  another  as  the  cubes  of  the  great  axes  of  thin 
orbits ;  and  Schroeter  is  right.  As  to  my  own  opinion 
respecting  the  superiority  of  these  three  productions  of 
human  reason,  the  wheeelbarrow,  the  fricandeau,  and 
the  spinning-wheel,  I  should  give  the  fricandeau  the 
iSecond  place,  which,  if  my  memory  deceive  me  not,  is 
the  rank  M.  de  Fontanes  assigns  to  the  Martyrs  of  M* 
Chateaubriand  between  the  two  finest  epic  poems  of  the 
intellectual  world. 

Though  we  acknowledge  the  immense  influence  this 
monarch  had  over  cookery,  we  must  not  conceal  that  he 
jbrought  in  fashion  aromatic  sauces,  tough  macaroni, 
Cullises,  and  brown  sauces  calcined  by  a  process  like 
that  of  roasted  coffee.  These  sauces  gave  the  dishes  a 
corrosive  acidity,  and  as  Jourdan  le  Cointe  remarks,  far 
from  nourishing  the  body,  communicated  to  it  a  feverish 
sensation,  which  baflSed  all  the  skill  of  physicians,  in 
their  attempts  to  cure  it  They  were  positive  poisons 
which  the  Italians  had  introduced  into  France^  a  taste 
for  which  spread  through  every  class  of  society,  for  as 
Galen  says,  in  his  first  book  of  Antidotes,  chapter  the 
fourth  i-^Est  enim  admiratione  dignum  quantopere  po- 
pull  principum  mores,  vel  imitenturf  vel  mI  non  tme* 
tentur,  videri  saltern  velint  A  slave  to  the  wishes  of 
his  mother,  even  at  table,  Henry  III.  had  not  resolution 
taough  to  expel  these  foreign  scullions,  w[ho  had  Intro- 
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doced  themselves  into  the  royal  service,  to  the  detriment 
of  a  number  of  native  artists,  who  only  waited  for  a» 
look  from  the  king  to  create  a  source  of  national  pros- 
perity in  France.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  IX» 
thb  fatal  love  of  imitation,  this  romantic  gluttony, 
threatened  destruction  to  the  progress  of  the  art  For*^ 
tunately  providence  had  placed  near  the  young  king  a 
man  who  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  our  dearest  concerns ; 
few  people  know  now-a-days  that  the  most  eloquent  ora- 
tor^ the  most  incorruptible  magistrate^  the  noblest  poli- 
tical and  literary  character  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
the  rival  of  Cicero  and  Horace,  as  Scaliger  calls  him,  in 
short,  that  de  THdpital,  a  second  Fabius,  saved,  by  his 
prudent  procrastination,  what  we  may  justly  call  the 
public  weal.  It  is  a  homage  paid  him  by  Bruyerinus, 
one  of  his  cotemporary  philologers,  who,  in  his  immortal 
work,  De  Re  Cibarid^  affirms  that  the  chancellor  de 
rH6pital  would  never  suffer  on  his  table  any  dish  of 
foreign  origin.  His  eulogium  of  the  chancellor  is  worthy 
to  be  quoted: — **  Novi  atomachum  ac  palatum  tuvm 
erudiium;  satis  compertum  habeo  te  in  cibo  tantam 
semper  adhibuisse  sagacitatem,  ut  nullius  prcBcepiis^ 
nedum  nostris  indigecLS.^^ — **  I  know  your  stomach,  and 
your  learned  palate ;  I  know  that  your  alimentary  science 
needs  no  man's  lessons,  and  mine  less  than  those  of 
other's." — It  is  hoped  the  candid  reader  will  excuse  this 
humble  prose,  which  is  far  from  having  the  energetic 
precision  of  the  text :  the  epithet  eruditum  is  truly  beyond, 
the  power  of  translation,  and  it  would  require  a  large, 
volume  to  do  justice  to  the  word  sagacitatem. 

Under  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  a  taste  for  warm  drinks 
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was  joined  to  that  of  spicy  dishes.  Hippocrates  re^ 
commends  hot  water  in  fevers,  Avioenna  in  oonsumptioB, 
Trallien  in  phrensy,  Plato  in  loathings,  ^Stius  in  stran- 
gnry, — whence  we  conclude  that  warm  waters  having  so 
many  di£krent  qualities,  most  have  been  a  very  useful 
article  at  table,  had  it  only  been  to  assist  digestion,  con- 
sidering that  people  eat  copiously  in  the  reign  of  the 
Valois.  They  made  not  one  single  repast  without  a  jug- 
foil  of  hot  water,  and  even  wine  was  drunk  lukewarm. 

Whether  they  were  right  or  wrong  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion to  determine.  Were  I  not  afraid  that  my  research 
might  ai^ar  of  difficult  digestion,  or  badly  digested,  I 
riiould  quote,  in  fiivour  of  hot  water,  the  guest  of 
Athensus,  who  asks  for  hot  water  in  order  to  comfort 
his  stomach  i^-Hiqnam  jvbe  decoquere,  visceribus  vi 
anxiliemur ;  those  slaves  of  the  ancients  whose  office  it 
was  to  bring  both  boiling  and  lukewarm  water  to  the 
guests. — AnciU^B  effundtbcaitj  altera^  quidem  calidam 
c^uaim,  aitera  ijuerax^s;  those  new  spouses,  who, 
according  to  Botius  de  potu  anHquommj  administered 
warm  water  at  the  nuptial  festivities— ^Coiidam  nympha 
ministrat  <iquam.  One  of  the  most  learned  physicians 
that  ever  existed,  doubts  of  the  ancients  having  made 
use  of  warm  water  during  their  repast,  because  he  thinks 
it  likely  to  cause  a  sensation  quite  different  from  that 
of  appetite ;  but  the  learned  Mercurialis  is  mistaken ; 
he  has  not  sufficiently  considered  the  difference  which 
exists  between  hot,  aquam  fervidam^  and  warm  water, 
aquam  decoctam. 

If  the  poor  have  preserved  the  memory  of  Henry  lY.^ 
we  cannot  say  as  much  of  his  cooks.    That  monarch 
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did  nothing  (or  lliem;— either  Nature  had  not  endowed 
Um  with  a  good  appetite,  (fiir  iriat  prince  efer  was 
perfiBci  I)  or  he  hmked  opon  thsm,  as,  in  the  laat  cen^ 
tnry,  we  kxihed  opon  aoope^aa  things  of  hasdly  anj 
ose;  but  in  retun  they  also  did  nothing  fix  him* 
NevertiiefesB  his  reiga  was  not  destitute  of  gourmands, 
nor  did  it  entirely  pass  away  without  indigestions.  £very<* 
body  has  heard  of  that  Odont,  whose  blessed  stomach 
left  the  taUe  tiied^  but  not  satiated ;  and  of  that  May 
enne,  whov  with  a  less  spacious  paunch,  would  have  been 
the  first  man  of  his  i^e. 

The  cooks  were  prolix  in  excellent  reasons  for  the 
defence  of  their  art. 

It  is  possible,  said  they,  that  cod^ery  may  have 
increased  the  tables  of  mortahty  among  the  Romans, 
although  several  historians  accuse  medicine  of  having 
been  its  accomplice ;  but  what  conduaicm  can  we  draw 
against  die  art  itself?  If  we  judge  by  the  work  of 
Apicius  de  Obmmik,  the  rago&ts  of  the  Romans  were 
absolntdy  inflammatory;  no  constitution,  in  our  age^ 
could  stand  them^  and  a  dinner  served  in  the  style  of 
Apicius  woidd  poison  our  guests ; — but  our  manner  o£ 
cooking  is  not  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

There  they  stopped,  not  being  aUe  to  appreciate,  like 
u%  the  influence  it  has  over  civilization. 

We  are  taught  by  a  fashionable  theory  in  medicine, 
that  a  change  of  food,  as  well  as  c^  climates,  has  an 
effect  on  the  genius,  inclinations,  and  dispositions  of 
nations.  What  an  intellectual  improvement  has  taken, 
place  in  the  nculhem  countries,  since  the  addition  o£ 
sugar,  spices,  and  oth«r  productions  c^  the  South,  to 
their  fbnner  less  savoury  di$hes!      *'Tbe  salts   and- 
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^iritaous  juices  of  these  substances  (says  I'Abbe  Dubos) 
give  a  tone  to  the  constitutiou  of  the  Northern  nations, 
or,  as  the  physicians  call  it,  an  ethereal  oil^  which  the 
productions  of  their  own  country  could  not  effect*  These 
juices  fill  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  northern  coun* 
tries  with  animal  spirits  produced  in  Spain  and  other 
warmer  climates. 

"  A  portion  of  the  juices  and  air  of  the  Canaries  is  im- 
ported into  England  with  the  wine  of  those  islands, 
brought  here  in  quantities.  The  habitual  and  frequent 
use  of  the  produce  of  warm  climates  makes  us  par- 
ticipate, we  may  say,  in  their  advantages^  and  must 
give  a  vigour  and  refinement  to  the  blood  and  imagination 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  climes,  which  were 
not  possessed  by  their  ancestors,  who  were  contented 
with  the  simple  productions  of  their  native  soil." 

Cookery  refines  the  coarser  part  of  food,  deprives  the 
compound  substances  employed  in   it  of  the  terrestrial 
juices  therein  contained;  it  improves,  purifies,  and  ia 
some  measure  spiritualises  them.     The  dishes,  thus  pre- 
pared, must  then  amass  in  the  blood  an  abundance  of 
purer  and  finer  spirits.    Thence  arise  more  agility  and 
vigour  of  body,  more  vivacity  and  fire  of  imagination, 
more  extent  and  force  of  genius,  and  more  delicacy  and 
refinement  of  taste.     It  is  not,  then,  so  strangely  para- 
doxical to  rank  the  improvements  in  modem  cookery 
amongst  the  physical  causes  which  have  recalled  us 
firom  the  extremity  of  barbarity,   to  the  bosom  of  re- 
finement, talents,  wit,  arts,  and  sciences.     They  tell  us  of. 
new  maladies ;  even  if  that  be  true,  old  ones  have  disap- 
peared.    Since  the  sauces  of  warm  countries  have  been 
introduced  at  Amsterdam,   the  learned  B^is  has  re^ 
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iwiAed^  that  not  the  twentieth  part  of  the  sooibotic  dis« 
caaes  fonneriy  to  be  met  with,  now  exist. 

It  is  very  lemaikable,  that  in  France,  where  there  is 
bat  one  religion,  the  sauces  are  infinitely  varied,  whilst  in 
England,  where  the  different  sects  are  innnmerabk^ 
there  is,  we  may  say,  bat  one  single  saace.  Melted 
batter,  in  English  cookery,  plays  nearly  the  same  part 
as  the  Lord  Mayor's  coach  at  civic  ceremonies,  calomel 
in  modem  medicine,  or  silver  forks  in  the  fiashionable 
novels.  Melted  batter  and  anchovies,  melted  baiter 
and  capers,  melted  batter  and  parsley,  melted  batter 
and  eggs,  and  melted  batter  for  ever :  this  is  a  sample 
of  the  national  cookery  of  this  coantiy. 

We  may  date  the  art  of  making  sauces  firom  the  age 
of  Louis  XIY.     Under  Louis  XIIL  meat  was  either 

0 

roasted  or  broiled :  every  baker  had  a  stove  where  the 
citizen,  as  well  as  the  great  lord,  sent  his  meat  to  be 
dressed  \  but,  by  degrees,  they  began  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  sauces. 

A  sauce,  made  according  to  the  principles  of  the  art, 
excites  and  restores  the  appetite,  flatters  the  palate,  is 
pleasing  to  the  smell,  and  inebriates  all  the  senses  with 
delight  We  have  often  heard  a  noble  patron,  whose 
taste  on  the  subject  is  indisputable,  assert  that  sauces 
are  to  food  what  action  is  to  oratory.  We  would  bow  to 
a  famous  sauce-maker,  as  we  would  have  done  to  Lord 
Byron  or  Sir  Walter  Scott;  and  amongst  the  proofs  of  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  at  the  very  first  line,  we  place 
*•  the  prodigy  of  a  perfectly  well-made  sauce."  He  was 
in  the  right:  peihapsthe  wisdom  and  fertility  of  nature 
are  not  displayed  with  more  splendour  in  the  works  of 
the  creation,    than  is  the  genius  of  the  cook  in  the 
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composidoD  of  a  sauce.  Omms  pulchriitidinU  form^ 
unitas  estj  said  St'  Augustin  ;  dierefore  there  must  b^ 
unity  in  every  good  sauce, — there  is  a  harmony  of  taste 
as  well  as  of  colours  and  sounds.  If  it  were  not  ao^ 
why  should  the  organ  of  taste  be  wounded  by  one  coufc- 
position,  and  so  agreeably  flattered  by  another.  Thence 
it  follows,  that  more  sagacity  and  taste  are  requisite  thap 
we  are  generally  willing  to  allow.  To  appreciate  ^ 
sauce,  a  delicate  palate  is  as  necessary  to  these  kinds  of 
cooks,  as  a  refined  ear  to  a  musician.  Father  Caste} 
wanted  only  nine  scientific  eyes  to  fed  the  harmony  of 
his  colours ;  and  a  skilful  sauce-maker  requires  only  aa 
experienced  palat^  to  taste  the  harmony  of  the  flavours 
of  his  ragout. 

It  appears  that  the  great  wits  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV* 
had  not  that  contempt  for  cookery  which  some  idealists 
of  our  days  affect  to  have.  Boileau  has  described  a 
bad  repast  like  a  man  who,  has  often  seen  better ;  he  liked 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  have  n^er  been  in- 
compatible with  the  gifts  of  genius,  or  the  investigations 
of  the  understanding.  '*  I  cannot  conceive,"  says  Doctoir 
Johnson,  **  the  folly  of  those,  who,  when  at  table,  think 
of  everything  but  eating ;  for  my  part,  when  I  am  ther^ 
I  think  of  nothing  else ;  and  whosoever  does  not  trouble 
himself  with  this  important  affiur  at  dinner,  or  supper^  will 
do  no  good  at  any  other  time."  Boswdl  afl&rms  that  he 
never  knew  a  man  who  dispatched  a  dinner  better  than 
tiie  great  moralist  But  what  avails  it  to  defend  cooks 
and  gourmands?  It  »  an  axiom  in  political  economy, 
according  to  Malthas,  that  &e  who  tmakm  iwQ  bladm  of 
yrott  grow^  uAert  befart  there  woe  but  ome,  ought  to  be 
eemideredme  the  bemrfaeier^hie  country,  mnd  ofmankiudn 
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Is  not  this  a  service  wliich  the  qpfamre  tuid  the  code 
ctery  day  do  their  ooaotry  ?  Adtlison  tho^ht  diflferentlj 
fiom  Jobnson  on  this  subject :  ^^  Every  time,''  says  h^ 
^tiiat  I  see  a  splendid  dinner,  I  fancy  fever,  gout,  and 
dropsy,  are  lying  in  ambush  for  me,  with  the  whole  race 
of  malariifii  irhich  attack  mankind :  in  my  opinion  an 
qncnre  is  a  IbolJ'  What  does  this  blustering  of 
Addison  prove?  Boswdl  also  asserts,  that  Addison  often 
complaiDed  of  indigestion.  And  in  the  present  times, 
£be  first  rliemist  of  the  day,  Sir  Hum[diry  Davy,  passes 
far  a  finished  gourmand. 

If  Poetry  be,  as  has  been  said,  the  offspring  of 
Love,  iriiy  shosld  we  not  call  Ck)okery  the  sister  of  Che- 
BBtstry  ?  fi>r  snrdy  we  may  do  so  with  equal  reason  and 
justice. 

Boasting,  boiling,  frying,  broiling,  do  not  alone  con-» 
stitute  the  art  of  cooking,  otherwise  the  savage  of  the 
Odnooo  mi^  be  maltre  d'h6tel  with  Prince  Esterhazy. 

The  progress  of  chemistry  during  the  regency  made 
way  for  that  of  cookery.  It  was,  then,  if  we  are  not 
wnshikm,  that  the  Cutsiaiere  Bourgeoise  was  published 
in  six  vohiBMs,  or  rather  in  six  cantos,— -a  work  which 
dxms  a  profoondstody  of  the  arts,  and  an  admirable  talent 
SofF  analysis ;  no  superfluous  words  or  usdess  phrases* 
bat  apophthegais,  in  die  severe  style  of  the  ancients :  it 
is  a  monnmeat  worthy  the  veaeration  of  all  epicures^ 

It  is  under  the  regency  that  we  find  this  definition  of 
BHUi,  Bwimsf  emimumif — a  definition  which  is  worth  all 
Ikose  which  the  materialists  of  the  eighteendi  century 
have  imagined.  Indeed,  of  all  the  animals  in  the  creation, 
man  alone  lights  a  fire  to  prepare  his  food :  the  ape,  as  an 
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ingenioas  writer*  has  observed,  which  has  so  decided  an 
inclination  for  imitation,  never  thought  of  dressing  iti 
food.  Mons.  Pougens  threw  Jocko  some  bits  of  wood  to 
light  a  brazier's  fire,  but  the  intelligent  animal  did  not 
dress  its  dinner  on  it. 

The  application  of  chemistry  to  alimentary  prepara* 
tions  gave  rise  to  a  number  of  nutritive  combinationsi 
which  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of  the  art  of  Apicius, 
rendered  those  who  distinguished  themselves  in  it  more 
valuable  than  before.  The  charms  of  gold,  honours,  and 
glory,  (for  the  kitchen  afforded  all  these  things,)  inflamed 
every  mind  :  the  wooden  horse  of  Troy  could  not  have 
contained  all  the  practitioners  of  this  period.  Then  every 
great  lord  had  a  cook  whom  he  treated  more  like  a  friend 
than  a  servant,  never  lefl  in  town  or  country,  took  with 
him  on  his  travels,  and  paid  exorbitantly.  They  then 
bought  a  cook  as  dear  as  an  original  of  Raphael.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  see  cooks,  quitting  the  common  track, 
aspire  at  a  higher  course,  search  into  antiquity,  call 
upon  the  manes  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  artists,  to 
learn  the  secret  of  making  those  sauces  considered  as 
lost  for  ever,  and^by  dint  of  patience  and  genius^  recover 
some,  and  invent  others  which  the  ancients  might  have 
envied  us.  Unhappily,  the  libertinism  of  morals,' which 
had  crept  from  the  throne  to  the  lowest  ranks  of  society, 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  '^  March  of  Gastronomy." 

Let  us  explain  ourselves. 

The  example  of  the  Regent,  who  admitted  concubines 
to  his  table,  was  followed  by  all  his  courtiers.    It  became 

♦  Accum. 
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UnonaLble  among  the  great  to  dine  with  actresses  an(| 
kept  women.      It   was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
pxAva  of  the  cooks  should  let  itself  down  to  a  level  with 
these  impudent  parasites,  and,  as  one  might  say,  to  etk* 
ininate  itself.     The  manly  food  that  had  been  served  at 
the  table  in  the  olden  time,  the  spices,  banished  from 
their  alimentary  preparations,  were  supplied  by  sugar, 
symps,   and  essences  mixed  in  every  dish  presented  to 
these  Sybarites;  and  they  were  not  far  from  seing  the 
legimeu  of  Pythagoras  prevail  in  France :  all  the  gods 
of  the  ancients  came  down  from  Olympus  upon  tables 
in  the  form  of  pies,  which  their  great  cooks  were  con«* 
demned  to  make  and  adorn  with  their  own  hands. 

The  science  of  gastronomy  made  great  progress  under 
Louis  XV.,  a  brilliant  epoch  for  the  literature  of  gastro- 
nomy :  together  with  the  fashions,  customs^  freedom  of 
<q>inion,  and  taste  for  equipages  and  horses  brought  from 
Great  Britain, — some  new  dishes  taken  from  the  culinary 
code  of  this  country,  such  as  puddings  and  beef-steaks, 
were  also  introduced  into  France. 

Thanks  to  the  increasing  progress  and  discoveries  in 
diemistry,  and  to  the  genius  of  our  artists,  the  art  of  cook- 
ery rose  to  the  greatest  height  towards  the  end  of  the  last 
centory.  What  a  famous  age  was  that  of  Mezelier, 
TAsne,  Jouvent,  Richaud,  Chaud^  and  Robert  I 

*'  It  is  difficult  to  forget  it,'*  says  a  journalist,  whose 
literary  articles  have  as  much  of  the  piquant  as  the  sauces 
of  Laguipierre,  "  that  some  men,  who  were  total  strangers 
to  our  manners,  and  whose  memory  all  cooks  ought  for 
ever  to  execrate,  would  soon  have  accustomed  us  to  those 
accursed  dishes,  which  might  have  satisfied  the  Romans 
in  the  first  ages  of  the  republic,  but  which  are  repugnant 
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io  the  tielicacy  of  our  taste*  What  tioies  1  what  customs ! 
buty  above  all,  what  dinaenl  The  people  themselves 
were  soon  disgusted  with  them.  They  had  been  promised 
better  ooes,  and  they  could  not  conceive  why  they  should 
tsre  so  badly  in  the  midst  of  the  homage  paid  to  their 
io^'ereignty.  Poor  sovereigns !  who  had  ibr  their  dinner 
only  a  dish  of  lentiles,  which,  in  spite  of  the  love  of  their 
country,  the  only  seasoning,  was  not  the  less  insipid.'^  But 
as  all  tibat  is  violent  is  of  short  diu^tion,  the  people  threw 
aside  the  royal  purple,  which  suited  them  so  ill«  and,  like 
the  Hdirews,  again  desired  their  onions  of  Egypt.  Then 
came  the  Tribunes,  under  whom  the  people  were  allowed 
two  meals  a  day.  The  cooks,  until  then  concealed  in  their 
kitchen,  and  lamenting  the  inactivity  to, which  they  had 
been  condemned,  rea{q>eaved,  went  in  quest  of  their  former 
masters,  but  not  finding  them,  offered  their  talents  to 
Aose  bastard  republicans,  who  were  no  sooner  permitted 
to  eat  to  keep  themselves  alive,  than  they  kept  open 
house,  strove  to  regain  lost  time,  and  now  seemed  only  to 
live  for  the  sake  of  eating. 

History  will  never  foiget  that  great  man,  who  aspired  to 
all  kinds  of  glory,  and  would  have  been,  if  he  had  wished* 
as  great  a  cocdc  as  he  was  a  statesman, — I  mean  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand,  who  re-kindled  the  sacred  flame  in  France. 
The  first  clouds  of  smoke,  which  announced  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  science  of  cookery  in  the  capital,  appeared  from 
the  kitchen  of  an  ancient  Bishop. 

A  revolution  like  the  French,  which  presented  to  their 
«yes  such  terrible  spectacles,  must  have  led  some  traces 
in  their  phjrsical  or  intdlectual  constitution.  At  the  end 
of  this  Uoody  drama,  the  mind,  bewildered  by  the  late 
dreadful  scenes,  was  nnaUe  to  feel  those  sweet  and 
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dnootaons,  in  which  it  had  formerly  ddigfated ; 
m  the  palate,  havii^  long  beea  at  rest,  and  now  become 
UaotedU  mast  leqnire  hi^aeosoned  dishes,  to  excite  an 
appetite.  The  reiga  of  the  Directory,  therefore,  is  that 
afBofDanoesilaRadcliflk^  as  wdlas  of  Sauces  &  la  Pro- 
fcngale.  Fortunatdiy,  the  eighth  of  Brumaire  pulled 
dovB  the  five  Directors,  together  with  their  saucepans. 
.  Their  fiill  was  celebrated  by  the  joyous  disciples  of 
Spicoms,  eveo  od  the  stagey  where  they  laughed  for  the 
fast  time  smce  the  last  tea  years,  and  was  celebrated  in 
festivities,  at  which  were  seen  those  piqiUMlea  beauties^ 
who,  daring  the  discords,  had  given  proo&  of  the  most 
heroic  sacrifices,  and  who,  at  the  return  of  peace,  graced 
their  banquets  with  their  presence,  in  order  to  excite  the 
Kvdy  sallies  and  noisy  mirth  of  the  guests.  It  will  be 
aanly  believed  th^  they  could  not  present  the  rosy  lips  of 
fre  fiur  sex  with  the  garlic  and  onions  of  the  republicans* 
Under  the  Consulship,  and  during  the  empire,  the  art 
of  cooking,  thanks  to  the  labours  of  BeauvilKers,  Balaine, 
and  other  artists,  made  new  and  remarkable  improve- 
Bents.  Among  the  promoters  of  the  gastric  science,  the 
same  of  a  simple  amateur  makes  a  distinguished  figure — 
k  is  Grisnod  de  la  Reyni^,  whose  almanack  the  late 
Duke  of  York  called  the  most  delightful  book  that  ever 
ifisaed  from  the  press.  We  may  affirm,  that  the  Almanach 
det  Gowrmands  made  a  complete  revcdution  in  the  lan- 
guage and  usages  of  the  country.  Before  it  appeared,  a 
man  of  fashion  would  have  blushed  to  be  heard  speaking  of 
cookery.  Grisnod  de  la  Reyniere  ennobled  its  language, 
and  at  the  same  time  inspired  a  taste  for  it,  by  proving  that 
the  genius  of  that  science  may  be  accompanied  by  all  the 
nobler  qualities  of  the  mind.     The  French  are  not  in* 
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debted  to  M.  Grisnod  for  any  discovery;  he  created 
nothings  not  even  a  sauce,  and  yet  hU  name  will  be  re- 
membered in  that  country,  as  long  as  people  continue  to 
eat  there :  the  songs  of  the  Orpheus  of  Pesaro  will  be 
antiquated,  and  the  pills  of  Abemethy  out  of  fashion,  whea 
the  Almanach  des  Grourmands  will  be  read, — full  of  life 
and  glory.  We  are  yet  too  near  the  restoration  to  deter*^ 
mine  the  degree  of  influence  it  had  on  cookery  in  France. 
The  restoration  has  introduced  into  Monarchy  the  re^ 
presentative  forms  friendly  to  epicurism,  and  in  this' 
respect  it  is  a  true  blessing, — ^a  new  era  opened  to  those 
who  are  hungry.  However,  we  shall  soon  have  it  in  our 
power  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  constitutional 
government  on  the  national  love  of  feasting.  A  maa 
who,  for  these  five-and-twenty  years,  has  held  in  their 
Legislative  Assemblies  the  place  which  Copernicus  as-- 
signed  to  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  has  traced  a  picture 
of  it  in  one  volume  octavo,  under  the  title  of  Histoire  de 
la  gueule  en  France  depuis  la  Revolution  en  HQQ^jusqu^i 
no8  jours.  We  have  seen  some  portions  of  the  work,  in 
which  we  have  discovered  many  happy  conceptions,  new- 
ideas,  profound  thought,  and  a  concise  and  nervous 
style.  One  of  the  chapters  bears  this  title :  Nomina^ 
Hon  of  M.  A.  due  to  a  pie  of  goose^liver;  another,  the 
turkey  with  truffles  and  the  censure;  a  third,  the  eigh^ 
teenth  of  Brumaire  explained  by  the  larks  ofPithiviers  ; 
and  another,  the  liberty  of  the  press  repulsed  with  con'^ 
siderable  loss  by  a  fat  chicken  of  Strasbourg. 


ON  THE  IMPUTED  ILL  EFFECTS  OF  COOKERY 

ON  THE  HEALTH. 


"  Sir,  tilt  waste  of  life  must  be  repaired  by  the  indulgences  of  the 
table."— I>r./oAjuoM'«  Table  Talk. 


Many  persons,  bat  particularly  Medical  Practitioners 
faave^  from  time  immemorial,  been  the  declared  enemies 
of  Cooks  and  Cookery.  The  determination  of  the  latter 
to  keep  mankind  under  their  despotic  dominion,  has  en<» 
•gaged  them  in  a  perpetual  warfare  against  whatever  might 
oppose  their  peculiar  interests.  But  I  will  dare  to 
affirm  that  good  Cookery,  so  far  from  possessing  any 
deleterious  tendency,  is,  on  the  contrary,  highly  con* 
ducive  to  the  preservation  of  health,  inasmuch  as  it  pro* 
tects  the  appetite  against  the  disadvantageous  monotony 
of  plain  food.  I  will  not»  however,  pretend  to  deny^  that, 
like  everything  else,  it  should  be  used  with  discretion; 
but  on  what  enjoyment,  or  even  ordinary  function  of  life^ 
I  would  ask,  is  not  discretion  an  indispensable  attendant? 
Hie  mischief  then  lies  only  in  the  abuse.  A  skilful  and 
well-directed  Cookery  abounds  in  chemical  preparations^ 
highly  salutary  to  weak  stomachs.  There  exists  a  salu<^ 
brity  of  aliment  suited  to  every  age.  Infancy,  youth, 
maturity,  and  old  age— each  has  its  peculiarly  adapted 
food,  and  that  not  merely  applicable  to  digestive  powers 
in  full  vigour,  but  to  stomachs  feebly  organized  by  nature^ 
or  to  those  debilitated  by  excess. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  at  being  obliged  to  combat  a 
still  more  powerful,  though  amiable  enemy  to  Cookery. 
The  Ladies  of  England  are  unfavourably  disposed  to- 
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irards  our  art ;  yet  I  find  no  difficulty  in  assigning  the 
cause  of  it.     It  is  particularly  the  case  with  them  (and 
indeed  it  is  so  in  some  measure  with  our  own  sex)  that 
they  are  not  introduced  to  their  parents'  table  till  their 
palates  have  been  completely  benumbed  by  the  strict  diet 
observed  in  the  nursery  and  boarding-schools.     Here, 
then,  are  two  antagonists  to  cookery — the  Ladies  and  the 
Doctors,  whose  empire  is  as  extensive  as  the  universe^ 
and  who  divide  the  world  between  them.     However,  in 
spite  of  the  envious,  the  Ladies  will  still  wield  the  sceptre 
of  pleasure ;  while  the  dispensations  of  the  Doctors  will 
be  sought  for  by  us  only  when  under  the  influence  of  pain. 
Nature  affords  a  simple  remedy  against  the  abuse  of 
good  cheer — ^Abstinence.    If  you  have  eaten  too  much^ 
doubtless  you  will  feel  inconvenienced.     In  that  case^ 
liave  immediate  recourse  to  some  weak  tea  *,  which  will 
speedily  liberate  your  stomach   from   the  superfluities 
which  encumber  and  oppress  it,  without  leaving  those 
intestinal  pains  which  are  rather  the  result  of  the  medi- 
cine than  the  effect  of  the  disorder.     Numbers  of  persons 
attribute  the  gout  to  the  frequent  use  of  dishes  dressed  in 
the  French  way.    Many  years'  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  proved  to  me,  that  this  disorder  has  not  its 
origin  in  good  cheer,  but  in  excesses  of  other  kinds.  Have 
we  not  seen,  in  years  past,  numberless  individuals  who 
have  lived  entirely  on  French  Cookery,  to  very  advanced 
ages,  without  being  afflicted  with  that  disorder  ?  and  do 
we  not  see  daily,  that  the  greater  number  of  those  who 
suffer  the  acute  agonies  of  it,  derive  it  from  their  prede* 
cessors,  rather  than  from  their  own  habits  of  life  ?    A 

*  Galen  and  Hippocratek  said,  that  they  left  behind  them  two 
still  greater  Doctofs  than  themselves— WAxxa  and  AssruutNca* 
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copious  and  sustained  exercise  is  the  surest  preventive* 
It  is  true  the  gout  more  frequently  attacks  the  wealthy 
than  the  indigent :  hence  it  has  been  attributed  to  their 
vay  of  living ;  but  this  is  an  error.     It  is  exercise  only 
which  they  need;   not  an  airing  on  horseback,  or  in  a 
carriage^   bat   that  bodily    activity  which^   occasioning 
fiaitigae,  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  repose*. 
I  do   not  attempt  then^  as  empirics  do,  to  prescribe 
ineffectually  a  remedy  to   cure  the  gout;  but   I   have 
this  advantage  over  them,  that  I  can  afford  a  positive 
preventive  against  it^  and  thus  prevent  many  a  sufferer 
from   falling    under    their   dominion.      If  the   Art   of 
Cookery  had  been  held  in  a  little  more  estimation,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  among  its  professors  many 
might  have  been  found  of  sufficient  information,  and  suf» 
ficiently  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  human  race,  to 
give  prescriptions  in  Cookery,  as  Doctors  give  them  in 
■ledicine.     We  have    this   advantage^    however,   over 
them,  that  our  compositions  are  always  agreeable  to  the 
palate,  while  theirs  are  horribly   disgusting.      I   could 
therefore  recommend  a  skilfully  dressed  dish,  as  in  all 
respects  more  salubrious  than  simple  fare.     I  do  not 
mean  to  deny  that  a  plainly  roasted  joint^  well  done,  is 
fr>od  of  easy  digestion  ;  but  I  peremptorily  proscribe  all 
salted  and  underdone  provisions.     Pork,  in  whatever  way 
it  may  be  dressed,  is  always  unwholesome ;  yet  if  dressed 
in  the  Froich  fashion,  the  stimulant  of  a  sauce  makes 
it  aperient,  and  it  of  course  is  less  indigestive  than  when 
dressed  plainly.     Our  manner  of  dressing  vegetables  la 
more  various  and  extensive  than  in  England^  a  circum*' 
stance  which  embraces  the  double  advantage  of  flattering 
the  pahte  sad  being  of  easier  digestion* 

I  would  recommend  as  a  certain  preventm  BigaLXtufc 
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disorder,  great  bodily  exercise — as  hunting,  billiards, 
tennis,  shuttlecock,  fencing,  &c.,  for  gentlemen;  and 
for  ladies^  dancing,  and  such  lively  exercises  as  are 
suited  to  their  sex  :  walking  also,  but  not  the  grave  and 
deliberate  movements  of  a  magistrate,  but  an  active  and 
accelerated  pace,  such  as  may  occasion  fatigue.  Thus 
you  may  find  health  and  appetite,  which  afford  the  plea- 
sure of  self-government,  by  keeping  you  from  the  power 
of  Doctors  and  Doctors'  stuff*. 

One  more  remark,  and  that  on  the  disproportion  of 
talent  which  exists  among  Cooks.  A  person  who  has 
never  tasted  made  dishes,  sits  down  for  the  first  time, 
perhaps,  to  indifferently  dressed  ones :  hence  arises,  at 
first  setting  out,  an  impression,  which  the  Author  con- 
fesses it  is  hardly  possible  to  overcome.  He  himself 
infinitely  prefers  a  plain  dish  to  a  made  dish  that  is 
badly  seasoned,  badly  trimmed,  and,  above  all,  dressed 
in  an  uncleanly  manner,  and  served  up  with  a  disagree- 
able appearance.  But  the  wealthy  are  able  to  vanquish 
these  disadvantages,  by  engaging  in  their  service  persons 
properly  qualified  to  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  Artists. 

I  would,  in  conclusion,  endeavour  to  persuade  my 
readers  that  Cookery,  well  executed,  is  both  nutritive 
and  easy  of  digestion ;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  custom 
of  many  medical  practitioners  who  decry  the  use  of  it, 
I  cannot  cite  a  better  instance  of  its  good  effects  than 
myself,  who  have  always  lived  on  good,  indeed  on  the 
best  of  cookery,  and  who,  although  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  am  still  in  good  health,  and  possess  an  ex- 
cellent appetite ;  but  die  causes  of  the  continuance  of 
these  two  great  blessings  are,  undoubtedly,  my  constant 
activity,  and  the  exercises  which  I  take,  without  which  I 
afioald  enjoy  neitber^ 
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"  C«Nisider,  Sir,  the  great  utility  of  the  decorums  of  life.  Cease  to  dig* 
pan»e  then  ;  and  let  me  no  longer  bear  your  sneers  against  the  art  of  carving. 
Voa  sboold  praise,  not  ridicule  your  friend,  who  caries  with  as  much  earnest- 
Bess  of  purpose  as  though  he  were  legislating.  Whatever  is  to  be  done  at  all. 
riMMild  always  be  well  done." — Dr.  Johnton't  Table  Talk, 


The  Art  of  Carving  is,  in  two  respects,  too  nearly  allie<^ 
to  the  interests  of  a  family  to  be  neglected;  first,  that  by 
cutting  the  meat  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  more  tender 
and  palatable ;  and  secondly,  that  when  the  joint  is  judi- 
ciously carved,  there  will  remain  enough  of  it  to  be  again, 
presented  at  table.  On  the  other  hand,  a  joint  badi/ 
carved  is  utterly  spoiled:  for  instance  in  tfie  case  of 
roast  beef,  if  you  do  not  like  the  outside,  cut  off  thb 
brown  part  on  one  side,  and  afterwards  carve  what  you 
want ;  by  proceeding  in  this  manner,  the  joint  will  have 
a  good  appearance  so  long  as  it  remains  at  table,  and 
when  put  in  the  larder,  the  meat  will  retain  the  gravy, 
but  if  you  attack  the  joint  in  the  middle,  as  some  persons 
do,  the  gravy  will  run  out  on  both  sides,  and  the  meat 
become  dry  and  good  for  nothing,  and  the  joint  conse- 
quently shrink  and  be  no  more  presentable. 

I  have  heard  many  gentlemen  complain  that  they 
could  not  have  cold  meat  when  they  wanted.  The  main 
cause  of  this  deficiency  is  the  bad  mode  of  carving ;  for, 
in  large  families,  where  many  joints  are  served  often,  not 
one  is  presentable. — As  the  servants  like  to  adopt  the 
fashions  of  their  masters,  they  carve  their  meat  exactly 
like  them,  and,  exactly  like  their  masters,  spoil  every 
joint.  The  unfortunate  cook  has  all  the  blame  of  this ; 
whereas,  were  he  to  roast  all  the  produce  of  Smithfield 
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market,  he  could  scarcely  remedy  what  a  little  attention 
to  the  niceties  would  readily  obviate. 

A  lady  in  the  first  rank  of  the  nobility  was  good  enough 
to  suggest  to  me  the  propriety  of  teaching  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen  a  useful  method  of  carving. — ^The  ele- 
gance and  gracefulness  which  some  ladies  display  who 
do  the  honours  of  the  table  consist,  first,  in  a  peculiar 
manner  of  placing  their  guests  at  table,  and  also  in  the 
great  judgment  which  they  shew  in  recommending  dishes 
in  their  proper  course.  Cookery  is  one  art;  carving, 
though  inferior  in  kind,  is  another.  The  order  of  the 
sepast  should  also  be  understood;  for,  suppose  you 
tave  on  the  table  some  dressed  fish  under  a  cover,  which 
your  butler  neglects  to  remove,  it  will  not  be  noticed  ia 
time  nor  be  touched  after  the  p&tes,  croquettes,  and 
risolles.  Again,  all  strong  dishes  should  be  eaten  last ; 
for  if  you  commence  upon  salmi,  poivrade,  tomata,  &c. 
before  a  supreme,  a  saut^  aux  truffes,  or  any  other  mild 
4ish,  they  will  taste  flat  and  insipid.  As  a  rule,  take  the 
light-coloured  sauce  first ;  for  a  high  colour  is  always 
obtained  by  intense  reduction  of  meat,  and  it  is  easy  to 
conclude  that  the  brown  sauce  must  be  the  stronger. 

ROUND    OF   BE£F. 

l*his  great  joint,  an  emblem  of  English  hospitality,  must 
not  be  unnoticed  in  a  work  like  the  present ;  therefore, 
when  the  round  appears  at  table,  cut  some  small  slices 
from  it,  and  have  a  plate  from  the  sideboard  to  place  them 
on.  Never  put  these  trimmings  in  the  dish,  they  look 
ragged,  and  nave  a  bad  appearance  amongst  the  vege- 
tables which  garnish  the  round.  Carve  thin  slices,  judi- 
ciously mixing  the  fat  and  lean ;  add  a  spoonful  of  gravy 
and  some  of  the  v^tables  that  garnish  the  meat. 

Do  not  forget,  when  the  joint  is  sent  to  the  larder,  to 
turn  it,  so  as  to  let  all  the  gravy  run  to  that  part  which 
you  intend  to  eat  cold. 
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BUMP   OP  BEEF. 

The  rump  of  beef,  if  good,  is  always  well  covered  with  fat^ 
and  the  part  which  eats  best  boiled,  is  also  best  whea 
roasted.  Mind  the  meat  under  the  fat,  and  present  your 
knife  crossways ;  do  not  press  too  hard^  but  cut  Hghtly  a 
single  stroke  about  three  inches  deep,  then  another  inc& 
sion  two  lines  distant.  The  top  is  generally  very  fat,  but 
this  may  always  be  easily  remedied  by  directing  the  cool 
not  to  send  it  up  too  fat ;  indeed  it  will  never  occur  witBi 
an  experienced  cook.  When  the  fat  slice  is  taken  ofi^ 
remember  that  the  narrow  side  is  infinitely  the  best  meat 
This  part  of  the  joint  is  very  juicy  and  succulent,  and 
nothing  in  cookery  is  so  tender  and  fiavorous ;  it  is  prefer- 
able to  any  other  meat.  Do  not  cut  the  slices  too  thick  • 
meat  so  carved  never  eats  well. 

VBEAST     OP     BEEF     GLAZED,      COMMONLY     CALLED     THt 

TREMBLING   PART. 

This  part  of  the  breast  is  not  inferior  to  the  rump,  thougk 
many  persons  prefer  the  former,  as  it  appears  long^ 
square,  and  unsightly. 

Do  not  begin,  as  is  the  \Tilgar  custom,  in  the  middle 
of  the  joint,  but  first  cut  a  slice  on  the  left  side,  and  con- 
tinue to  carve  thin  slices,  taking  care  to  help  an  equal 
portion  of  lean  and  fat.  As  this  joint  is  always  garnished 
-with  vegetables,  help  some  of  them  with  the  meat,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  the  vegetables  only  ;  never  cover  the 
meat  with  the  sauce  :  if  the  eater  likes  it,  he  can  dip  his 
meat  in  the  sauce  himself. 

ROAST   SIRLOIN    OF    BEEF. 

As  this  piece  of  beef  is  always  tenderer  than  any  other 
part,  and  likewise  looks  better,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
it  on  most  tables,  although  it  may  be  considered  the  re* 
presentative  of  the  national  cookery  of  this  country.  At 
the  table  of  an  epicure  of  fashion,  this  elephantine  joint 
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gets  no  other  place  than  the  sidebeoard,  where  it  is  the 
province  of  the  maltre-d'hdtel  to  carve  it  as  follows : — 

In  the  first  place,  if  an  amateur  of  beef  likes  it  very 
tender,  you  must  turn  the  beef  on  one  side,  and  then  cut 
a  thin  slice  out  of  the  thick  part,  w  ith  a  small  bit  of  &t 
adding  a  spoonful  of  gravy.  Whenever  fat  meat  is 
carved,  it  is  always  necessary  to  have  a  hot  plate,  other- 
wise the  fat  will  freeze  directly.  The  upper  part  should 
always  be  carved  at  the  end,  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other;  but  the  meat  should  never  be  carved  in  the 
middle,  unless  you  wish  to  destroy  the  joint  in  revenge. 
The  middle  of  a  large  joint  is  very  seldom  done  enough. 
Some  persons  are  afraid  of  finding  the  outside  too  dry ;  but 
cut  out  a  slice  or  two,  and  you  will  find  what  will  be 
satisfactory. 

If  you  have  a  clever  person  in  the  kitchen,  he  will 
help  you,  by  (before  putting  the  joint  to  the  spit)  re- 
moving those  little  flat  bones  which  impede  the  action 
of  the  knife.  Be  careful,  in  carving,  always  to  cut  down 
straight  to  the  bone  ;  by  this  method  you  never  spoil  the 
joint,  and  can  help  a  great  many  with  little  meat ;  what 
remains  looks  well,  and  is  good  to  eat. 

These  observations  are  highly  necessary  to  be  attended 
to  by  those  who  keep  large  establishments ;  and  when 
those  persons  who  carve  badly  come  to  keep  house  them- 
selves, they  will  soon  find,  to  their  cost,  the  numerous  ex- 
penses which  occur  from  bad  carving  and  bad  manage- 
ment. 

In  a  public  establishment,  like  a  Club,  nothing  is  so  pre- 
judicial as  bad  carving.  A  joint  badly  carved  at  first  by 
one,  is  always  disregarded  by  the  other  members ;  and 
very  frequently,  from  this  circumstance,  a  piece  of  meat, 
of  great  weight  and  great  price,  is  no  longer  presentable^ 
and  is  left,  to  the  loss  of  the  establishment. 
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SADDLE   OF  MUTTON. 

This  joint  is  by  no  means  an  economical  one,  as  no  meat 
from  the  butcher's  shop  is  so  excessively  dear,  considering 
the  little  meat  you  can  cut  from  it,  and  the  great  wast^ 
there  is  in  skin,  fat,  and  bone ;  and  that,  above  all,  it  pro- 
duces no  cold  meat  for  future  use,  and  can  only  be  used 
again  in  the  shape  of  hash. 

The  method  usually  adopted  in  carving  this  joint,  i^ 
contrary  to  taste  and  judgment.  To  have  the  meat  in  the 
grain,  pass  your  knife  straight  to  one  side  of  the  chine^  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  bone  ;  then  turn  the  knife  straight 
from  you,  and  cut  the  first  slice  out ;  then  cut  slices  of 
lean  and  fat.  By  disengaging  the  slices  from  the  fiat 
bone  in  this  manner,  it  will  have  a  better  appearance,  and 
you  will  be  enabled  to  assist  more  guests. 

The  amateur  of  tender  meat  will,  by]turning  the  saddle 
npside  down,  find  that  the  under  fillets  are  most  excellent, 
and  worthy  to  be  ofiered  to  the  first  dandy  of  the  day. 

LEG    OF    MUTTON. 

This  joint  finds  its  way  as  well  to  the  tables  of  the  rich  as  tot 
those  of  the  poor.  It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the  outer 
skin  of  prime  mutton  should  be  very  brown,  and  the  nervesi 
very  small ;  to  be  of  good  flavour,  it  should  be  at  least; 
five  years  old.  Another  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  meat^ 
is,  when  the  grain  is  small,  the  gravy  brown,  and  the  leg 
short. 

To  carve  this  meat,  you  must  always  slice  it  lightly^^^, 
othenvise,  if  you  press  too  hard,  the  knife  will  not  cut,  and, 
you  squeeze  out  all  the  gravy,  and  serve  your  guests  with 
dry  meat.  This  joint  is  too  easy  to  carve,  to  render  it, 
necessary  to  give  a  long  description  about  it;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  if  you  carve  lightly  as  above  directed,  the  meat 
will  retain  all  its  goodness. 

0  5 
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8IRL01N   OF  YELL. 

This  joint  appears  frequently  at  dinner,  and  gains  as 
much  as  a  saddle  of  mutton  from  a  judicious  method  of 
carving. 

Pass  your  knife  first  close  and  straight  to  the  chine 
bone,  then  cut,  in  a  direction  straight  from  you,  some 
slices  of  liean  and  fat.  By  this  means  you  give  a  better 
form  ta  the  pieces  you  help  with,  and  what  is  left  retains 
its  savour  and  gravy  to  the  last 

FILLET   OF   VEAL. 

This  joint  is  not  one  which  I  would  recommend  to  the 
epicure,  for  nothing,  in  my  opinion^  is  so  dry  as  a  fillet  of 
veal.  Veal  is  a  meat  difficult  of  digestion,  as  is  lamb, 
and  pork  ;  if  not  well  done,  it  is  not  eatable,  and  if  too 
much  done,  it  is  dry.  Between  these  difficulties  how  can 
perfection  be  obtained,  where  all  is  left  to  chance,  and  the 
skill  of  the  cook  ?  Take  notice,  that  the  stuffing  is  always 
in  the  fat  part  of  this  joint. 

Always  carve  this  joint  flat,  not  cutting  here  and  there, 
as  some  persons  do,  acting  as  if  they  wanted  a  diploma 
to  spoil  the  meat  entrusted  to  their  care. 

The  fillet  of  veal  should  always  be  taken  from  a  cow- 
ealf ;  the  udder  is  a  substance  which  may  induce  one  to 
eat  it  The  sirloin,  however^  is  far  preferable,  and  more 
delicate. 

HAM   AND   TONGUE 

Always  appear  at  table  to  relish  the  insipidity  of  white 
meat,  whether  veal  or  poultry.  To  carve  ham,  commence 
with  the  knuckle  and  cut  down  to  the  bone,  observing 
that  ham  or  tongue  should  always  be  cut  delicately  thin. 
The  tongue  must  be  begun  at  the  thickest  end,  cut  in 
ihin  slices  likewise;  remember  what  I  have  previously 
said,  as  to  using  the  knife  lightly;  if  you  press  on  it^ 
you  will  not  cut  neatly,  and  will  certainly  spoil  whatever 
^ou  have  imdertaken  to  carve* 
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calf's  read. 

lliis  remove  seldom  appears  at  the  table  of  an  Englisli 
gentleman ;  but  I  must  give  a  rule  for  carving  it,  in  case 
it  should  make  its  appearance  at  the  table  of  any  of  my 
readers. 

The  parts  most  delicate  in  the  head  are  the  bit  under 
the  ears,  next  the  eyes,  and  the  side  of  the  cheek.  When 
you  help  anybody,  always  take  care  to  keep  the  side  of 
the  skin  uppermost ;  and  put  sauce  over  the  meat  oc 
those  you  assist ;  if  they  like  it,  they  will,  dip  the  meat 
into  it  themselves  :  it  is  usual  to  give  those  whom  yoii 
may  help  a  small  portion  of  the  brain,  and  a  little  bit  of 
the  tongue. 

SUCKING   PIG. 

This  dish  seldom  a{^ars  at  table  in  town,  as  the 
manner  of  feeding  pigs  all  round  London  has  disgusted^ 
every  body ;  but  a  little  one,  presented  by  a  farmer,  may 
be  permitted  to  shew  itself,  and  will  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  describe  the  manner  of  cutting  it  up. 

Cut  off  the  head  in  the  first  place ;  then  proceed  from 
the  neck  to  the  tail^  carving  neatly ;  cut  the  half  into 
quarters  (the  fore-quarter  is  the  most  delicate  piece) 
and  divide  these  quarters  into  small  bits^  and  be  parti* 
cular  in  dividing  the  skin  equally  with  the  meat;  yoa 
may  find  some  difficulty  in  cutting  the  skin,  but  as  it  it 
the  best  part  you  must  never  neglect  to  help  it.  Never 
fail  to  add  sauce  and  gravy. 

If  you  split  the  head  in  two,  and  scatter  over  it  plenty 
of  salt  and  pepper,  and  send  it  to  be  devilled  in  the 
kitchen,  you  will  find  it  most  relishing. 

TUBKEY. 

If  you  carve  a  turkey  at  the  table  of  a  nobleman,  yoa 
must  only  cut  thin  slices  from  the  breast ;  sojne  personSi) 
boweverj  like  the  wing. — ^Mind  and  always  give  a  little 
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of  the  stuffing  with  the  meat,  a  little  gravy  or  sauce,  but 
Xiever  put  the  gravy  over  the  meat ;  white  meat  must 
retain  its  colour.  A  turkey  well  managed  will  serve  a 
large  company. 

First  cut  one  wing  and  then  the  other,  next  the  two 
legs,  and  divide  the  breast  from  the  back.  Carve  the 
breast  into  several  bits  according  to  the  size  of  the  bird  :  in 
general,  ladies  should  be  helped  to  a  smaller  piece  than 
the  gentlemen,  as  the  latter  are  for  the  most  part  en- 
dowed with  larger  appetites.  The  leg  must  be  cut  first 
in  two,  then  divided  into  two  pieces  again;  if  the  turkey 
is  very  large,  cut  the  meat  from  the  bone,  as  the  bits  will 
Stppear  too  big  in  a  plate. — Observe  that,  in  roasted 
fowl,  the  breast  is  the  best  part ;  in  boiled  fowl,  the  leg 
is  preferable. 

HARE    AND    RABBIT. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  carving  the  above 
animals,  is  the  sharpness  of  your  steel,  as  nothing  appears 
at  table  presenting  more  difficulties  in  carving  than  hare; 
rabbit  is  not  quite  so  troublesome,  because  more  tender. 

Mind  that  the  servant  always  puts  the  hare  On  the  table 
with  the  head  on  your  left ;  then  thrust  in  the  point  of 
your  knife  a  little  above  the  shoulder,  and  close  to  the 
middle  bone ;  slice  down  to  the  bottom  so  as  to  detach 
the  flesh  from  the  bone  ;  then  cut  the  shoulder  off  and 
divide  one  side-fillet  into  about  three  or  four  "pieces. 
When  you  assist  your  guest,  add  some  of  the  stuffing,  a 
little  gravy,  and  offer  the  currant  jelly.  The  legs  of  hare 
ire  in  general  dry  and  tough  ;  but  if,  in  consequence  of  the 
iumber  of  your  party,  you  are  necessitated  to  offer  some, 
cut  off  some  of  the  outer  part,  but  never  give  the  bone,  as 
it  would  be  vulgar  and  a  breach  of  good  manners. 

Rabbit  must  be  carved  in  the  same  manner  ;^but  as  it 
contains  no  stuffing,  there  should  be  some  gravy,  and 
parsley  and  butter,  with  the  liver  chopped  in  the  sauce. 
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The  shoulder  of  rabbit  is  very  delicate,  and  the  brain  is  a 
titbit  for  a  lady.  Cut  the  head,  therefore,  in  two,  and  help 
her  to  it. 

FOWL. 

In  helping  ladies,  cut  first  a  small  bit  of  the  breast,  or  from 
a  wing,  which  they  sometimes  prefer ;  for  as  they  eat 
little,  they  like  to  pick  the  bone  :  then  another  small  part 
of  the  breast,  as  far  as  you  can;  if  more  be  wanted,  sever 
the  leg  from  the  body,  and  divide  it  in  two ;  always  offer 
the  thick  part  first,  keeping  to  the  very  last  the  pinion^ 
vulgarly  called  the  drumstick.  In  case  of  a  scarcity, 
then  divide  the  breast  carcase  from  the  back;  cut  the 
back  iu  two,  and  offer  the  rump  first,  keeping  a  little  for 
the  carver  if  you  can. 

PHEASANT. 

Cut  the  breast  of  the  pheasant  into  small  slices,  which 
help  immediately  to  the  guests,  that  they  may  eat  them 
in  perfection ;  add  a  small  drop  of  gravy,  a  little  bread 
sauce,  and  some  of  the  cresses  they  are  garnished  with. 

PARTRIDGE. 

This  excellent  bird  may  sev\e  to  display  the  dexterity  of 
a  host. 

First  stick  your  fork  into  the  breast,  then  cut  one  wing 
close  to  the  back,  then  the  other,  and  next  the  two  legs. 
The  breast  must  be  divided  from  the  back,  making  in  all 
six  pieces. 

Help  the  wing,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  person  you 
esteem  most,  but  always  give  the  leg  and  back  to  the 
amateurs  of  game.  A  little  gravy,  a  little  bread  sauce, 
and  some  of  the  cress,  if  there  be  any  for  garnish,  should 
be  added. 
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OOOSE,  ]>UCK,  AND  WILD  DUCK. 

lliese  birds  must  always  be  carved  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Cut  small  slices,  and  open  the  inside  t6  get  at 
some  of  the  seasoning  within ;  add  a  little  gravy  and 
some  of  the  apple  sauce.  Wild  duck  is  carved  by  slicing 
the  breast  in  the  first  instance,  and  pouring  over  the 
gashes  a  few  spoonsful  of  sauce,  composed  of  port  wine 
or  claret,  lemon  juice,  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper ;  dex- 
terity in  preparing  which,  evinces  a  gentlemanlike  taste. 

Little  more  is  to  be  added  on  the  subject  of  carving, 
although  one  of  immense  importance,  as  practice  alone 
can  give  proficiency.  The  more  company  you  entertain, 
the  more  likely  are  you  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art.  Were 
IJto  [write  a  volume  on  carving,  and  spend  an  infinitude 
of  time  and  money  in  designing  the  situation  of  the  bird  in 
the  dish,  the  manner  of  holding  the  knife,  &c.,  I  could  not 
efiect  what  practice  would  do.  Suffice  it,  that  I  repeat  in 
conclusion,  that  bad  carving  is  alike  inconsistent  with  good 
manners  and  economy,  and  evinces,  in  those  who  neglect 
it,  not  only  a  culpable  disrespect  to  the  opinion  of  the 
world,  but  carelessness,  inaptitude,  and  indifference  to 
any  object  of  utility. 
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*^  About  the  same  time,  be  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  perfor- 
■mices  of  a  DoUemaa't  cook,  that  he  exclaira«l  with  ▼efaemence,  *  I*d 
throw  such  a  rascal  into  the  liver.'  ** — BotweWa  Life  of  Dr.  J9hmn, 


CooKE&T  is  an  art  which  reqaires  much  time^  intelli- 
geoce,  and  activity,  to  be  acquired  in  its  perfection* 
Every  man  is  not  bom  with  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  good  Cook.  The  difficulty  of  at* 
tftining  to  perfection  in  the  art  will  be  best  demon- 
strated by  offering  a  few  observations  on  some  others. 
Music,  dancing,  fencing,  painting,  and  mechanics  in  ge- 
neral, possess  professors  under  twenty  years  of  age| 
whereas,  in  the  first  line  of  cooking,  pre-eminence  nevef 
occurs  under  thirty.  We  see  daily  at  Concerts,  and  Acac 
demies,  young  men  and  women  who  display  the  greatest 
abilities ;  but  in  our  line,  nothing  hut  the  most  consume 
mmte  experience  can  elevate  a  man  to  the  rank  of  Chief 
Professor.  It  must  be  admitted,  that  there  are  few  good 
Cooks,  though  there  are  many  who  advance  themselves 
as  such.  This  disproportion  of  talent  among  them  is  the 
cause  of  the  httle  respect  in  which  they  are  hdd ;  if  they 
were  all  provided  with  the  necessary  qualities,  they  would 
certainly  be  considered  as  artists. 

What  science  demands  more  study  than  Cooker^'? 
You  have  not  only,  as  in  other  arts,  to  satisfy  the  general 
eye,  but  also  the  individual  taste  of  the  persons  who  em- 
ploy you ;  you  have  to  attend  to  economy,  which  every 
one  demands  ;  to  suit  the  taste  of  different  persons  at  the 
same  table;  to  surmount  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
things  which  are  necessary  to  your  work ;  to  undeigo  the 
-want  of  unanimity  among  the  servants  of  the  house ;  and 
the  mortification  of  seeing  unlimited  confidence  some- 
times reposed  in  persons  who  are  unqualified  to  give 
orders  in  the  kitchen,  without  assuming  a  consequence^ 
and  giving  themselves  airs  which  are  almost  out  of  rea* 
son,  and  which  frequently  discourage  the  Cook* 
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In  fact,  a  thousand  particulars,  too  tedious  to  detail, 
render  this  employment  at  once  laborious  and  unho- 
noured.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  extremely  clean,  if  you 
are  very  sober,  and  have,  above  all,  a  great  deal  of  activity 
and  intelligence,  you  will  succeed,  one  day  or  other,  in 
acquiring  that  confidence  which  these  qualities  always 
inspire.  You  have  not  the  power  which  other  artists  and 
mechanics  have,  of  putting  ofi*  for  another  day  what  can- 
not be  done  in  this;  the  hour  imperiously  commands,  and 
the  work  must  be  done  at  the  appointed  time.  Be  evei* 
careful,  then,  to  have  all  things  ready  for  your  work  by  the 
time  it  is  required,  and  proceed  without  noise  or  confusion. 

•  If  you  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  your  profession^ 
Or  enjoy  the  entire  confidence  of  your  employer,  do  not 
be  so  inconsiderately  proud  of  it,  as  to  treat  any  one  with 
disdain,  a  practice  too  common  among  persons  in  place. 
Do  not  take  any  other  advantage  of  your  superiority,  than 
to  be  serviceable  to  the  utmost  of  your  power ;  although 
you  ought  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  ser\^ant,  yet 
forget  not  that  you  have  still  a  duty  to  fulfil;  you  are 
obliged  to  serve  at  the  precise  hour,  to  anticipate  all  that 
can  give  pleasure  to  your  employer  ;  to  have  every  thing- 
ready  which  he  has  ordered,  and  what  he  frequently  will 
forget  to  order ;  and  to  watch  strictly  over  those  in  your 
department. 

If  you  confide  any  thing  to  persons  under  your  con- 
troul,  be  careful  always  to  have  it  done  under  your  own 
eye  ;  that  you  may  be  able  to  answer  for  the  fault,  if  there 
is  any.  It  often  happens  that  the  company  who  dine  to- 
gether have  not  the  same  taste ;  try  as  much  as  possible 
to  furnish  them  with  what  they  like;  and,  above  all, 
neverobject  to  change  any  dish  which  is  not  approved  ofr 
Were  you  even  the  best  Cook  in  the  world,  if  you  are  ob- 
stinate in  pursuing  your  old  routine,  without  seeking  to 
please  those  who  employ  you,  you  will  merely  exist,  with- 
out acquiring  either  consideration,  reputation,  or  fortune. 

•  Great  cleanliness  is  requisite  in  the  utensils  you  make- 
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of:  entrnst  to  no  one  but  yourself  the  examination  of 
the  copper  utensils  of  the  kitchen,  which  are  very  dan-> 
geroos.  Every  time  you  use  a  stewpan  or  other  utensil^ 
see  that  it  has  been  well  scoured  and  cleaned.  The 
scullery-maids  scour  the  outside  of  their  coppers,  and 
scarcely  ever  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  clean  the  in- 
side; from  which  circumstance  it  will  happen  that  the 
taste  will  be  entirely  spoiled,  and  the  persons  who  eat 
what  has  been  cooked  in  dirty  vessels,  are  often  exposed 
to  colics  and  other  maladies,  without  knowing  the  cause 
of  them. 

It  is  on  a  good  first  broth,  and  good  sauce,  that  yon 
must  depend  for  good  Cookery:  if  you  have  entrusted 
this  part  to  persons  who  are  negligent,  and  if  your  broth 
has  not  been  well  skimmed,  you  can  make  but  indifferent 
work;  the  broth  is  never  clear,  and  when  you  are  obliged 
to  clarify  it,  it  loses  its  goodness  and  savour. 

I  have  remarked  elsewhere,  that  any  thing  clarified  re- 
quires high  seasoning,  and  consequently  is  not  so  healthy. 
A  stock-pot  well  managed  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble, 
for  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  a  small  dinner  to  make  se- 
veral broths.  When  you  have  put  into  the  stock-pot  the 
articles  and  ingredients  as  directed  in  the  Chapter  on  that 
subject,  the  same  broth  will  serve  you  to  make  the  soup, 
and  white  or  brown  sauce,  &c.  Economy  should  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  seeing  the  dearness  of  every  thing  used 
in  the  kitchen.  You  should  be  very  careful  to  take  off 
the  fat,  and  skim  the  soups  and  sauces ;  it  is  an  operation 
which  must  be  repeated  again  and  again :  the  smallest 
drop  of  fat  or  grease  is  insufferable ;  it  characterises  bad 
cookery,  and  a  Cook  without  method.  The  different 
classes  of  cookery,  viz.  the  soups,  the  entrees,  the  fish, 
the  entremets,  the  roasts,  the  jellies,  the  decorated  entre- 
mets, the  pastry,  &c.  all  require  the  greatest  attention. 
The  theory  of  the  kitchen  appears  trifling ;  but  its  prac- 
tice is  extensive :  many  persons  talk  of  it,  yet  know 
pothing  of  it  beyond  a  mutton-chop  or  a  beef-steak. 
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Cooks  la  this  country  have  not  the  opportunity  of  in* 
atructing  their  pupils  that  we  have  in  France,  except  at 
the  Royal  Palace,  where  every  thing  is,  and  must  be, 
done  in  perfection,  as  neither  hands  nor  expense  are 
objects  of  consideration.  The  chief  Cook  should  be  par-*^ 
ticular  in  instructing  his  apprentices  in  all  the  branches 
before-mentioned ;  and  that  he  may  be  certain  of  teach- 
ing them  properly,  not  the  slightest  particularity  of  the 
art  must  be  omitted.  The  difficulties  to  be  conquered 
are  a  national  prejudice  wluch  exists  against  French 
Cookery ;  and  the  circumstance  of  a  young  man  coming 
to  this  employment  from  school,  with  his  taste  he  will 
settled,  and  remaining  a  long  time  in  a  kitchen,  befors 
he  will  attempt  to^^  taste  any  thing  that  he  has  not  been 
tomed  to ;  if  he  does  not  like  Cookery  himself,  he  never 
can  be  a  good  Cook. 

Cookery  cannot  be  done  like  pharmacy :  the  Fhar-» 
macist  is  obliged  to  weigh  every  ingredient  that  he  em- 
ploys, as  he  does  not  like  to  taste  it ;  the  Cook,  on  the 
contrary,  must  taste  often,  as  the  reduction  increases  the 
flavour.  It  would  be  blind  work,  indeed,  without  tasting: 
the  very  best  soups  or  entrees,  in  which  you  have  omitted 
to  put  salt,  are  entirely  without  flavour ;  seasoning  is  in 
Cookery  what  chords  are  in  music  ;  the  best  instrument, 
in  the  hand  of  the  best  professor,  without  its  being  in 
tune,  is  insipid. 

I  recommend  particularly  to  a  Cook,  to  bestow 
great  attention  on  the  sauces,  which  are  the  soul  of 
Cookery.  One  great  difficulty  in  cooking  is  the  names 
of  the  dishes;  Cooks  seldom  agree  upon  this  point: 
some  names  owe  their  origin  either  to  the  Cook  who 
invented  them,  or  to  the  first  Epicure  who  gives  them  a 
reputation.  Cookery  possesses  few  innovators.  I  hav8 
myself  invented  several  dishes,  but  have  been  shy  in 
giving  them  my  name,  from  a  fear  of  being  accused  of 
vanity.  I  confess  there  are  some  ridiculous  names :  for 
instance,  wup  a%  clair  de  hme,  Bomp  &  la  jambe  de  frosi^ 
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is  fowiarde  en  hoM  de  soie,  fet  'pels  de  nomie,  ftc.,  ficct 
with  many  others  equally  ladicroos. 

As  cookery  originmted  in  France,  it  is  not  astonishing 
to  find  most  of  the  names  of  French  extraction — soup  i 
la  Reine,  i  la  Conde,  il  la  bonne  Femme,  &£.,  entrees  k 
la  Rtchelieu,  ^  la  Yilleroi,  k  la  Dauphine,  ^  la  du  Barri. 
Why  should  we  not  see  in  this  book  the  names  of  those 
true  epicures  who  have  honoured  good  cookery  by  their 
q>probation,  and  have  by  their  good  taste  and  liberality 
derated  it  to  a  great  superiority  in  this  country  over 
what  it  is  now  in  France  ?  I  will  venture  to  affinUt 
that  cookery  in  England,  when  well  done,  is  superi(» 
to  that  of  any  country  in  the  world.  B^hamel  owes 
its  name  to  a  rich  financier^  who  was  a  great  epicure* 
He  is  surprised  not  to  find  in  codiery  the  names  of  those 
who  have  given  a  celebrity  to  that  science,  sudi  aa 
Apiciosy  Luculhis,  Octavius  ;  and  others,  of  a  later  day^ 
who  patronised  it  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  Vol- 
taire exclaims, 

**  Qu'un  CuisiNiER  est  un  mortel  divin :" 

Why  should  we  not  be  proud  of  our  knowledge  in 
cookery?  It  is  the  soul  of  festivity  at  all  times  and  to 
all  ages.  How  many  marriages  have  been  the  conse- 
quence of  meeting  at  dinner  ?  How  much  good  fortune 
has  been  the  result  of  a  good  supper  ?  At  what  moment 
of  our  existence  are  we  happier  than  at  table  ?  There 
hatred  and  animosity  are  luUed  to  sleep,  and  pleasure 
alone  reigns.  It  is  at  table  that  an  amiable  lady  or  gen- 
tleman sliines  in  sallies  of  wit,  where  they  display  the 
ease  and  graceful  manners  with  which  they  perform 
the  honours  of  the  table.  Here  the  Cook,  by  his  skill 
and  attention,  anticipates  their  wiiihes,  in  the  hap« 
piest  selection  of  the  best  dishes  and  decorations ;  here 
their  wants  are  satisfied,  their  minds  and  bodies  invi- 
gorated, and  themselves  qualified  for  the  high  delights 
of  love,  music,  poetry,  dancing,  and  other  pleasures ;  and 
is  he,  whose  talents  have  produced  these  happy  effects. 
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to  rank  no  higher  in  the  scale  of  man  than  a  commoil 
servant  ?  Yes,  if  you  adopt  and  attend  to  the  rules  that  I 
have  laid  down,  the  self-love  of  mankind  will  consent  at 
last  that  Cookery  shall  rank  in  the  class  of  the  Sciences, 
and  its  Professors  deserve  the  name  of  Artists. 

The  Philosophers  of  the  world  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  true  and  the  false.  In  the  doctrines  of  the 
latter  may  be  found  every  dogma  which  undervalues 
innocent  enjoyment,  of  whatever  nature.  Many  people 
rail  against  attributing  much  importance  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  table ;  but  it  is  not  observable  that  these  moralists 
are  more  averse  than  others  to  gratifications  of  the  palate 
when  opportunity  occurs. 

The  greatest  of  modern  moralists,  Dr.  Johnson,  not 
only  derived  much  enjoyment  from  the  dinner-table,  but 
had  the  manliness  to  avow  it.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Though  a  Frenchman,  I  reverence  the  memory  of  the 
illustrious  English  philosopher  who  paid  so  much  honour 
to  the  art  which  I  profess,  and  who  promised  to  write  a 
book  about  it  *. 

It  is  a  poor  philosophy  whose  object  is  to  decrease  the 
means  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment.  And  if  Cookery  is 
productive  of  these,  why  deny  to  it  the  merit  which  is 
accorded  to  every  other  invention  and  science  which 
tends  to  the  same  end  ?. 

If  you  follow  my  precepts,  you  will  never  have  any  ill- 
luck.  Never  be  afraid  of  doing  too  much  for  your  em-< 
ployer ;  the  idle  very  seldom  succeed.  Take  great  care  of 
the  company  you  keep ;  a  bad  companionship  is  of  the 
worst  consequences  to  a  man-cook  :  it  makes  him  take  the 
habit  of  going  out  frequently  and  returning  home  again 
too  late  to  attend  to  his  business  :  these  bad  principles  will 
be  always  highly  prejudicial  to  a  cook,  and  will  prevent 
him  from  attaining  the  perfection  required. 

*  **  You  shall  see  what  a  Book  of  Cookery  I  shall  make  !     Women  can 
spin  very  well ;  but  they  cannot  make  a  good  Book  of  Cookery.    I  could 
write  a  better  Book  of  Cookery  than  has  ever  yet  been  written ;  it  should  b^ 
M  book  on  pbUosopbical  principles." — Dr*  Johnvm, 
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V 1,  II Adam,  wbo  live  at  a  Tarie ty  of  good  tables,  am  a  much  better  jadge 
of  cookery  than  any  person  who  lives  much  at  home ;  in  trying  by  a  wider 
rtnge,  I  can  more  exquisitely  judge.*' — Dr»  JohntoHj  vide  Boiweii, 


butcher's  meat. 

Beef. — ^In  the  choice  of  a  sirloin,  let  it  be  well  covered, 
Dot  weighing  more  than  20  or  24  lbs. ;  a  larger  j^iece  nca 
never  be  well  roasted ;  the  time  which  it  requires  causes 
(he  outside  to  be  too  much  done,  while  the  middle  remains 
quite  raw.  Bull-beef,  when  young,  has  a  very  full  grain. 
and  a  deep  red  colour,  the  fat  of  a  bright  yellowish  white. 
Cow-beef,  a  grain  more  compact,  the  flesh  less  brilliant 
in  colour. 

Veal. — ^Veal,  for  dishes,  should  always  be  white  ajd 
fat ;  for  sauces  it  is  not  of  so  much  consequence.  Very 
white  veal  is  more  healthy  than  common  veal.  Many 
stomachs  are  disordered  by  red  veal.  The  flesh  of  veal 
is  more  firm,  but  less  white  than  that  of  heifer  j  if  exposed 
to  the  air  for  some  time  it  grows  red. 

Mutton, — ^Always  choose  mutton  of  a  dark  colour,  and 
marble-like.  Young  mutton  is  very  pale,  and  has  no 
flavour.  The  good  qualities  of  mutton  are  perceived,  when 
it  ap{)ears  very  brown,  and  when  the  nerves  of  the  leg  are 
small  and  transparent  Young  mutton  is  larger  and 
whiter,  the  flesh  on  the  neck  being  very  dark  and  mixed 
with  fat.  At  five  years  old,  the  grain  of  the  meat  is  fleshy 
and  fine,  the  fat  firm  and  white. 

Lawh, — ^The  flesh  of  a  pale  red,  the  fat  of  a  fine  white. 

Pork. — ^The  flesh  ought  to  be  of  a  fine  grain,  and  pli- 
able to  the  touch  ;  the  skin  a  little  thick.  The  flesh  of 
aa  old  pig  is  hard  and  tough. 
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POULTRY 

Fowls, — In  buying  fowls  choose  those  with  white  legs, 
their  flesh  is  finer,  and  the  skin  more  tender ;  they  also 
look  better  at  table.  (For  the  manner  of  fattening  them, 
see  page  135.) 

Pigeons, — ^Very  good  in  September ;  when  they  are  full 
fledged,  tbey  are  soft  to  the  touch. 

GAME. 

Partridges  should  be  selected  from  very  young  birds, 
the  old  ones  being  of  no  use  in  cookery.  The  young 
birds  in  general  have  yellowish  claws ;  but  it  will  some- 
times happen  that  the  claws  and  legs  are  of  a  grey  or 
even  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  yet  they  may  be  tender.  If 
the  extremity  of  the  wing  be  sharp-pointed  and  whitish, 
the  bird  is  still  tender,  but  if  none  of  these  marks  exist^ 
depend  upon  it  the  bird  is  old  and  tough. 

Pheasant. — If  the  spur  is  short  and  obtuse,  the  bird  is 
young  and  good  to  eat. 

Rabbit — ^Young  rabbits  may  be  ascertained  by  breaking 
the  jaw  between  the  thumb  and  finger;  if  they  are  old, 
they  resist  the  pressure :  also  by  feeling  in  the  joint  of 
the  paw  for  a  little  nut ;  if  it  is  gone  the  rabbit  is  old. 

Hare. — Hares  are  fit  only  to  be  sent  to  table  whea 
they  are  young.  In  order  to  judge  of  this,  feel  the 
first  joint  of  the  fore  claw  ;  if  you  find  a  small  nut,  the 
animal  is  still  young  ;  should  this  nut  have  disappeared, 
turn  the  claw  sideways,  and  if  the  joint  cracks^  that  is 
a  sign  of  its  being  still  tender. 

FISH. 

Turbot  of  a  middling  size  is  preferable.  When  very 
large,  the  meat  is  tough  and  thready.  A  turbot  kept 
three  days  is  much  better  than  a  fresh  one. 

Salmon. — ^Thames  salmon  is  the  best. 

Herrings. — ^Those  with  soft  roes  are  the  most  delicate  ^ 
you  know  them  to  be  fresh  \^n  Ae  eyes  are  very  red, 
snd  the  scales  shine  bright 
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VOCABULARY    OF    TERMS 

IN  USS  JN  THE  KITCHEN. 


<*  la  ill  arts,  the  terms  should  not  only  be  appropriate  in  themselves,  but 
expUnatioos  of  them  should  be^widely  disseminated." — Dr.  Johnson, 

Badi  Marie,  a  trarm-water-baih — ^Any  flat  vessel  containing  hot* 
water ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  keep  anything  contained  in  a  stew- 
pan,  and  placed  in  it,  of  precisely  the  same  heat,  without  altering  the 
quantity  or  quality.— {See  note  to  page  19.) 

BntUe — ^A  manner  of  ste¥ring  meat  which  greatly  improves  the 
tiste  by  preventing  any  sensible  evapcnration.— <For  fmrther  expl&- 
oatioQ,  see  note  to  page  103.) 

Brcdsihre  (braistng-pan) — A  copper  vessel  tinned,  deep  and  long, 
with  two  handles,  the  lid  concave  on  the  outside,  that  nre  may  be 
put  in  it. 

Bundle  or  bunch —Msde  with  parslev  and  green  onions, — ^when 
•easoned,  bay-leaves,  two  bunches  of  tnyme,  a  bit  of  sweet  basil, 
two  cloves  and  six  leaves  oC  mace  are  added. 

0 
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Cassis — That  part  which  is  attached  to  the  tail  end  of  a  loin  of 
Teal :  in  beef  the  same  part  is  called  the  rump. 

Croustades — Fried  crusts  of  bread. 

Cuisson — ^The  manner  in  which  meat,  vegetables,  pastry,  or 
sugar  is  dressed.  It  also  means  the  broth  or  ragodt  in  which  meat 
OT  nsh  has  been  dressed. 

DessertCt  Entrie  de — ^Dish  made  of  preceding  day*s  remams. 

Entries — A  name  given  to  those  dishes  which  are  served  in  the 
first  course  together  with  the  fish  dishes. 

Entremets — Is  the  second  course,  which  comes  between  the 
roast  meat  and  the  deserts. 

Escalopes — Small  pieces  of  meat  cut  in  the  form  of  Jsome  kind 
of  coin. 

i'Sirctf— This  word  is  used  in  speaking  of  chopped  meat,  fish,  or 
herbs,  with  which  poultry  and  other  thfiigs  are  stuflfed  before  they 
are  cooked. 
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FeuiUetage — Puff-paste. 

Filets  Mignons — Inside  small  fillets. 

Glacer  {to  glaze)  —To  reduce  a  sauce  by  means  of  ebullition, 
to  a  consistency  equal  to  that  of  ice.  Well  made  glaze  adheres 
firmly  to  the  meat. 

Hors  dceuvres — Small  dishes  which  are  served  with  the  first 
course. 

Lardoire  {Larder) — ^An  instrument  of  wood  or  steel  for  larding 
meat 

Mariner — Is  ssid  of  meat  or  fish,  when  put  in  oil  or  vinegar^ 
with  strong  herbs,  to  preserve  it 

Mark — To  prepare  the  meat  which  is  to  be  dressed  in  a  stewing- 
pan. 

Mask — Is  to  cover  a  dish  with  a  ragodt  or  something  of  the  sort, 

Noix  of  Veal — ^The  leg  of  veal  is  divided  into  three  distinct  fleshy 
parts,  besides  the  middle  bone ;  the  larger  part,  to  which  the  udder 
is  attached,  is  called  the  noix ;  the  flat  paurt  under  it,  sous  noix ; 
the  side  part,  contre  noix.  The  petites  noix  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ade  of  the  shoulder  of  veal. 

Pain  de  beurre — An  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  butter, 
made  in  the  shape  of  a  roll. 

Paner — ^To  sprinkle  meat  or  fish  which  is  dressed  on  the  gridiron 
with  crumbs  of  bread  dipped  in  butter  and  eggs. 

Panures — ^Every  thing  with  bread  over  it. 

Parer — Is  freeing  the  meat  of  nerves,  skin,  and  all  unnecessary 
fat 

Paupiettes — Slices  of  meat  rather  broad,  to  be  rolled  up, 

Piqu^ — Is  to  lard  with  a  needle,  game,  fowls,  and  all  sorts  of  meat 

PotU — ^Almost  the  same  operation  as  braising;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  what  is  poelez  must  be  underdone ;  whereas  a  bnuze 
must  be  done  through. 

Quenelles— MesX  minced  or  i)otted,  as  quenelles  of  meat,  game, 
fowls,  and  fish. 

Sautez — ^Is  to  mix  or  unite  all  the  parts  of  a  ragoiit  by  shaking 
it  about. 

Singer — ^To  dust  flour  from  the  dredging-box,  which  is  aftcr- 
vrards  to  be  moistened  in  order  to  be  dressed. 

Tamis  {Tammy) — An  instrument  to  stndn  broth  and  sauces. 

Tendrons  { Veal) — ^Are  found  near  the  extremity  of  the  xibs. 
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Chapter  I. 

SAUCES,  BROTHS,  AND  CONSOMMES,  OR  BROTHS 

FOR  GRAVIES. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Broth  is  the  foundation  of  Cookery. 

Any  trimmings  of  meat  will  serve  to  make  the  first 
broth,  provided  the  scum  and  fat  be  carefully  removed — 
the  broth  will  othenvise  be  too  highly  coloured  to  mix 
with  the  sauce.  If  this  broth  be  properly  prepared  it  will 
serve  to  moisten  all  the  sauces. 

When  there  is  a  good  kitchen,  broth  should  be  always 
in  the  larder;  as  the  stock-pot  must  be  settled  accord- 
ing to  the  dinner  intended  to  be  given.  For  a  small 
dinner  with  four  entries  (or  dishes  of  the  first  course), 
twenty  pounds  of  beef  would  be  required  to  be  used  for 
broth  only,  independent  of  the  roast ;  for  it  should  be 
observed^  that  any  joint  roasted  in  the  kitchen  is  entirely 
-wasted  for  cooking. 

Many  families  complain,  and  with  reason,  of  the  heavy 
expense  of  the  kitchen,  but  do  not  consider  the  immense 
weight  of  a  large  joint,  particularly  before  it  is  trimmed. 
This  expense  tviU  be  much  diminished  by  attending  to 
the  preceding  directions. 

1.  First  Broth, 

Take  part  of  the  breast,  or  rump  of  beef  with  some  of  the 
trimmings,  and  put  the  meat  into  a  stock-pot  with  cold 
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water.  Set  it  on  the  fire,  and  watch  the  proper  moment 
to  skim  it  well.  If  this  broth  be  not  clear  and  bright, 
the  other  broths  and  sauces  are  sure  to  be  spoiled.     Be 

})articulBr  in  taking  oS*  the  black  scum ;  then  pour  a 
ittle  cold  water  into  the  broth  to  raise  up  the  white 
scum.  When  all  the  scum  has  been  removed,  put  in  a 
few  carrots,  turnips,  heads  of  celery,  and  leeks,  four 
large  onions,  one  of  which  is  to  be  stuck  with  five  cloves ; 
and  throw  a  handful  of  salt  into  the  stock-pot,  and  let 
the  whole  simmer  for  five  hours.  Skim  away  all  the 
fat,  then  strain  the  broth  through  a  double  silk  sieve. 
Lay  the  piece  of  beef  in  a  brazier  pan  ;  pour  over  it  some 
of  the  broth,  to  keep  it  hot,  till  the  moment  it  is  served. 
Broth  is  made  in  this  manner,  when  the  beef  is  wanted 
to  be  used  for  one  of  the  removes ;  otherwise  cut  the 
beef  smaller,  to  be  sooner  done.  This  first  broth  will  serve 
to  moisten  all  the  other  broths,  of  which  the  different 
names  are  as  follows : — 

2.    First  Consomme,  or  Stock  Broth. 

Put  in  a  stock-pot  a  large  piece  of  buttock  of  beef,  or 
other  part,  along  with  a  knuckle  of  veal,  and  the  trim- 
mings of  meat  or  fowls,  according  to  the  quantity  of  sauce 
intended  to  be  made.  This  broth  will  admit  all  sorts  of 
veal  or  poultry.  Let  the  meat  stew  on  a  gentle  fire* 
Moisten  it  with  about  two  large  ladlesfull  of  the  first 
broth  ;  put  no  vegetables  into  this  broth,  except  a  bunch 
cf  parsley  and  green  onions.  Let  them  sweat  thoroughly ; 
then  thrust  a  knife  into  the  meat,  and  if  no  blood  issue,  it 
is  a  sign  that  it  is  heated  through.  Then  moisten  it  with 
boiling  broth  to  the  top,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for  about 
four  hours  ;  after  which  use  this  broth  to  make  the  sauces, 
or  the  broths  of  either  poultry  or  game.  Take  off  ih^ 
fat  and  scum  of  all  the  various  broths,  and  keep  the 
pots  full,  in  order  that  the  broth  be  not  too  high  in 
colour.  When  the  broth  remains  too  long  on  the  fire,  it 
loses  its  flavour,  acquires  too  brown  a  colour,  and  tastes 
Strong  and  disagreeable. 
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3.  Consomm^f  or  Stock  Broth  of  Poultry. 

Beef  is  no  looger  required  in  the  broths  either  of 
poultry  or  of  game.  Put  a  few  slices  of  ham  in  the 
bottom  of  a  stewpan,  or  of  any  other  vessel^  with  some 
veal,  take  the  knuckle  in  preference.  Lay  over  the  veal, 
the  loins  of  fowl  and  trimmings.  Then  moisten  about 
two  inches  deep  with  the  first  consomme  (No.  2),  and  let 
it  sweat  on  a  fire,  so  confined,  that  the  blaze  may  not 
colour  the  side  of  the  vessel.  When  the  meat  is  heated 
through,  (which  is  known  by  thrusting  a  knife  into  it,  as 
above,)  cover  it  with  the  first  stock  broth  (No.  2),  sear- 
soned  with  mushrooms,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  taking  great  care  to  keep  the  vessel  very  full; 
and  let  the  meat  boil  till  done  properly.  These  broths 
are  better  and  more  savoury  when  the  meat  is  not  over- 
done. Skim  away  the  fat  when  the  broth  is  boiled, 
strain  it  through  a  silken  sieve,  and  use  when  wanted. 

4.  Conaomm^j  or  Broth  of  Game. 

If  entries  or  first-course  dishes  of  partridges  are  to  be 
tent  up,  a  consomme  or  broth  of  partridges  must  be  in 
leadiness.  Pat  into  a  stewpan  a  few  bits  of  veal,  the 
backs,  &c.  of  partridges  to  be  laid  over  them;  to  these 
may  be  added,  if  thought  proper,  a  few  carcasses  of 
fabbits.  If  you  moisten  with  a  broth  containing  ham^ 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  put  any  more ;  if  not,  a  few 
slices  will  not  be  amiss.  If  the  entrees  (or  first-course 
dishes)  are  with  trufiles,  add  the  parings  of  the  truffles  and 
a  few  mushrooms.  When  the  broth  is  sufficiently  done, 
strain  it  through  a  cloth,  or  silk  sieve,  and  use  it  when  you 
have  an  opportunity.    Do  not  omit  a  bundle  seasoned.* 

'  ^  Bundle  or  Bunch,  is  made  with  parsley  and  green  onionf ; 
when  eeammed  (as  in  the  text),  some  bay-leaves,  or  two  bunches  os 
thyme,  a  bit  of  sweet  basil,  two  ck)ve8,  and  six  leaves  of  mac^ 
muU  be  added  to  it 
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5.  Consomm6  or  Broth  of  Rabbits* 

Prepare  the  various  consommes  in  the  way  already 
mentioned,  with  the  bones  and  trimiiiings  of  rabbits. 
Do  the  same  as  for  a  consomm6  of  partridges ;  put  ia 
truffles,  if  the  entrees  are  to  be  with  truffles,  and  do 
not  omit  the  bundle, 

6,   Veal  Gravy  y  or  Blond  of  Veal. 

Put  a  few  slices  of  Westmoreland  ham  (the  lean  only) 
into  a   pretty  thick  stewpan^  and  lay  over  them  some 
fleshy  pieces  of  veal.     The  rump  may  be  used.     Pour 
into  the  stewpan,  a  sufficient  quantity    of  stock-broth 
(No.  2)  to  cover  about  half  the  thickness  of  the  meat 
Let  it  sweat  on  a  stove,  over  a  brisk  fire.     Watch  the 
stew-pan  and  the  contents,  for  fear  of  burning-     When 
the  brotli  is  reduced,  thrust  a  knife  into  the  meat,  that 
all  the  gravy  may  run  out;  then  stew  the  glaze  more 
gently.     When  the  whole  is  absolutely  glazed,  of  a  good 
colour,  let  it  stew  till  brown,  but  take  care  it  does  not 
burn,  to  prevent  which,  put  it  on  red-hot  ashes.     Keep 
stirring  the  stewpan  over  the  fire,  that  the  glaze  may  be 
all  of  the  same  colour,  and  turn  the  meat  upside  down, 
that  it  may  not  stick.      When  the  glaze  is  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  moisten  with  some  hot  broth,  and  let  the 
glaze  detach  before  the  stewpan  is  put  on  the  fire,  for 
it  might  still  burn.    Season  with  mushrooms  and  a  bunch 
of  parsley  and  green  onions.    When  the  gravy  has  boiled 
for  an  hour,  it  will  be  done.     Take  off  the  fat^  and  strain 
it  through  a  silken  sieve. 

7.  Beef  Gravy. 

Trim,  with  layers  of  fat  bacon,  the  bottom  of  a  thick 
stewpan ;  cut  tour  large  onions  in  halves,  and  lay  the  flat' 
part  over  the  bacon  ;  take  a  few  slices  of  beef,  put  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  veal  gravy  (No.  6.),  moisten 
with  the  first  broth  only.  Let  this  sweat,  to  get  all  the  gravy 
out  of  the  beef^  and  when  the  broth  is  reduced,  thrust  a 
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knife  into  the  meat ;  let  it  stew  geatly  oq  a  slow  fire  till 
the  gravy  is  a  light  brown  colour  *.  Next  moisten  with 
some  first  broth,  throw  in  a  large  bunch  of  parsley  and  of 
green  onions,  a  little  salt,  and  a  peppercorn.  Let  the 
whole  boil  for  one  hour ;  take  the  fat  off,  and  drain  it 
through  a  silk  sieve,  to  use  when  wanted. 

8.  TTie  Aspic,  an  Egg  Jelly, 

Take  a  handful  of  aromatic  herbs,  such  as  bumet,  cher- 
nl,  and  tarragon.  Boil  them  in  white  vinegar;  when  the 
vinegar  is  well  scented,  pour  into  the  stewpan  some 
consomm^  of  fowl  reduced ;  season  well  before  you 
darify.  When  the  aspic  is  highly  seasoned,  break  the 
white  of  four  eggs  into  an  earthen  pan,  and  beat  them 
with  an  osier  rod ;  throw  the  aspic  into  the  whites  of 
eggSy  and  put  the  whole  on  the  fire  in  a  stewpan  ;  keep 
beating  or  stirring  till  the  jelly  gets  white,  it  is  then  very 
near  boiling.  Put  it  on  the  corner  of  the  stove,  with  a 
cover  over  it,  and  a  little  fire  on  the  top  of  it.  When 
quite  clear  and  bright,  strain  it  through  a  bag,  or  sieve, 
to  be  used  when  wanted. 

N.B.  If  this  is  wanted  for  a  mayonaise  (No.  61),  or  as 
a  jelly  in  moulds,  make  sure  of  its  being  stiff  enough. 
Then  put  a  knuckle  of  veal  in  a  small  stock-pot^  a  small 
mrt  of  a  knuckle  of  ham,  some  trimming  of  fowl,  or  game. 
Season  this  with  onions,  carrots,  and  a  bunch  of  herbs 
well  seasoned ;  pour  into  it  half  a  bottle  of  white  wine, 
and  moisten  with  good  broth  ;  let  it  boil  gently  for  four 
hours,  then  skim  away  all  the  fat,  and  drain  it  through  a 
silk  sieve  }  put  that  in  a  stewpan,  with  two  spoonsful  of 
tarragon  vinegar,  and  four  whites  of  eggs,  salt,  and  pep- 
per, to  clarify ;  and  keep  stirring  it  on  the  fire  till  the 
whole  becomes  very  white,  then  put  this  on  the  side  with 
a  little  fire  over  the  cover ;  when  you  find  it  clear,  drain 
it  in  a  cloth  or  jelly-bag,  and  use  it  for  aspic ;  if  not,  do 
not  put  in  any  vinegar :  jelly  for  pie  or  galantine  does  not 
require  acid. 

*  The  browner  the  ^laze  is,  the  better ;  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  bum  it,  as  it  would  then  be  bitter. 
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9.  yhalJellff  for  Pies. 

The  jdly  for  meat  for  pies  is  not  to  be  prepared  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  aspic  Neither  aromatic  herbs  nor 
vinegar  are  to  be  used.  The  jelly  is  to  be  made  as  foU 
lows : — Put  into  a  siewpan  a  good  piece  of  beef,  two 
cahes'  feet,  a  knuckle  of  veal,  remnants  of  fowl,  or 
game,  according  to  the  contents  of  your  pies,  two  onions 
stuck  with  cloves,  two  carrots,  foar  shalots,  a  bunch  of 
parsley  and  gfeen  onions,  some  thyme,  bay-leaves,  spices* 
&c.,  and  a  small  piece  of  ham.  Sweat  the  whole  over 
a  very  slow  fire,  then  moisten  with  some  good  broth,  let 
the  stewpan  be  covered  close,  and  the  ingredients  stew 
for  four  honrs,  but  A'ery  gently.  When  done,  taste  and 
season  it  well,  and  clahl\'  it  like  the  aspic.  In  order  that 
it  niay  keep  the  better,  put  it  into  ice. 

10.    The  Suage,  or  VEmpoluge,  • 

Put  in  a  marmite  or  soup-kettle  twenty  pounds  of  beef,  a 
knuckle  of  veal,  a  hen,  and  if  you  have  any  remnants  of 
fowl  or  of  veal,  you  may  put  them  in  likewise.  Moisten 
this  stock-pot  with  two  lai^  ladlesful  of  broth.  Sweat 
it  over  a  large  fire.      Let  it  boil  to  glaze  without  its 

getting  too  high  in  colour.  Next  fill  it  up  with  some 
rst  broth  that  is  quite  boiling.  Put  some  vegetables 
into  this  pot,  which  is  intended  for  making  soup  only ; 
but  you  must  put  very  few  into  the  broths  which  are  to 
be  reduced ;  ihey  would  have  a  bitter  taste  if  they  were 
to  retain  that  of  the  roots,  and  accordingly  are  not  fit  to 
be  used  in  delicate  cookery.  This  broth  requires  no 
more  than  five  hours  to  do;  strain  it  through  a  silk  sieve, 
and  use  it  when  you  have  occasion  for  it,  to  moisten  any- 
thing for  soup. 

*  Remark,  that  this  broth  is  to  be  made  for  a  very  \9Xf^  dinner 
only. 
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11.  Clarified  Broths  or  Consomme, 

Is  to  be  clarified  as  specified  for  the  aspic  and  meat  jelly. 
It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  such  articles  as  are  to  be 
danfied  reauire  to  be  more  highly  seasoned  than  others^ 
as  the  clarifying  takes  away  some  of  the  flavour. 

12.  Clarified  Graty. 

Veal  or  beef-gravy  is  to  be  clarified  with  whites  of  eggs. 
The  veal-gravy  is  best  suited  for  the  tables  of  the  great. 
The  beef  will  answer  for  private  families  of  the  middle 
class. 

13.  Xe  Bouillon  de  Sante^  or  wholesome  Broth, 

Put  into  an  earthen  pot  *  or  stock-pot  six  pounds  of  beet, 
one-half  of  a  hen,  and  a  knuckle  of  veal.  Moisten  with 
cold  water.  Let  it  boil  so  that  the  scum  may  rise  only 
by  degrees ;  skim  it  well,  that  it  may  be  quite  clear  and 
lunpid.  \Vhen  skimmed,  throw  into  it  two  carrots,  two 
leekst  a  head  of  celery,  two  onions  stuck  with  three 
cloves,  and  three  turnips.  Let  the  whole  simmer  gently 
for  four  hours.  Then  put  a  little  salt  to  it,  and  skun  off 
the  grease  or  fat  before  you  use  it. 

14.  White  Roux  \— {White  Thickening.) 

Pat  a  good  lump  of  butter  into  a  ste wpan,  let  it  melt  over 
a  slow  fire,  and,  when  melted,  drain  the  butter  and 
squeeze  out  the  buttermilk;  then  powder  it  over  with 
flour^  enough  to  make  a  thin  paste ;  keep  it  on  the  fire 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  take  care  not  to  let  it  colour ; 
poor  it  into  an  earthen  pan  to  use  when  wanted. 

^  In  France,  these  broths  are  generally  made  in  an  earthen  pot, 
Init  tuch  pots  cannot  be  procor^  in  England. 

t  This  is  an  indispensable  article  in  cookery,  and  serves  to 
fhicken  sauces ;  the  brown  is  for  sauces  of  the  same  colour ;  and 
tiie  ooUrar  must  be  obtained  by  slow  degrees,  otherwise  the  flonr 
win  bum  and  give  a  bitter  taste,  and  the  sauces  become  spotted 
witfaUaek. 
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15.  Brown  Thickening. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  a  piece  of  butter  proportionate  to  the 
quantity  of  thickening  intended  to  be  prepared.  Melt  it 
gently ;  squeeze  out  the  buttermilk,  then  put  flour  enough 
to  make  a  paste.  Fry  it  on  a  slow  fire^  and  then  put  it 
again  over  very  red  ashes,  till  it  be  of  a  nice  colour. — 
Observe  this  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  slow  degrees.  When 
of  a  light  brown,  pour  it  into  an  earthen  pan  and  keep 
it  for  use.     It  will  keep  a  long  time. 

16.  The  CuUis—{a  Brown  Jelly.) 

Make  the  cuUis  in  the  same  manner  as  the  veal  gravy 
(Na  6),  with  slices  of  ham,  and  slices  of  veal,  &c.  When 
|he  glaze  is  of  a  nice  colour,  moisten  it,  and  let  it  stew 
entirely.  Season  it  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  mushrooms,  &c.  Then  mix  some  brown  thick- 
ening with  the  veal  gravy  (No.  15),  but  do  not  make  it 
too  thick,  as  the  fat  could  not  be  got  out  of  the  sauce, 
and  a  sauce  with  fat  has  neither  a  pleasing  appearance 
nor  a  good  flavour.  Let  it  stew  for  an  hour  on  the  corner 
of  the  stove,  skim  oS*  the  fat,  and  strain  it  through  a 
tammy,  &c. 

17,  Grand  Espagnole — (Spanish  Saiu:e.) 

.  Besides  some  slices  of  ham,  put  into  a  stewpan  some 
slices  of  veal.  Moisten  the  same  as  for  the  cullis ;  sweat 
them  in  the  like  manner;  let  all  the  glaze  go  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  when  of  a  nice  red  colour,  moisten  with  a  few 
spoonsful  of  stock-broth  (No.  2)  to  detach  the  glaze; 
then  pour  in  the  cullis.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  half  an 
hour,  to  remove  all  the  fat.  Strain  it  through  a  clean 
tammy.  Remember  always  to  put  some  mushrooms, 
with  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  into  the  sauces* 
It  is  necessary  to  observe  to  the  professors  of  cookery, 
that  tlie  flavour  proceeds  from  the  seasoning,  and  if  toe 
necessary  articles  are  neglected  to  be  put,  to  a  nicety, 
into  the  dish,  the  flavour  will  be  deficient.     Mind  that 
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the  sance  or  broth,  when  kept  too  long  on  the  fire,  loses 
the  proper  taste,  and  acquires  instead  a  strong  and  disa- 
greeable one, 

18.  Espagnole  of  Game — {Spanish  Sauce 

tvith  Game.) 

The  same  operation  as  above,  except  that  in  this  are  in* 
tiodaced  the  loins  and  trimmings  of  either  young  or  old 
partridges,  that  this  sauce  may  taste  of  game.  Put  them 
to  sweat.  Remember  that  such  sauces,  if  kept  too  long 
on  the  fire,  lose  their  savour,  and  the  game  flavour. — 
This  method  may  be  thus  shortened :  prepare  a  ^ood 
consomm^  or  broth  of  game ;  when  done,  reduce  it  to 
g^aze,  then  by  putting  a  small  bit  of  that  glaze  in  either 
sauce,  it  will  save  time  and  expense,  and  will  answer 
inuch  better, 

19.  Sauce  Taumee  *, 

Take  some  white  thickening  (No.  14),  dilute  it  with  some^ 
consomm6  or  broth  of  fowl ;  neither  too  thin  nor  top 
thick.  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  already  said,  that  a  sauce 
when  too  thick  will  never  admit  of  the  fat  being  removed. 
Let  it  boil  on  the  comer  of  the  stove.  Throw  in  a  few 
mushrooms,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions. 
Skim  it  well,  and  when  there  is  no  grease  left,  strain  it 
throuj^  a  tammy,  to  use  when  wanted, 

20.  Sauce  d  TAllemande — {Geivuin  Sauce.) 

Thk  is  the  same  as  the  last  sauce  with  the  addition  of  a 
thicftening  f  of  eggs  well  seasoned.  This  sauce  is  always 
used  for  tne  following  sauces  or  ragouts,  viz.  blanquette% 
or  white  fricassees,  of  all  descriptions,  of  veal,  of  fowl,  of 

re,  or  palates,  ragout,  loin  of  veal,  with  bechamel^ 
&C 

*  Sauce  toum^  is  the  sauce  that  the  modem  cooks  call  velouti; 
Imtveloute,  properly  so  called,  will  be  found  hereafter. 

f  This  thiclming  is  what  is  called,  in  FVench,  liaison }  the  yolk 
of  two  or  four  eggs. 
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21.  The  Veloute. 

Take  much  about  the  same  quantity  of  stock-broth  (No. 
2),  and  of  the  sauce  (No.  19),  and  boil  them  down  over 
a  large  fire.  When  this  sauce  is  very  thick,  have  some 
thick  cream  boiling  and  reduced,  which  pour  into  the 
sauce,  and  give  it  a  couple  of  boilings ;  season  with  a  little 
salt,  and  strain  through  a  tammy.  If  the  ham  should  be 
too  salt,  put  in  a  little  sugar.  Observe,  that  this  sauce 
is  not  to  be  so  thick  as  the  bechamel. 

22,  Veloute^  or  Bechamel^  a  new  Method. 

As  it  is  not  customary  in  England  to  allow  a  principal 
cook  six  assistants  or  deputies^  for  half  a  dozen  or  even 
ten  entries,  I  ha\'e  thought  it  incumbenf  on  me  to  abridge, 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  the  various  preparations  of 
sauces,  &c.  Put  into  a  stewpan  a  knuckle  of  veal,  some 
slices  of  ham,  four  or  five  pounds  of  beef,  the  legs  and 
loin  of  a  fowl,  all  the  trimmings  of  meat  or  game  that  you 
•have,  and  moisten  xrith  boiled  water  sufficient  to  cover 
half  the  meat ;  make  it  s^veat  gently  on  a  slow  fire,  till 
the  meat  is  done  through;  this  you  may  ascertain  by 
thrusting  your  knife  into  it;  if  no  blood  follows,  it  is  time 
to  moisten  with  boiling  water,  sufficient  to  cover  all  the 
meat.  Then  season  with  a  bundle  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  a  clove,  half  a  bay-^Ieaf,  thyme,  a  little  salt,  and 
trimmings  of  mushrooms.  When  the  sauce  has  boiled 
long  enough  to  let  the  knuckle  be  well  done,  skim  off  all 
the  fat,  strain  it  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  boil  down  this 
consomm^  till  it  is  nearly  a  glaze ;  next  take  four  spooKs- 
ful  of  very  fine  flour,  dilute  it  with  three  pints  of  very  goo4 
cream,  in  a  stewpan  big  enough  to  contain  the  cream, 
consomm^,  flour,  &c. ;  boil  the  flour  and  cream  on  a  slow 
fire.  When  it  boils,  pour  in  the  consomm^,  and  contiiiiie 
to  boil  it  on  a  slow  fire  if  the  sauce  be  thick,  but  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  sauce  be  thin,  on  a  quick  fire,  in  order 
to  thicken  it  Season  with  salt,  but  put  no  pepper.  No 
white  sauce  admits  pepper,  except  when  you  mtroduce 
into  it  something  chopped  fine.  Pepper  appears  like  dost. 
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aad  should  therefore  be  avcMded*  This  sauce  should  be 
very  thick.  Put  it  into  a  white  basiu  through  a  tammy, 
and  keep  it  in  the  hurder  out  of  the  dust. 

This  sauce  is  the  fouudatioD,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  aU 
aorta  of  little  sauces,  especially  in  England,  where  white 
smces  are  preferred.  On  this  account  I  seldom  adopt 
the  former  method.  In  summer  I  was  unable  to  procure 
any  butter  fit  for  use,  and  accordingly  I  was  forced  to  do 
without,  and  found  that  my  sauce  was  the  better  for  it. 
This  sauce  should  always  be  kept  very  thick,  as  you  caK 
thin  it  whene\'er  you  please,  either  with  stock-broth  or 
with  cream.  If  too  thin,  it  could  not  be  used  for  so  many 
purposes. 

23.  White  Italian  Sauce. 

After  having  turned  some  mushrooms,  throw  them  int(» 
a  little  water  and  lemon-juice  to  keep  them  white.  For* 
merly  it  was  customary  to  use  oil  for  these  sauces,  as,  on 
account  of  its  being  much  lighter,  it  would  rise  always  to 
the  top,  whereas  in  thick  sauces  butter  does  not.  Put 
into  a  stewpan  two-thirds  of  the  sauce  toum^  (No.  19)^ 
and  one-third  of  stock-broth  (No.  2)  ;  and  two  spoonsful 
of  mushrooms  chopped  very  fine,  and  especially  of  a  white 
colour,  half  a  spoonful  of  shalots  likewise  chopped,  and 
well  washed  in  the  comer  of  a  cl^an  toweL  Boil  dowa 
this  sauce,  season  it  well,  and  send  it  up. 

24.  Brown  Italian  Sauce, 

It  is  requisite  in  a  kitchen  to  have  what  is  commonly 
<:alled  an  assiette,  which  is  a  dish  with  four  partitions,  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  fine  herbs.  You  should  always 
have  ready  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  some  shalots 
the  same:  if  the  mushrooms  were  chopped  beforehand 
they  would  become  black ;  therefore,  only  chop  them  whea 
you  have  occasion  for  them;  the  fourth  partition  is  in- 
tended for  bunches  of  parsley  and  green  onions. 

Take  two  spoonsful  of  chopped  mushrooms,  one  spoon- 
ful of  shalots,  one  ditto  of  parsley  *,    Throw  the  whole 

•  This  sauce  win  have  a  better  taste,  if  the  finer  herbs  are  fried 
in  a  Uttie  butter,  and  are  moistened  afterwards  with  the 
aaaoe,  and  coD9omiBi6  or  stock-broth  <No.  2), 
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into  a  stewpan,  with  two-thirds  of  Spanish  sauce  (No 
17),  and  one-third  of  stock-broth  (No.  2).  Some  people 
add  white  wine  to  the  sauce.  In  France,  where  there  is  a 
choice  of  light  white  wines,  it  mi^ht  be  done  easily,  but  in 
England)  where  champaigne  is  tne  only  wine  that  can  be 
used,  it  would  be  too  dear ;  besides,  the  sauce  may  be  made 
very  good  without  any  wine  whatever,  if  you  work  it  well, 
to  its  proper  degree,  with  a  little  salt,  and  still  less  pep^ 
per.  Brown  sauces  are  not  to  be  made  thick.  When 
the  sauce  is  done  enough,  shift  it  into  another  stewpan, 
'and  put  the  pan  into  the  hot  water  bath  (see  No.  44).  If 
this  sauce  be  not  skimmed  with  particular  care,  you  may 
skim  off  all  the  parsley  which  ought  to  remain  in  it.  To 
make  Italian  savices  most  acceptable  to  all  epicures,  chop 
some  of  the  mushrooms,  afler  they  have  been  in  butter 
to  preserve  them  very  white;  observe,  they  must  be  very 
fine;  put  them  in  a  small  stewpan,  with  a  small  ladle  m 
blond  doreal^  and  the  same  quantity  of  Spanish  sauce; 
let  this  sauce  boil  gently  on  the  side  of  the  stove  to  skim 
away  all  the  fat ;  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  put  it 
^n  the  hot  water  bath  when  wanted  for  use. 

25.     7%^  Sauce  Hackee,  or  Minced  Sauce, 

This  sauce,  although  seldom  or  ever  used  in  good  cookery^ 
is  frequently  to  be  met  with  at  taverns  and  inns  on  the 
road.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  made  in  the  following  way. — 
Chop  gerkins,  mushrooms,  capers,  and  anchovies,  and 
throw  them  into  some  brown  Italian  sauce,  (No.  24,) 
"which  is  what  is  called  a  sauce  hachee,  or  minced  sauce. 
The  reason  that  I  have  called  this  a  tavern  or  common 
inn  sauce  is  because,  to  make  it,  it  is  not  requbite  to  have 
an  Italian  sauce  well  prepared.  A  common  browning 
toade  with  batter  and  flour,  moistened  with  a  little 
broth,  or  gravy,  and  some  fine  herbs  in  it,  will  answer  the 
purpose. 

26,     fVhite  sharp  Sauce. 

Pour  into  a  stewpan  four  spoonsful  of  white  vinegar,  to 
which  add  some  tarragon,  (if  you  have  no  tarragop,  use 
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tamison  vinegar,)  and  about  tweDty  peppercorns;  reduce 
the  vinegar  to  one-fourth  of  its  original  quantity,  pour  into 
the  stewpan  sixs  poonsful  of  sauce  tourne6  (No.  19),  and 
two  spoonsful  of  consomm^,  or  stock-broth  (No.  2) ;  then 
ledace  this  sauce  over  a  large  fire.  Strain  it  through  a 
tammy,  and  then  put  it  again  on  the  fire.  When  it  boils, 
thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,,  work  it  with  a  small 
bit  of  butter.  In  case  it  should  happen  to  be  brown,  pour 
a  spoonful  of  cream  into  it,  to  restore  the  white  colour^ 
and  put  a  little  cayenne  and  salt.  This  sort  of  sauce  is 
used  for  all  great  houses. 

27.     The  Brown  sharp  Sauce^  or  Poivree, 

Put  a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  small  carrot  cut  into  dice,  a 
few  shalots  cut  in  the  same  way,  some  parsley  roots,  some 
parsley,  a  few  slices  of  ham,  a  clove,  a  little  thyme,  the 
lialf  of  a  bay-leaf,  a  few  grains  of  pepper-corn  and  allr 
spice,  with  a  little  mace,  in  a  small  stewpan.  Let  the 
stew-pan  be  put  on  a  slow  fire,  till  it  begins  to  be  of  a  fine 
brown  all  round ;  then  keep  stirring  with  a  wooden  spoon ; 
pour  into  the  stewpan  four  spoonsful  of  white  vinegar^ 
and  a  small  bit  of  sugar.  Let  this  reduce  nearly  to  a 
glaze.  Then  moisten  with  some  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17), 
and  a  little  consomm^  (No.  2),  that  you  may  be  en- 
abled to  take  the  fat  off  from  the  sauce ;  season  with 
cayenne  and  a  little  salt.  Taste  whether  it  be  salt 
enough,  but  observe  that  it  should  not  be  too  acid ;  skim 
off  the  fat,  and  strain  the  sauce  through  a  tammy,  and 
serve  up. 

28.     The  Aspic  Lie, 

Put  in  a  stewpan  such  herbs  as  are  called  ravigottes, 
namely,  bumet,  cher\'il,  and  tarragon.  Add  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  white  vinegar,  and  let  the  herbs  infuse  on  a 
stow  fire  for  half  an  hour.  Then  moisten  with  eight 
spoonsful  of  Spanish  sauce :  let  the  whole  stew  for  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Season  it  well,  and 
strain  it  tbrougn  a  tammy,  to  use  when  wanted. 
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29.     White  Ravigotte^  or  Herb  S€mce. 

The  some  as  above,  except  that,  histead  ofSpanish  sauce^ 
yoa  use  sauce  tournte  (No.  19).  Let  it  boil  for  half  aa 
Lour,  then  strain  this  sauce  through  a  tammy.  Have  the 
same  herbs  as  above,  chopped  very  fine,  blanch  them  ia 
a  little  salted  water,  lay  them  in  a  sieve  to  drain,  and 
pour  the  ravigotte  into  the  sauce.  Work  it  with  a  small 
lump  of  butter,  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  send  up« 
Never  omit  to  taste  the  sauce,  for  occasionally,  according 
to  the  palate  of  the  master,  some  ingredients  may  be 
wanted,  and  others  may  be  too  predominant,  which  may 
be  easily  remedied  ;  when  too  salt,  a  small  bit  of  sugar 
will  correct  the  briny  taste. 

30.  Ravigotte  h-la-Ude—iUde's  Herb  Sauce.) 

Take  a  tea-spoonful  of  catsup,  ditto  of  cavice,  ditto  of 
Chili  vinegar,  ditto  of  Reading  sauce,  a  lump  of  butter 
the  size  of  an  egg,  three  spoonfuls  of  thick  bechamel, 
(No.  36),  a  little  new  cream,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  little 
parsley  chopped  fine,  and  blanch  very  green ;  this  sauce 
is  in  high  request,  and  entirely  the  composition  of  the 
Author* 

31.  Maitre  cTHStel—^The  Steward'a  Sauce.) 

Take  four  spoonsful  of  German  sauce  (No.  20),  work  it 
m'er  a  stove  with  a  small  lump  of  fresh  butter.  Take 
some  parriey  chopped  very  fine,  throw  it  into  the  sauce 
with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.—* 
Let  this  sauce  be  thick,  if  intended  to  cover  any  dish  of 
the  first  course.  At  any  rate  it  will  be  easy  to  reduce  a 
sauce  ;  but  if  too  thin,  it  is  difficult  to  thicken  it,  except 
with  a  lump  of  butter  and  flour,  which  let  it  be  ever  so 
well  managed,  is  but  a  sad  contrivance. 

32.    Maitre  (fHStel — (Steward's  Sauce  Meagre^) 

Is  noditng  more  than  pkin  butter  sauce  with  a  little 
cdiopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  lemon-juice.  If 
shalots  are  Uked,  a  few  may  be  added,  the  same  as  to  the 

maitre  d'hdtel,  or  steward's  sauce,  above. 
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33.     Tarragon  Sauce^  or  Pluche, 

See  No.  26,  White  sharp  Sauce.  Blanch  some  tarragoOt 
fei^ier  in  fillets,  squares^  or  any  other  shape  you  may 
tiiink  proper,  and  oat  it  into  the  sauce.  It  is  then  called 
Tarragon  sauce.  In  other  pluches,  tarragon  mast  always 
preTBil.  You  may  make  pinches  of  parsley,  cher\'il9  &c. 
with  the  sauce  called  white  sharp  sauce. 

34.     TTie  Bourguignotie. 

Cut  some  truffles  into  balls  of  the  size  of  a  nutmeg :  take 
some  small  round  mushrooms,  and  put  about  twenty  of 
each  into  a  small  stewpan  ;  pour  over  them  a  pint  of  red 
nine,  with  a  small  lump  of  sugar.  Let  the  wine  be  re- 
duced to  a  glaze.  Then  throw  into  the  stewpan  six 
spoonsful  of  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17),  and  two  of  con- 
somme, or  stock  broth  (No.  2),  Let  the  ^vhole  boil  for 
half  an  hour,  taste  it,  and  if  well  seasoned,  serve  it  up. 

35.     The  Bon  Beurre,  or  Savoury  Butter. 

Take  some  AUemande  (German  sauce,  vide  No.  20), 
rather  thick,  into  which  put  a  bit  of  butter.  Work  tlie 
aauce  well,  season  it,  and  serve  up  with  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  salt,  and  cayenne  pepper. 

36.     Hie  Bechamel. 

Take  aboot  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  about 
three  poonds  of  veal,  cut  into  small  slices,  a  quarter  of  a 
pomid  of  ham,  some  trimmings  of  mushrooms,  two  small 
"wlute  onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions ;  put 
the  whole  into  a  stewpan,  and  lay  it  on  the  fire  till  the 
meat  be  made  firm.  Then  put  three  spoonsful  of  flour ; 
moiatea  with  some  boiling-hot  thin  cream.  Keep  this 
sauce  rather  thin,  so  that  whilst  you  reduce  it,  the  mgre- 
diests  may  have  time  to  be  stewed  thoroughly.  Season 
it  with  a  little  salt,  and  strain  it  through  a  tammy. — 
This  sauce  should  retain  no  taste  of  flour,  and  be  very 
palatable. 
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37,     The  Bechamel  Maigre — [Bechamel  for  Letit)  * 

Is  prepared  as  above^  ^vith  the  exception  of  the  meat, 
which  is  to  be  omitted.  If  you  have  made  any  sauces 
from  fish,  put  a  little  of  the  juice  or  gravy  of  the  fish  with 
the  cream.  When  done,  strain  it  through  a  tammy,  and 
serve  up, 

38.     The  Genoese  Sauce. 

This  sauce  is  made  by  stewing  fish,  yet  it  is  natural 
enough  that  it  should  find  its  place  among  the  othef 
sauces,  Make  some  marinade  of  various  roots,  such  a^ 
carrots,  roots  of  parsley,  onions,  and  a  few  mushrooms, 
with  a  bay  leaf,  some  thyme,  a  blade  of  mace,  a  few 
cloves,  and  some  branches  of  sweet  basil — fry  the  whol^ 
slowly,  over  a  mitigated  fire,  in  a  stewpan,  with  butter, 
till  the  onions  are  quite  melted.  Pour  in  some  Madeira 
or  other  white  wine,  according  to  the  size  of  the  fish  you 
have  to  dress,  and  let  the  vegetables  stew.  When  done 
enough,  use  it  to  stew  your  fish  in,  and  take  some  of  the 
liquor  to  make  the  sauce.  Take  a  little  brown  thickening 
(^o,  15),  and  mix  it  with  some  of  the  marinade,  tp 
which  add  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  gravy  of  veal.  Let 
these  stew  gently  on  the  comer  of  the  stove ;  skim  off  all 
the  grease,  season  well,  and  pour  the  sauce  through  a 
tammy.  Then  add  to  it  two  spoonsful  of  essence  of  an- 
chovies, and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  kneaded  with 
flour,  and  throw  them  into  the  sauce.  When  this  is  done^ 
squeeze  into  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  work  the  sauce  over 
the  stove  to  make  it  very  smooth,  and  cover  the  fish  with 
the  sauce,  which  must  accordingly  be  made  thick  and 
mellow. 

*  This  sauce  is  intended  chiefly  for  those  who  conform  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  rdision.  Seveiral  receipts  in  the  course  of  the 
work  will  be  found  wdl  adapted  for  the  tables  of  Catholic  families. 
Indeed  the  author  has  bad  occasion  to  make  the  pookeiy  of 
Lent  his  particular  study. 
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39.     Stmce  d  Maidattefor  Fish — {Sauce  for  Malelottes 

or  Hotchpots  of  Fish.) 

Melt  some  brown  thickening  (No.  15),  into  which  throw 
a  few  onions  cut  into  slices :  keep  it  stirring  over  the  fire 
till  the  onions  be  dissolved  in   the  thickening.     Then 
moisten  with  the  wine  in  which  the  fish  has  been  stewed, 
and  which  should  be  red  wine.    Add  some  trimmings  of 
mushrooms,  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions, 
well  seasoned  with  spices ;  bay  leaves,  thyme,  sweet  basil, 
cloves,  allspice,  &c.     Let  the  flour  be  well  done.     Take 
care  to  throw  in  a  few  spoonsful  of  veal  gravy.     Taste 
whether  the  sauce  be  properly  seasoned,  and  strain  it 
through  a  tammy.     Then  take  a  few  small  glazed  onions 
and  mushrooms,  ready  done,  likewise  a  few  small  que- 
nelles, and  put  into  it  some  of  the  sauce,  and  keep  this  little 
ragout,  to  put  over  the  fish  when  your  matelotte  is  in  the 
dish.     When  ready  to  serve  up,  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  two  spoonsful  of  essence  of  anchovies.     Work  the 
saace  well,  that  it  may  be  quite  mellow.      Cover  the  fish 
with  the  sauce,  and  then  pour  the  ragout  over. 

40.  Sauce  d  Matelotte  for  Entrees — (Sauce  for  Mate^ 

lottes  in  the  first  course,) 

See  Sauce  Chambord  (No.  77) — it  being  the  same  which 
is  used  for  the  matelottes  or  hotchpots  of  brains,  &c. 
The  matelotte,  when  not  of  fish,  is  made  with  a  ragout  ii 
la  financiere  (financier's  soup,  No.  75),  into  which 
essence  of  anchovies,  and  some  crawfish,  should  be  intro- 
duced when  you  can  procure  them :  this  sauce  must  be 
highly  seasoned  with  salt,  cayenne,  and  lemon-juice. 

41.  jipple  Sauce  for  Geese  and  Roast  Pork, 

Feel  some  apples  and  cut  them  into  quarters,  put  them 
into  a  stewpan,  with  a  little  brown  sugar,  and  water. 
When  they  are  melted,  stir  them  well  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  add  a  little  butter  to  it,  and  send  up. 
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42,  PuT^e  of  Sorrel — {Stewed  Sorrel) 

Wash  and  pick  some  sorrel,  and  then  put  it  into  a  stew- 
pan  with  a  little  water:  keep  stirring  with  your  spoon  to 
prevent  its  burning ;  when  melted,  lay  it  in  a  hair-sieve 
to  drain ;  then  put  it  on  the  table,  and  chop  it  well  with 
some  trimmings  of  mushrooms.  When  chopped  fine,  put 
it  into  a  stew-pan  with  a  little  butter,  and  a  Few  small 
pieces  of  good  ham ;  let  it  fry  a  long  time  on  the  fire,  in 
order  to  drain  th^  water  it  contains.  When  it  is  become 
quite  dry,  mix  it  with  four  spoonsful  of  Spanish  sauce 
(No.  17),  or  more,  if  a  large  quantity  is  required ;  and  let  it 
stew  for  a  long  while  over  a  small  stove.  After  it  has  been 
constantly  boning  for  an  hour,  rub  it  through  a  tammy. 
If  it  should  happen  to  be  too  thick,  dilute  it  with  a  little 
consomme,  or  stock-broth  (No.  2),  or  Spanish  sauce 
YNo.  17).  If  too  acid,  put  in  a  little  glaze  and  sugar. 
Always  put  cabbage-lettuce  with  the  sorrel,  to  correct  its 
acidity.  When  you  make  purfee  of  sorrel,  if  you  have  no 
sauce  to  put  to  it,  put  a  spoonful  of  flour  to  thicken  the 
sauce,  and  dilute  with  veal  gravy,  and  then  proceed  as 
before.  If  you  have  no  gravy  of  veal  or  of  beef,  two 
spoonsful  of  broth,  and  a  small  bit  of  glaze,  will  answer 
the  same  purpose. 

43.   Sorrel  en  maigre — {Sorrel  dressed  meagre  way,) 

Pick  your  sorrel,  let  it  melt,  drain  it,  and  lay  it  on  the 
table,  as  above.  Mind  that  the  table  be  very  clean. 
"Then  chop  the  sorrel  for  a  long  time,  and  very  fine,  fry  it 
gently  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little  butter.  When  it  has 
been  kept  for  about  half  an  hour  on  a  slow  fire,  to  drain 
all  the  humidity,  throw  in  a  spoonful  of  flour :  moisten 
with  boiling  hot  cream,  and  let  it  stew  on  a  slow  fire  for 
an  hour.  Then  season  it  with  a  little  salt.  If  the  sorrel 
should  be  too  acid,  put  a  little  sugar  to  it.  Then  thicken 
it  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  serve  up. 

If  you  prefer  making  a  Brunoise  (No.  Ill),  make  a 
kind  of  pap  with  flour  and  cream,  or  milk,  and  let  it  boil* 
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When  the  sorrel  is  done  enough,  pour  the  Brunoise  into 
k,  and  let  it  boil  ten  minutes,  then  put  the  yolks  of  four 
^gs  immediately  after  to  thicken  it.  In  this  manner  the 
crream  will  not  curdle,  whereas,  if  you  follow  the  other 
method,  it  frequently  wilL  If  it  be  with  broth  that  you 
wish  to  prepare  the  sorrel,  instead  of  cream  or  milk,  you 
mix  some  with  it,  and  use  the  yolks  of  eggs  in  the  like 
manner,  and  that  is  what  is  called /arce^. 

44.  Purie  of  C4leri — {Stewed  Celery.) 

Cut  the  whitest  part  of  several  heads  of  celery,  blanch 
them  in  water,  to  take  off  the  bitter  taste,  drain  them,  and 
put  them  in  cold  water.  Let  them  cool,  and  drain  all  the 
water  off.  Then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  little 
coDsomm^,  or  stock  broth  (No.  2),  and  sugar.  Let  them 
atew  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  be  reduced  till  there  be 
no  kind  of  moisture.  Then  mix  them  with  four  spoonsful 
of  btehamel  (No.  36),  or  veloutd  (No.  21),  strain  the 
whole  throngh  a  tammy,  and  put  them  in  the  water  bathf . 
When  ready  to  send  up,  refine  the  sauce  \i'ith  a  little 
thick  cream,  to  make  it  white. 

45.  Puree  of  OnUm^  or  Soubise — {Stewed  Onions.) 

Take  a  dozen  white  onions.  After  having  peeled  and 
washed  them,  cut  them  into  halves,  take  off  the  tops  and 

*  A  dish  much  used  by  the  Roman  Catholics ;  Eggs  k  la  farce. 

^  Bain  marie^  or  water  bath,  is  a  flat  vessel  containing  boiling 
water ;  all  the  stewpans  are  put  into  the  water,  which  should  always 
be  kept  very  hot,  but  not  boil.  The  effect  of  tliis  bain  marie  is  to 
keep  everything  warm,  without  altering  either  the  quantity  or  the 
qusdity,  particularly  the  quality.  When  I  had  the  honour  of  serv- 
uig  a  nobleman  in  this  count^,  who  kept  a  very  extensive  hunting 
establishment,  and  the  hour  of  dinner  was  consequently  uncertain, 
J  was  in  the  habit  of  using  Iniin  marie,  as  a  certain  means  of  pre- 
serving the  flavour  of  all  my  dishes.  If  you  keep  your  sauce,  or 
broth,  or  soup,  by  the  fireside,  the  soup  reduces  and  becomes  too 
strong,  and  the  sauce  thickens  as  well  as  reduces. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  this  is  the  best  manner  of  warming 
turtle  soup,  as  the  thick  part  is  always  at  the  bottom  of  the  stew- 
pan  ;  this  method  prevents  it  from  burning,  and  keeps  it  always 
good. 
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bottoms,  mince  them  as  fine  as  possible,  and  blanch  them 
to  make  them  taste  sweeter  and  take  off  the  green  colour. 
Then  let  them  melt  on  a  small  stove,  with  a  little  butter. 
When  they  are  thoroughly  done,  and  no  kind  of  moisture 
is  left,  mix  four  spoonsful  of  be'chamel  (No.  36).  Sea- 
son them  well,  rub  the  pur6e  through  a  tammy,  and  keep 
the  sauce  hot,  but  without  boiling.  You  must  also  put  a 
small  lump  of  sugar  with  the  sauce  if  necessary.  When 
you  have  the  oven  hot,  put  the  onions  hermetically  closed 
m  a  small  stewpan,  and  let  them  simmer  for  one  hour, 
with  a  small  bit  of  ham,  a  bit  of  mace,and  half  a  bay  leaf. 
This  method  gives  a  better  flavour. 

46.  Puree  of  Onion,  Brown,  and  Lyonaise — {Onions 
Stewed  Brown,  and  Lyonaise,^ 

Peel  and  wash  twelve  onions  clean,  then  mince  them,  and 
fry  them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little  butter,  till  very  brown. 
Moisten  with  some  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17),  if  you  have 
any ;  if  not,  sprinkle  with  two  spoonsful  of  flour,  mixed 
with  some  veal  or  beef  gravy.  Skim  the  fat,  and  season 
well  with  salt,  pepper,  and  then  strain  the  pur^e  through 
an  old  tammy,  for  these  sort  of  purees  would  destroy  new 
ones,  and  will  always  leave  the  taste  of  onions. 

For  the  Lyonaise  make  a  pur6e  or  stew  of  onions  like-* 
wise,  but  then  keep  the  sauce  a  little  more  liquid.  Take 
some  very  small  white  onions,  cut  them  into  rings,  and 
fry  them  till  they  are  of  a  light  brown,  then  lay  them  on 
a  clean  towel  to  drain,  and  throw  them  into  the  sauce. 
Qive  them  a  single  boiling,  that  the  fat,  getting  at  the  top, 
may  be  easily  skimmed  off;  and  serve  up. 

47.  Bretonne. 

The  same  as  above ;  some  denominate  it  Bretonne,  some 
X,yonai8e. 
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48.  Pur^e  of  White  Beans— {fFhite  Beans  Mashed.) 

New  white  beans  are  the  best  suited  for  making  a  pur^e. 
Put  them  into  boiling  water  if  fresh,  and  into  cold  water 
if  dry,  with  a  little  butter  in  either  case,  which  will  make 
the  skin  more  mellow.  When  they  are  done,  throw  in  a 
handful  of  salt,  to  give  them  a  seasoning.  Fry  a  few 
slices  of  onion  in  a  little  butter;  when  they  are  of  a  nice 
brown  colour,  sprinkle  them  with  half  a  spoonful  of  flour; 
moisten  with  veal  gravy,  and  season  with  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  and  skim  off  the  grease.  When  the  flour  is  done, 
mix  it  well  with  the  beans,  let  them  boil  fifleen  minutes, 
squeeze  them  well  before  you  rub  them  through  the 
tammy.  Let  the  pur^e  be  rather  liquid,  as  it  is  liable  to 
get  thick  when  on  the  fire.  A  short  time  before  it  is  sent 
up,  mix  a  small  bit  of  butter  with  your  pur6e  of  beans, 
and  then  serve  up. 

The  pur^e  en  maigre,  or  pur6e  meagre  way,  is  prepared 
in  the  same  manner;  but  instead  of  thick  sauce,  you  use 
thin  syrup  or  milk.  If  you  wish  to  make  it  white,  you 
must  sweat  the  onions  gently  and  slowly,  that  they  may 
not  get  brown. 

49.  Pur^e  of  Mushrooms — (JFhite  and  Brown 

Mushroom  Stew.) 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  white  pur^e  of  mushrooms,  you 
must  then  turn  the  mushrooms  white  in  a  little  water  and 
lemon-juice ;  chop  them,  cind  then  put  them  into  a  stew- 
pan,  with  a  very  small  bit  of  butter.  When  the  mush- 
rooms are  melted,  moisten  them  with  four  or  six  spoons- 
ful of  veloute  (No.  21),  or  bechamel  (No.  36).  Do  not 
let  them  boil  long,  for  fear  they  should  lose  their  taste 
and  colour.   Then  rub  them  through  a  tammy. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  obser\^e  that,  for  the  brown 
puree,  it  will  be  enough  to  moisten  with  some  Espagnole, 
or  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17)  only.  If  you  were  to  fry  the 
mushrooms  brown,  they  then  would  turn  black,  and  make 
the  sauce  of  the  like  colour.    Skijbi  the  sauce.     Put  a 
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little  sugar  into  both.  All  such  sauces  as  are  called 
{Purees,  must  be  made  thicker  than  others. 

50.     Pur^e  of  Green  Peas^  new  and  dry — [Stewed 

Peas.) 

The  pur^  of  green  peas,  when  intended  for  a  first  course 
dish,  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described 
for  potage  or  soup.  You  must  only  keep  it  thicker,  and 
richer,  which  is  done  by  mixing  a  little  glaze  with  it.  But 
if  you  were  to  put  too  much,  the  pur^e  would  then  no 
longer  retain  its  green  colour;  neither  must  you  let  it 
boil,  or  it  would  lose  its  green  colour. 

The  pur^e  of  dry  peas  is  made  as  follows.  Stew  the 
peas  with  a  large  piece  of  bacon,  the  breast  part,  a  few 
carrots  and  onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions, 
a  little  thyme,  and  bay-leaves,  and  some  cold  water.  Let 
them  boil  four  hours.  When  quite  done,  pound  them  in 
a  mortar,  and  then  rub  them  through  a  tammy,  with  the 
liquor  they  have  been  boiling  in.  Let  it  be  properly 
seasoned,  and  a  short  time  before  it  is  sent  up,  pour  ia 
some  green  extract  of  parsley  (No.  64,)  or  of  spinach 
(No.  63,)  to  make  it  green. 

51.  Pur4e  of  ChesnutSs 

Take  some  fine  new  chestnuts ;  slit  the  peel  with  your 
knife,  and  put  a  little  butter  into  a  frying-pan.  Fry  the 
chestnuts  till  the  peel  comes  off,  then  boil  them  in  a 
little  consommd  and  sugar.  When  done,  add  four  or  six 
,  spoonsful  of  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce),  and  rub  the 
whole  through  a  tammy.  Keep  this  sauce  rather  liquid^ 
as  it  is  liable  to  get  thick. 

52.  Pur4e  of  Asparagus — {Asparagus  Stewed.) 

Take  a  bunch  of  green  asparagus,  break  them  in  the 
tender  part,  and  wash  them  weU,  then  blanch  them  in 
boiling  water,  with  salt  to  make  Uiem  very  green ;  when 
they  begin  to  be  tender,  drain  them  and  put  them  ia 
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coAl  water ;  when  they  are  cold,  drain  them  on  a  per- 
fectly clean  towel,  put  a  small  bit  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  with  the  asparagus^  some  branches  of  green 
parsley,  a  few  green  onions,  and  fry  them  quickly  on  a 
sharp  stove  to  keep  them  as  green  as  possible.  Add  to 
this  a  little  salt,  a  large  lump  of  sugar,  with  three  or  four 
spoonsful  of  sauce  tournde  (No.  19).  If  you  have  no 
sance^  sprinkle  with  a  spoonful  of  fine  flour,  moisten 
with  good  broth.  Cook  quick,  and  rub  this  pur^e  through 
a  dean  tammy,  and  add  to  it  a  little  of  the  green  of 
spinach  (No.  63),  to  render  it  very  green.  This  pur6e 
sooald  taste  rather  sweet 

53.  NouUles. 

Nouilles  are  nothing  but  a  French  paste,  which  the  cooks 
prepare  themselves.  Lay  flat  on  your  table,  or  dresser, 
half  a  dozen  spoonsful  of  flour ;  make  a  hole  in  the 
middle,  and  put  in  a  small  pinch  of  salt,  a  little  water  to 
melt  the  salt,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  lump  of  butter 
of  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  mix  the  whole  well,  flatten  the 
paste  with  a  roller,  till  it  is  about  the  thickness  of  the 
twelfth  of  an  inch,  cut  it  into  slices  of  about  an  inch 
broad,  and  next  cut  your  nouilles  nearly  as  thick. 
Blanch  them  in  boiling  water  to  take  off  the  flour  that 
sticks  around,  and  when  they  are  blanched,  drain  them 
and  let  them  cool^  that  they  may  not  stick  together.  Put 
them  to  boil  in  some  good  consomm^  or  stock-broth 
(No.  2).  When  sufEciently  done,  drain  and  put  them 
into  whatever  sauce  you  may  fancy,  either  a  white  fri- 
crassee,  an  allemande  or  German  sauce  (No.  20)^  or  a 
Telout6  (No.  21).  If  they  are  to  be  served  with  a  fowl, 
use  velonte ;  and  Parmesan  cheese,  if  served  in  the  second 
coarse ;  but  if  for  soup,  ser^*e  them  in  the  broth  in 
which  they  were  boiled.  This  soup  is  very  good  with 
Fannesan  cheese ;  have  the  cheese  scraped^  and  serve  it 
separately  in  a  plate. 
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54.  The  Macedoine. 

This  sauce  can  never  be  good  but  in  the  spring  season, 
as  green  peas,  asparagus ,  French  beans,  and   artichoke 
bottoms,  are  indispensably  requisite,  besides  carrots,  tur« 
tiips,  heads  of  celery,  and  small  cauliflower  sprouls.     As 
it  is  very  difGcult  to  procure  all  these  vegetables   and 
roots  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  you  must  do  the  best 
you  can,  and  put  in  as  many  as  you  are  able  to  procure. 
Cut  some  carrots  in  the  shape  either  of  olives,  of  balls^ 
or  small  thin  corks.     Blanch  them  in  a  little  water,  then 
set  them  to  stew  with  a  little  sugar  and  a  few  spoonsful 
of  consomm^,  or  stock  broth  (No.  2),  over  a  sharp  fire, 
that  they  may  glaze  without  breaking.     Stew  the  turnips 
in  the  lilce  manner,  but  separately.     Mind  that  the  glaze 
of  your  roots  be  not  made  too  high  in  colour.     The  other 
vegetables  are  to  be  boiled  in  salt  and  water,     l^ay  them 
on  a  clean  towel  to  drain :  mix  them  with  the  carrots  and 
turnips,  and  three  spoonsful  of  bechamel  (No.  36).    Toss 
them  gently,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  shape  of  the  ingre- 
dients. If  you  are  short  of  other  vegetables,  you  may  use 
cucumbers  and   mushrooms ;   be  cautious,  however,  ia 
using  them,  as  they  may  make  the  sauce  too  thin,  if  you 
do  not  pay  particular  attention.  When  the  vegetables  are 
done  separately,  and  you  put  in  a  brown  Spanish  sauce 
(No.  17)  instead  of  bechamel,  this  mixture  of  vegetables 
has  been  termed  Lyonaise ;    that,  however,  is  a  winter 
sauce ;  the  macedoine  is  a  summer  sauce. 

65.  Sauce  for  AHelets*. 

Take  a  spoonful  of  fine  herbs,  such  as  mushrooms, 
parsley,  shalots,  and  a  little  butter,  and  fry  them  slightly  in 
a  stewpan.  When  the  herbs  have  begun  to  fry,  before  they 
are  too  dry,  sprinkle  them  with  a  little  flour,  and  moisten 
with   broth   or  consopmfe.     Reduce  over  a  large  fire, 

•  Tliis  sauce  is  generally  used  to  stick  the  crumbs  of  bread 
round  whatever  you  may  wish  to  put  in  crumbs,  instead  of  butter. 
It  is  made  use  of  for  attelets  of  palates  of  beef,  sweetbreads,  fillets 
of  rabbits,  &c.,  &c. 
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withoat  skimming  off  the  fat.  Season  with  pepper,  salt^ 
and  small  spices.  When  the  sauce  begins  to  thicken^ 
take  it  off  the  fire.  Then  throw  in  the  yolks  of  two  or 
three  eggs,  well  beaten  :  keep  stirring,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  whatever  it  may  be  intended  for. 

56.  Sauce  for  Sturgeon. 

We  call  sauce  for  sturgeon  a  marinade  (see  No.  38), 
which  has  served  either  to  baste  the  sturgeon  whilst 
roasting,  or  serves  as  a  sauce  when  baked.  When  the 
sturgeon  is  done  either  in  the  oven  or  on  the  spit,  (the  spit 
is  prefbmble,  as  the  fish  is  more  firm  than  when  done  in 
the  oven,  except  that  it  requires  to  be  basted  often  with 
the  marinade,  and  not  to  be  too  near  the  fire,  otherwise 
it  is  liable  to  get  dry  and  take  too  much  colour,)  take 
part  of  this  marinade,  which  reduce  with  some  other 
sauces,  either  brown  or  white  ;  and  when  it  begins  to  get 
thick,  put  in  a  good  lump  of  butter  kneaded  with  flour, 
ft  little  glaze,  some  essence  of  anchovies,  and  the  juice  of 
a  lemon.  Do  not  put  too  much  salt,  as  a  very  little  is 
lequired  when  you  use  anchovies.  Besides,  you  always 
can  add  salt  if  requisite. 

57.  Red  Sauce  Cardinal. 

Heduce  some  sauce  toum^  TNo.  19),  with  a  few  spoons- 
ful of  consomme,  or  broth  oi  fowls.  When  the  sauce 
is  sufficiently  done,  take  some  butter  of  craw-fish*, 
irhich  throw  in.  Work  it  well,  with  a  small  lump  of 
fresh  butter,  to  prevent  the  other  butter  from  turning  to 
oil.  Give  it  a  good  seasoning,  and  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  The  spawn  of  lobster  is  better,  gives  less  trouble, 
and  has  a  finer  flavour. 

♦  Butter  of  craw-fish : — In  England  the  spawn  of  lobster  is 
used :  it  should  be  well  pounded. 
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58.  Lobster  Sauce. 

A  hen  lobster  is  indispensable  for  this  sauce.  Put  some 
of  the  spawn  of  the  fish  into  a  mortar,  to  be  pounded 
very  fine ;  add  to  it  a  small  bit  of  butter.  When  very 
fine,  rub  it  through  a  hair  sieve,  and  cover  till  wanted. 
Break  the  lobster  with  great  care,  cut  all  the  flesh  into 
dice»  not  too  small ;  dilute  some  of  the  red  spawn  in 
melted  butter,  with  two  spoonsful  of  essence  of  ancho- 
vies, a  little  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper,  two  spoonsful  of 
double  cream,  and  mix  all  well  before  the  meat  ia 
added,  as  that  must  retain  its  dice-like  form.  Do  not  let 
this  sauce  boil.  It  must  be  very  red.  Add  to  it  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  cavice,  and  observe,  the  cavice  should  be 
very  old  ;  two  or  three  years  age  renders  it  excellent 

59.  Sauce  i  la  Lucvilus — {The  Sauce  of  LucuUus.) 

As  Lucullus  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  epicures  of 
ancient  Rome,  it  is  natural  to  assign  the  name  of  a  man 
"who  was  one  of  the  first  to  bring  the  art  of  cookery  into 
high  repute,  to  a  sauce  requiring  so  much  pains,  atten- 
tion, and  science  to  perfect ; — a  sauce  which  can  only  be 
sent  up  to  the  table  of  the  wealthy  and  true  connoisseur. 
After  having  worked  the  fillets,  as  directed  hereafter  in 
the  directions  for  entrees  or  first-course  dishes,  you  have 
the  legs  and  loins  left  to  make  the  sauce,  which  is  to  be 
proceeded  with  as  follows.  Put  a  few  slices  of  ham,  one 
or  two  pounds  of  veal,  and  the  legs  and  rump  of  a  par- 
tridge on  the  top  of  the  former,  into  a  small  stewpan, 
moisten  with  a  wine-glass  of  good  consomm^,  or  stock 
broth  (No.  2),  and  put  the  whole  on  a  slow  fire,  in  order  to 
sweat  it  through ;  thrust  your  knife  into  the  partridge, 
if  no  blood  issue,  moisten  with  boiling  consomm^,  enough 
to  cover  the  meat ;  season  with  a  bundle  of  parsley  and 
green  onions,  a  few  blades  of  mace,  one  clove,  a  little 
thyme,  half  a  bay-leaf,  four  or  five  allspice,  and  the 
trimmings  of  truffles  and  mushrooms ;  let  your  con- 
somme boil  till  the  partridge  is  well  done,  then  strain 
through  a  silk  sieve,  and  reduce  the  consomm^  to     very 
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li^t  glaze.  Then  take  a  sufScient  quantity  of  b^cbaxne!, 
and  mix  a  fqpoonful  of  glaze  of  game  with  it ;  but  as  this 
daze  would  make  the  sauce  of  a  brown  colour^  you  must 
aave  a  £ew  qKWDsftil  of  thick  cream  to  mix  widi  it.  Yoa 
moat  also  have  some  truffles  cut  into  the  size  of  a  penuyt 
leady  to  be  fried.  Put  them  separately  into  clarified 
butter  with  a  little  salt. 

When  you  are  going  to  send  up  the  dinner,  fry  the 
truffles  gently,  and  when  done  drain  the  butter  off:  put 
them  separately  into  a  small  stewpan  with  a  little  essence 
of  game  and  truffles.  As  you  are  to  cover  over  those 
parts  onlr  which  are  not  decorated,  take  up  the  fiUeta 
and  dip  them  into  the  sauce,  but  no  deeper  than  the  part 
which  you  have  dazed  sli^dy,  in  order  to  render  the 
traffles  bladier.  When  you  have  dished  a  laige  fillet  and 
asmaU  one  alternately,  cover  over  the  little  fillet  with  the 
vemainder  of  the  sauce,  and  put  in  the  middle  the  truf- 
fles»  cut  to  the  size  of  a  penny,  which  have  been  lying  in 
a  sance  like  that  which  1ms  been  used  for  the  fillets*, 

60.  Common  Rfmouladcy  and  Green  R^moulade. 

Take  two  or  four  eggs,  boil  them  hard,  then  pound  the 
yolks  in  a  mortar,  add  a  spoonful  of  mustard,  pepper, 
and  salt,  three  spoonsful  of  oil,  one  spoonful  of  vinegar, 
and  break  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg  into  it :  if  you  have  good 
sauce  in  your  larder,  in  preference  to  the  raw  egg,  put  in 
one  spoonful  of  it,  to  prevent  the  r^moulade  from  curd- 
lii^  rub  it  through  a  hair-sieve,  and  serve  it  up. 

The  green  r6moulade  is  the  same  as  the  other,  except 
that  you  have  a  ravigotte  or  herb  sauce  (No.  29),  com- 
posed of  chervil,  bnrnet,  tarragon,  and  parsley.  Pound  all 
these,  and  rub  the  r^moulade  and  ravigotte,  in  the  state  of 
a  purfe,  through  a  tammy.  Throw  a  little  green  extract 
of  parsley  (No.  64^  mto  the  r^moulade,  to  make  it 
look  quite  green.  Add  likewise  a  little  Cayenne  pepper. 
If  approved  of^  you  can  add  also  a  few  chopped  shalots. 

•  When  this  sauce  is  made  with  great  care,  it  is  unquestionably 
the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  art  of  cookery. 

C  2 
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Should  more  sauce  be  wanted,  double  the  quantity  of  the 
ingredients.  N.  B.  If  all  these  herbs  cannot  be  pro* 
cured,  a  little  parsley  will  do,  provided  you  put  into  the 
sauce  half  a  tea-spoonful  of  each  of  the  following  sauces,— « 
Chili  vinegar,  tarragon,  Harvey's  sauce,  cavice,  and  eldef 
vinegar,  all  which  ingredients  give  exquisite  flavour  to  the 
-ravigotte. 

61.  Mayonnaise. 

Take  three  spoonsful  of  German  sauce  (No.20),  six  of  aspic 
(No.  8),  and  two  of  oil.  Add  a  little  tarragon  vinegar  that 
has  not  boiled,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  chopped  ravi-* 
gotte  (No.  29),  or  some  chopped  parsley  only.  Set  the 
whole  over  some  ice,  and  when  the  mayonnaise  begins  to 
"freeze,  then  put  in  the  members  of  fowl,  or  fillets  of 
soles,  &c.  The  mayonnaise  must  be  put  into  ice :  but 
the  members  must  not  be  put  into  the  sauce  till  it 
begins  to  freeze.  Dish  up  the  meat  or  fish,  cover  it 
with  the  sauce  before  it  be  quite  frozen,  and  garnish  the 
dish  with  whatever  you  think  proper,  as  beet-root,  jelly, 
nasturtiums,  &c. 

62.  Egg  Sauce. 

•Cut  two  hard  eggs,  throw  them  into  melted  butter,  and 
'  serve  up. 

63,  Verd  dC Epinards — {or  Oreen  Extract  of  Spinach,) 

Pick  and  wash  two  large  handsful  of  spinach ;  pound 
•Xhem  in  a  mortar  to  extract  all  the  juice.  Then  squeeze 
the  spinach  through  a  tammy,  and  pour  the  juice  into  a 
small  stewpan,  which  put  in  the  hot-water  bath  (No.  44, 
note),  that  it  may  not  boil.  Watch  it  close;  as  soon[as 
it  is  poached  lay  it  in  a  silk  sieve  to  drain,  and  when  all 
the  water  is  drained,  use  the  green,  which  use  to  green 
whatever  may  be  required.  Observe,  that  the  green  ex- 
tract of  spinach  made  according  to  this  receipt  is  far 
superior  to  the  boiled. 
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64,  VerddePersil — {Green  of  Par nley.) 

Tbe  same  as  above.  Parsley  is  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  many  sauces,  and  gives  them  an  agreeable  flavour* 
The  extract  of  spinach  is  without  savour,  so  that  it 
may  be  used  for  entremets  or  second  course  dishes,  but 
the  green  of  parsley  is  intended  for  entrees  or  first  course 
dishes  and  sauces  only. 

65.  Sauce  h  la  Pompadour — {Pompadour  Sauce.} 

Fry  or  sweat  white  a  few  chopped  mushrooms  and  shaIots> 
ID  a  little  butter.  When  well  melted,  add  to  them  six 
spoonsful  of  sauce  toum6e  (No.  19),  and  two  spoonsful 
of  consomm€.  Stew  them  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
on  the  comer  of  the  stove,  and  skim  off  the  fat :  you 
must  keep  your  sauce  rather  thin;  then  throw  in  a  thick- 
ening made  of  the  yolks  of  three  eggs.  Moisten  with 
a  spoonful  or  two  of  cream ;  add  a  little  pepper  and 
salt,  and  work  the  sauce  well.  When  it  is  done,  have 
a  little  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  blanch  it,  drain  it,  and 
let  it  cool,  that  it  may  look  quite  green  ;  mix  it  with  the 
sauce,  and  serve  up.  A  little  lemon-juice  may  not  be  * 
amiss,  but  remember  that  acids  will  always  alter  the  taste 
of  good  sauces  to  their  disadvantage,  except  when  highly 
seasoned. 

65.  La  DusselU — {The  Dussell,) 

This  sauce  is  only  used  in  panures*,  broilings,  and  papil- 
lottes,  what  are  called  in  England  the  cotelettes  k  la 
Maintenon,  or  Maintenon^s  cutlets.  Put  a  little  butter 
into  a  stewpan,  'with  an  equal  quantity  of  rasped  bacon, 
together  with  some  fine  herbs,  parsley,  shalots,  mush* 
looms,  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  little  rasped  ham ;  and 
stew  them  on  a  slow  fire.  When  the  fine  herbs  are  done^. 
beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  moisten  with  the  juice  of  a 
lemon,  and  pour  the  thickening  into  the  dussell.  Mind 
your  fine  herbs  must  not  be  too  much  done,  or  the  eggs 

^  Panares  are  everything  with  crumbs  of  bread  over  tbeou 
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^ill  not  thicken  the  sauce.  The  dassell  is  genernlly  used 
for  Maintenon  cutlets,  sweetbreads,  and  fat  liver  caisses» 
fillets  of  rabbits,  fillets  mignons  h,  la  Pompadour,  mutton 
tongues,  papillottes,  &c. 


67.  Les  Poinfes  d^Asperges — (^Asparagus-tops,) 

Pick  some  nice  asparagus,  not  however  of  the  finest,  but 
all  of  an  equal  size.  Cut  off  the  tops  only,  about  an  inch 
long,  and  blanch  them  in  water  with  a  little  salt,  but  do 
not  boil  them  too  much.  Then  put  them  with  whatever 
sauce  you  choose,  but  only  at  the  last  moment  before 
serving  up,  and  this  for  two  reasons ;  the  one  because 
they  are  liable  to  turn  yellow,  and  the  other  because  they 
would  give  a  bitter  taste  to  the  sauce.  If  you  wish  to 
serve  any  thing  up  with  asparagus-tops,  you  must  put 
them  into  a  little  veloutfe  (No.  21),  or  German  sauce 
(No.  20).  They  do  not  look  well  in  a  brown  sauce.  For 
this  reason  they  are  seen  in  Mac^doines,  Chartreuses, 
p&t^  de  legumes  (dishes  of  greens),  vol  au  vents,  8cc.  If 
intended  for  soups,  never  put  them  in  but  at  the  moment 
you  send  up. 

68.  Les  Petits  Pointes  d*Asperge — (^Little 
Asparagus-tops . ) 

Have  some  small  asparagus  well  cleaned,  and  cut  them 
all  equally  of  the  size  of  small  |)eas ;  wash  and  blanch 
them  in  boiling  water  with  salt,  and  when  they  become 
tender,  drain,  and  put  them  in  cold  water.  Dry  them  in 
a  clean  towel,  and  put  them  in  a  stewpan  with  a  small 
bit  of  butter,  a  little  bunch  of  green  parsley  and  green 
onions,  letting  them  simmer  quickly  on  the  stove ;  add 
a  good  lump  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  two  or  three  spoons- 
ful of  sauce  toumee  (No.  19),  if  you  have  any,  if  not,  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  moistened  with  a  spoonful  of  good 
j^ock-broth  (No.  2) ;  let  this  boil  to  keep  the  asparagus 
very  green,  put  the  thickening  of  two  or  more  eggs  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity,  two  eggs  for  a  pint  of  aspcu^gus 
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neasy  and  so  in  proportion.  This  method,  wbea  well 
cboe,  ^ves  precisely  the  taste  of  peas,  and  is  excellent  for 
entremets  or  second  course  dishes,  as  well  as  for  sauce : 
for  entremets  you  must  use  water  only,  but  for  sauce  they 
should  be  made  tasty. 

69.  VHaricot  brun — (^Brown  Haricot  Sauce.) 

Cut  some  turnips  into  the  shape  of  heads  of  garlic 
wash  them  clean,  and  stew  them  with  a  nice  Espagnole 
or  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17),  without  frying  them  in  butter^ 
■8  many  persons  do.  If  the  sauce  be  of  a  fine  brown 
colour,  the  turnips  will  acquire  the  same.  Add  a  little 
sugar.  With  regard  to  salt,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that  not 
a  single  dish,  or  sauce,  can  be  prepared  without  it.  When 
you  have  no  Espagnole  sauce,  take  the  trimmings  of  the 
chops  of  which  you  intend  to  make  your  haricot,  and  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  carrots,  turnips,  an  onion,  a 
little  thyme,  and  a  bay-leaf;  moisten  with  a  ladle  of 
broth,  let  it  all  sweat  till  the  broth  is  reduced  to  a  glaze 
of  a  good  colour ;  then  moisten  with  some  boiling  water; 
season  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions;  let  it 
boil  for  an  hour,  and  strain  it  through  a  sieve.  Fry  the 
turnips  of  a  good  colour,  dust  them  with  a  spoonful  of 
flour,  and  moisten  with  the  liquor.  Skim  off  all  the  fat» 
and  cover  the  chops  with  the  sauce. 

70.  L' Haricot  vierge — {White  Haricot  Sauce.) 

Cut  small  turnips  into  the  shape  either  of  corks,  or 
olives,  or  into  any  other  shape  according  to  your  fancy. 
Blanch  them  with  one  single  boil  in  water;  drain  them, 
and  stew  them  with  a  little  sugar,  and  two  spoonsful  of 
good  stock-broth  (No.  2).  Mind  they  must  stew  over 
a  sharp  fire,  that  they  may  be  reduced  speedily,  for  other- 
wise they  would  be  too  much  done.  When  they  are  re- 
duced to  a  glaze,  take  them  off  the  fire.  Pour  in  three 
or  four  spoonsful  of  velout6  or  bechamel,  accordinf^  to 
the  new  method  (No.  22).    If  the  sauce  be  too  thicks 
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put  to  it  a  spoonful  of  thick  cream ;  do  not  forget  a  little 
salt.  This  sauce  must  always  be  white,  and  is  generally 
i«equired  with  glazed  articles,  which  have  a  sufficient  de- 
gree of  substance.  ^ 

71.  Hollandoise  verte — (or  Green  Dutch  Sauce.) 

Take  a  couple,  or  four  spoonsful  of  sauce  tournde  (No. 
19),  reduced  with  a  little  consomm6,  or  stock-broth  (No. 
2).  Give  a  good  seasoning  to  it;  add  green  extract  of 
parsley  (No.  64),  and  work  the  sauce  well.  When  you 
send  up  Tand  not  before),  add  a  little  lemon-juice,  or  the 
sauce  will  turn  yellow. 

72.  Dutch  Sauce. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  four 
spoonsful  of  elder  vinegar,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  and  a  little  salt.  Put  it 
on  the  fire,  and  keep  continually  stirring  it.  When  it 
has  acquired  thickness  enough,  work  it  well,  that  you 
may  renne  it.  If  it  should  not  be  cunlled,  you  have  no 
occasion  to  strain  it  through  a  tammy  ;  season  well,  and 
ser\e  it  up.  Some  people  do  not  like  elder  vinegar ;  in 
that  case  use  tarragon,  or  plain  vinegar.  But  odorous 
vinegar  is  far  preferable. 

73.  White  Sauce — (or  French  Melted  Butter.) 

Put  into  a  stewpan  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
a  spoonful  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  half  a  gill  or  glass  of 
>vater,  have  a  spoonful  of  white  vinegar,  and  a  little  grated 
nutmeg.  Put  it  on  the  fire  :  let  it  thicken,  but  do  not 
allow  it  to  boil,  for  fear  it  should  taste  of  the  flour. 
Serve  up. 

* 

No.  74.    Melted  Butter.    English  manner. 

Put  into  the  stewpan  a  little  flour,  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  a  little  butter :  when  the  butter  is  melted,  and 
the  sauce  quite  thick,  without  having  boiled,  serve  up. 
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75.  Ragoui  d  la  Fiiumeiire — {Financier's  Ragout.) 

ToQ  must  procure  cock's  combs,  cock's  kidneys,  fat  liversv 
and  a  few  fowl's  eggs.     The  combs  are  to  be  scalded  in 
the  following  manner.     Put  the  whole  of  them  into  a 
towel,  with  a  handful  of  salt  that  has  not  been  pounded. 
Then  lay  hold  of  the  four  corners  of  the  towel,  and  dip 
the  part  containing  the  cock's  comb  into  boiling  water.. 
Leaye  it  in  for  a  minute,  and  then  take  it  out,  and  rub- 
the  whole  well  together,  to  take  off  the  first  skin  that  ia< 
about  the  combs,  and  open  your  towel :  if  the  combs  bo 
not  skinned  sufficiently,  dip  them  into  the  boiling  water 
a  second  time ;  but  take  care  that  they  do  not  get  too 
firm,  because  that  prevents  them  from  whitening.     When 
they  are  well  skinned,  or  scalded,  pare  the  little  blaclf 
points  that  the  blood  may  be  extracted.    Next  put  them 
into  a  stewpan  of  water,  and  lay  them  on  the  corner  of 
your  stove,  in  which  there  mtist  be  but  a  very  little  fire 
for  two  hours.     Put  your  hand  very  frequently  into  the 
water,  and  if  you  find  it  too  hot   for  your  hand,  the 
combs   have  spoiled;    you  put  them  in  the  water  to 
extract  tlie  blood,  and  to  do  this  you  must  have  it  pre-* 
cisely  of  the  same  heat  as  the  blood  was  when  the  bird . 
was  living.     If  you  make  the  water  too  hot  the  blood 
becomes  hardened,  and  can  never  be  extracted,  which  is 
the  reason  the  combs  so  often  turn  black.     Next  blanch 
them,  and  put  them  into  a  blanc^   viz.  a   mixture  of 
butter,  salt,  water,  and  a  slice  of  lemon.     Try  them  fre- 
quently, lest  they  be  too  much  done.    The  kidneys  are 
not  to  boil,  for  then  they  would  break.    The  eggs  are  - 
to  boil  a  little,  in  order  that  the  first  skin  may  come  off. 
This  being  done,  throw  the  whole  into  the  blanc.    As 
soon  as  the  combs  are  done,  have  ready  a  nice  Espag* 
nole  (Spanish  sauce.  No,  17),  reduced,  with  large  mush- 
rooms turned,  and  some  small  quenelles,  which  have 
been  poached  separately.     Mix  together,  and  drain  the 
ragout,  the  combs,  the  kidneys,  and  the  eggs.     Put  the 
whole  into  the  sauce  with  the  quenelles  ;  stir  gently,  not 
to  break  Uie  btter ;  season  well>  and  use  it  as  occasioa 
may  require, 

c  5 
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76.  La  Godard. 

This  is  the  same  ragodt  as  the  financier's  (No.  72),  only  it 
serves  to  g&mish  a  sirloin  of  beef  Yon  then  add  pigeons 
k  la  g&ntier*»  or  squabbs,  and  larded  sweetbreads ;  «eep 
your  sauce  thin,  as  you  have  nothing  to  maskf  •  This 
sauce  must  be  of  a  very  peculiar  flavour ;  boil  down  two 
glasses  of  good  Madeira,  with  a  very  small  bit  of  sugar, 
and  when  almost  brought  to  ^aze,  put  your  sauce  and 
ragout  to  it,  which  addition  constitutes  the  difference 
between  this  and  the  financier's. 

77.  La  Chambord. 

This  is  a  rago6t  like  the  financier's,  with  this  difference, 
that  you  must  first  reduce  a  pint  of  Madeira  wine,  and 
mix  it  with  Espagnoie,  or  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17|) .  Add 
to  the  sbove  garnish,  sofl  roes  of  carp,  some  good-sised 
craw-fish ;  mind  to  take  off  the  small  claw  of  the  craw- 
fish, and  to  cut  the  nose  very  short ;  and  two  spoonsful 
of  essence  of  anchovies.  The  quenelles  are  to  be 
poached  in  a  spoon.  This,  to  be  performed  properly, 
requires  two  spoons :  fill  one  with  the  farce,  which  has 
been  levelled  all  round,  with  a  knife  dipped  into  boiling 
water.  With  the  other  spoon,  which  is  lying  also  in 
boiling  water,  take  the  quenelle  out,  and  put  it  into  a 
buttered  stewpan.  When  you  have  thus  disposed  of  your 
quenelles,  pour  some  boiling  water  into  the  stewpan, 
and  boil  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  salt  is  required  in  the  water.  Some  people  poach 
the  quenelles  in  broth.  In  my  opinion  it  is  spoiling 
the  broth. 

*  See  Receipts  for  pigeons  under  that  head. 

t  Mofk  signifies  to  cover ;  when  you  do  not  mean  to  mask,  the 
sauce  must  be  thinner. 

{  This  sauce  only  serves  for  fish,  either  salmon,  or  carp ;  if  you 
fiave  boiled  your  fish  with  marinade  made  with  wine,  reduce  the 
liquor  to  put  to  the  ragoQt ;  bat  if  it  is  salmon,  use  only  part  of  the 
marinade,  as  that  fish  gives  an  oily  taste  to  the  sauoe ;  carp  and 
jack  give  a  very  good  flavour. 
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Scdmi  Sauce  a  VEspcignoIe — (^Spanish  Sauce 

for  Hashes,) 

Cut  foor  sbalots  and  a  carrot  into  large  dice,  some 
pmrsley-roots,  a  few  bits  of  ham,  a  clove,  two  or  threof 
inves  of  mace,  the  quarter  of  a  bay-leaf,  a  little  thyme» 
and  get  a  small  bit  of  butter,  with  a  few  mushrooms. 
Pat  the  whole  into  a  stewpan  over  a  gentle  fire  ;  let  it 
fry  till  you  perceive  the  stewpan  is  coloured  all  round. 
Then  moisten  with  half  a  pint  of  Madeira  and  a  very 
small  lump  of  s^gar.  Let  it  reduce  to  one-half.  Put  ia 
six  spoonsful  of  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17),  and 
the  trimmings  of  your  partridges.  Let  them  stew  for  aii 
hour  on  the  comer  of  the  stove.  Skim  the  iat  off,  taste. 
whether  your  sauce  be  seasoned  enough ;  strain  it  over 
the  members,  make  it  hot  without  boiling;  dish  the  salmi 
(hash),  and  reduce  the  sauce,  which  strain  through  a 
tammy.    Then  cover  the  sahni  with  the  sauce. 


79.  Butter  of  Crawfish. 

Pound  the  shells  and  lesser  claws,  &c.  in  a  mortar  with 
a  ^ood  lump  of  fresh  butter,  till  made  into  a  paste.  Put 
this  into  a  small  stewpan  in  the  hot-water  bath  (see  No. 
44).  When  it  is  quite  hot,  strain  it  through  a  tammy 
over  a  tureen,  or  earthen  pan,  containing  cold  water. 
The  butter  will  rise  on  the  surface.  Take  it  when  en- 
tirely cold,  and  use  it  as  occasion  may  require. 


80.     Butter  of  Anchovies. 

To  make  this  butter  you  must  have  young  anchovies. 
Take  them  out  of  the  pickle  and  wash  them  well.  Take 
off  the  bones  and  head,  and  then  pound  them  in  a  mortar 
with  fresh  butter,  till  very  fine  ;  rub  this  through  a  hair 
sieve.  Put  this  butter,  when  made,  into  a  pot  well 
covered,  to  use  when  wanted ;  observe,  however,  that  it; 
soon  becomes  rank* 
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81.  Glaze. 

Glaze  is  very  seldom  made  on  purpose,  except  on  par- 
ticular occasions.  Lay  on  the  fire  a  stock-pot,  with 
plenty  of  veal,  and  a  small  quantity  of  beef  and  ham  ; 
moisten  with  broth;  when  stewed  for  a  proper  time, 
skim  it  well.  The  glaze  of  sweated  broth  is  not  so 
bright.  Season  the  broth  with  carrots  and  onions,  a  large 
bunch  of  parsley,  and  ^reen  onions ;  but  no  turnips  or 
celery,  for  they  give  a  bitter  taste.  If  you  should  have  a 
grand  dinner,  and  wish  to  glaze  of  a  nice  colour,  put 
more  veal  into  your  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17). 
The  moment  it  comes  to  a  glaze,  put  part  of  it  into  a 
amall  stewpan,  for  the  purpose  of  glazing  only.  The  most 
common  glaze  is  made  of  remnants  of  broth,  the  liquor  of 
braize,  or  fricandeaux,  &c.,  which  are  to  be  reduced  on  a 
brisk  fire.  If  you  keep  your  reduction  too  long,  it  will 
become  black  and  bitter.  Always  warm  your  glaze  ii^ 
the  hot- water  bath  *,  that  it  may  not  get  too  brown. 

82.  Sawe  Robert 

Cut  some  onions  into  small  dice,  fry  them  of  a  fine 
brown,  moisten  them  with  some  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce.  No.  17),  or  dust  them  with  flour,  and  moisten 
them  with  some  veal  gravy.  Skim  it,  that  the  sauce 
may  look  bright ;  put  in  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  just 
before  you  send  up,  mix  a  spoonful  of  mustard. 

83.  La  Livemaise — (Livemoiae  Sauce.) 

Is  the  same  as  MacSdoine,  or  Macedonian  Sauce  (No.. 
54),  which  you  make  with  some  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce.  No.  17),  instead  of  bechamel.  Reduce  some 
carrots  and  turnips  to  a  glaze,  then  put  them  into  the 
£spagnole,  which  must  not  boil.  Mind  that  the  sauce 
does  not  taste  of  the  roots, 

•  Or  Bain  marie,  for  description  of  which,  see  note  to  No.  44. 
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84.  HochepoL 

Turn  some  cairotsy  and  in  winter  time  blanch  them. 
When  they  are  young*  this  is  not  necessary.  Boil  them 
in  a  little  broth  and  sugar;  when  done,  reduce  the  broth* 
and  put  the  whole  into  a  good  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce.  No.  17.)  Give  them  a  good  seasoning,  skim  th^ 
fat  ofi^  and  serve  up. 

85.  La  Polonoise* — {Polish  Sauce.) 

Take  some  of  the  liquor  in  which  a  pike  has  been  boiling. 
Make  a  little  white  roux  or  thickening,  as  directed 
(No.  14),  moisten  with  the  liquor,  and  reduce  it  over  a 
large  fire.  Take  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  boil  it,  and 
whdst  boiling  keep  turning  it  constantly,  to  prevent  a 
kind  of  skin  from  rising.  Mix  the  whole  with  the  sauce^ 
which  is  to  be  kept  thick.  Have  ready  some  small  tur- 
nips cut  into  corks  or  sticks,  that  have  been  boiled  in  a 
little  water  with  salt  and  sugar  ;  drain  them  well ;  add 
them  to  the  sauce ;  taste  whether  it  be  duly  seasoned^ 
and  cover  the  fish. 


86.  Cucumbers  for  Blanquettes — (or  White 

Fricassees.) 

Cucumbers  are  good  only  when  quite  young  ;  you  must 
take  care,  however,  that  they  have  not  a  bitter  taste. 
Tlie  best  are  those  diat  have  a  rough,  shaggy  coat.  Cu- 
cumbers are  cooked  in  various  ways,  either  for  sauces  or 
for  entrem£ts  (or  second  course  dishes).  It  is  useless 
to  fry  them  in  white  clarified  butter  (as  practised  ia 
France).  As  soon  as  they  have  been  pared,  stew  them 
in  a  little  sauce  toum^e  (No.  19),  and  sugar,  but  do  not 
let  them  stew  too  long.  Lay  them  in  a  hair-sieve  to 
drain,  reduce  the  liquor  in  which  they  have  been  stewing,^ 

*  This  sauce  is  only  made  for  pike ;  take  the  liquor  which  the 
IKsh  has  been  bofled  in,  and  make  your  sauce  from  it* 
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and  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs.  Do  not  put 
the  cucumbers  into  the  sauce  till  you  are  going  to  send 
up,  or  it  would  get  too  thiou 


87.  Essence  of  Cueumben. 

Peel  the  cucumbers  as  above,  and  keep  the  parings* 
which  are  to  be  made  into  a  pur^e,  by  stewing  it  with  a 
little  butter.  When  entirely  melted,  drain  the  butter,  and 
moisten  with  the  sauce  tourn6e  (No.  19),  in  which  you 
have  stewed  the  cucumbers,  and  which  have  been 
drained  upon  a  hair  sieve,  and  covered  with  a  round  of 
paper.  Reduce  this  pur6e  to  a  state  of  absolute  con* 
sistency^and  mix  with  it  four  large  spoonsful  of  b^hamel 
(No.  36).  You  must  also  put  a  litde  sugar  when  you 
stew  the  cucumbers  in  the  sauce  tourn^e.  After  having 
llirown  in  the  btehamel  and  reduced  it,  strain  the  purte 
through  a  tammy.  Put  in  the  scollops  of  fowls,  and  toss 
them  in  the  sauce.  If  the  sauce  should  happen  not  to 
be  white  enough,  pour  one  or  two  spoonsful  of  thick 
cream  into  it.  A  short  time  before  you  send  up,  throw 
the  cucumbers  into  the  sauce.  Serve  hot,  and  well- 
seasoned. 

This  dish,  which  is  for  the  first  course,  is  in  high 
estimation  amongst  epicures,  but  it  requires  the  greatest 
attention,  or  it  will  turn  out  to  be  but  a  very  indififerent 
one. 


88.   Green  Peas  in  White  Sauce. 

Procure  some  very  young  peas.  Do  not  take  those 
which  have  a  kind  of  a  kernel,  for  they  are  liable  to 
break,  and  thicken  the  sauce.  Put  the  peas  into  an 
earthen  pan,  with  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  plenty  of 
fresh  water.  Handle  and  shake  the  peas  well  in  the 
water,  and  then  drain  and  put  them  to  sweat  in  a  stew- 
pan  on  a  little  stove,  with  a  small  bunch  of  parsley  and 
green  onions.  When  they  are  nearly  done,  pour  in^four 
or  six  spoonsful  of  sauce  toum^e  (No.  19),  reduce  it 
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ifcr  m  large  fire,  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs, 
a  little  sugar,  and  send  it  up.  If  the  sauce  be  intended 
to  ooi-er  over  the  dishes,  it  must  be  kept  thicker. 


89.  Oreen  Peas  h  V  Espagnole — (Pecis  in 

Spanish  Sauce.) 

Prepare  as  above  ;  the  only  difference  lies  in  using  Es- 
pagnole  (Spanish  sauce),  instead  of  sauce  tourn^e.  Be 
particalar  in  skimming  the  fat  before  you  reduce  the 
snioe.  Whenever  there  are  peas  in  a  sauce^  you  must 
ihrays  put  a  little  sugar. 

90.  Les  Pois  au  Lard — (or  Peas  and  Bacon.) 

Cot  about  a  pound  of  bacon  (the  breast  part),  fat  and 
lean,  into  square  pieces  of  about  an  inch  ;  which  boil  in 
water  for  about  half  an  hour  to  take  off  the  salt,  drain 
them,  and  fry  them  till  they  are  quite  brown.  Then 
throw  them  among  the  peas,  which  you  have  previously 
handled  in  butter  as  above.  Let  them  sweat  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions.  When  well  sweated, 
take  the  parsley  out,  and  put  in  a  spoonful  of  Espagnole 
(No.  17),  with  a  little  sugar  and  salt.  There  must  be 
Gttle  or  no  sauce,  if  intended  for  peas  and  bacon  only ; 
but  if  intended  for  sauce  it  must  be  thinner. 

91.  La  Sauce  an  pauvre  Homme — {Poor  Man's 

Sauce,) 

This  sauce  is  generally  sent  up  with  young  roasted  tur- 
keys. Chop  a  few  shalots  very  fine,  and  mix  them  with 
a  little  pepper,  salt,  vinegar  and  water,  and  serve  it  in  a 
boat. 

92.  Love-Apple  Sauce. 

Melt  in  a  stewpan  a  dozen  or  two  of  love-apples  (which 
before  putting  in  the  stewpan,  cut  in  two,  and  squeeze 
the  juice  and  the  seeds  out);  then  put  two  shalots,  one 
onion,  with  a  few  bits  of  ham,  a  clove,  a  little  thyme,  a 
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bay-leaf,  a  few  leaves  of  mace,  and  when  melted,  rub 
them  through  a  tammy.  Mix  a  few  spoonsful  of  good 
Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17),  and  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  with  this  pur^*  Boil  it  for  twenty  minutes,  and 
serve  up. 

i 

93,  Sauce  a  la  Bigarade — {Bitter  Orange  Sauce.y 

Cut  off  the  thin  rind  only,  and  quite  equally,  of  two 
bitter  oranges.  Blanch  it.  Have  ready  a  rich  Espag- 
nole (Spanish  sauce,  No.  17),  reduced,  and  throw  the  rind» 
with  a  small  bit  of  sugar,  into  it,  and  season  it  well. 
When  you  are  going  to  send  up,  add  the  juice  of  one  of 
the  oranges  and  a  little  lemon.  The  sauce  must  be  made 
strong,  on  account  of  the  acids,  for  the  reasons  men- 
tioned in  No.  64. 


9i.  La  Sauce  au  Cderi — (^Celery  Sauce,) 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  a  dozen  heads  of  celery.  Pare  all 
the  heads,  and  let  them  be  well  washed.  Blanch  them. 
Stew  them  in  a  blanc  (see  No.  75,)  with  some  beef-suet» 
some  bacon  fat,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  and 
some  lemon-juice.  When  they  are  done,  drain  them 
well,  cut  them  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  put  them 
into  some  bechamel  (No.  36).  This  sauce  is  not  to  be 
too  highly  seasoned,  but  kept  thick  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  meats  over. 

95.  The  Pascaline, 

This  sauce  is  most  commonly  sent  up  with  lamb  or  mutton 
trptters.  Make  a  white  Italian  sauce  (No.  23)  ;  keep  it 
rather  thin.  Thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mixed 
with  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  A  short  time  before  you  send 
it  up,  throw  in  a  little  chopped  parsley  which  has  beea 
blanched. 
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96.  Sauce  a  VAurore — {Aurora  Sauce.) 

Pound  tlie  spawn  of  a  lobster  with  a  little  butter,  and 
strain  it  through  a  hair-sieve.  Take  the  straining,  and 
mix  it  witfi  a  sauce  tourn^e  reduced,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  This  sance  must  be  highly  seasoned  with  pepper 
and  salt,  &c.  It  is  generally  sent  up  with  fillets  of  trout, 
orfilletsof  soles« 

97.  The  Toulouse. 

Have  a  German  sauce  (No.  20)  ready,  and  rather  thick. 
Throw  into  it  a  ragoiit  of  cock's  combs,  kidneys,  fat 
livers,  the  choicest  mushrooms,  small  quenelles,  &c.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  in  cookery  there  are  two  kinds 
of  white  ragouts :  the  one  made  with  bechamel  (No.  36) 
is  called  the  royal  ragout ;  the  other,  with  the  German 
sauce,  is  called  the  Toulouse,  which,  however,  is  the  same 
as  the  German  sauce. 

98.  La  WasterJUch — {Sauce  for  Perch.) 

When  you  have  boiled  the  perch  with  roots  of  parsley,  a 
few  slices  of  onions,  as  many  shreds  of  parsley,  and  some 
pepper  and  salt,  drain  through  a  silk  sieve  part  of  the 
seasoning  which  has*  been  reduced,  with  four  spoonsful  of 
Tclout€  (No.  21),  or  bechamel  (No.  36).  Then  take 
some  roots  of  parsley  and  some  carrots,  cut  in  the  same 
manner  as  for  the  julienne  (No.  107),  and  let  them  stew 
with  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  and  water.  Drain  them  and 
throw  them  into  the  sauce.  You  must  mix  a  few  heads 
of  parsley  blanched  very  green  with  this  sauce,  and  a 
small  bit  of  butter,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and  a  very  little 
lemon.     Mask  the  perch,  or  fillets  of  soles,  with  it. 

99.  Oyster  Sauce. 

Be  careful,  in  opening  the  oysters,  to  preserve  the  liquor. 
Put  them  into  a  stewpan  over  a  stove  on  a  sharp  fire^ 
When  they  are  quite  white  and  firm,  take  them  out  of  the 
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water  with  a  spoon,  and  drain  them  on  a  hair  sieve;  then 

Eour  off  the  liquor  gently  into  another  vessel,  in  order  to 
ave  it  quite  clear.  Put  a  small  bit  oF  fresh  butter  into 
a  stewpan,  with  a  spoonful  of  flour,  fry  it  over  a  small 
fire  for  a  few  minutes ;  dilute  it  with  the  oyster-liquor ; 
add  to  it  two  spoonsful  of  cream ;  let  it  boil  till  the  flour 
is  quite  done,  then  add  the  oysters,  afler  having  taken  oflF 
the  beards.  Season  with  a  little  salt,  and  one  spoonful 
of  essence  of  anchovies.  If  the  oyster  sauce  is  to  serve 
with  fowl,  do  not  put  anchovies  m  it,  but  add  three  or 
four  spoonsful  of  good  bechamel  (No.  36). 

100.  Caper  Sauce  for  Fhh. 

Take  some  melted  butter,  into  which  throw  a  small  bit  of 
glaze,  and  when  the  sauce  is  in  a  state  of  readiness,  throw 
into  it  some  choice  capers,  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  spoon- 
ful of  essence  of  anchovies. 

101 .  Vltalienne  xoith  Truffles — {Italian  Sauce  with 

Truffles.) 

Chop  some  nice  black  truffles.  Sweat  them  in  a  little 
consommd  (No.  2),  and  mix  them  with  the  brown  Italian 
sauce  (No.  24).  If  you  have  no  Italian  sauce  ready, 
stew  them  for  half  an  hour  in  an  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce.  No.  17)  only.  Let  this  sauce  be  kept  thin  and 
highly  seasoned. 

102.  La  Mamdle*. 

Make  a  salmi  (hash)  as  directed  above,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  all  the  j^arings,  bones,  Sec.  which  you  puti  into 
the  sauce  when  it  is  done,  must  be  pounded.  Hub  this 
through  a  tammy,  and  pour  it  over  the  members  of  game 
or  fowls.  This  sauce  must  be  kept  hot,  and  without 
boiling,  otherwise  it  will  curdlef . 

•  This  sort  of  hash  sauce,  or  salmi,  is  generally  used  for  wood* 
eoeks  or  partrid^s. 
t  This  sauoe  is  called  by  the  modem  cooks,  salmi  h  tandetme^ 
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103.  Scmee  !k  la  Mar^chatte-^The  MarshoTg  Sauce.) 

Take  a  handfiil  of  green  tarragon,  and  boil  it  for  ten 
ODDotes  in  four  spoonsful  of  white  vinegar.  Add  a  very 
flBall  lump  of  sugar  with  a  little  salt  When  the  vinegar 
is  half  reduced,  pour  in  four  lar^  spoonsful  of  sauce 
taam6e  boiled  down  (No.  19).  Give  it  a  single  boil,  and 
^o  with  two  yokes  of  eggs.     Strain  the  sauce 


through  a  tammy,  and  add  to  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
btthDutter.  Work  the  sauce  well,  and  pour  it  over  the 
meat  or  fish,  quite  hot.  This  sauce  is  to  be  kept  rather 
thick*  that  it  may  adhere  either  to  the  meat  or  fish. 

N.B.  If  you  have  no  tarragon,  use  tarragon  or  elder 
vinegar  reduced,  and  proceed  as  above  directed. 

Obiervaiiaru  relative  to  the  Sauces. 

Amongst  the  number  of  sauces  here  mentioned,  many 
may  be  found  that  are  not  to  be  used.  The  author,  how- 
ever, has  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  introduce 
tbem  all,  from  a  fear  of  incurring  censure.  If  four  made 
dishes,  or  entries,  only  are  to  be  sent  up  to  table  in  the 
first  course,  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  make  preparations 
that  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  grand  dinner.  Instead, 
dien,  of  using  a  great  many  sorts  of  broth,  suage,  coulis, 
&€.,  merely  prepare  a  stock-pot  the  preceding  day,  if  you 
have  leisure,  with  twenty  pounds  of  beef,  a  knuckle  of 
Tea],  and  a  hen ;  do  not  season  with  too  much  vegetable. 
As  this  is  to  be  used  for  sauces,  the  vegetable  would  give 
a  disagreeable  taste  to  some  of  them  when  reduced. 

When  you  are  to  send  up  a  dinner  of  six  or  eight 
entries,  and  wish  to  be  economical,  take  a  nice  rump  of 
beefy  and  about  twelve  pounds  of  buttock,  a  leg  and 
knuckle  of  veal,  and,  as  there  must  be  no  waste,  the 
rump  is  used  to  make  a  remove;  make  grenadins,  or 
firicandeaux,  or  quenelles,  with  the  noix  of  veal.  By 
this  means  the  expense  is  reduced.  On  the  preceding 
evening  put  into  a  stock-pot  twelve  pounds  of  beef,  with 
the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  rump,  a  knuckle  of  veal, 
and  a  few  other  parings,  if  you  have  any.  Set  the  pot  to 
skim,  and  season  it  with  two  large  onions,  one  of  which 
is  to  be  stuck  with  four  cloves,  three  carrots,  four  large 
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leeks,  as  many  turnips,  a  head  of  celery,  a  little  salt,  and 
leave  the  whole  to  stew  on  a  slow  fire  for  five  hours. 
Strain  the  broth  through  a  silk  sieve,  and  skim  the  fat ; 
for  if  broth  of  any  description  be  not  thus  skimmed,  it 
will  turn  sour  in  the  course  of  the  night,  particularly  in 
hot  weather.  On  the  next  day  mark  your  sauces  with 
this  broth;  and  the  day  on  which  you  are  to  serve  the 
dinner,  make  another  stock-pot  with  the  rump,  a  knuckle 
of  veal,  and  a  hen,  seasoned  in  the  same  manner  as 
above.  This  broth  is  used  for  pottages,  and  to  moisten 
the  braizes. 

Put  in  a  stewpan  some  thin  slices  of  ham,  and  a  few^ 
slices  of  veal,  moistened  with  some  of  the  broth,  which 
reduce  to  a  glaze.  When  it  begins  to  thicken,  so  as  to 
stick,  put  the  stewpan  on  a  very  slow  fire,  that  the  ^laze 
may  get  a  good  colour  without  burning ;  then  moisten 
with  the  broth,  to  which  add  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  and  a  few  mushrooms;  let  them  stew  for  an  hour. 
Next  make  a  thickening  (15),  and  moisten  it  with  part 
of  the  veal  gravy:  and  keep  some  of  it  for  the  gravy 
of  the  roasts;  skim  all  the  grease  off,  and  use  it  whea 
occasion  may  require. 

For  the  white  sauces,  put  some  slices  of  ham  in  the 
stewpan  with  a  few  pieces  of  veal,  the  bones  and  rem- 
nants of  fowl,  which  moisten  with  the  same  broth  you 
have  used  for  the  coulis  (No.  16),  or  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce.  No.  17).  When  the  meat  is  sweated  through^ 
cover  it  entirely  with  boiling-hot  broth,  season  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions  and  a  few  mushrooms 
and  stew  the  whole  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  skim  off  the 
fat.  This  consomm^,  or  broth,  is  used  to  make  either  the 
velout^,  or  bechamel  (No*  22),  or  sauce  toumde  (No. 
19),  which  is  the  key  to  all  other  thick  sauces,  &c. 

The  stock-pot  must  be  put  on  the  fire  at  an  early  hour» 
The  rump  of  beef  must  be  kept  hot.  Make  a  glaze  of  the 
broth  that  you  have  left  afler  having  prepared  every  article. 
This  glaze  may  serve  either  to  strengthen  or  to  glaze.  If 
you  are  frequently  set  to  work,  you  must  always  have  a 
little  glaze  ready.  By  this  means  you  have  no  occasion 
to  reduce  your  liquor  till  the  following  day,  and  it  will 
serve  for  the  morrow. 
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CHAP.  II. 
SOUPS  AND  POTAGES, 


104.  Soupe  de  Sante,  or  au  Naturel — (^Soup  of 

Health,  or  Plain  Soup.) 

Take  some  broth  well  skimmed,  with  the  fat  taken  off. — 
Take  thin  slices  of  crust  of  bread,  cut  round^  of  the  size  of 
A  shilling.  Soak  them  separately  in  a  little  broth.  As 
jou  are  goiojg  to  serve  up,  put  the  whole  into  a  tureen 
without  shaking,  for  fear  of  crumbling  the  bread,  which 
would  spoil  the  look  of  the  broth,  and  make  it  thick ;  add 
some  of  the  v^tables  that  have  been  boiled  in  the  broth, 
«nd  trimmed  nicely. 

105.  Potage  consomme  of  Fowl — {Fowl  Soup,) 

Take  some  consomm^  (broth  of  fowls.  No.  3)  of  fowl,  and 
clarify  it,  after  having  mixed  with  it  some  veal  gravy,  to 
've  It  a  good  colour.     Prepare  the  bread  as  above.— 
.  B.  This  will  not  serve  for  a  large  dinner* 

106.  Potage  i  la  Clermont — {Clermont  Soup.) 

Take  some  good  broth,  mixed  with  a  little  veal  gravy 
in  order  to  give  a  nice  brown  colour  to  the  broth.  Take 
a  dozen  small  white  onions ;  cut  them  into  rings,  and 
fry  them  in  clarified  butter.  When  they  are  of  a  fine 
colour,  drain  them  on  a  sieve,  throw  them  into  a  little 
broth  made  hot,  to  rid  them  of  the  butter  that  might  re- 
main ;  then  mix  them  with  the  clarified  broth,  and  let 
them  boil  for  half  an  hour.  Put  in  thin  bits  of  bread,  as 
in  No.  104,  and  some  salt.  Remember  that  the  bread 
irould  spoil  the  look  of  the  broth,  if  put  in  whilst  the  latter 
is  boiling. 
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107.  Potage  a  la  Julienne — {Julien  Soup  J) 

Take  some  carrots  and  turnips,  and  turn  them  ribband 
like,  a  few  heads  of  celery,  some  leeks  and  onions,  and 
cut  them  all  into  fillets  thus :  ■■i"^"^  Then  take  about 
two  ounces  of  butter  and  lay  it  at  the  bottom  of  a  stew- 
pan,  with  the  roots  over  the  butter.  Fry  them  on  a  slow 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  gently  j  moisten  them  with  broth 
and  gravy  of  veal,  and  let  them  boil  on  the  corner  of  the 
stove ;  skim  all  the  fat  oflf,  and  put  in  a  little  sugar  to  take 
off  the  bitter  taste  of  the  vegetables :  you  may  m  summer 
time  add  green  peas,  asparagus-tops,  French  beans,  some 
lettuce,  or  sorrel.  In  winter  time  the  taste  of  the  vege- 
tables being  too  strong,  you  must  blanch  them,  and  im- 
mediately ailer  stew  them  in  the  broth :  if  they  were  fi*ied 
in  butter,  their  taste  would  also  be  too  strong.  Add  bread 
as  above* 

108.    The  Julienne,  with  Consomme — (or  Broth  of  Fowl.} 

The  same  as  above,  only  you  moisten  it  with  consomm6 
of  fowl  (No.  3),  and  put  in  the  back  of  a  roasted  chicken, 
which  stew  with  the  roots,  and  send  up  with  the  bread  as 
above. 

109.  Cressi  Soup. 

Take  the  red  part  of  eight  carrots,  two  turnips,  the  white 
of  four  leeks,  two  onions,  three  heads  of  celery,  all  washed 
very  clean.  Mince  the  whole  small,  put  a  bit  erf* fresh  butter 
at  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,with  the  roots  over  it,  and  put 
it  on  a  slow  fire.  Let  it  sweat  a  long  while,  and  stir  it 
frequently ;  when  fried  enough  to  be  nibbed  through  a 
tammy,  add  a  small  crust  of  bread,  moistened  with  some 
broth,  and  let  the  whole  boil  gently.  When  done,  skim 
all  the  fat  off,  and  rub  the  whole  throu^  a  tammy.  Put 
it  to  boil  on  the  comer  of  the  stove  in  order  to  skim  off 
all  the  grease,  and  the  oil  of  the  vegetables ;  then  cut 
some  crumbs  of  tn^ad  into  dice,  firy  it  in  butter  till  of  a 
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Kid  colour,  and  put  it  into  the  soup  when  you  serve  up. 
is  pUT^e  may  be  used  with  rice,  vermicelli,  Italian  paste^ 
•maU  macaroni,  &c* 

110.  Soupe  i  r Aurora — {Aurora^ s  Soup.) 

Take  some  carrots,  the  reddest  that  are  to  be  met  with^ 
and  scrape  them  well ;  wash  them  clean ;  then  take  off 
the  outside  till  you  come  to  the  middle  part.  Sweat  it 
in  about  a  qiiarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  on  a  very 
dow  fire.  When  the  carrots  are  soft  enough,  put  in  a 
CRBt  of  bread  well  rasped,  and  moistened  with  some  good 
broth.  Let  the  whole  boil  for  about  an  hour,  and  rub  it 
throu^  a  tammy ;  then  pour  a  little  more  brodi  in,  that  it. 
may  boil  again.  Skim  it ;  when  you  have  taken  off  the 
ftt,  it  will  be  of  a  reddish  colour.  Putin  some  bits  of  soft 
bread  cut  into  dice,  that  have  been  fried  in  butter  till  they 
are  of  a  light  brown.  Observe,  this  pur^e  is  in  perfection 
only  when  the  carrots  are  new,  old  carrots  will  not  answer: 
it  may  be  used  as  the  last  with  rice,  paste,  &c. 

111.  La  Brunoite — (Brunois  Soup.)* 

Take  some  carrots,  turnips,  &c.  cnt  them  into  dice,  and 
in  summertime  fry  them  in  butter ;  but  in  the  winter  sea- 
son blanch  them.  When  fried  without  having  lost  their 
original  colour,  moisten  them  with  rich  broth,  seasoned 
with  salt  and  a  little  sugar,  and  let  the  whole  boil  for  about 
an  hour.  You  may  add  green  peas,  asparagus-tof^,  &c. 
Skim  off  the  fat,  and  put  bits  of  crust  of  bread,  the  same 
as  No.  109,  soaked  separately  in  broth.  These  you  put 
in  only  at  the  moment  of  serving  up,  that  the  bread  may 
not  crumble. 

112.  Soupe  a  PAUemande — {Oerman  Soup.) 

Hake  a  paste  for  nouilles  (No.  51),  cut  into  dice ;  blanch 
and  drain  them,  and  then  let  them  cool.  Boil  them  in 
rich  broth.    When  thoroughly  done,  take  them  out  of  the 

*  This  soap  has  the  same  flavour  as  the  Julienne,  the  only  dif* 
lerence  is  in  the  shape  of  the  vegetables* 
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]i)roihy  and  throw  them  into  a  good  rich  consomm^  of 
fowl,  or  poultry  broth  (No.  3),  well  clarified.  When  you 
take  them  out  of  the  liquor  in  which  they  have  boiled^  you 
must  use  a  skimmer,  and  drain  them  in  a  clean  napkin, 
then  put  them  into  the  consomm6,  and  serve  up.  If  you 
do  not  use  these  precautions,  the  broth  will  be  muddy^ 
and  not  so  well  flavoured, 

113.     Soupe  a  la  Condd—{The  Cond^s  Soup.) 

Take  about  a  pint  of  red  beans,  well  washed,  let  them  soak 
in  soft  water  for  about  a  couple  of  hours :  then  put  them 
into  a  small  pan  with  a  pound  of  the  breast  part  of  bacon, 
a  knuckle  of  veal,  and  the  legs  and  back  of  a  roasted  fowl, 
if  you  have  any  such  thing  by  you.  Put  the  whole  toge- 
ther with  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a  carrot,  and  a 
couple  of  leeks,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  green  onions,  thyme, 
bay-leaves,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Moisten  with 
soft  cold  water,  and  let  the  beans  boil  till  they  are  quite 
sol).  Then  take  the  beans,  pound  them,  and  rub  them 
through  a  sieve;  moisten  with  the  liquor  sufficiently 
thin  to  admit  the  fat  being  skimmed  off.  Then  boil 
the  soup  in  the  corner  of  the  stove  till  all  the  white 
scum  is  entirely  gone;  the  soup  should  then  be  very 
Ted.  Fry  and  prepare  slices  of  bread,  as  in  No.  104.-— 
If  you  have  good  consomm6,  or  stock-broth,  in  the  larder, 
you  may  dispense  with  putting  any  beef,  veal,  or  fowl 
m  the  beans ;  bacon  only,  or  the  knuckle  of  a  ham,  if 
you  have  one.  The  fat  of  the  ham  will  be  better  thau 
oacon. 

114.     Soupe  a  la  Faubonne — {Faubonne  Soup.) 

Prepare  the  vegetables  and  roots,  as  in  No.  109.  Mince 
some  cabbage  lettuce  and  sorrel,  and  sweat  them  sepa- 
rately; throw  them  into  the  soup  when  you  have  skimmed 
off  the  fat.  Slices  of  bread  as  above.  This  soup  is  almost 
the  same  as  the  Cressi  (No.  109) ;  the  lettuce  and  sorrel 
:give  an  additional  flavour,  and  vary  it  slightly. 
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115.     Soupe  d,  la  Carmelite — (The  Carmelite's  Soup). 

Take  some  lentils  d  la  reine,  which  prepare  as  the  beans 
in  No.  113:  when  stewed,  rub  them  through  a  tammy; 
then  moisten  with  a  little  veal  gravy,  and  rich  broth. — 
When  well  skimmed,  throw  in  the  bread.  Send  up  rather 
thin,  as  it  is  liable  to  thicken  when  getting  cold*.  If  you 
have  a  couple  of  rumps  of  fowl,  make  a  puree  of  them  the 
same  as  that  for  the  soupe  k  la  reine  (No.  126),  which  will 
make  the  soup  more  delicate. 

116.    Pur^e  of  Green  Peas, 

Take  three  pints  of  lai^^e  peas  of  a  nice  green  colour, 
sweat  them  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  a 
handful  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  over  a  slow  fire,  til( 
they  be  thoroughly  stewed,  then  put  them  into  the  mor-r 
tar  with  the  parsley  and  green  onions ;  when  they  are 
well  pounded,  rub  them  through  a  tammy,  and  moisteq 
this  pur^e  with  the  best  consomme  (stock-broth.  No.  2^^ 
Leave  it  on  the  comer  of  the  stove  ;  for  if  it  were  to  boil, 
the  peas  "would  lose  their  green  colour.  Just  at  the  mo- 
ment of  sending  up,  put  in  square  slices  of  bread  nicely 
fried. 


117.     The  same,  made  very  green. 

Take  three  pints  of  large  green  peas,  fresh  gathered,  boil 
them  with  a  handful  of  parsley  and  green  onions  in  salt 
and  water,  very  quickly ;  when  they  become  tender,  drain 
and  put  them  in  the  mortar,  pound  them  well ;  and  when 
you  rub  them  through  the  tammy,  moisten  with  good 
broth,  season  with  salt  and  sugar ;  let  it  be  very  hot,  but 
do  not  let  it  boil  or  it  will  lose  its  green  colour :  cut  and 
fry  the  bread  as  above.  When  the  peas  are  not  very 
green,  you  may  use  the  green  of  spinage.  See  Nos.  63 
and  61,  green  extract  of  spinage  or  parsley. 

•  This  soup  is  veiy  good  to  make  when  you  have  soupe  i  la  reine 
<Queen*s  Soup,  No.  126)  left;  mixed  with  it,  it  is  exeunt. 
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118.     Macatoni,  wUh'contommi,  or  slvck-hrolh. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  TVaples  macaroni,  and  bmt 
jt  in  water  till  it  is  nearly  done.  Strain  well,  and  put  it 
JDto  a  rich  consomm^  (stock-broth,  No.  2),  to  boil.  Lrt 
it  be  well  done ;  gmte  aome  Parmesan  cheese,  which  send 
up  separately  in  a  plate. 

119.     Laxagnei  au  coaaomm4 — (Flat  Macaroni). 

Take  Naples  Lazagnes ;  boil  them  as  the  macaroni  (vide 
No.  118),  and  serve  up  in  the  same  manner,  with  cheese 
in  a  separate  jilate. 

120.  Rice  Soup. 
Take  half  8  quarter  of  a  pound  of  CaroKna  rice,  picked 
clean,  and  washed  in  two  or  three  different  vaters  till  no 
Smell  or  dirt  remain.  Blanch  it  in  boiling  water,  and 
drain  it,  Tlien  take  some  rich  broth,  season  it  well, 
throw  the  rice  in  and  let  boil,  but  not  so  as  to  be  too 
much  done,  for  then  it  breaks  and  does  not  look  well. 

121.    Rice  with  diffeivnt  tarts  of  purees. 

The  rice  is  to  be  prepared  as  above  :  only  mix  it  with  the 
pur^e  you  have  chosen  one  hour  before  you  send  up,  in 
order  that  the  rice  may  retain  the  taste  and  colour  of  the 
Tegetables.  The  purees  intended  for  soups  are  not  to  be  so 
thick  as  those  that  are  tntemled  for  sauces.  Those  most 
generally  used,  are  purfe  of  carrots,  turnips,  celery,  white 
beans,  red  ditto,  lentils,  green  peas,  the  cressi,  &c.  The 
mode  of  proceeding  is  the  same  vitii  all  the  varions  binds 
of  purte ;  they  only  difier  in  the  taste  and  coiaur  of  Hie 
particulaT  vegetable  used.  All  the  A-arious  vegetables 
beuig  mixed  together,  take  the  name  of  cressi.  Wbea 
used  sepEumtely,  each  retains  its  ofwn  respective  appella- 
lioti,  and  is  made  as  in  No.  109, 

122.     VermiceUi  Soup. 

For  eight  people  take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  wnniceH^ 
which  blanch  in  boiling  water  to  take  off  the  laste  of  dust 
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Strun  it  and  throw  it  into  some  broth  that  is  boiling* 
oCherwiae  the  vermicelii  would  stick  together,  and  could 
not  be  separated  unless  crumbled  into  a  thousand  pieces. 
All  parses  used  as  above.  Mind,  the  vermicelli  must  be 
boiled  in  broth  before  you  mix  it  with  any  of  the  purfee, 
and  take  care  to  break  the  vermicelli  before  you  blanch 
it  in  the  water,  otherwise  it  will  be  in  long  pieces  and  un- 
pleasant to  serve  up. 

123.    Italian  Pastes. 

Take  Italian  pastes,  and  prepare  them  as  above  (No. 
122),  and  as  follows  (No.  124).  Italian  pastes  are  made 
of  various  shapes,  but  are  always  alike  in  flavour :  they 
mix  well  with  all  sorts  of  puree. 

124.     Vermicelli  ol  la  Reine — (^Vermicelli  the 

Queen's  tcay). 

Blanch  the  vermicelli  in  boiling  water,  drain  it,  and  throw 
it  into  some  rich  consomm^  (No.  2^  well  seasoned.  When 
done,  a  short  time  before  you  send  it  up,  thicken  it  with 
the  ydks  of  eight  eggs,  mixed  with  cream,  and  pour 
the  vennicelli  into  the  tureen  for  fear  the  thickening 
riioafcl  get  loo  much  done,  which  would  be  the  case  if  it 
remained  on  the  corner  of  the  stove. 

125.     Twnip  Broth 

la  made  with  about  a  dozen  turnips,  peeled  and  cut  into 
slices.  Blanch  them  for  a  short  time  in  water;  drain  them 
and  put  them  with  a  knuckle  of  veal,  a  small  piece  of 
he^9  and  the  half  of  a  hen,  into  a  stewpan;  and  pour 
some  rich  boiling  broth  over  the  whole.  Let  the  ^riiole 
stew  fx  about  two  hours ;  then  strain  it  through  a  double 
ailk  sieve,  and  use  it  with  rice,  veraucelli,  &c.  &c. 

126.    Potage  h  la  Reine — {QueevCs  Soup}-^ 

a  mew  receipt 

For  twelve  people  take  three  fat  chickens  or  pullets,  which 
are  generally  cneaper  and  better  than  fowls :  skin  them, 

pa 
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Uike  out  the  lungs,  wash  them  clean,  and  put  them  in  a 
pan  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  only ;  moisten  the  whole  with* 
good  boiling  broth :  let  it  stew  for  an  hour,  then  take  out 
the  chickens :  soak  the  crumb  of  two  penny  loaves  in  the 
broth  ;  take  off  the  flesh  of  the  chickens,  and  pound  it 
l^ith  the  yolks  of  three  or  four  eggs  boiled  hard,  and  the 
crumb  of  bread  which  has  been  sufficiently  soaked  in  the 
broth.  Rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy ;  then  put  a 
quart  of  cream  on  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  it  continually 
till  it  boils.  Pour  it  into  the  soup.  It  is  not  so  liable  to 
curdle  as  when  the  other  method  is  used,  and  it  tastes  more 
of  the  chickens.  If  you  think  proper  to  add  either  barley, 
rice,  or  vermicelli,  let  it  be  stewed  in  broth  beforehand, 
and  pour  it  into  the  soup  only  when  quite  done.  When 
you  have  a  great  dinner,  and  fowls  are  very  dear,  use  the* 
fillets  for  the  first  course  dishes^  and  make  the  soup  with 
the  legs  only ;  the  soup  is  as  good,  but  not  quite  so  white, 
as  when  made  with  the  fillets. 

127.     Semolina  with  Consomm^. 

Boil  some  consomme  (stock-broth.  No.  2),  and  throw  the 
semolina  into  it.  If  you  are  inclined  to  mix  a  purte  with 
it,  keep  the  semolina  thinner.  You  may  use  any  purte 
you  please,  the  same  as  with  rice.  No,  1^1. 

128.     Sice  Cream. 

This  is  flour  of  rice,  which  you  make  yourself  in  the 
following  manner.  Take  a  pound  of  rice,  well  washed  in 
different  waters,  and  drained  and  wiped  with  a  clean 
towel.  Let  it  get  quite  dry,  then  pound  and  shake  it 
through  a  sieve.  Take  one  or  two  spoonsful  of  this  flour, 
and  dilute  it  with  broth,  rather  cold  than  hot.  All  this 
time  have  some  broth  on  the  fire ;  throw  the  flour  of 
rice  thus  diluted  into  the  broth,  and  keep  stirring  till  you 
find  the  soup  is  not  too  thick  and  may  boil  witnout  the 
rice  burning.  This  same  kind  of  rice  flour  may  serve  for 
soufflis;  or  puffs,  of  the  second  course. 
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129«      The  Garbure^  with  Brown  Bread. 

Tike  a  knuckle  of  ham,  perfectly  sweet,  a  knuckle  of  veaT, 
and  about  six  pounds  of  flank  of  beef,  which  put  into  a 

C,  with  an  onion  stuck  with  two  cloves,  a  few  carrots, 
;  pour  over  the  above  two  ladles  of  broth,  and  let  the 
wiidb  sweat  over  a  slow  fire.  When  the  meat  is  done 
duough  the  middle,  cover  it  entirely  with  boiling  broth, 
ind  let  the  whole  stew  for  three  hours.  Then  take  one 
or  more  cabbages,  which  are  to  be  washed  clean  and 
Uanched.  Braize  them  between  layers  of  bacon,  and 
moisten  them  with  the  liquor  in  which  the  sweating  has 
been  made,  strained  through  a  silk  sieve.  You  must  ob- 
serve, that  if  the  cabbages  are  not  made  rich  and  mellow, 
they  are  good  for  nothing.  Add  to  the  above,  either 
sausages,  bacon,  or  stewed  legs  of  geese  :  mind  above  all 
things  that  the  cabbage  be  not  too  briny,  for  the  soup  then 
would  not  be  eatable.  When  the  cabbage  and  broth  are 
stewed  enough,  cut  very  thin  slices  of  rye-bread :  drain 
the  cabbage  in  a  cloth,  so  that  there  be  no  fat  left,  then 
take  a  large  deep  silver  dish,  lay  a  bed  of  bread,  and  over 
that,  one  of  cabbage,  and  moisten  them  with  a  little 
broth ;  let  them  stew  on  a  slow  fire.  When  the  cabbage 
and  bread  are  sufficiently  moistened,  lay  on  six  or  eight 
beds  more  of  each,  and  let  it  simmer  on  the  stove.  Send 
up  with  the  ham  on  the  middle ;  the  bacon,  the  legs  of 
geese,  and  sausages  on  the  borders,  and  some  broth  se- 
parately*. 

130.     Potage  with  Cabbage;   or  Cabbage  Soup, 

Take  four  cabbages,  with  curling  leaves ;  wash  them  clean^ 
blanch  and  braize  them  with  a  little  seasoning ;  observing, 
however,  that  for  soup  they  are  not  to  be  so  highly  sea- 
soned as  for  a  first  course  dish.  Your  soup  may  be  pre- 
pared as  in  No.  104.  Cut  the  cabbages  into  quarters, 
and  put  them  into  the  soup  when  the  latter  is  in  the  tureen, 

*  This  soup  is  never  seen  in  this  country    it  requires  a  very  deep 
wad  very  large  dish. 
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This  broth  is  to  be  prepared  plain,  and  kept  clear»  as  the 
cabbages,  being  braized,  are  very  tasty ;  cut  them  nicely, 
and  pat  them  on  the  top  of  the  soup. 

131.     German  Cabbage  Soup, 

Take  a  white  cabbage,  mince  and  wash  it  well,  and  let  it 
sweat  on  a  slow  fire  in  a  little  butter.  When  it  begins  to 
get  tender  and  to  be  a  little  reduced,  moisten  it  with  half 
broth  and  half  gravy  of  veal  very  clear ;  skim  off  the  fat, 
and  when  the  soup  gets  of  a  fine  brown  colour,  throw  ia 
slices  of  bread  cut  to  the  size  of  a  penny  thus  (),  and 
send  up. 


132.  Soupe  it  la  Bonne-Femme — {Good  womarCs 

Soup)* 

Take  two  handsful  of  sorrel ;  after  having  taken  off  the 
stalks,  put  the  leaves  one  above  another  and  mince  them. 
Take  the  hearts  of  two  or  three  cabbage-lettuces,  which 
mince  likewise.  Wash  the  whole  well,  then  take  about 
two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  and  put  the  herbs  to  melt  ia  a 
small  stock-pot.  When  so^  moisten  with  broth*,  and  let  it 
boil  for  an  hour.  Skim  off  the  fat,  and  throw  in  a  little 
sugar  to  take  off  the  acidity  of  the  sorreL  Then  thicken 
the  soup  with  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  mixed  with  a  little 
cream.  Remember  to  keep  a  little  broth  to  soak  the  bread 
in.  If  you  were  to  put  the  bread  in,  you  w^ould  not  be 
able  to  stir  the  soup.  When  you  put  the  thickening  in, 
the  bread  will  all  break  into  crumbs. 

133.  Poiage  awo  NouiUes — {Soup  with  NouUles). 

Take  a  handful  or  two  of  flour,  with  which  mix  a  little 
salt,  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a  little  water,  and  a  smaM 

*  If  you  have  in  the  larder,  the  back  and  legs  of  a  roast  fowl, 

I*  mt  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  few  carrots,  turnips,  and  celery ;  a 
ittle  parsley  and  chervil,  &c. ;  moisten  with  some  good  broth;  let 
the  whole  boil  till  thoroughly  done;  skim  it  well,  strain  it,  and 
moisten  the  sorrel  with  this. 
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fait  of  batter*  Let  this  paste  be  as  compact  as  |>ossibIe. 
'^  *  it  very  thin  on  the  table,  next  cat  it  m  small 
18  a  Jcdienne  (see  No.  107)  ;  then  blanch  it  ia 
drain  it,  and  let  it  cod,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  tha 
floar^  iriiick  mi^ht  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  soup* 
Throw  the  paste  into  some  rich  broth,  and  let  it  stew  till 
it  is  mellow.  You  may  introduce  either  turnip  broth  or 
puree  as  above. 

134.    Soupe  d  la  BorgoMse — {Bargott  Soup)» 

This  soup,  althongh  a  potage  de  dessert,  or  secondary 
soap,  has  some  admirers  even  amongst  the  first  epicures* 
If  yoa  should  have  left  in  your  larder  a«mall  quantity  of 
rice  soup,  or  peas  soup,  or  good  lady's  soup,  mix  and  make 
diem  hot,  but  without  boiling,  as  the  thickening  would 
most  undoubtedly  curdle.  Rub  the  whole  through  a 
tammy,  and  pat  it  into  a  stewpan,  in  the  hot  water  bath. 
Ilien  boil  some  green  Windsor  beans ;  when  done,  skin 
ihem,  and  throw  the  kernels  into  the  soup :  when  yon  are 
smng  to  send  ap,  send  up  some  bits  of  bread  cut  into 
Sice,  fiied  in  butter,  and  well  drained  of  the  butter. 

135.     Milk  Soup  with  Almond  Laurel. 

Boil  in  a  quart  of  milk,  a  leaf  of  almond  laurel,  some 
sugar,  and  a  little  salt.  Thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  six 
^gs  jnst  as  you  are  gmng  to  send  up.  Have  a  tin  cutter, 
and  cut  some  slices  of  bread  of  the  size  of  a  penny  (as 
the  bread  crumb  only  must  be  used) .  Cut  a  great  many 
pieces,  and  put  them  on  a  baking  sheet  over  one  another; 
then  poor  over  them  some  fine  pounded  sugar,  and  place 
them  in  the  oven.  Then  put  the  salamander  over,  to 
give  them  a  good  cok)ur.  Just  as  you  are  going  to  serve 
up,  throw  two  pieces  of  bread  into  the  soup  tureen,  and 
pour  the  soup  over  them.     Serve  quick. 

136.     Potage  au  Lait  (T Almond — (the  Lover's  Soup). 

Boil  a  quart  of  milk  as  above,  seasoned  with  a  little  salL 
The  bread  as  in  No.  135.     Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
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sweet  almonds,  and  a  dozen  bitter  ones,  into  hot  waten 
peel  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar :  moisten  with  a  little 
milk  to  prevent  their  turning  into  oil.  When  suffi'^ 
ciently  fine,  rub  them  through  a  tammy,  and  throw  them 
into  the  soup  instead  of  a  thickening.  They  must  not 
boil*. 


137.     La  Tortue. 
Turtle  Soup. — (-4  Receipt  most  carefully  revised)  j. 

This  soup  will  be  made  with  less  difficulty,  if  you  cut  off 
the  head  of  the  turtle  the  preceding  day. 

In  the  morning  open  the  turtle :  which  is  done  by  lean- 
ing heavily  with  your  knife  on  the  shell  of  the  animal's 
back,  whilst  you  cut  it  off  all  round.  Turn  it  upright  on 
its  end,  that  all  the  water,  &c.  may  run  out.  Then  cut 
the  flesh  off  along  the  spine,  with  your  knife  sloped 
towards  the  bone%,  for  fear  of  touching  the  gall,  which 
sometimes  escapes  the  eye.  When  you  have  obtained 
all  the  flesh  which  is  about  the  members,  wash  it  cleai^ 
and  let  it  drain» 

Have  ready  a  large  vessel  full  of  boiling  water  on  the 
fire,  put  in  the  shells,  and  when  you  perceive  that  they 
come  off  easily,  take  them  out  of  the  water,  and  prick  all 
the  shells  of  the  back,  belly,  fins,  head,  &c.  Boil  the 
back  and  belly  till  you  can  take  off  the  bones,  without^ 
however,  allowing  the  softer  parts  to  be  sufficiently  done^ 
as  they  must  boil  again  in  the  sauce.  When  these  latter 
come  off  easily,  lay  them  on  earthen  dishes  singly,  for 
fear  they  should  stick  together,  and  put  them  to  cooL 
Keep  the  liquor  in  which  you  have  blanched  the  softer 
parts,  and  let  the  bones  stew  thoroughly  in  it,  as  this 
liquor  must  be  used  to  moisten  all  the  sauces. 

*  This  soup  and  the  preceding^  one  are  intended  for  Lent,  when 
neither  meat  nor  butter  are  permitted  to  the  Catholics. 

t  In  perfecting  the  above  receipt  for  turtle  soup,  which  the 
author  can  without  vanity  assert  is  the  best  if  not  the  only  authentic 
and  practical  one  in  print,  the  author  has  l)estowed  his  utmost  care 
and  attention.  When  in  manuscript  he  obtained  a  very  high 
price  for  it. 
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All  the  flesh  of  the  interior  parts,  the  four  legs  and 
head,  most  be  sweated  in  the  following  manner : — 

Lay  a  few  slices  of  ham  on  the  bottom  of  a  very  large 
atewpan.  Lay  over  the  ham  two  or  three  knuckles  of  vesd, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  turtle,  and  over  the  veal,  the 
mside  flesh  of  the  turtle,  and  the  members  over  the 
whole.  Then  partly  moisten  it  with  the  water  in  which 
yoa  are  boiling  the  shell,  and  sweat  it  thoroughly.  Yoa 
can  ascertain  if  the  meat  be  thoroughly  done,  by  thrust- 
mg  your  knife  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  meat«  If  no 
blood  issue,  moisten  it  again  with  the  liquor  in  which 
the  bones,  &c.  have  been  boiling:  put  in  a  large  bunch 
of  all  such  sweet  herbs  as  are  used  in  the  cookmg  of  a 
turtle :  sweet  basil,  sweet  marjorum,  lemon  thyme,  winter 
savory,  two  or  three  bay-leaves,  common  thyme,  a  hand- 
ful of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and  a  large  onion  stuck 
with  six  cloves.     Let  the  whole  be  thoroughly  done^ 

With  respect  to  the  members,  probe  them,  to  see  whe- 
fber  they  are  done,  and  when  done,  drain  and  send  them 
to  the  Icurder,  as  they  are  to  make  their  appearance  only 
when  the  sauce  is  absolutely  completed. 

When  the  flesh  is  also  completely  done,  drain  it  through 
a  ulk  sieve  ;  make  a  white  thickening,  No.  14,  very  thin, 
for  turtle  soup  must  not  be  much  thickened  ;  when  the 
flour  is  sufficiently  done  on  a  slow  fire,  and  has  a  good 
colour,  moisten  it  with  the  liquor,  and  turn  this  sauce  over 
the  fire  till  it  boils. 

Ascertain  that  the  sauce  is  neither  too  thick  nor  too 
thin,  and  then  put  the  stewpan  on  the  side  of  the  stove» 
to  skim  off  all  the  white  scum,  and  all  the  fat  and  oil, 
that  rises  on  the  surface  of  the  sauce.  By  this  time  alt 
the  softer  parts  will  be  cold  enough  ;  cut  them  about  aa 
inch  or  two  square,  without  waste,  throw  the  whole  into 
the  sauce,  which  must  simmer  gently.  Then  try  them 
again,  for,  if  done  enough,  they  are  not  to  be  kept  on  the 
fire  any  longer.  Skim  off  all  the  fat  and  froth.  Take 
all  the  leaves  of  the  herbs  from  the  stock,  sweet  basil, 
sweet  manorum,  lemon-thyme,  winter  savory,  two  or 
three  bay-leaves,  common  thyme,  a  handful  of  parsley 
and  green  onions,  and  a  large  onion  cut  in  four  pieces, 
with  a  few  leaves  of  mace;  put  them  in  a  stewpan,  with 

D5 
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about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter.  Let  this 
simmer  on  a  slow  fire,  till  they  are  quite  mdted,  thea 
pour  in  one  bottle  of  good  Madeira  wine^  adding  a  small 
bit  of  sugar,  and  let  tms  boil  gently  for  one  hour.  When 
done,  rub  this  through  a  tammy,  and  put  it  into  the. 
sauce.  Let  this  boil  till  no  white  scum  rises :  then  take 
with  a  skimmer,  all  the  bits  of  turtle  out  of  the  sauce^ 
and  put  them  in  a  deaa  stewpan ;  when  you  have  aB 
eut,  pour  the  sauce  over  the  bits  of  turtle,  through  a 
tammy,  and  proceed  as  follows. 

Make  some  quenelles  a  tortue  (turtle  quenelles),  whidk 
being  substitutes  for  ecgs  do  not  require  to  be  very  delicate. 
They  are  made  in  the  following  manner:  take  out  the 
fleshy  part  of  a  leg  of  veal,  about  one  pound,  scrape  off 
all  the  meat,  without  leaving  any  sinews  or  fat,  and  sodc 
ki  milk  about  the  same  quantity  of  crumbs  of  bread« 
When  the  bread  is  well  soaked,  squeeze  it,  and  put  it 
into  a  mortar  with  the  veal,  a  sinall  quantity  of  calPs 
udder,  a  little  butter,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  boiled 
hard,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  salt,  and  spices,  and 
pound  the  whole  very  fine.  Then  thicken  the  mixture 
with  two  whole  eggs,  and  the  yolks  of  another. 

Next  try  this  farce  or  stuffing  in  boiling  hot  watery 
to  ascertain  its  consistency ;  if  you  find  it  too  thin,  add 
the  yolk  of  an  egg.  When  the  stuffing  is  perfected,  take 
half  of  it,  and  pat  into  it  some  chopped  parsley.  Let  the 
whole  cool,  in  order  to  roll  it  of  the  size  of  the  voSk  e£ 
an  egg :  poach  it  in  salt  and  boiling  water,  and  when 
very  hard  drain  on  a  sieve,  and  put  it  into  the  turtle. 

Before  you  send  up,  squeeze  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
lemons,  with  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  pour  it  'mk» 
the  soup.  The  fins  may  be  served  as  a  plat  d^entr^e,  or 
side  dish,  with  a  little  turtle  sauce ;  if  not,  on  the  follow- 
me  day  you  may  warm  the  turtle  in  the  hot  water  batk 
(No.  44),  and  serve  the  members  entire  with  a  male* 
fotte  sauce  (No.  40),  garnished  with  mushrooms,  cock^'-' 
oombs^  quenelles,  &c.  When  either  lemon-juice  or  Cay-^ 
^ne  pepper  have  been  introduced,  no  boiling  must  take 
flace.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  turtle  pre* 
pttyed  a  day  before  it  is  used,  is  generally  preferred,  the: 
flavour  being  more  uniform. 
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Be  particular  when  yoa  dress  a  very  large  turtle,  to 
preserve  the  greeu  fat*  in  a  separate  stewpan,  and  like* 
wiae  when  the  turtle  is  entirely  done,  to  have  as  many 
tueens  as  you  mean  to  serve  each  time.  You  cannot 
pot  the  whole  in  a  large  vessel,  bt  many  reasons :  first  it 
will  be  lottff  in  cocding;  secondly,  when  yon  take  some 
out,  it  will  nreak  all  t&  rest  into  rags.  If  you  warm  in  a 
bot  water  bath,  the  turtle  will  always  retain  the  same 
taste,  but  if  you  boil  it  often,  it  becomes  strong,  and  losea 
the  delicacy  of  its  flavour. 

N.  B«  It  is  not  the  fiishion  to  serve  eggs  with  turtle^ 
but  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  they  are  pre* 
ferred. 

Some  people  require  besides  firicandeaux,  fricassee^ 
&c^  all  of  wnich  are  prepared  in  the  same  v^»^n^  aa 
¥eaL   (See  Fricandeaux,  Blanquettes.) 

138.  Moek  TurOe,  EngtiMh  FuMkunu 

Take  a  calfs  head  very  white  and  very  fresh,  bone  the 
nose  part  of  it;  put  the  head  into  some  warm  water  ta 
discharge  the  blood ;  squeeze  the  flesh  with  your  hand^ 
to  ascertain  that  it  is  all  out  Mind  the  water  should 
never  be  too  hot  for  vou  to  bear  your  hand  in  it;  as  long 
as  vou  can  bear  it,  tne  blood  will  come  out,  but  if  yoa 
aufler  it  to  be  too  hot,  it  will  turn  the  head  black.  Whea 
well  disgorged,  blanch  the  head  in  boiling  water;  whea 
firm,  put  it  into  cold  water,  prepared  in  the  followins^ 
WOT,  to  boil  it  in:  cut  half  a  pound  of  &t  bacon,  a  pound 
of  oeef  suet,  an  onion  stuck  with  a  dove,  and  two  slices 
of  lemon ;  add  to  these  slices  of  carrot,  a  bunch  of  parsley, 
green  onions,  thyme,  bay-leaves,  sweet  basil,  salt  and 
pepper;  put  aD  these  into  a  vessel,  with  water  enough  to 
contain  the  head ;  boil  the  head  in  this,  and  take  care  to 
put  it  in  a  doth  when  done,  and  obsene  that  it  be  not 
overdone ;  let  it  cool  in  the  liquor,  then  make  the  sauce 
in  the  following  manner. 

Pkit  into  a  stewpan,  a  pound  of  ham  cut  in  slices,  put 

^  Be  cantious  not  to  shidy  avery  brown  colour;  flie  nstnrat 
green  of  the  fish  is  piefeiicd  by  every  epienre  snd  tme  eomioi»» 
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over  the  ham  two  knuckles  of  veal,  a  large  onion,  and 
two  carrots,  moisten  with  some  of  the  broth  in  which  you 
liave  boiled  the  head,  to  half  the  depth  of  the  meat  only  r 
cover  the  stewpan,  and  put  it  over  the  fire  to  sweat 
through,  let  the  broth  reduce  to  a  very  good  colour,  turn 
tip  the  meat,  for  fear  of  burning.  When  you  have  a  very 
good  colour,  and  you  find  that  the  glaze  is  very  brown^ 
moisten  with  the  whole  of  the  broth  from  the  head,  seasoa 
with  a  lai^  bundle  of  sweet  herbs,  viz.  sweet  basil,  sweet 
marjorum,  lemon-thyme,  common  thyme,  two  cloves,  ft 
bay-leaf,  a  few  allspice,  parsley,  green  onions^  and  a  few 
mushrooms ;  let  this  boil  together  for  one  hour^  then 
drain  it 

Put  into  a  stewpan  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  very  fresh 
butter,  let  it  melt  over  a  slow  fire ;  put  to  this  butter  as 
much  flour  as  it  can  receive ;  let  it  go  gently  over  a  slow 
fire,  till  the  flour  has  acquired  a  very  good  brown  colour; 
moisten  t}iis  gradually  with  the  broth,  which  you  put 
through  a  silk  sieve,  till  you  have  employed  it  all ;  add, 
half  a  bottle  of  Madeira ;  let  the  sauce  boil,  that  the  flour 
may  be  well  done;  take  ofi*all  the  scum  and  fat;  cut  the 
Calrs  head  into  square  pieces  of  about  an  inch  each;  put 
them  to  boil  in  the  sauce ;  season  with  salt  and  Cayenne 

Ejpper,  and  lemon-juice,  and  add  some  quenelles. — (See 
rce  d  quenelle.)— The  bit  of  calf's  head  should  always 
have  the  skin  on  one  side,  but  you  should  leave  none  of 
the  meat  on,  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  skin,  otherwise 
the  meat  will  break  in  the  soup,  and  look  unseemly.  It 
is  out  of  fashion  now  to  use  eggs,  but  on  this  head  the 
taste  of  the  master  should  be  consulted. 

Obser\*e,  that  j'ou  must  not  have  the  quenelles  too 
(ieticatt\  for  they  would  break  in  the  soup,  and  spoil  the 
look  of  it ;  the  calTs  head  must  not  be  too  much  done ; 
thr\i»t  u>ur  knife  into  the  skin,  and  if  the  knife  enters  and 
ilrtttchVs  itself  easily,  the  meat  is  done  enough. 

SvMue  |H*r560ns  will  have  their  mock  turtle  green;  in 
>vhiih  OA$c»  wu  must  do  as  follows :  put  into  a  stewpan 
H  u^nrtrr  of  a  iHiuml  of  fresh  butter,  mince  one  or  two 
KmK^wn,  ttdd  H  haudful  of  each  of  the  herbs  described 

Jb0M\  ttud  mnuc  jmrsley,  and  sweat  it  all  gently  over  a 
lo^  ll»v»     When  the  herbs  are  well  done,  moisten  with^ 
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of  the  saace,  and  nib  it  through  a  tammy.  Mix 
this  with  theteoce,  and  the  turtle  will  be  greeo^  without 
soy  alteration  in  the  flavour* 

139.    Spring  Soup. 

Take  carrots,  turnips,  heads  of  celery^  and  small  onions, 
cut  into  the  shape  of  olives,  blanch  them,  in  winter;  but 
in  summer,  fry  them  with  a  little  butter,  and  put  them 
to  boil  in  clear  broth,  with  a  little  dugar.  Put  the  soup 
in  the  corner  of  the  stove  to  skim  away  all  the  butten 
Have  ready  the  green  tops  of  asparagus,  and  French 
beans  (cut  into  lozenges),  which  have  been  boiled  sepa-» 
lately  in  water  very  green ;  put  them  into  the  soup,  when 
you  send  up,  with  slices  of  crust  of  bread  cut  of  the  size  of 
a  penny,  and  soaked  separately  in  a  little  broth;  ifyoa 
have  any  peas,  you  may  put  in  some  likewise,  to  boil  with 
the  soup. 

140.    Potage  d  la  Jardiniere — (Gardener's  Soup). 

This  is  like  all  other  spring  soups^  only  add  leaves  of 
sorrel  and  lettuce,  without  the  stalks.  Vegetable  soups, 
are  in  general  very  wholesome,  and  have  always  the  same 
taste.  The  cutting  of  the  vegetables  forms  the  only 
variety, 

141.     Mutton  Cutlet  Soup,  or  Scotch  Broth. 

Take  some  of  the  worst  cutlets  of  the  neck,  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  you  expect  at  dinner;  trim  them, 
but  not  too  finely,  put  them  by,  and  with  the  trimmings 
make  the  soup  in  tne  following  manner:  put  in  a  stew* 
pan  the  mutton  trimmings,  some  scrag  ditto,  and  a 
knucHIe  of  veal,  moisten  this  with  good  boilins  broth ; 
then  season  the  broth  with  a  bunch  of  celery,  le^,  pars- 
ley, one  large  onion,  with  two  cloves,  the  trimmings  of 
the  turnips,  cut  in  dice,  and  one  or  two  carrots.  Let 
this  broth  boil  gently  thi*ee  hours,  season  it  with  salt,  and 
skim  off  the  fat;  when  it  becomes  of  a  good  flavour,  draw 
it  over  Uie  chop,  which  you  must  put  in  a  small  stewpaii[^ 
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hige  eDOQgh,  however,  to  contain  the  soap.  Have  some 
bsrley  *  that  has  been  boiled  a  long  time ;  wash  it  very 
well,  and  put  it  with  the  tarnips  and  chop  to  boil  one 
hour.  Slum  again  before  you  serve  up.  No  bread  is 
used  to  this  soup.  Celery  cut  into  dice,  with  the  turnips, 
eives  additional  flavour:  you  can  sometimes  add,  just  at 
ainner  tioK,  a  little  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  jost  as  yea 
serve  up. 

142.    Hochepat  Soup, 

Cut  some  carrots,  turnips,  and  a  few  heads  of  cdery,  iato 
the  shape  of  small  corks  or  otherwise.  Blanch  then, 
and  put  them  mto  some  nice  brown  clear  broth.  Let 
tJiem  boil  for  about  an  hour  or  more.  Yon  must  have  a 
few  DMitton  chops  done  separately,  that  they  may  not 
make  the  broth  look  white.  Throw  them  into  the  soim, 
with  the  bread,  as  in  Now  104.  Serve  up  hot^  and  with- 
out any  fat.  The  same  is  done  with  ox  tails,  or  some  of 
the  cheek  of  the  beef;  but  take  care  to  boil  the  cheeks 
for  some  time  separately  in  water,  and  to  pour  the  waier 
away,  otherwise  the  soup  will  taste  like  tripe.  When  you 
make  the  soup  with  the  cheek,  and  serve  it  up  along  with 
the  broth,  it  is  a  great  treat  in  a  county  house. 

143.  Potage  a  la  Bouveau — (Turnip  Soup). 

Take  some  turnips,  peel  them,  and  use  a  cutter  with 
which  you  cut  out  a  few  balls  as  round  as  possible,  but 
very  small.  Blanch  them,  and  boil  them  in  some  con- 
somm£  (Stock  broth,  Na  2),  well  clarified,  with  a  litde 
sugar.  Serve  up  with  bits  of  bread  as  in  No.  104.  It 
must  appear  very  bright ;  put  to  it  two  spoonsful  of  gravy 
veal. 

144.    Potage  d  ta  Rigence — {Regents  Soup). 

[This  soup  can  only  be  made  in  perfection  when  there  ia 
game,  and  is  not  very  expensive,  as  it  is  usually  made 

*  In  general,  I  have  my  barley  from  the  nurseiy  or  Oie  store- 
keeper, when  they  tim>w  it  out;  it  is  then  quite  m  season  Ibr  ttie 
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vith  the  unused  boues  and  legs  of  pheasants  ;  proceed  as 
follows  I^ 

Take  the  back,  the  leg,  and  other  bones  of  one  or  two 
roasted  pheasants,  which  place  m  a  stewpan,  with  slices 
of  carrot,  onions,  celery,  turnips,  and  a  little  chervil; 
moisten  with  ^ood  boiling  broth,  and  let  it  boil  gently  for 
tvo  hours.  Skim  all  the  fat,  and  drain  the  broth  through 
a  silk  sieve;  have  some  pearl  barley,  which  has  been  well 
washed  and  boiled  in  water  several  times.  Boil  it  in 
tome  of  the  broth.  When  the  barley  is  done^  take  out 
with  a  skimmer  several  spoonsful  separate;  put  what  is  in 
the  broth  in  the  aieve^  and  ponnd  it  in  the  mortar,  with  the 
jolks  of  six  eg^:  when  you  have  finished  pounding  it^ 
nb  it  thiou^  a  dean  tammy,  adding  to  the  broth  hdlf  a 
niot  of  cream,  boiled,  sad  salt  of  goKxl  taste.  Serve  as 
Iu)t  as  possible,  with  the  barley  in  it  which  you  took  out 
first. 
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CHAP.  III. 
FARCES,  OR  FORCED-MEATS. 


145.     QueneUea  of  Veal, 

Take  the  fleshy  part  of  veal,  cut  it  into  slices,  and  scrape 
it  with  the  knife  till  you  have  got  off  all  the  meat  without 
the  sinews.  About  half  a  pound  of  this  rasped  meat  is 
imfficient  for  a  dish.  Boil  a  calfs  udder,  either  in  your 
8tock-pot,  or  in  plain  water.  When  it  is  done  and  has  be- 
come cold,  trim  all  the  upper  part,  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
and  pound  it  in  a  mortar  till  it  can  be  rubbed  through  a  sieve« 
All  that  part  which  has  been  thus  strained  through  the 
sieve,  you  make  into  a  ball,  of  the  same  size  as  the  meat, 
which  you  have  also  rolled  into  a  ball ;  you  then  make  a 
panada  in  the  following  manner:  you  must  have  three 
balls,  one  of  udder,  one  of  meat,  and  one  of  panada. 

146.     Panadas  for  Farces  in  generaL 

Soak  in  milk  the  crumbs  of  two  penny  rolls  for  about  half 
an  hour,  then  take  them  out,  and  squeeze  them  to  draw 
out  all  the  milk:  put  the  crumbs  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
little  bechamel,  a  spoonful  of  consomm^,  and  proceed  as 
follows :  put  a  little  butter,  a  small  bit  of  ham,  some  pars- 
ley, a  few  small  shalots,  one  bay-leaf,  then  one  clove,  a 
few  leaves  of  mace,  and  some  mushrooms,  in  a  separate 
small  stewpan,  fry  them  gently  over  a  slow  fire.     When 
done,  moisten  with  a  spoonful  of  broth.     Let  it  boil  for 
twenty  minutes   and  drain  the  broth  over  the  panada 
through  a  sieve ;  then  reduce  the  panada  on  the  fire ;  keep 
constantly  stirring,  and  when  quite  dry,  put  in  a  small 
piece  of  butter  and  let  it  dry  further;  tnen  add  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  and  put  the  panada  to  cool  on  a  clean  plate^ 
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to  use  when  wanted.  Obsen^e,  the  panada  is  wanted  for 
all  sorts  offarces  or  forced  meats,  and  you  should  be  care-* 
ful  to  give  it  a  good  flavour,  as  the  farce  derives  no  taste 
from  any  thing  else.  Quenelles  are  one  of  the  articles 
which  are  the  test  of  the  skill  of  a  good  cook,  particularly 
of  game  or  fish. 

.  Ihis  dish  is  valuable  to  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich^ 
and  the  easiest  of  digestion  imaginable,  if  rightly  pre- 
pared. A  medical  man^  familiar  with  light  dishes  of  food, 
would  certainly  reconmiend  this  to  his  patient. 

When  the  panada  is  cold,  roll  it  into  balls,  the  same  as 
the  two  other  articles,  but  let  the  balls  be  all  of  a  size.—* 
Pound  the  whole  in  a  mortar  as  long  as  possible,  for  the 
tnore  quenelles  are  pounded,  the  more  delicate  they  be- 
come. Then  break  two  eggs,  whites  and  yolks  together, 
which  you  pound  likewise ;  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
spices  in  powder,  and  when  the  whole  is  well  mixed  to- 
gether, try  a  small  bit,  which  you  roll  with  a  little  flour ; 
then  poach  it  in  boiling  water  with  a  little  salt.  If  it 
should  not  be  firm  enough,  put  another  egg  without  beat- 
ing the  white,  which  only  makes  the  quenelle  puflT,  and 
hollow  inside.  When  you  have  made  the  farce,  rub  it 
through  a  sieve.  If  you  are  in  a  hurry,  you  may  use  only 
crumb  of  bread  soaked  in  milk  without  panada,  but  the 
panada  is  most  tasty. 

147.     Quenelles  of  Fowl. 

The  quenelles  of  fowl  are  made  with  the  fillets  only,  all 
other  parts  being  too  full  of  sinews.    Take  the  fillets  of 

iroung  chickens,  for  you  must  never  use  those  of  an  old  . 
owl,  as  they  are  tough  and  thready.  Veal,  when  very 
white,  is  much  better  than  tough  fowl.  Cut  this  meat  into 
dice  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar,  till  it  can  be  rubbed  through 
a  sieve.  Next  make  three  balls,  as  you  have  done  for  the 
quenelles  of  veal.  Then  pound,  season,  and  try  them  in 
the  same  manner  as  directed  above,  as  they  must  be  made 
firm  or  soft,  according  to  the  use  they  are  intended  for. 
Quenelle  au  consontune  clarifie,  (Quenelles  with  clarified 
Btock-broth,)  for  instance,  must  be  very  delicate  and  sofL 
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If  they  are  to  be  served  in  a  ragofif,  either  white  or 
tbey  must  bemade  firmer,  aud  soon.  The  farce  a  quenelles 
(force-meat  in  quenelles)  ia  much  used  in  cookery.  With 
it  alone  you  may  make  various  good  dishes;  and  it  serves 
besides  to  garnish  ragodts,  matelottes,  or  hotchpots  of 
fish,  &c.  &c.  Obsen'C  particularly,  that  when  you  use 
the  quenelles  very  small,  the  force-meat  may  be  very  deli- 
cate, but  if  you  make  any  pudding,  or  turban,  or  any 
other  different  kind  of  first  course  dish,  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  it  you  must  keep  the  quenelles  firm,  which 
depends  solely  on  their  having  more  eggs;  this  additioa 
makes  the  force-meat  softer  when  raw,  but  increases  its 
firmness  when  poached. 

The  Author  cannot  sufficiently  enlai^e  on  the  subject  of 
faices,  or  force-meats,  as  they  are  of  such  general  utility 
in  large  dinners,  as  well  as  extremely  economical.  It  is 
useless  to  remind  the  practitionerof  the  necessity  ofusing 
economy — the  best  cookery,  where  you  omit  salt  and  pep- 
per, goes  for  nothing. 

143.     Qiiendles  of  Rabbits.  \ 

The  best  quenelles  are  made  with  fillets  only.  If  you  are 
engaged  by  a  nobleman  who  has  game  in  abundance, 
take  the  fillets  for  the  quenelles  ;  with  the  legs  and  shoul- 
ders make  a  giblolte,  or  fricassee,  or  a  pie  English  fashioa 
for  the  ser\'ants,  and  with  the  remaining  bony  parts  make 
the  consomm^,  or  gravy  broth.  When  you  lift  up  the 
fillets,  you  must  leave  the  sinews  about  the  carcass.— 
Pound  the  meat,  and  make  a  panada  as  for  other  qu&- 
.  nelles  (No.  146).  Take  a  calfs  udder  Idsewise,  which 
prepare  as  directed  above.  Quenelles  diOer  in  Savour  and 
appellation,  only  in  consequence  of  the  meat  of  which 
tiiey  are  made.  Remember,  that  the  panada  and  calPs 
udder  are  indispensable  articles.  Follow  what  is  pre- 
scribed in  No,  145,  for  the  quenelles  of  veal,  which  have 
been  mentioned  first,  as  being  more  frequently  used  thaa 
all  others.  They  are  very  good  and  likewise  very  cheap, 
as  veal  is  always  requisite  for  sauces  and  broth.  Half,  o> 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  veal  is  no  great  drawback. 
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drawback,  ^M 
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|f|iblher  can  it 
moke  several 


the  sauce,  althoagh  of  service 
entrees,  as  will   be  shown  here- 


149.     QaeaeUes  0/  Partridges, 

I  Take  (he  fillets  of  ihree  young  partriflges.  Take  ofF  the 
I  akin  and  the  sinews ;  cut  the  meat  into  dice  and  pound  it 
1  as  directed  above ;  rub  this  through  a  sieve.  Scrape  the 
w  bottom  of  the  sieve,  and  make  a  ball  of  the  same  size  as 
f  Ihose  of  the  panada  and  udder.  When  you  have  mixed 
L  Ac  three  ingredients  together,  add  two  whole  eggs,  and 
I  tbe  yolk  of  a  third.  Then  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and 
I  dispice.  Try  the  quenelle  as  directed  above.  This  farce 
I  will  sen'efordifterentetitrtes,  or  first  course  dishes,  which 
L  are  all  to  be  found  under  their  respective  names  in  the 
Bsrlicle  Partridges. 

150.     Farre  of  Fowl  i  la  CrPme.  ' 

Make  use  of  the  panada  and  udder  as  mentioned  above, 
I  but  no  herbs  are  required  in  the  panada,  instead  of  which 

Eut  a  little  bechamel.     Take  the  white  flesh  of  a  fowl  that 
as  been  roasted ;  take  off  the  skin  and  sinews,  chop  the 
tneat  very  fine ;  then  pound  it  as  you  do  for  other  farces. 
Fnt  in  me  yolks  of  four  eggs,  after  the  farce  has  been 
pounded  and  well  seasoned.     Beat  the  whites  of  the  e^s, 
Hnd  mix  them  |iently  with  the  rest,  stirring  the  whole  with 
1  wooden  spoon.     Use  this  farce  when  requisite.     It  is 
I  Generally  used  for  the  fowl  d  la  crerae ;  if  yoti  have  in  the 
I  larder  a  cold  roast  fowl,  you  may  make  that  dish  with  it; 
•  empty  the  fowl  by  cutting  a  square  hole  in  the  breast,  the 
I  white  flesh  you  make  the  farce  with,  and  then  replace  it 
10  the  cavity,  as  directed  further  on, 

Tliis  farce  is  the  same  which  many  cooks  denominate 

I  floufle  of  fowl ;  only  when  you  want  to  make  a  soiifltl*,  you 

I  must  make  the  farce  more  delicate ;  but  for  the  fowl  k  la 

I  creme,  or  any  other  bird,  (for  you  may  make  either  fowl, 

chicken,  pheasant,  partridge,  or  any  other  bird  whatever,) 

observing  only  when  you  make  farce  of  game,  introduce 

Consomm^.or  broth  of  game  in  the  panada,  and  flavonrof 

]  the  game  in  the  sauce. 
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151.    Farce  for  Gratins  of  Partridges,  RoNnfs,  and 

Fowls. 

The  farce  ^  gratin  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
farce  k  la  cr^me^  with  the  only  difference,  that  you  must 
not  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs^  and  that  this  farce  is  to  be 
kept  delicate  and  soft«  Take  die  flesh  of  roasted  chickens, 
or  young  rabbits^  or  young  partridges,  &c.  The  manner 
of  using  it  is  explained  in  its  proper  place.  This  farce  i^ 
intended  for  the  stuffing  of  such  articles  as  are  not  to  be 
put  on  the  fire  again,  or  very  little ;  such  as  calfs  ears» 
calfs  feet,  sheep's  trotters  stuffed  (en  canelon),  and  the 
minced  pies  called  risolles,  as  also  quails,  tongues,  and 
larks  au  gratin.  Observe,  that  this  farce  is  indispensable 
in  good  cookery^ 

152.     Boudins  a  la  Richelieu — (Richelieu  Puddings). 

As  soon  as  you  have  rubbed  the  farce  for  quenelles 
through  a  sieve,  have  some  onions  cut  sideways  into  dice 
or  fillets,  and  that  have  been  sweated  white,  which  you 
must  mix  with  the  farce  before  it  gets  firm,  to  prevent  the 
onion  from  breaking.  The  boudins  k  la  Richelieu  are  a 
farce  for  quenelles  either  of  fowl  or  veal ;  they  are  never 
made  Jof  game*.  The  Author,  however,  is  inclined  to 
think  that  a  Richelieu  Pudding  of  game  might  be  at- 
tempted with  success,  though  contrary  to  general  usage. 
At  some  future  period  he  proposes  to  make  the  experi- 
ment. 

153.    Boudins  d,  la  Sefton — (Sefton  Puddings) 

Are  made  with  quenelles  the  same  as  those  above,  only 
instead  of  onions  sliced  sideways,  put  mushrooms,  sliced 
in  the  same  manner,  and  sweated  white  in  butter.   When 

*  The  boudins  k  la  Richelieu  are  most  excellent  eating.  In 
France  thev  are  always  recommended  for  delicate  constitutions ; 
the  general  observation,  that  French  cookery  is  too  rich,  is  here 
particularly^out  of  place,,  for  there  is  neither  fat  nor  sinews,  and 
very  little  seasoning  in  this  dish,  and  it  is  of  very  easy  digestion.  . 
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yoa  drain  the  mashrooms,  preserve  the  liquor,  which 

Sour  into  the  sauce  that  serves  for  the  boudins.  The 
avour  of  mushrooms  must  prevail  in  these  puddings  the 
same  as  that  of  onions  prevails  in  the  boudins  k  la  Riche- 
lieu.    This  dish  is  very  preferable  to  that  with  ouions. 

154,     Quenelles  of  Whitings^ 

m 

Take  the  fillets  of  four  whitings.  If  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
&niily,  on  a  fast  day,  instead  of  an  udder  use  butter.  The 
panada,  however,  is  far  superior.  In  either  case  you  must 
soak  the  crumb  of  bread  in  some  good  milk,  and  squeeze 
it  well  in  a  towel.  Do  not  put  the  same  quantity  of 
butter  as  you  would  of  udder,  as  the  butter  would  not  re- 
main in.  In  every  other  respect  these  are  made  like  other 
quenelles. 

155.     Farce  of  Carp. 

Take  the  flesh  of  two  carps,  which  you  must  chop,  pounds 
and  rub  through  a  sieve.  Soak  some  crumb  of  bread  in 
some  good  milk ;  have  a  few  mushrooms  and  a  little 
parsley  chopped  very  fine.  Set  the  herbs  to  sweat  in  a 
little  butter,  over  a  very  slow  fire.  Thfeq  let  them  cool  in 
B  hair  sieve.  Next  put  the  bread,  that  has  been  soaked 
and  squeezed  properly,  with  the  flesh  of  the  carp  that  has 
been  rubbed  through  a  tammy,  into  a  mortar,  with  a  lump 
of  butter  of  about  the  same  bulk  as  the  flesh  of  the  carp^ 
and  season  with  pepper,  salt,  allspice,  three  or  four  eggs, 
whites  and  yolks  together :  farces  with  butter,  require 
jnore  eggs  dian  those  with  udder.  Yet  before  you  put 
more  than  three,  you  must  try  to  roll  some  of  the  farce 
in  a  little  flour,  and  to  poach  it  in  boiling  water.  You 
then  taste,  and  add  to  the  seasoning  if  required.  When 
completely  done,  rub  it  thrgugh  a  sieve,  and  let  it  cool  in 
the  larder,  and  use  it  when  you  have  occasion.  This 
farce  is  used  for  petty  patties  of  carp.  We  also  make 
quenelles  for  matelottes  or  hotchpots  of  fish,  and  likewise 
for  the  carp  farces,  &c. 
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spice,  parsley,  chopped  fine,  shalot  and  truffles  (if  at 
hand.)  Fry  all  these  ingredients  gently  over  a  very  slow 
fire,  stirring  often  with  a  wooden  spoon.  When  the  liver 
and  the  bacon  are  thoroughly  done,  drain  off  all  the  fat, 
and  put  them  into  a  mortar,  and  pound  them  very  well, 
and  season  very  highly,  as  it  is  used  to  preserve  and  to  stuff 
game,  fowl,  &c.  in  tureens.  When  you  bake  tureens  of 
this  description  in  the  oven,  take  care  that  you  place  over 
the  pot  a  bit  of  common  paste,  to  close  them  herme- 
tically, one  hour,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  pie  or  tureen.  When  done,  take  off  the  crusty 
squeeze  the  meat  with  a  spoon  all  round,  and  clean  the 
pot ;  then  fill  up  with  lard,  and  when  cold  cover  it  with 
clean  paper,  and  label  it  with  the  title  of  contents. 

This  method  not  only  keeps  better,  but  is  more  mellow 
in  the  eating  than  the  meat  farc6e. 

161.     Farce  for  Sausages, 

Sausages  are  composed  of  only  hog's  flesh;  but  as  it  is 
not  amiss  to  stuff  turkies  with  this  force-meat,  the  author 
has  thought  proper  to  mention  it  here.  Take  all  the 
tender  parts  of  the  meat,  the  sinews  being  left  aside 
when  the  hams  and  breasts  are  cured,  which  will  be 
found  treated  of  in  a  separate  article.  Cut  the  whole  o( 
the  meat  into  small  dice;  then  cut  nearly  about  the 
same  quantity  of  fat  into  small  dice  also.  Chop  and 
mix  them  very  fine  together,  fat  and  lean  ;  season  with 

gepper  and  salt,  allspice,  and  a  little  mint  chopped  very 
ne.  All  these  ingredients  give  the  sausages  a  very 
agreeable  taste.  When  you  use  the  sausages  directly, 
you  must  moisten  them  with  a  little  water  or  milk;  they 
>vill  keep  two  or  three  days,  but  then  they  should  not  be 
moistened.  They  are,  however,  not  so  good  when  kept, 
as  they  are  liable  to  turn  red  directly. 
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CHAP.  IV. 
RECEIPTS  FOR  COOKING  BUTCHERS'  MEAT. 


162.     Blanquette — (or  Fricassee  of  Palates  of  Beef  ) . 

Take  six  or  eight  palates  of  beef,  rub  them  over  with 
salt,  and  stew  them  in  a  blanc,  made  of  water,  butter,  salt, 
and  a  slice  of  lemon,  till  you  can  take  off  the  upper  skin. 
When  the  palates  are  thus  skinned  and  done,  cut  them 
into  the  size  of  shilling  pieces,  and  throw  them  into  the 
saace  d  blanquette,  or  fricassee  sauce^  which  is  a  sauce 
toum^  (No.  19)  reduced  and  thickened.  The  palates 
of  beef,  when  made  into  a  blanquette,  are  sent  up  to  table 
either  in  a  casserole  of  rice  (see  that  title),  or,  a  vol  au 
vent,  or  a  timbal.  (See  head  Timbal.) — Observe,  that  the 
palates  must  be  always  well  done  before  you  intend  to 
use  them  in  any  manner.  This  is  a  very  difficult  dish  to 
dress,  and  is  rarely  sent  up  in  perfection. 

163.  Blanquette  or  Fricassee  of  Palates  of  Beef  with 

Peas, 

This  is  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  above  ; 
but  previously  to  putting  in  the  thickening,  you  take  a 
few  spoonsful  of  sweated  peas  intended  for  entremets,  or 
second  course  dishes,  and  reduce  them  with  the  sauce, 
that  it  may  give  the  savour  of  the  peas.  Add  a  little 
salt  and  sugar.  Dishes  of  this  sort  should  be  sweet,  and 
not  briny. 

164.  Blanquette  or  Fricassee  of  Palates  of  Beef  with 

Cucumbers, 

Prepare  the  palates  of  beef  as  for  other  blanquette.  Pare 
some  cucumbers  and  cut  them  into  the  size  of  shilling 
pieces.     Keep  the  parings  to  make  a  pur^e,  which  you 

£ 
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spice,  parsley,  chopped  fine,  shalot  and  truffles  (if  at 
hand.)  Fry  all  these  ingredients  gently  over  a  very  slow 
fire,  stirring  often  >vith  a  wooden  spoon.  When  the  liver 
and  the  bacon  are  thoroughly  done,  drain  off  all  the  fat, 
and  put  them  into  a  mortar,  and  pound  them  very  well^ 
and  season  very  highly,  as  it  is  used  to  preserve  and  to  stuff 
game,  fowl,  &c.  in  tureens.  When  you  bake  tureens  of 
this  description  in  the  oven,  take  care  that  you  place  over 
the  pot  a  bit  of  common  paste,  to  close  them  herme- 
tically, one  hour,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  pie  or  tureen.  When  done,  take  off  the  crusty 
squeeze  the  meat  with  a  spoon  all  round,  and  clean  the 
pot ;  then  fill  up  with  lard,  and  when  cold  cover  it  with 
clean  paper,  and  label  it  with  the  title  of  contents. 

This  method  not  only  keeps  better,  but  is  more  mellow 
in  the  eating  than  the  meat  farcee. 

161.     Farce  for  Sausages. 

Sausages  are  composed  of  only  hog*s  flesh;  but  as  it  v%. 
not  amiss  to  stuff  turkies  with  this  force-meat,  the  author 
has  thought  proper  to  mention  it  here.  Take  all  the 
tender  parts  of  the  meat,  the  sinews  being  left  aside 
when  the  hams  and  breasts  are  cured,  which  will  be 
found  treated  of  in  a  separate  article.  Cut  the  whole  of 
the  meat  into  small  dice;  then  cut  nearly  about  the 
same  quantity  of  fat  into  small  dice  also.  Chop  and 
mix  them  very  fine  together,  fat  and  lean  ;  season  with 

gepper  and  salt,  allspice,  and  a  little  mint  chopped  very 
ne.  All  these  ingredients  give  the  sausages  a  very 
agreeable  taste.  When  you  use  the  sausages  directly, 
you  must  moisten  them  with  a  little  water  or  milk ;  they 
will  keep  two  or  three  days,  but  then  they  should  not  be 
moistened.  They  are,  however,  not  so  good  when  kept, 
as  they  are  liable  to  turn  red  directly. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

RECEIPTS  FOR  COOKING  BUTCHERS'  MEAT. 


162.    Blanquette — {or  Fricassee  of  Palates  of  Beef  ) . 

Take  six  or  eight  palates  of  beef,  rub  them  over  with 
salt,  and  stew  them  in  a  blanc,  made  of  water,  butter,  salt^ 
and  a  slice  of  lemon,  till  you  can  take  off  the  upper  skin. 
^Vhen  the  palates  are  thus  skinned  and  done,  cut  them 
into  the  size  of  shilling  pieces,  and  throw  them  into  the 
sauce  d  blanquette,  or  fricassee  sauce,  which  is  a  sauce 
toum^e  (No.  19)  reduced  and  thickened.  The  palates 
of  beef,  when  made  into  a  blanquette,  are  sent  up  to  table 
either  in  a  casserole  of  rice  (see  that  title),  or,  a  vol  au 
vent,  or  a  timbal.  (See  head  Timbal.) — Observe,  that  the 
palates  must  be  always  well  done  before  you  intend  to 
use  them  in  any  manner.  This  is  a  very  difficult  dish  to 
dress,  and  is  rarely  sent  up  in  perfection. 

163.  Blanquette  or  Fricassee  of  Palates  of  Beef  with 

Peas. 

This  is  made  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  above  ; 
but  previously  to  putting  in  the  thickening,  you  take  a 
few  spoonsful  of  sweated  peas  intended  for  entremets^  or 
second  course  dishes,  and  reduce  them  with  the  sauce, 
that  it  may  give  the  savour  of  the  peas.  Add  a  little 
salt  and  sugar.  Dishes  of  this  sort  should  be  sweet,  and 
not  briny. 

164.  Blanquette  or  Fricassee  of  Palates  of  Beef  with 

Cucumbers, 

Prepare  the  palates  of  beef  as  for  other  blanquette. 
some  cucumbers  and  cut  them  into  the  size  of 
pieces.     Keep  the  parings  to  make  a  pur6e,  whi 
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throw  into  the  sauce,  to  give  it  a  taste  of  the  cucumbers. 
Put  the  cucumbers  into  a  good  sauce  tourn6e  (No.  19),  a 
little  sugar,  and  let  them  do ;  then  drain  them,  and  reduce 
the  sauce  separately.  When  done,  and  the  sauce  is  thick- 
enedy  put  the  liaison  (see  No.  20  note)  to  it  * ;  throw  into 
the  ^auce  the  cucumbers,  that  are  entire,  and  the  palates 
of  beef,  and  serve  up  in  a  deep  dish,  or  in  a  vol  au  vent. 

165.     Blanquette  or  Fricassee  of  Palates  of  Beef  with 

Truffles. 

The  palates  to  be  prepared  as  above.  Only  in  this  case  cut 
the  truffles  into  the  size  of  shilling  pieces,  and  put  them 
in  butter  and  salt.  Fry  them  lightly  on  both  sides  on  a 
brisk  fire,  till  done.  Let  them  have  one  single  boil  in 
the  sauce,  before  you  throw  in  the  thickeniog,  then  mix 
the  palates  and  truffles  together. 

166.     Attelets  of  Palates  of  Beef  a  VltaUenne^  the 

Italian  way. 

Palates  of  beef  are  always  prepared  as  directed  in  No. 
165.  The  only  difiference  consists  in  the  cutting  of  them, 
and  in  the  sauce  with  which  they  are  sent  up  to  table. 
Take  some  sauce  d'attelets  (sauce  for  attelets  No.  55), 
and  after  having  cut  the  palates  into  square  pieces  of 
whatever  dimension  you  may  think  proper,  let  them  cool 
in  the  sauce.  When  quite  cold  run  a  silver  skewer 
through  them  in  a  row,  and  cover  all  the  meat  with  some 
of  the  sauce.  Make  the  attelets  as  smooth  as  possible 
with  your  knife.  Next  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  bread, 
and  make  them  quite  square.  Mind  that  both  extremities 
are  well  co\  ered  with  the  crumbs ;  dip  them  a  second 
time  into  an  omelet;  and  again  into  the  crumbs  of 
bread  ;  let  both  ends  of  the  skewers  be  remarkably  clean; 
then  fry  the  palates  to  a  fine  brown  colour,  and  serve 
them  up  with  a  brown  Italian  sauce  under  it. 

«  As  the  cucumbers  will  always  thin  the  sauce,  do  not  put  them 
in  till  you  serve  up.    This  entr6e  requires  a  little  sugar. 
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167.     Palai€$  of  Beef  au  grating  otherwise  en  Paupiette. 

Have  a  good  farce  k  qaenelles  (stuffing  forquenenes, 
iee  beginning  of  last  chapter)  ready:  cut  the  palates  in 
two,  lengthways,  observing  to  keep  them  of  an  equal  size 
and  straight ;  spread  some  of  the  farce  over  the  rough 
ode,  and  roll  them  with  the  farce  in,  observing  to  garnish 
both  bands  with  some  of  the  farce  neatly  done :  then 
pat  part  of  the  farce  into  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and 
erect  all  the  slices  of  palates  in  the  shape  of  a  bastion, 
after  having  stuffed  and  rolled  them.  Cover  the  whole 
with  layers  of  bacon,  and  put  the  dish  into  the  oven, 
without  allowing  the  contents  to  get  brown.  When  the 
fiurce  is  done  thoroughly,  drain  all  the  fat,  take  off  the 
Isyers  of  bacon,  clean  the  dish  well,  and  the  meat  with  a 
thick  Espagnole,  well  seasoned  and  a  little  ragout  in  the 
middle. 

168.  Miroton  of  Palates  of  Beef  a  la  Ude—{Ude's 

way.) 

Use  a  cutter  both  for  the  palates  of  beef  and  truffles, 
which  are  thus  made  into  pieces  of  an  equal  size.  Dress 
them  miroton  way.  Then  take  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
mushrooms,  also  of  the  same  size,  to  make  a  border  round 
the  dish :  put  in  the  middle  a  salpicon  of  truffles,  mush- 
rooms and  palates  of  beef,  and  sauce  the  miroton  with  a 
pretty  thick  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce,  No.  17).  Before 
you  use  any  of  the  preceding  articles,  they  must  be  all 
done,  and  then  put  a  palate  and  then  a  truffle  alter- 
nately, to  the  very  top  of  it.  Keep  the  dish  covered 
very  warm  to  prevent  its  drying. 

169.  Croquettes  of  Palates  of  Beef  au  veUmtS^ — Cro* 
quettes  of  Beef  Palates  with  veloute  Sauce, 

Take  all  the  trimming  from  the  blanquettes  or  fricassees, 
mirotons,  &c.  and  cut  them  in  square  pieces.  Have 
some  mushrooms  cut  into  small  dice,  which  fry  white  in 
a  little  butter.  Then  moisten  with  a  little  thin  sauce 
toum^e  (No.  19)^  and  let  them  boil  gently  on  the  comer 

£  2 
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of  the  stove,  that  you  may  skim  off  the  grease.  Next 
reduce  this  sauce  with  a  pint  of  cream:  when  it  has  got 
thick  enough^  throw  the  palates  into  the  sauce,  and  let 
them  boil  for  a  moment,  that  they  may  taste  of  the  sauce. 
Let  this  preparation  cool  in  a  plate.  When  quite  cold, 
roll  the  whole  into  croquettes,  either  round  or  oval ;  dip 
them  once  into  crumbs  of  bread,  then  again  into  an  omelet, 
and  into  crumbs  of  bread  again ;  then  fry  them  till  they 
are  of  a  fine  brown,  and  serve  up  with  fried  parsley.  If 
you  should  not  have  quite  enough  of  the  palates,  a  sweet- 
bread, or  the  trimmings  of  fowl,  will  match  the  other  in- 
gredients very  well.  It  is  not  the  circumstance  of  being 
profuse  in  cookery  that  renders  your  cookery  better ;  you 
may  give  a  capital  dinner  at  a  small  expense,  if  you  turn 
everything  to  advantage.  When  you  have  in  the  larder 
some  bechamel  and  mushrooms,  cut  some  in  small  dice 
as  Avell  as  the  palate,  and  take  the  bechamel  in  preference 
io  make  the  croquette  as  above  recommended. 

170.  Beefs  Tongue  with  Sauce  hackee. 

Take  a  tongue  that  is  quite  fresh ;  let  it  disgorge,  blanch 
it  to  take  away  any  tripy  taste  it  may  have  retained ;  then 
stew  it  in  a  good  braize  *.  When  done,  flay  it,  cut  it  ill 
two,  spread  it  open  and  mask  or  cover  thickly  over  with 
the  sauce  hach^e  (No.  25).  This  is  but  a  very  com- 
mon entr6e. 

171.  Mirofon  of  Tongue  with  Turnips. 

Let  the  tongue  be  stewed  as  above,  and  then  get  cold. 
Next  cut  it  into  scollops,  dish  it  miroton  way,  and  place 
the  dish  covered  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven.  A  short  time 
before  you  send  it  up  to  table,  glaze  it  with  a  light  glaze, 
and  pour  into  the  middle  some  brown  haricot  sauce 
(No.  69). 

•  You  must  remember  that  everything  which  is  called  braize, 
must  be  seasoned  with  carrot,  onion,  parsley,  thyme,  bay-leaf,  and 
clove. — (See  Braize.) 
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172.     Miroton  of  Tongue  with  Sorrel  Sauce. 

Prepare  the  tongue  as  above,  No.  171,  only  glaze  it  a 
little  more,  and  lay  thicker.  Pour  into  the  middle  the 
puree  of  sorrel  (No.  42). 

173.     Miroton  of  Tongue  with  Spinach. 

The  same  preparation  as  above,  only  use  spinach,  and 
let  them  be  richer  and  more  liquid,  when  for  a  first 
coarse  than  for  an  entremets  or  side  dish.  It  is  necessary 
to  observe,  that  when  spinach  is  used  as  sauce,  it  must 
be  more  tasty  and  liquid  than  when  it  is  used  for  garnish- 
ing round  a  tongue  or  ham.  When  for  sauce,  put  a  little 
more  broth  and  seasoning,  as  it  is  to  give  taste  and  relish 
to  whatever  it  is  used  with. 

174.     Miroton  of  Red  Tongue  with  mashed  Turnips, 

This  is  not  a  French  dish,  and  is  only  mentioned  here 
because  the  author  has  seen  it  served  at  the  table  of  men 
of  acknowledged  taste.  Take  the  remnants  of  a  tongue 
4  Vicariate  (cooked  red)  that  is  quite  cold  ;  cut  it  into 
round  slices,  dress  it  in  a  dish,  and  put  it  into  the  oven 
for  a  moment.  Then  glaze  it,  and  serve  it  up  with 
mashed  turnips  in  the  middle.  Never  use  broth  to  warm 
your  slices  of  tongue,  that  spoils  both  colour  and  taste ; 
put  them  in  a  clean  plate,  covered  with  one  another,  and 
as  soon  as  they  become  warm,  glaze  and  serve  them  forth- 
with, but  never  heat  them  in  liquor. 

175.     Pickled  Tongue,  glazed. 

This  is  a  remove  which  is  frequently  used  for  family 
dinners.  Take  a  large  tongue  a  T^carlate,  boil  it  well, 
then  flay  it,  glaze  it,  and,  afler  having  made  it  look  quite 
neat,  send  it  up  with  mashed  turnips  on  one  side,  and 
mashed  carrots,  or  carrots  and  spinach,  on  the  other, 
,&c. 
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176.     Filets  Mignons  of  Betftautes  h  la  Lyonnaise — 
(Small  Fillets  of  Beef  fried  the  Lyons  way.) 

Take  the  inside  fillet  of  a  siiioin  of  beef,  and  scollop 
it  of  about  the  size  of  the  palm  of  your  hand.  Put  them 
with  clarified  butter,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  in  a 
saute  or  frying-pan ;  when  dinner  time  is  come,  fry 
them  lightly,  and  turn  them  over ;  when  ddne  on  both 
sides,  drain  the  butter,  and  put  a  little  glaze  in  its  stead. 
Keep  stirring  the  meat  in  the  glaze  with  a  little  lemon* 
juice,  and  a  small  bit  of  fresh  butter.  Dish  it  miroton 
way,  and  pour  the  Lyonnaise  in  the  pan  with  the  glaze. 
When  you  have  mixed  that  well,  put  the  sauce  in  the 
middle  of  the  fillets,  and  serve  up  quite  hot.  You  must 
give  this  dish  only  when  you  have  a  rump  of  beef;  the 
small  fillet  left  to  that  part  is  sufficient;  it  would  be 
unnecessary  and  extravagant  to  spoil  a  sirloin.  This 
dish  is  excellent  at  breakfast  to  those  who  like  onions  ;  it 
requires,  however,  very  high  seasoning. 

177.     Filets  of  Beef  marinaded  h  la  broche. 

Take  the  same  part  as  above,  and  take  off  the  sinews. 
Then  lard  it,  and  pickle  it  raw  with  an  onion  and  a 
shalot  cut  into  slices,  a  little  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  vinegar, 
&c. ;  let  it  marinade  or  steep  one  day.  Then  roast 
and  glaze  it.  Sene  up  with  a  poivrade  (5ro.  27).  This 
dish  is  dressed  in  this  way  for  those  who  like  vinegar. 
You  must  sometimes  omit  the  vinegar,  and  put  instead 
of  it  a  little  sweet  oil ;  it  prevents  the  meat  from  drying 
and  makes  it  tender. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  remark  here,  which  is 
of  consequence  to  the  rijght  understanding  of  the  present 
work.  We  have  t^^o  kinds  of  larding  with  bacon,  that 
which  is  larded  on  the  superficies  (as  a  fricandeau),  is 
commonly  called  piqu6  or  piqued,  while  that  which  is 
larded  with  a  wood  or  iron  larding  pin  through  the  meat 
with  coarse  bacon,  is  vulgarly  termed  lard£,  (larded)  ; 
the  adoption  of  the  term  larded  and  piqu^  b  recom* 
mended.  A  filet  marinaded  is  piqued,  and  veal  i  la 
bourgeoise,  or  beef  ^  la  mode,  is  larded. 
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178.    MiroUm  of  Beef. 

When  you  have  some  cold  rump  of  beef  left,  cut  it 
neatly  into  slices,  and  put  them  into  a  saut^-pau,  or  frying- 
pan,  with  a  little  Espamole,  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17),  or 
brown  Italian  sauce  (No.  24),  some  salt  and  pepper,  and 
a  little  broth.  Give  them  a  few  boils,  and  serve  up  quite 
hot.  This  dish,  when  well  managed,  is  excellent  and 
economical ;  but  observe,  you  must  keep  it  always  well 
covered,  or  it  will  become  black  and  dry.  The  best  way 
18  to  keep  it  under  the  sauce. 


179.     Beef  KidneyM  with  Champagne. 

Take  some  kidneys  that  are  of  a  nice  light  colour ;  take 
off  a  little  of  the  fat,  mince  it,  and  fry  it  white  in  a  pan 
with  a  little  chopped  parsley,  shalots,  salt^  pepper,  &c. 
When  it  is  done  enough  powder  a  little  flour  over  it,  and 
moisten  with  a  glass  of  Champagne,  or  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  Espagnoie,  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17).  It 
must  not  boil  any  more,  for  it  would  get  hard.  But  you 
must  keep  it  hot,  and  serve  it  up  in  the  sauce.  We  send 
this  entrJe  up  to  table  for  breakfast  only. 


180.    Beef 'Steaks  with  Potatoes^  French  Fashion. 

Take  some  thin  slices  of  rump  of  beef,  flatten  them,  and 
season  them  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  &c.  Dip  those 
dices  into  a  little  butter,  that  the  gravy  may  not  drop 
out  whilst  broiling.  You  must  have  some  parsley 
chopped  very  fine,  and  mixed  with  butter,  salt,  pepper, 
lemon,  &c.  When  your  beaf-steaks  are  done,  put  the 
above  ingredients  under  the  steaks,  and  all  around  fried 
potatoes  of  a  fine  brown  colour.  Glaze  the  beaf-steaks ; 
you  may  sene  them  with  different  sauces,  as  mu^hroom^ 
oyster,  sauce  hach^  (No.  25).  Beef-steaks  are  also 
served  with  oysters.   (See  Sauces.) 
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181 .     Sirloin  of  Beef  Braized. 

Take  that  part  of  the  beef  that  is  between  the  rump  and 
the  first  ribs.  Turn  it  over  on  the  small  fillet,  and  dress 
it  in  a  gocfd  shape.  Put  it  in  a  large  braizing-pan,  with 
plenty  of  parings  of  veal,  a  large  piece  of  the  breast  part 
of  bacon,  a  small  bit  of  ham,  a  few  carrots,  onions,  some 
parsley-roots,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  sea* 
80ned  with  thyme,  bay-leaves,  spices  of  all  sorts,  and  a 
ladle  of  good  broth.  Cover  the  sirloin  with  bacon  first, 
and  then  with  two  sheets  of  white  paper,  to  prevent  the 
fire  that  you  are  to  lay  over  it  making  the  meat  look 
brown.  When  you  have  closed  the  braizing-pan,  stick 
some  slips  of  paper  all  round,  and  stew  the  sirloin  for 
four  hours  on  a  very  slow  fire.  A  moderately  heated 
oven  would  be  preferable.  The  braizing-pan  must  have 
boiled  before  you  put  it  into  the  oven.  (See  Sauces  for 
the  Godard,  No.  76).  You  are  to  garnish  with  pigeons 
^  la  gautier,  large  quenelles,  larded  sweetbreads,  and 
especially  large  cock*s-combs,  which  slit  into  the  fillet, 
when  you  are  going  to  send  up  to  table. 

182.     Roast  Beef 

The  author  w^ould  recommend  to  the  cook,  to  choose,  in 
the  first  place,  a  well-covered  sirloin,  not  weighing  more 
than  twenty  or  twenty-four  pounds;  a  larger  piece  is 
never  well  roasted,  the  time  which  it  requires  causes  the 
outside  to  be  too  much  done,  while  the  middle  remains 
quite  raw.  The  meat  must  be  covered  for  one  hour  only 
with  paper,  to  prevent  its  taking  too  much  colour ;  it  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  for  large  pieces  the  fire  must 
not  be  too  sharp,  or  the  meat  will  be  burned,  before  it  is 
ivarm  through;  just  before  you  take  it  off  the  spit,  spread 
some  fine  salt  over  it,  and  send  it  up  very  hot  with  gravy 
only.  This  joint  is  often  spoiled  for  the  next  day's  use, 
ty  an  injudicious  mode  of  carving.  If  you  object  to  the 
outside  cut,  take  the  brown  off,  and  help  yourself  to  the 
next ;  by  thus  cutting  it  only  on  one  side,  you  preser\^e 
the  gravy  in  the  meat,  and  the  goodly  appearance  like- 
wise :  by  cutting  it,  on  the  contrary,  down  the  middle  of 
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the  joint,  all  the  gravy  runs  out,  and  it  remains  dry  and 
void  of  substance,  besides  exhibiting  a  most  unseemly 
aspect  when  brought  to  table  a  second  time. — (See  also 
•*  Sirloin  of  beef  roasted,"  page  84.) 

183.     Rib  of  Beef  Braixed  in  a  Hochepot 

Take  about  four  ribs  of  beef:  pare  the  thick  part,  lard 
them  with  thick  bacon,  and  braize  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  would  do  the  rump.  Send  up  with  glazed 
onions,  or  cabbages,  or  hochepot  (No.  84),  or  a  sauce 
hacb^  (No.  25),  round  it.  Observe  that  you  are  not  to 
detach  the  ribs,  which  are  to  be  served  flat,  as  if  they 
were  mutton  chops. 

184.     Inside  Slice  of  Beef  Broiled,  with  Sauce  Hach6. 

Take  the  slice  which  lies  between  two  ribs  of  beef,  flatten 
it  well  in  a  good  shape,  and  broil  it.  If  it  be  thick,  you 
must  have  a  gentle  fire  to  heat  it  through ;  if  it  be  thin, 
the  fire  must  be  brisk,  or  it  will  not  get  a  good  colour^ 
nor  eat  so  well.  The  inside  slice  is  the  most  tender 
eating. 

185.    Hach^  of  Beef—  (Beef  Hashed) . 

Take  some  of  the  beef  left  the  preceding  day,  remove  the 
fat  and  the  skin,  mince  the  beef  about  the  thickness  of 
a  halfpenny,  and  about  the  same  size ;  spread  over  it 
salt,  pepper,  and  flour,  and  moisten  this  with  the  gravy 
left  from  the  meat ;  boil  this  hash  very  little,  for  if  it 
boil  for  any  length  of  time  it  will  be  hard  and  tough,  but 
if  it  is  only  warmed  it  will  be  very  tender. 

When  you  make  hash  for  the  ser\  ants,  cut  one  onion, 
or  a  few  shalots  very  fine,  season  with  salt,  pepper,  bay- 
leaves  and  thyme  ;  let  the  hache  (hash)  boil  one  hour  or 
more,  and  put  the  bones  into  it,  which  will  give  a  capital 
taste.  When  you  take  the  meat  out  to  put  into  the 
larder,  never  forget  to  preserve  the  gravy  in  a  basin  to 
make  a  hach^  (hash),  or  to  use  as  gravy  under  the  roast ; 
want  of  caution  prevents  your  giving  a  good  taste  to 
coimnon  cookery.  e  % 
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186.    Hochepot  of  Ox't  TaU. 

Beef  tail  is  very  good  eating,  but  in  general  it  is  seldom  sent 
up  as  an  entree,  or  first  course  dish ;  although  in  hoche* 
pot  sauce  and  in  haricot  sauce  (see  No.  69  and  84),  they 
may  be  served  in  a  deep  dish.  The  beef  tail  is  to  be  cut 
in  tne  joints,  and  left  to  disgorge  in  water.  It  must  next  be 
Uanched.  You  then  let  it  cool,  and  put  it  between  layers 
of  bacon,  to  prevent  its  getting  black.  Moisten  and  sea- 
son it  with  carrots,  onions,  &c.  When  done,  drain  it,  and 
serve  up  with  the  sauces  above-mentioned.  Observe, 
that  this  dish  must  be  well  done,  as  the  meat  should  de- 
tach itself  freely  from  the  bones.  Be  particular  in  sea- 
soning this  braize.  You  should  have  onions,  and  a  bun- 
dle seasoned. — (See  No.  5,  note.) 

187.     7%e  8am€y  with  brown  Haricot. 

Braize  as  above,  and  cover  with  brown  haricot  sauce.-^ 
(See  No.  69.) 

188.     The  same,  with  Green  Peas. 
The  same  as  above,  cover  over  with  green  peas*. 

189.    Rump  of  Beef  Glazed, 

The  rump  is  undoubtedly  the  best  part  of  the  beef,  and 
particularly  for  French  cookery;  it  is  necessary  to  select 
for  this  dish,  (hat  which  is  most  covered  with  fat ;  cut  out 
the  small  fillet  first :  tlien  take  out  the  bone,  and  tie  it 
round  of  a  good  shape ;  put  it  into  the  stock-pot  in  which 
you  make  the  broth.  When  done,  drain  it  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before  dinner-time,  that  you  may  trim  it  well  and 
glaze  it  several  times.  Dish  it  with  green  parsley  all 
round.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  as  the  best  eating 
part  is  that  which  is  noost  covered  with  fat,  the  cook  must 
be  particular  in  triimning  the  fat,  and  leaving  only  what 

•  Tureens  are  out  of  fashion,  but  the  dish  must  be  served  at  a 
family  dinner,  or  in  the  stewaixi's  room.  Deep  dishes  are  very 
well  adapted  to  these  entr6e8. 
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13  necessaiy  to  receive  the  glaze.  The  manner  of  cutting 
the  meat  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  savour ;  the  cook 
dioald  marie  the  place  with  chopped  parsley,  as  was  the 
ooQstant  practice  of  the  author,  when  he  had  occasion  to 
serve  the  mmp  of  beef. 

Several  people  braize  the  rump  of  beef,  a  practice  of 
which  the  author  does  not  approve,  as  it  gets  too  highly 
seasoned  for  people  who  have  so  many  other  things  to  eat. 
The  sauces  and  garnishes  that  are  served  at  the  same  time 
are  sufficiently  seasoned,  without  the  beef  being  so  Uke- 
wise.  Besides,  the  first  method  is  the  most  economical, 
as  the  braized  rump  furnishes  too  rich  a  liquor  to  be  used 
in  deUcate  cookery.  Moreover,  when  boiled  in  the  com- 
mon way,  the  rump  is  more  wholesome,  makes  more  broth, 
and  therefore  deserves  the  preference.  However,  not  to 
disappoint  such  as  might  like  it,  we  shall  proceed  to  treat  of 

1 90.    Rump  of  Beef  Braized. 

Take  a  rump  of  beef  well  covered  with  fat ;  bone  it,  tie  it 
up  with  packthread.  Then  put  layers  of  bacon  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  braizing-pan  ;  lay  the  rump  of  beef  w^h  its  top 
part  upwards,  on  the  bacon  :  next  cut  into  slices  a  large 
quantity  of  veal,  which  ser\  es  to  wrap  up  the  beef ;  them 
cover  the  whole  with  layers  of  bacon,  put  in  some  carrots, 
onions,  parsley,  green  onions,  thyme,  bay-leaves,  mace, 
cloves,  spice,  salt,  and  pepper.  Moisten  with  a  little  broth  ; 
then  close  the  braizing-pan  as  closely  as  possible,  and  let 
the  meat  stew  on  a  slow  fire  for  four  hours  ;  when  done 
reduce  some  of  the  liquor,  and  glaze  it  with  the  same. — 
Then  take  some  carrots  that  have  been  braized  with  the 
beef,  and  trim  them  of  a  nice  shape.  They  must  be 
ser\'ed  up  glazed.  Add  likewise  some  glazed  onions,  and 
braized  lettuce,  all  which  roots  and  vegetables  put  round 
the  rump  in  small  heaps,  then  send  up  with  some  of  the 
liquor  that  you  have  thickened  with  brown  sauce  ;  if  you 
have  no  sauce,  put  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter 
into  a  small  stewpan,  mix  with  it  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour, 
moisten  with  some  of  the  liquor ;  add  a  little  gravy  to 
give  it  a  good  colour,  and  when  well  done,  put  it  over  the 
rump. 
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191.  Breast  of  Beef  d  la  Flamande — (or  Flemish  Way). 

Take  that  part  of  a  breast  of  beef  which  contains  the 
gristle,  and  season  it  the  same  as  the  rump.  Let  it  boil 
gently  for  four  hours,  and  then  drain  the  liquor  through  a 
silk  sieve.  Reduce  it  to  glaze,  with  which  you  must  glaze 
the  breast  of  beef.  Then  garnish  the  dish  with  carrots^ 
turnips  braized,  and  cabbage  done  separately,  and  sauce 
with  a  very  good  Espagnole,  Spanish  sauce(No.l7)  ;  when 
you  have  it  put  a  little  of  the  Uquor  in  which  the  braized 
beef  was  stewed.  This  is  an  excellent  dish  when  done  with 
care.  This  beef  may  be  garnished  sometimes  with  stuffed 
cucumbers^  (see  that  dish,)  sometimes  with  glazed  Spanish 
onions^  and  at  others  with  artichoke  bottoms,  &c.  In 
France,  they  put  small  patties  round  it,  a  custom  the 
author  does  not  approve  of. 

192.     Sirloin  of  Beef  Roasted. 

The  principal  obser\ation  and  direction  required  with  re- 
gard to  this  article,  is,  that  it  is  of  all  the  parts  the  most 
delicate ;  and  when  the  piece  is  very  big,  the  fire  must  be 
more  moderate,  as  it  is  a  long  time  before  the  middle  can 
be  warm.  If  your  fire  is  sharp,  the  meat  will  be  burnt 
on  the  outside,  and  quite  raw  in  the  middle.  Another 
necessary  observation  is,  that  when  you  put  the  spit  too 
low,  the  meat  loses  a  great  deal  of  the  heat,  receiving  it 
only  from  the  top  :  to  keep  down  the  colour,  it  is  better 
to  cover  it  with  a  few  sheets  of  white  paper,  and  uncover 
it  only  when  the  meat  is  nearly  done.  Take  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  cover  the  meat  too  closely,  merely  paper  the 
part  that  faces  the  fire,  otherwise  the  beef  will  not  be 
roasted,  but  boiled. 
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It  is  necessary  to  observe  to  the  junior  cook,  that  almost 
every  thing  which  is  made  with  mutton,  may  be  made 
also  with  lamb ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  lamb  being 
the  tenderest  meat,  requires  less  doing.  If  you  make 
haricot  of  lamb^  you  must  sautez  (fry  lightly)  the  cutlets 
first,  and  then  boil  them  in  the  sauce  of  haricot  (No.  69), 
the  epigram  is  always  made  with  lamb,  as  it  requires  a 
blanquette  in  the  middle  of  the  chop.  Mutton  is  too 
highly  coloured  for  it.  Any  observation  respecting  mut- 
ton is  of  importance,  as  it  is  more  frequently  served  at 
dinner  than  any  other  dish.  Be  cautious,  therefore,  al- 
ways to  have  your  mutton  very  dark,  and  marble  like. — 
Young  mutton  is  very  pale,  and  has  no  flavour.  You 
perceive  the  qualities  of  mutton  when  it  appears  very 
brown,  and  when  the  nerves  of  the  leg  are  small  and  trans- 
parent Young  mutton  is  larger  and  whiter,  the  flesh  on 
the  neck  being  very  dark  and  mixed  with  fat. 

193.     Mutton  Cutlets  or  Chops,  with  Soubise,  or  Onion 

Sauce. 

Take  a  neck  of  mutton,  and  cut  the  chops  one  by  one 
without  flattening  them  ;  cut  oS*  some  of  the  flat  bone  at 
the  extremity  of  the  chops.  Put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  all  the  parings,  together  with  the  parings  of  the 
onions  to  make  the  soubise.  Season  the  whole  well  with 
carrots,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  green  onions,  salt,  and  a 
very  small  quantity  of  spice,  &c.,  throw  in  four  or  five 
spoonsful  of  good  broth,  to  braize  them.  When  done, 
drain  them,  and  let  them  cool.  Strain  the  liquor  through 
a  silk  sieve.    Then  reduce  it  to  a  glaze.     Next  pare  the 
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chops  nicely,  and  put  them  with  the  glaze.  This  being 
completed,  dish  them  miroton  way,  and  pour  the  soubise 
or  onion  sauce  (No.  45)  into  the  middle. 

Some  persons  take  two  necks  of  mutton,  cut  two  bones 
to  each  cnop,  lard  them  with  bacon^  and  braize  them  as 
above ;  but  mutton  being  in  general  fat,  is  better  without 
being  larded.  With  regard  to  the  two  bones,  you  must 
take  care  not  to  let  them  be  too  thick,  if  they  are  too  thick 
you  cannot  dish  them  well. 

Another,  and  a  much  better  Method  of  preparing  Chops 

or  Cutlets  a  la  Soubise. 

Cut  the  mutton  chops  a  little  thicker  than  when  you  wish 
to  broil  them.  Pare  them  nicely,  and  put  them  into  a 
stewpan,  where  they  may  all  lie  flat.  Put  an  onion  or 
two,  a  few  carrots,  a  little  salt,  a  bundle  of  parsley  and 
green  onions,  seasoned*,  four  or  five  spoonsful  of  good 
consomm^f ,  (stock-broth  No.  2,)  and  sweat  the  whole  till 
it  is  entirely  done.  Then  take  out  the  roots,  put  in  a 
little  glaze,  and  reduce  over  a  large  fire.  When  entirely 
boiled  down  to  a  glaze,  take  them  out  of  the  fire  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  let  the  cutlets  settle  in  the  glaze,  take  out  the 
bones,  trimmed  and  vegetable,  turn  over  the  cutlets  in  the 
glaze,  and  take  out  the  grease  or  fat,  lay  them  on  a  cover 
to  drain  the  fat,  and  serve  up  before  they  can  get  dry.— 
This  method  is  preferable  to  the  other.  You  must  not  in 
either  case  lard  your  chops  with  bacon.  These  cutlets 
may  be  served  up  with  all  sorts  of  puree  or  vegetables. 

194.     Chops  or  Cutlets  in  White  Haricot. 

Prepare  the  chops  as  above.  Braize  them  in  the  same 
manner.  As  many  people  object  to  onions,  ser\e  them 
with  a  white  haricot  instead  of  a  soubise  sauce. — (See 
sauces.) 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader,  that  seasonxd 
means  a  composition  of  all  sorts  of  herbs. 

t  Be  on  your  guard  against  using  oki  broth :  if  3rou  have  no 
fresh  broth,  put  water.    Old  broth  turns  the  cutlets  red. 
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195.     CutieU  h  la  Minute — {Chops  at  a  Minute). 

Take  the  best  part  of  a  neck  of  mutton  that  has  been 
kept  for  a  y^hile.  Cut  the  chops  one  by  one,  and  pare 
them  as  nicely  as  you  can.  Season  them  with  pepper 
and  salt,  dip  them  into  some  melted  butter,  and  broil 
them  over  a  brisk  fire.  Serve  up  with  a  very  strong 
gravy  of  veal,  well  seasoned.  Observe  that  these  chops 
or  cutlets  to  be  good,  must  not  be  too  much  trimmed,  and 
you  must  leave  a  little  fat  to  them  ;  they  are  dipped  in 
butter  to  prevent  them  from  drying  and  keep  the  gravy 
in  it. 

196.     Cutlets  a  Vltalienne — {Mutton  Chops 

Italian  way). 

Take  the  best  part  of  two  necks  of  mutton,  well  mor« 
tified,  to  bring  them  very  tender :  trim  them  as  small  as 
can  be,  without  wasting  any  thing,  then  laying  them  on 
the  table,  spread  over  each  side  salt  and  pepper.  Have 
in  a  plate  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  take  a  paste  brush  and  dip 
it  in  the  comer  of  the  egg,  rub  the  chops  one  after  the 
other,  and  rub  them  in  the  crumbs  of  bread  ;  have  some 
butter  melted,  but  not  clarified,  dip  the  chops  in  the 
butter  and  the  crumbs  of  bread,  then  beat  them  in  youf 
two  hands,  and  dip  them  again  in  the  crumbs  of  bread, 
make  them  very  equal  with  the  knife,  and  put  a  little  of 
the  butter  in  a  thick  saute-pan  or  frying-pan,  put  the 
cutlets  into  it,  and  at  the  dinner  time,  put  them  over 
.  a  very  brisk  fire,  to  fry  them  of  a  very  good  colour ; 
observe,  if  the  fire  is  not  very  brisk,  they  will  take  too 
much  time  in  the  cooking,  and  will  be  necessarily  too 
much  done  :  as  soon  as  they  acquire  a  colour,  they  are 
done.  Have  some  whitey-brown  paper  put  over  them, 
and  press  them  between  two  pieces,  in  order  to  extract 
all  the  fat,  pass  the  paste  brush  of  glaze  lightly  over,  and 
serve  up  with  Italian  sauce  (No.  24),  very  thin,  spread 
over;  this  entree  will  be  in  universal  favour,  if  you  are 
particular  in  the  preparation  of  it. 
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197.     Chops  or  Cutlets  of  Mutton  with  Pur6e  of 

Mushroom, 

These  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  No.  196.  Only  you 
serve  the  purfee  of  mushroom,  instead  of  the  Italian 
sauce,  but  do  not  cover  over  with  the  sauce ;  glaze  the 
cutlets^  and  drain  them^  and  put  the  pur6e  in  the  middle 
of  it. 


198.     Cutlets  en  Haricot  Brun — {Mutton  Chops 

Haricoed  Brown), 

Many  people  braize  and  glaze  them,  and  put  the  brown 
haricot  sauce  (No.  69)  in  the  middle,  but  I  will  explain 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  prepared,  in  order 
that  they  may  taste  of  the  turnips.  Cut  the  chops  as  in 
No.  193,  pare  the  bones  nicely,  then  fry  them  in  a  little 
butter,  of  a  nice  brown  colour,  drain  the  butter,  and  make 
a  thickening  as  follows,  that  is  to  say,  put  into  the  same 
stewpan  a  small  bit  of  fresh  butter  and  a  spoonful  of 
fine  flour ;  put  this  over  a  moderate  fire,  and  turn  it  with 
a  wooden  spoon  till  the  flour  is  of  a  very  nice  brown 
colour,  then  moisten  with  some  gravy  of  veal  of  a  fine 
colour,  well  seasoned.  When  the  sauce  boils,  throw  in 
the  chops,  and  the  trimmings  of  the  turnips,  and  a 
{seasoned  bundle  of  parsley  and  green  onions ;  let  them 
stew  gently  on  the  corner  of  the  stove.  Skim  the  sauce 
frequently :  when  the  chops  are  nearly  done,  drain  them 
in  a  clean  stewpan.  Have  ready  some  turnips  turned 
in  whatever  shape  you  think  proper,  but  they  must  not 
be  too  small  for  this  dish  ;  drain  the  sauce  through  a 
tammy  over  the  turnips  and  chops,  which  stew  in  this 
sauce  with  a  little  sugar ;  continue  skimming  frequently. 
When  the  turnips  are  done  as  well  as  the  chops,  keep 
them  warm  in  the  hot  water-bath  (No.  44,  Note)  till  you 
serve  up. 

N.B. — Some  people  fry  the  turnips  in  butter  to  make 
them  brown,  which  is  useless,  as  they  will  look  very  well, 
provided  the  gravy  of  veal  is  of  a  fine  colour ;  but  in 
case  you  have  no  gravy  of  veal,  you  put;,  in  an  omelette- 
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pan  a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  spoonful  of  white-pounded 
sugar,  and  the  turnips  ;  fry  them  till  they  are  of  a  fine 
coloar,  then  moisten  and  use  them  as  specified  above. 


199.     Cutlets  Saut^es  h  FEssence — (Mutton  Chops 

Fried  with  Essence). 

Pare  the  chops  as  nicely  as  you  can,  then  put  them  in  a 
cutlet  or  saut^pan,  with  melted*  butter.  Fry  them 
lightly  over  a  brisk  equal  fire.     Drain  part  of  the  butter; 

Sut  one  or  two  spoonsful  of  Espagnole,  (Spanish  sauce 
\o.  17),  and  a  Uttle  glaze  in  the  cutlet-pan,  with  the 
juice  of  a  lemon.  Keep  stirring  the  whole  over  the  fire, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.     Dish  and  send  up  instantly. 

N.B.'— If  these  are  kept  waiting  they  are  spoiled. 
They  are  fine  eating,  however,  for  such  people  as  like 
their  meat  under-done ;  but  if  they  are  over-done,  they 
have  no  more  savour  than  cork  or  leather. 


200.      Cotelettes  a  la  Maintenon — {Maintenon 

Cutlets). 

Pare  the  chops  as  before.  Chop  fine  some  sweet  herbs, 
such  as  parsley,  shalots,  and  mushrooms,  which  fry  in  a 
little  butter.  When  they  are  done,  fry  the  chops  a  little 
in  that  seasoning  till  nearly  done,  let  them  cool,  then 
wrap  them  up  in  paper,  and  broil  them  over  a  slow  fire. 
This  dish  I  cannot  much  approve  of,  on  account  of  the 
greased  paper  which  is  to  appear  at  the  table.  But  some 
persons  like  them.  These  cutlets  are  the  same  as  co- 
telettes &  la  papillotte  (papered  cutlets).  A  few  crumbs 
of  bread  and  a  little  chopped  ham  are  excellent  addi- 
tions, if  put  in  the  paper  with  the  cutlets. 


•  It  is  necessary  to  obser>'e,  that  when  the  butter  is  not  clar 
rified,  it  must  be  put  in  a  stewpan  over  a  slow  fire,  and  allowed  to 
melt  till  the  butter-milk  settles  at  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan.  Let 
it  not  be  too  much  done. 
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201.     The  Inside  Fillets  d  la  Mar^chale — (^Inside 
fillets  with  Marshal  Sauce,) 

The  inside  fillets  of  mutton  are  to  be  taken  oflFfrom  under 
the  sirloin ;  take  off  all  the  fat ;  flatten  the  fillets  with 
the  handle  of  your  knife,  then  scatter  a  little  salt  and 
pepper,  have  a  paste  brush  dipped  slightly  in  the  yolk  of 
an  egg,  dip  the  fillets  in  the  crumbs  of  bread,  and  after* 
wards  in  the  melted  butter,  make  them  of  a  nice  form 
with  the  knife,  put  them  in  a  saut^-pan  or  frying-paa 
with  a  little  of  the  melted  butter,  the  less  the  better, 
as  the  fillet  will  take  colour  sooner,  and  be  more 
quickly  ready.  After  having  broiled  them  of  a  fine 
colour,  drain  them  in  a  sheet  of  very  clean  paper,  to  take 
off  the  grease,  and  sauce  them  with  the  sauce,  which  for 
this  is  tarragon  vinegar  boiled  down  in  a  small  stewpan, 
and  moistened  with  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  Spanish 
sauce  (No,  17),  and  a  little  Cayenne  pepper. 

202.     The  Inside  Fillets  marinaded  au  chevreuil — (as 

Roe  Buck.) 

You  must  have  the  fillets  of  four  saddles  of  mutton, 
which  of  course  produce  eight  filets  mignons,  (small 
fillets) .  Lard  them  in  the  same  manner  as  fillets  of 
rabbits,  next  pickle  them  in  a  marinade  of  thyme,  parsley, 
bay- leaves,  onions,  salt,  pepper,  and  vinegar.  When  they 
have  been  lying  for  two  or  three  hours  in  this  marinade, 
put  them  in  a  saut^-pan  or  frying-pan  over  layers  of 
bacon,  and  bake  them  of  a  nice  colour.  When  done^ 
glaze  them,  and  serve  them  up  with  sharp  sauce  (No. 
2?)  under  them.  Observe,  that  this  entree  is  only  to 
be  served  in  a  family,  where  you  give  saddle  of  muttoa 
to  the  nursery,  or  to  the  servants ;  in  that  case,  yoa 
take  off  the  inside  fillets.  You  may  leave  the  inside  fat 
to  the  saddle,  and  only  take  off  the  fillets. 

203.     The  Inside  Fillets  with  Pur4e  of  Sorrel. 

These  are  to  be  pared  and  larded  as  in  the  last.  Make 
a  bed  or  layer  of  roots  in  a  stewpan ;  these  you  cover 
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with  sBces  of  byers  of  bacon ;  then  lay  the  larded  fillets 
OD  the  bacon,  and  powder  them  over  with  a  little  salt. 
If  Olsten  bnt  little.  They  only  require  one  hour  to  be 
done,  between  two  fires,  one  at  the  top,  the  other  at  the 
bottom.  When  they  are  done^  reduce  the  liquor  and 
^aae  the  fillets  with  that  glaze.  Serve  under  them  the 
por^  of  sorrel. 

N.  B.  They  are  also  sent  up  with  endive,  or  with  the 
Soubise  (No.  45),  or  Macedonian  Sauce  (No.  54). 

204.    Necks  of  Mutton  en  Aigrettes — (in  egrets). 

Take  the  best  part  of  two  necks  of  mutton,  pare  the 
fillet,  lard  it  as  a  fricandeau ;  take  oS*  the  upper  skin 
of  the  flank :  then  take  a  piece  of  cold  veal,  or  a  piece 
of  cold  beef  boiled,  which  cut  round,  a  little  larger  than 
your  hand.  Wrap  this  beef  up  in  a  very  thin  layer  of 
bacon.  Next  turn  the  mutton  with  the  larded  fillets 
downwards,  and  the  fat  upwards :  mark  this  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  inside  fillets  with  vegetables.  When  they 
are  done,  glaze  them  of  a  nice  colour,  then  take  out  the 
beef  and  the  bacon,  and  in  the  middle  pour  a  Mac^doine 
(No.  54),  or  any  other  sauce. 

205.    Neck  of  Mutton  with  Parsley. 

Take  the  same  t^vo  parts  as  above;  after  having  taken  off 
the  bones,  take  off*  also  the  sinews,  as  if  you  were  going 
to  lard  them.  Have  in  readiness  a  few  branches  of 
pulley,  quite  green,  with  which  you  lard  the  fillet  only, 
but  very  thick,  for  when  well  done  the  parsley  is  dimi- 
nished considerably,  as  it  gets  dry.  Before  you  want 
the  mutton  it  must  be  steeped  in  oil  and  salt,  an  onion 
cut  into  slices,  &c.  The  oil  makes  the  parsley  crisp, 
and  preserves  its  green  colour.  Send  up  with  a  sharp 
sauce  (No.  27),  or  a  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17). 

206.     Les  Carbonades  a  la  Jardiniere — {Gardeners^ 

rashers). 

Take  a  saddle  of  mutton,  and  cut  off  the  skin  that  is  over 
the  fat  without  stripping  the  fillet.     Cut  the  saddle  in  two» 
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and  each  of  these  two  into  three  or  four;  braize  them  as 
the  mutton  with  Soubise  sauce;  do  not  leave  too  much 
fat^  glaze  them  of  a  nice  colour,  and  serve  them  with 
haricot  sauce  (No.  69),  or  the  jardiniere  (gardeners' 
sauce),  or  endive,  or  spinach,  &c. 

Nt  B.  This  dish,  although  frequently  sent  to  table  in 
France,  is  not  often  introduced  in  this  country.  It  may 
be  sent  up  with  sorrel,  or  with  any  sauce  whatever  ;  but 
it  is  too  fat  in  general. 

207.     The  Breasts  of  Mutton  a  la  Ste.  Menoultr-'{St. 
MenouWs  Breasts  of  Mutton,) 

These  are  to  be  braized  with  carrots,  onions,  spices,  &c. 
When  they  are  well  done  drain  them.  Take  out  the 
bones  and  let  the  meat  cool  between  two  dishes,  that  it 
may  be  kept  flat.  When  cold,  cut  them  into  the  shape 
of  hearts,  rounds,  or  into  chops,  just  as  you  like.  Brush 
them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  then  dip  them 
into  crumbs  of  bread ;  next  dip  them  into  clarified  butter, 
and  give  them  another  coat  of  bread-crumbs.  Put  them 
into  the  oven  to  give  them  a  fine  brown,  and  serve  them 
up  with  a  sauce  hach6,  or  an  Italian  sauce  (No.  24), 
or  with  haricot  sauce  (No.  69).  This  is  also  a  common 
dish. 

208.    Musette  of  Mutton  with  Endive — {Mutton  Bag 

pipe  with  Endive). 

Take  a  shoulder  of  mutton  that  has  been  kept  for 
some  while ;  bone  it  without  taking  off  the  thin  skin  that 
js  found  near  the  joint ;  powder  it  over  with  a  little  pepper 
and  salt.  Then  pass  a  piece  of  packthread  round,  as 
tailors  do  round  a  button,  fasten  the  packthread,  and 
mould  the  shoulder  of  mutton  quite  round.  You  must 
preserve  the  knuckle  so  that  it  may  resemble  a  bagpipe. 
Braize  it,  and  season  it  well.  After  having  drained  and 
glazed  it,  send  it  up  with  either  endive  or  sorrel. 

N.  B.  It  may  also  be  stuffed  and  larded,  and  a  floweret 
larded  in  the  top  part,  and  sent  up  with  white  beans  k  la 
Xyonnaise. — (See  that  dish.)  This  is  also  a  common  dish. 
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209.     Sheep's  Tongues  unth  Turnips. 

Take  eight  tongnes  of  an  equal  size ;  let  them  disgorge  in 
a  little  water  and  flour,  and  next  blanch  them.  When 
thoroughly  blanched^  put  them  in  a  stewpan,  to  braize 
them.  In  case  you  should  have  a  braize  of  beef,  or  of 
mutton,  or  any  others,  as  they  will  all  equally  answer  the 
purpose  for  sneep's  tongues ;  when  they  are  done,  peel 
them  and  cut  them  in  two.  Dish  them  miroton  way, 
and  cover  them  with  the  sauce  of  the  haricot,  the  turnips 
of  course  being  put  in  the  middle.  It  is  customary  in 
French  cookery  to  call  anything  made  with  turnips 
haricot 

210.     The  Same  with  Cabbage-Lettuces. 

The  tongues  are  to  be  braized  as  above,  the  same  as  those 
you  wish  to  cook  in  any  way  whatever.  Take  a  dozen 
and  a  half  of  good  cabbage-lettuces,  wash  them  very 
clean,  and  blanch  theni.  When  they  are  cold,  and  you 
have  squeezed  all  the  water  out  of  them,  open  them  in 
two,  take  off  the  stalks,  powder  a  little  salt  and  pep- 
per over  them ;  then  shut  them  and  give  them  a  good 
lorm ;  mark  them'  in  a  stewpan,  surrounded  with  layers 
of  bacon  ;  moisten  them  with  a  little  braize,  or  anything 
to  give  them  a  good  taste ;  otherwise  take  the  pot-top, 
with  a  little  broth  and  salt.  When  the  lettuces  are  quite 
done,  drain  them,  and  squeeze  them  in  a  cloth  to  extract 


the  grease.   Dish  them  in  rosettes,  c^o^  thus,  a  tongue, 


«L  lettuce,  and  so  on  successively.  Put  a  large  tongue  in 
the  middle,  to  improve  the  look  of  the  rosette.  Another 
time  cut  the  tongues  in  two,  and  dish  them  miroton  way, 
that  is,  one  half  of  a  tongue,  and  lettuce,  alternately.  In 
this  case,  put  a  jardiniere  in  the  middle,  and  cover  both 
the  tongues  and  the  lettuce  with  the  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce,  No.  17).  This  is  likewise  a  common  dish  in  a  first 
course. 
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211.     Sheep^s  Tongues  au  gratm. 

Cut  as  many  bits  of  bread  in  the  shape  of  cocUs'-combs, 
as  you  have  tongues.  Take  some  fine  farce  or  force* 
meat. — (See  chap.  3.)  Erect  a  little  dome  in  the  centre 
of  the  dish,  and  dress  the  tongues  in  the  said  farce, 
leaving  however  room  enough  between  to  place  one  of 
the  toasts ;  then  put  the  dish  into  the  oven.  When  the 
forcemeat  and  tongues  are  done»  take  them  out  of  the 
oven,  and  drain  all  the  grease ;  they  must  be  covered 
with  bacon  in  order  that  they  may  not  get  dry  (unless  a 
mould  may  be  procured  to  close  hermetically) ;  you  then 
put  the  toasts,  or  croutons,  fried  of  a  fine  brown  colour, 
between  each  tongue,  and  the  sauce  with  a  thick  essence. 
Mind  that  the  tongues  must  be  glazed  and  braized  before, 
with  whatever  sauce  you  serve  them. 

212.      Sheep^s  Tongue  a  la  Maintenon — {Maintenan 

Sheep's  Tongues), 

The  tongues  are  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  put  into  a  dussel 
sauce  (No.  66),  or  in  fine  herbs,  the  same  as  Maintenon 
chops.  When  you  put  any  meat  in  papers,  you  must 
use  as  great  a  quantity  of  fine  herbs  as  possible,  (as  in 
Maintenon  chops,  supra^)  and  put  to  it  likewise  the  ham 
chopped  and  the  crumbs  of  bread. 

^  213.     Hashed  Mutton^  English  Fashion, 

When  you  know  that  you  will  have  hashed  mutton  to 
make,  be  careful  to  keep  some  of  the  good  gravy,  then 
cut  the  skin  off,  and  the  sinews  ;  leave  as  much  fat  as 
you  can  find  in  the  inside  of  the  leg  ;  cut  the  meat  into 
small  flat  bits,  season  with  a  little  salt  and  fine  pepper, 
roread  a  little  fine  flour  over  the  meat,  mix  all  very  well, 
then  moisten  with  the  gravy ;  if  you  have  no  gravy,  you 
must  have  a  little  broth  and  a  small  bit  of  glaze  or  port- 
able soup ;  do  not  let  it  boil,  for  it  will  make  th^  meat 
very  tough. 
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214*    Minced  MuUon  with  CnctumbefB. 

Roast  a  leg  of  mutton  that  has  been  kept  for  a  long  time. 
When  under-done  let  it  cool ;  when  quite  cold,  pare  the 
sinewsy  sldn,  fat,  &c.  &c. ;  next  make  a  mince,  which 
throw  into  the  sauce  with  cucumbers  sL  TEspagnole. 

215.    Minced  Mutton  with  Endive. 

This  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  all  other 
minces  of  mutton.  Only  observe  that  minces  of  black 
meat,  as  we  call  them,  require  brown  sauces ;  and  that 
the  meat  must  never  boil  a  second  time,  as  it  would  be- 
come tough. 

216.     Sheep's  TaUs  with  Pur^e  of  Oreen  Peas. 

Lay  the  tails  in  water  to  disgorge  the  blood ;  next  blanch 
them,  and  braize  them  in  an  old  braize ;  otherwise  they 
are  to  be  seasoned  with  carrots,  onions,  spices,  &c.  When 
done,  drain  and  glaze  them.  Then  let  them  get  a  little 
dry  in  the  oven.  Put  the  purfe  of  green  peas  (No.  50) 
under  them ;  the  same  if  you  use  puree  of  sorrel. 

217.     Sheep^s  Tails  with  a  la  St,  Laurent 

Braize  them  in  the  same  manner  as  those  above ;  drain 
them  and  let  them  cool.  Mind  to  give  them  a  pleasing 
shs^.  Next  brush  them  over  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg, 
and  dip  them  into  crambs  of  bread.  Then  dip  them  into 
melted  butter  and  crumbs  of  bread  again.  Put  them 
into  the  oven  till  they  are  of  a  fine  brown,  if  your  oven 
is  hot  enough  ;  if  not,  broil  and  send  them  up  with  rich 
gravy,  or  an  Italian  sauce. — (See  No.  24.) 

N.  B.  The  last  seven  entrees  of  mutton,  to  this  last 
number,  are  not  very  frequently  sent  up  to  table  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  France  they  are  held  in  high  estimation. 
The  tails  are  served  in  difierent  ways,  the  most  com- 
mendable of  which  is  that  with  green  peas,  and  pnrees 
of  all  sorts. 
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218.     Sheep^s  Brains  en  Matelotte — {Matelot  of  Sheep* s 

Brains). 

Detach  the  brains  from  the  heads  of  about  eight  sheep^ 
i^ithout  breaking  them.  Put  them  into  a  large  vessel 
with  some  lukewarm  water ;  take  off  the  skin  and  let 
them  disgorge  for  two  hours.  When  they  are  become 
quite  white,  blanch  them  in  boiling  water,  vinegar,  and 
salt ;  and  when  they  are  very  firm,  put  them  in  very 
cold  water,  after  which  place  some  layers  of  bacon  round 
astewpan,  big  enough  to  hold  all  the  eight  brains,  add  a 
small  onion  with  one  clove,  a  small  bundle  of  parsley^, 
well  seasoned,  and  some  salt,  and  cover  them  with  some 
layers  of  bacon,  and  a  round  of  paper ;  a  little  broth  is 
required,  and  a  few  slices  of  lemon,  to  keep  them  very 
white.  Twenty  minutes  will  suffice  to  boil  them,  but 
they  must  be  boiled  two  hours  or  more  before  dinner,  to 
acquire  a  flavour ;  then  at  dinner  you  must  have  ready 
some  croutons,  or  small  crusts  of  bread  in  quantity  equ^ 
to  the  brains,  stick  them  in  the  dish  alternately,  to  leave 
room  to  put  the  brains  in  the  spaces ;  mask  them  with 
the  sauce  of  matelots^  mushrooms,  and  small  onions,  &c. 

219.     Skeep^s  Brains  a  la  Maitre  d'  Hdtel — (or 

Steward's  way). 

Proceed  entirely  as  above  directed,  with  the  croutons 
(crusts)  glazed  and  stuck  in  the  dish  as  above ;  and  at 
dinner  time,  as  soon  as  you  have  dished  up  the  brains^ 
take  three  spoonsful  of  bechamel,  a  good  bit  of  fresh 
butter,  a  little  salt  and  cayenne,  some  parsley,  chopped 
thyme,  and  blanch  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  then  work 
the  sauce  over  the  fire,  to  render  it  very  hot,  and  serve 
quickly, 

220.     Sheep^s  Trotters  a  la  Poulette. 

Take  a  dozen  sheep's  trotters  well  scalded.  Wash  them 
in  warm  water,  and  let  them  disgorge  till  very  white,  then 
put  them  in  a  blanc. — (See  Calfs  head  plain.)  When 
well  done,  take  some  sauce  tourn^e  (No.  19)   well  re- 
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ducedy  to  help  the  thickening,  into  which  yoa  have  put  a 
little  chopped  and  blanched  parsley,  with  the  juice  of  a 
lemon;  then  throw  the  trotters  into  this  sauce  after 
having  them  well  drained.  If  you  should  happen  to 
have  no  sauce  toumee,  make  a  little  white  roux  thick- 
ening (No.  14),  moisten  it  with  good  consomme  broth 
(No.  2),  seasoned  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  small 
onions,  and  a  few  mushrooms.  Let  this  sauce  stew  on 
the  comer  of  the  stove ;  skim  the  grease,  and  after  having 
reduced  it  to  a  proper  state  for  the  thickening  to  be 
thrown  in,  drain  the  sauce  through  a  tammy,  and  put  the 
trotters  into  it. 

221.     Sheeps'  Trotters  en  Canelons — {Sheeps^  Trotters 

Stuffed.) 

Take  some  sheeps'  trotters  as  above,  and  stew  them  in  the 
same  manner ;  but  do  not  let  them  be  over-done,  as  they 
are  to  be  stuffed  with  a  forcemeat,  which  could  not  be 
done  in  the  latter  case.  Introduce  the  farce  k  quenelles, 
(forcemeat  for  quenelles,  supra,  ch.  3,)  in  the  room  of  the 
bones.  When  the  trotters  are  well  stuffed,  put  them  be- 
tween layers  of  bacon,  and  moisten  them  with  a  poele. 
Stew  them  for  half  an  hour  only,  on  account  of  the  force- 
meat. Drain  them,  and  cover  them  with  a  sauce  well 
seasoned,  either  white  or  brown,  according  to  your  taste. 
As  these  are  to  be  served  whole,  when  you  bone  them, 
mind  you  do  not  injure  the  skin,  for  they  would  not  hold 
the  forcemeat  that  you  must  put  in.  Observe,  that  this 
dish  is  excellent,  as  well  for  the  taste  as  for  health.  It  is 
particularly  good  for  weak  stomachs. 


222.     Sheeps'  Trotters,  Fried, 

Are  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding. 
Make  a  marinade  cuite,  (stewed  pickle,)  and  leave  the 
trotters  in  it  to  steep.  Then  drain  them,  and  dip  them 
into  a  paste  ;  fry  them  of  a  fine  brown,  and  when  well 
drained  send  them  up,  with  parsley  fried  green  in  the 
middle. 
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For  a  marinade  cuite  (or  stewed  pickle)  take  canoCs, 
onions,  a  little  parsley-root,  a  clove,  a  little  thyme,  a  bit  of 
bay-leaf,  and  a  shalot,  which  mix  together.  Fry  them  a 
little,  but  not  brown,  in  a  little  batter.  When  the  roots 
begin  to  colour,  moisten  with  half  water  and  half  vinegar; 
let  the  roots  and  vegetables  get  quite  done ;  season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  drain  it  through  a  silk  sieve  over 
whatever  you  may  choose  to  steep  or  marinade. 

223.     Sheeps'  Trotters  Farce. 

Prepare  the  trotters  as  above,  and  when  well  done,  pot  a 
little  of  the  farce  k  quenelles  (forcemeat  for  quenelles, 
chap.  3),  well  seasoned  in  the  inside,  then  crumb  them 
over  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other,  dipped  in  one 
omelette.  Observe,  this  fritter  should  be  in  a  moderate 
heat,  to  afford  time  to  prepare  the  farce ;  when  done  too 
quickly  the  meat  will  be  raw.  When  fried  of  a  good 
colour,  drain  them  very  well,  and  serve  them  up  covered 
over  with  a  good  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17). 

Paste  for  frying,  or  batter. — ^With  regard  to  the  batter 
intended  for  frying  marinades,  beignet  (fritters)  of  all 
sorts,  as  apples,  apricots,  peaches,  beignet  (fritters)  of 
cream,  &c.,  put  about  four  spoonsful  of  flour  into  an 
earthen-pan,  with  a  little  salt,  a  little  olive  oil,  and  moisten 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  or  good  beer,  that  the 
paste  may  not  curdle.  When  the  flour  is  well  mixed,  beat 
the  whites  of  two  eggs,  which  mix  with  the  paste,  and 
then  put  in  whatever  you  may  wish  to  fry.  This  method 
is  preferable  to  any  other,  except  such  as  may  be  recom- 
mended for  artichokes,  orlies,  &c.  &c. 


224.     Sheeps*  Kidneys  broiled. 

Take  some  kidneys  that  have  been  kept  for  a  while,  cut 
them  in  two,  and  remove  the  thin  skin  that  covers  them^ 
use  a  small  skewer  to  keep  them  open,  in  imitation  of  two 
shells ;  powder  them  over  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt, 
dip  them  into  a  little  melted  butter,  and  broil  them  just 
as  you  are  going  to  serve  up.     Broil  the  side  that  you 
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Imwe  col  Ojpen  fint:  when  yon  broil  the  other  side, 
the  whole  of  the  gravy  issues  on  the  upper  part.  Mind 
when  yoa  take  than  off  the  fire,  that  the  gravy  does  not 
drop  on.  Have  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine  mixed 
wkn  fresh  batter,  the  juice  of  a  lemon^  pepper,  and  salt; 
pat  a  little  of  that  mixtore  over  each  kidney,  and  send  np 
to  table  in  a  hot  dish. 

N.  B. — Kidneys  are  an  excellent  breakfast  for  sports- 
men, but  are  seldom  sent  up  to  dinner.  They  must  be 
eaten  directlV)  as  they  lose  their  goodness  by  waiting. 
They  have  also  the  disadvantage  of  being  uneatable  if 
they  are  too  much  done,  and  a  man  that  cannot  eat  meat 
underdone  should  not  luive  them  at  his  table* 


225.     Skeepf  Kidneys  toith  Champagne. 

Take  six  or  twelve  kidneys,  according  to  the  Quantity 
that  you  wish  to  dress ;  remove  the  skins  and  mince 
them  the  thickness  and  size  of  a  half-penny;  have  a  little 
bit  of  lean  bacon,  cut  in  small  squares ;  fry  them  in  an 
omelette  pan,  with  a  very  small  bit  of  batter ;  when  the 
bacon  is  of  a  good  colour,  put  in  the  kidneys,  taking 
care  to  move  the  pan  frequently,  to  fry  the  kidneys 
equally ;  when  they  are  done  strew  over  them  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  and  a  very 
small  bit  of  shalot,  well  chopped  also,  pour  over  a  little 
flour ;  stir  up  all  with  a  wooden  spoon,  then  moisten  with 
a  glass  of  white  Champagne  or  Chablis,  (neither  Ma- 
deira, nor  Sherry,)  which  should  be  very  hot,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil,  otherwise  the  kidneys  will  not  be  eatable ;  add  a 
little  lemon,  and  a  little  Cayenne,  and  observe  that  those 
dishes  should  be  well  seasoned. 


226.     Braized  Leg  of  Mutton,  otherwise  called  Gigot  de 

Sept  Heures* 

Put  the  leg  of  mutton  into  a  braizing-pan ;  tnm  it  with  a 
Kttle  veal,  a  few  carrots,  onions,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley 
and  green  onions,  properly  seasoned.    Cover  the  whole 

F  % 
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with  thin  slices  of  bacon,  to  prevent  its  being  burnt. 
(Observe,  if  the  bacon  has  been  cured  with  saltpetre,  it 
will  turn  the  mutton  red.)  liCt  it  stew  for  about  four 
hours;  then  strain  the  liquor  through  a  silkeu  sieve;  re* 
duce  it  to  glaze,  and  then  glaze  the  leg  of  mutton  which 
you  send  up,  with  glazed  onions  or  white  beans  k  la  maltre 
d'hdtel,  (steward's  way,)  or  k  la  Lyonaise,  (Lyons  method.) 

227.     Leg  of  Mutton,  Farcie  or  Stuffed. 

Take  a  leg  of  mutton,  bone  it  without  damaging  the  skin, 
cut  off  all  the  fat ;  then  take  some  fat  bacon,  about  one- 
third  of  the  quantity  of  the  inside  meat :  chop  the  bacon 
and  the  meat  together,  season  the  whole  well,  with  chop- 
ped parsley,  en  chalotte,  and  pounded  spices ;  put  this 
forcemeat  into  the  mortar,  when  it  is  well  pounded  stuff 
the  skin  of  the  leg  of  mutton,  sew  it  underwise,  wrap  the 
whole  in  a  cloth  to  give  it  a  good  shape,  and  braize  it  as 
the  last  dish.  Drain  it  a  short  time  before  you  serve  it 
xxp  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  take  off  the  packthread. 
'Then  glaze  and  ser\e  up  with  Lyonaise  sauce,  which 
is  made  as  follows :  take  one  quart  of  white  haricot  beans, 
put  them  into  soft  water  for  three  hours,  then  put  them 
into  cold  soft  water  to  boil,  with  a  very  small  bit  of  butter ; 
when  done,  mince  one  very  large  while  onion,  and  fry  it 
in  half  a  quartern  of  fresh  butter ;  when  the  onion  is  well 
done,  put  to  it  a  spoonful  of  flour,  moisten  with  some 
good  gravy,  and  leave  the  flour  to  be  well  done ;  then  put 
a  few  naricot  beans  with  it,  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve  or 
tammy ;  after  this  drain  the  haricot  beans  well,  and  put 
them  into  that  pur6e,  or  mash,  well  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper. 

228.    Leg  of  Mutton  Roasted. 

This  joint  is  with  reason  the  especial  favourite  of  an 
English  epicure,  and  the  dish  that  makes  its  appearance 
oftener  than  any  other  at  his  table.  Welsh  mutton  is 
in  very  great  repute  ;  but  I  have  frequently  dressed  Lei- 
cestershire  equal  to  any  mutton  in  the  world.    This  joint 
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does  not  admit  of  being  covered  with  paper.  It  must  be 
cut  in  the  joints  that  it  may  be  bent  round  when  placed 
on  the  spit  This  operation  makes  the  meat  carve  better, 
as  the  sinews  have  been  cut,  they  will  not  shrink,  and  the 
gravy  remains  longer  in  the  meat.  A  leg  of  mutton  shews 
its  excellence  when  the  sinews  are  very  small^  and  th^ 
back  appears  very  brown ;  it  is  never  in  that  state  till 
it  has  attained  three  or  four  years  of  £^,  and  it  should 
have  that  age  to  be  in  perfection.  The  leg  should  be 
roasted  by  a  pretty  sharp  nre  to  keep  the  gravy  round  it^ 

229.     Saddle  of  Mutton  Roasted. 

This  joint  is  likewise  a  great  favourite,  and  possesses  very 
delicate  meat,  particularly  if  carved  in  the  proper  way  ; 
the  only  objection  is  the  great  weight  of  the  joint,  and  the 
disproportionate  quantity  of  meat  that  can  be  cut  from  it. 
You  must  procure  for  this  joint  a  proper  skewer,  give  a 
little  nick  with  the  chopper  to  separate  the  bone  near  the 
tail,  and  put  the  skewer  through  ;  then  tie  the  saddle  on 
the  spit,  and  roast  it  the  same  way  as  the  leg,  before  ^ 
sharp  fire,  otherwise  it  will  not  be  so  tasty. 

To  carve  it  weU,  you  should  make  an  incision  about 
three  inches  along  the  bone,  cutting  it  sideways  as  a  cut- 
let ;  in  this  way  the  meat  is  better.  Those  persons  who 
dislike  the  fat,  may  leave  it  on  their  plates.  By  this  mode 
of  car\'ing,  you  may  serve  twelve  people  instead  of  six. 

230.     Saddle  of  Mutton,  or  Roast  Beef  of  Mutton. 

The  same  preparation  as  the  roast  beef  of  lamb.  (See  the 
end  of  this  chapter.)  This  is  sent  up  in  particular  cases 
only ;  when  large  dishes  are  wanted  to  cover  a  table  of  ex- 
traoitlinary  magnitude,  or  to  display  the  magnificence  of 
the  host. 

231 .     Boiled  Leg  of  Mutton. 

The  same  as  the  above,  only  boil  longer  according  to  the 
size ;  and  mind  not  to  boil  it  too  fast,  as  it  will  be  tough, 
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and  white  3  but  if  you  boil  it  gently,  it  will  be  always 
good« 

232.   BreoMt  of  Mutton  d,  la  Bourgeoise — {Plain  Breast 

of  Mutton). 

Take  some  breast  and  scrag  of  mutton,  cut  in  square  bits, 
of  two  or  three  inches  each  in  size.  Let  it  have  as  little 
fat  as  possible,  put  the  mutton  in  a  stewpan,  with  a  little 
fat  or  butter.  Fry  the  mutton  till  it  is  of  a  very  good  co- 
lour, and  very  brown,  then  throw  the  fat  out,  dust  with  a 
little  flour,  salt,  pepper,  one  onion,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and 
green  onions,  seasoned  with  a  few  bay-leaves,  thyme,  &c. 
Moisten  with  water  only,  and  let  this  boil  gently  till  the 
mutton  is  nearly  done,  then  take  all  the  fat  out,  by  putting 
the  sauce  in  a  small  vessel.  Let  the  fat  rise  to  the  top, 
then  put  the  sauce  again,  and  add  to  ittwo  quarts  of  young 
peas ;  let  them  boil  gently^  till  done.  Take  out  the  bunch 
and  onion,  season  of  a  good  taste,  and  serve  up.  This  is 
an  excellent  means  of  cooking  the  lower  part  of  mutton 
for  servants,  as  the  author  has  done  always  in  the  sum- 
mer. When  you  have  any  bacon  to  spare,  add  some  to  it, 
it  gives  additional  flavour. 

233.  Breast  of  Mutton  en  Haricot — {Haricoed  Breast 

of  Mutton). 

Braize  the  breast  of  mutton  as  you  would  do  any  other 
meat ;  when  done,  take  out  the  small  bones  and  let  the 
breast  cool.  Then  have  the  meat  cut  into  hearts ;  warm 
them  again  separately  io  a  little  of  the  UqiK>r,  and  after 
having  drained  them,  mask  them  with  the  haricot.— (See 
Sauces.) 

234.  Haricot    of  Mutton  a    la  Bourgeoise — {Plain 

Haricot  of  Mutton) . 

Cut  the  breast,  neck,  and  scrag  of  mutton  in  pieces  of 
about  three  inches  each ;  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
little  fat  of  any  kind.     Let  the  meat  fry  a  nice  colour  in  a 
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stewpao,  or  fr3^an ;  when  the  mutton  becomes  ofa  good 
colour,  shake  the  flour-box  over,  and  add  some  salt  and 
pepper.  Moisten  this  with  boiling  water,  adding  a  large 
onion,  with  two  cloves  stuck  in  it,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and 
green  onions  well  spiced.  Let  this  boil  till  the  meat  be 
nearly  done  ;  skim  all  the  fat,  and  tlien  add  some  turnips 
that  you  have  trinuned  without  much  loss,  and  have  fried 
with  a  little  sugar  to  give  them  a  good  colour.  Put  the 
turnips  to  the  mutton,  skim  away  ail  the  fat,  and  take  out 
the  onions  and  the  bunch,  and  serve  up.  This  is  a  useful 
and  agreeable  &mily  dish.  Sometimes  you  put  potatoes 
in  lieu  of  the  turnips,  but  take  care  they  do  not  break. 

235.     Breast  of  Mutton  in  a  Hochepot, 

Braize  *  it  as  above,  and  cover  it  with  a  hochepot — (See 
Sauces,  No.  84). 

236.    Breast  of  Lamb  with  Oreen  Peas,  Brown. 

Braize  the  whole  breast ;  when  it  is  done  take  out  the 
small  bones,  flatten  it  between  two  dishes,  and  let  it  cool. 
Next  cut  it  into  the  size  of  small  chops,  and  warm  it  in  some 
of  the  liquor  in  which  the  breast  has  been  braized  ;  lastly, 
draiu  and  glaze  it,  and  cover  it  with  the  peas  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner. 

^  Braizes  in  general — ^It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  every 
thing  which  has  the  name  of  braizb  must  be  done  thoroughly,  and 
must  likewise  be  seasoned  with  vegetables,  spices,  sweet  herbs,  && 
Braizes  belong  rather  to  a  common  style  of  cookery,  but  to  be  made 
in  perfection  require  the  utmost  nicetjr  of  the  art  They  require  so 
much  care,  and  such  constant  attention,  as  to  be  frequently  neg- 
lected in  a  gentleman's  kitchen.  I  shall  name  the  things  in  most 
common  use,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  braizes,  viz.  fricandeaux, 
sweetbreads,  mutton  with  soubise  sauce,  tendons  of  veal  in  all  their 
styles,  galantines,  cutlets  k  la  dreux,  ditto  k  la  chakm,  partridges 
with  ca£>bage,  pheasants  ditto,  rump  of  beef,  breast  of  ditto,  leg  of 
motton,  &C.  &c.  are  all  braized.  Every  thing  that  is  termed  poele 
must  have  its  proper  time  to  be  done ;  and  as  the  poele  should 
preserve  the  colour  of  the  fowl,  and  sometimes  even  whiten  it,  iti 
not  an  easy  matter  to  make  it  in  perfection. 
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Take  some  very  fine  peas,  which  you  handle  in  water 
Kith  a  little  fresh  butter ;  drain  them,  then  sweat  them 
over  a  very  slow  fire,  with  a  small  slice  of  ham,  and  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions.  When  they  are 
nearly  done,  take  out  the  ham,  and  the  parsley  and 
onions;  reduce  them  with  two  spoonsful  of  Espagnole 
(Spanish  sauce,  No.  17)  and  a  little  sugar.  They  are 
used  to  cover  over  the  meat.  If  you  have  no  Espagnole, 
put  a  tea-spoonful  of  flour  with  the  peas,  moisten  with 
fiome  of  the  liquor  which  has  braized  the  breast  of  lamb 
or  mutton;  reduce  it,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper; 
mind  that  the  sauce  must  be  very  short, 

237,     Breast  of  Lamb  with  Pease,  white. 

Take  a  breast  of  lamb,  which  braize  as  above.  Stew  the 
peas  also  in  the  same  manner ;  but  instead  of  using  the 
Espagnole  you  must  use  the  sauce  toumfe  (No.  19.)  "When 
you  have  no  sauce  toumee,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  flour,  will  answer  the  same  purpose; 
moisten  with  broth  only.  Thicken  the  sauce  with  the 
yolks  of  two  eggs,  that  it  may  look  whiter.— (See  Sauces.) 

238.     Lamb's  Pluck  d  la  Pascaline — {Lamb^s  Pluck 

with  Pascaline  Sauce.) 

Take  the  head,  trotters,  liver,  lights,  &c. ;  bone  the  head 
and  trotters  as  well  as  you  can.  Set  them  to  disgorge, 
and  blanch  them.  Then  boil  them  in  a  blanc  as  you 
would  do  a  calPs  head. — (See  Calf's  head  plain.)  When 
thoroughly  done,  drain  them  and  cover  them  with  the  pas- 
caline, which  is  nothing  more  than  a  white  Italian,  that 
you  have  thickened. — (See  Sauces.) 

239.     A  Roast  Beef  of  Lamb* 

Take  the  saddle  and  the  two  legs  of  a  lamb,  cut  on  the 
middle  of  each  leg  a  small  rosette,  which  is  to  be  larded, 
as  also  the  fillets.     Roast  the  whole,  and  glaze  the  larded 

♦  The  appellation  of  "  roast  beef  of  lamb"  must  sound  very  ex- 
traordinary to  an  English  ear,  but  the  singularity  of  the  name  is  as 
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parts  of  a  good  colour.  In  France  it  is  served  up  with 
maitre  d'hotel  (Steward's  sauce,  No.  31),  but  in  England 
with  gra\y  under  it,  and  mint  sauce  in  a  boat. 


CHAP.  VI. 


RECEIPTS  FOR  COOKING  VEAL. 


Iris  necessary  to  obser\e,  that  the  veal  you  intend  to  serve 
for  dishes  must  always  be  very  white  and  fat ;  what  you 
use  for  sauces  is  not  of  so  much  consequence ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  very  white  veal  is  more  healthy  than  common 
veal ;  red  veal  will  disorder  a  great  many  stomachs,  white 
never  does. 

210.     Veal  Cutlets  Broiled  d  VItalienne—{  The  Italian 

way.) 

Take  the  best  part  of  a  neck  of  veal ;  cut  the  ribs  one  by 
one,  flatten  them,  and  pare  them  nicely,  powder  over  a 
little  salt  and  pepper,  take  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  with 
a  paste-brush  rub  the  cutlets  with  part  of  the  egg,  then 
dip  them  first  in  the  bread  crumbs,  then  in  melted  butter^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  crumbs  of  bread  again  ;  give  them  a 
good  form,  and  broil  them  on  a  slow  fire,  that  they  may 
get  a  fine  brown  colour.  Send  them  to  table  with  a  brown 
Italian  sauce  (No.  24,)  Spanish  sauce  (No.  1 7,)  or  gravy. 

nothing,  when  compared  with  the  importance  and  necessity  of  the 
dish.  At  a  very  ereat  dinner,  it  is  essential  to  have  some  dish  of 
magnitude.  This  has  a  very  good  appearance,  and  is  truly  excel- 
lent. I  beg  to  recommend  the  trial  of  a  maitre  d*hdtel  (Steward's 
sauce.  No.  31)  under,  as  the  butter,  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  le- 
mon-juice, agree  well  with  the  gravy  of  the  meat 
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241.     The  Same,  a  la  V^nitienne^  Dites  anx  Fines  Herbs 
— (The  Samej  Venetian  Way,  with  Minced  Herbs). 

Take  the  same  part  as  above ;  when  the  cutlets  are  well 
pared,  take  a  quarter  of  a  pottle  of  mushrooms,  a  few 
ishalots,  a  little  parsley,  chop  the  whole  very  fine,  sepa- 
rately, rasp  a  little  fat  bacon,  and  a  small  bit  of  butter, 
and  stew  these  fine  herbs  on  a  slow  fire.  As  soon  as  they 
are  done,  put  the  cutlets  with  them,  and  stew  them  over 
a  small  stove.  When  they  are  done,  and  well  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper,  skim  off  as  much  fat  as  you  can, 
put  in  a  spoonful  of  sauce  tournte  (No.  19),  and  thicken 
the  sauce  with  the  yolk  of  three  eggs,  mixed  with  a  little 
cream,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon;  add  a  little  Cayenne 
pepper  to  it. 

242.     The  Same,  a  la  Dauphine* — {The  Dauphin's 

JVay). 

Take  six  fine  cutlets  of  veal,  and  pare  them  on  one  side 
only,  but  all  on  the  same  side  :  lard  them  like  a  frican- 
deau,  only  let  the  bacon  be  cut  finer;  let  them  be 
braized  also  in  the  same  manner  as  fricandeau;  then 
reduce  the  liquor  in  which  they  have  been  stewed,  with 
which  you  glaze  them.  Serve  up  with  either  endive  or 
sorrel. 

243.     The  Same,  a  la  Mirepoix, 

Put  a  little  fresh  butter,  a  few  small  shreds  of  ham,  a 
little  thyme,  the  half  of  a  bay-leaf,  a  few  stalks  or  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  into  a  stewpan.  Then  put  the  cutlets, 
which  have  been  pared  and  seasoned  as  above,  over  the 
ham  and  butter.  Next  sweat  them  on  a  very  slow  fire. 
When  they  are  done  drain  the  grease ;  pour  in  two 
spoonsful  of  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17),  and  one 

*  Observe,  that  part  of  the  veal  is  always  the  best  for  fncan- 
deau  which  is  intermixed  with  fat  The  author  never  had  any 
other  fricandeau  served  at  the  United  Servke  Club,  The  other 
way  of  making  fricandeau  is  thready  and  dry. 
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spoonfal  of  consomme  stock-broth  (No.  2),  to  detach 
the  glaze,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Send  up  the  cutlets 
covered  with  this  sauce^  after  having  taken  out  the  thyme 
and  bay-leaf.  If  you  choose  to  serve  up  the  ham,  you 
most  cot  it  into  fanciful  figures. 

244.     Veal  Cutiets  a  la  Mainienon — {Maintenon  Cut'- 

lets  of  Veal). 

These  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  described 
for  the  Venetian  way  (see  preceding  page).  When  they 
have  been  stewed  for  a  short  time  with  the  fine  herbs,  let 
them  cool ;  then  cut  some  bacon  into  the  shape  of  hearts, 
which  you  put  on  each  side  of  the  cutlets,  to  prevent  the 
paper  from  catching  fire ;  then  wrap  them  well  in  the 
paper,  rub  the  paper  with  oil,  and  broil  them  on  a  very 
slow  fire  on  boUi  sides. 

245.     Veal  Cutlets  a  la  Chingara — {Chinyara  Cutlets)^ 

Pare  six  cutlets  as  above.  Sweat  them  with  a  little 
butter  and  ham ;  when  they  have  been  well  seasoned, 
and  are  done,  cut  some  slices  of  tongue  k  T^carlate  of  the 
size  of  the  cutlets,  which  you  glaze,  and  with  which  each 
cutlet  is  to  be  covered.  Serve  them  up  with  an  essence 
detached  from  the  glaze  of  the  cutlets. 

246.  Veal  Cutlets  a  la  Dreux. 

These  are  to  be  cut  very  thick,  and  larded  with  large 
slips  of  ham  cut  square.  Season  and  mark  them  wrapped 
up  in  bacon  and  carrots,  onions,  thyme,  cloves,  bay- 
leaves,  &c.  Lay  the  trimmings  on  the  top,  and  moistea 
with  two  spoonsful  of  good  broth ;  let  them  stew  over  a 
very  slow  fire  for  about  two  hours.  When  they  are  done, 
lay  them  in  a  dish  to  cool.  Next  pare  them  of  an  agree- 
able shape,  and  put  them  into  the  glaze  of  the  liquor 
which  you  have  reduced.  When  dinner-time  is  at  hand, 
glaze  them  of  a  fine  brown,  and  serve  up  with  an  Espag- 
nole  (Spanish  sauce,  No.  17),  or  sauce  hachte  or  any 
other  sauce. 
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247.     Veal  Cutlets  a  la  Chdlona. 

These  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last ;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  they  are  larded  chequer-like,  with 
pickled  cucumbers,  ham,  and  fat  bacon,  and  that  the 
former  are  larded  with  ham  alone.  Serve  them  up 
with  a  sauce  hachee  (No.  25),  or  puree  of  sorrel. 


248.     Veal  Cutlets  a  la  Financiere — {Financier's 

Cutlets.) 

These  are  to  be  prepared,  larded,  done,  and  glazed  as 
those  a  la  Dauphine,  or  Dauphin's  cutlets ;  put  under 
them  a  ragoiit  A  la  financiere  (financier's  ragout,  No.  75), 
and  between  each  cutlet  a  large  quenelle. 


249.     Neck  of  Veal  a  la  Cream  * — (Creamed  Neck  of 

Veal.) 

Take  the  same  part  as  is  used  for  the  cutlets ;  cut  the 
bones  short  enough  to  be  enabled  to  roll  the  flanks  under- 
neath, give  it  a  square  shape,  and  marinade  or  steep  it 
for  a  couple  of  hours  with  oil,  parsley,  sliced  shalots, 
pepper,  salt,  thyme,  and  bay-leaves.  Fasten  it  on  the 
spit,  so  that  the  shape  is  not  altered,  and  then  wrap  it  up 
in  buttered  paper.  When  roasted  for  about  an  hour  and 
a  quarter,  taKe  off  the  paper.  Put  in  a  small  basin  about 
a  pint  of  good  bechamel  (No.  36),  well  seasoned ;  put 
this  basin  under  the  neck  of  veal,  which  baste  with  this 
sauce,  till  all  the  sauce  adheres  to  it;  then  serve  up  with 
clear  bechamel  under  it.  The  crust  of  this  dish  is  the 
most  relishing  part. 

250.     Neck  of  Veal  a  la  Mirepoix. 

Make  a  mirepoix  as  follows,  with  rasped  bacon,  butter, 
a  bit  of  ham,  thyme,  bay-leaves,  pepper,  salt,  &c.     Fry 

*  A  la  cream  may  sound  absurd  to  an  English  ear;  but  as  this 
sauce  gives  its  name  to  the  dish,  it  must  retain  the  French  appel- 
lation. 
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the  whole  on  a  slow  fire.  When  that  is  done,  put  the 
necks  of  veal  fried  with  it;  only  stew  it  a  little,  and  let  it 
cool.  When  cold,  take  two  sheets  of  white  paper,  butter 
OQe  of  them,  and  trim  it  with  layers  of  bacon.  Then  lay 
the  mirepoix  over  the  bacon,  and  close  the  paper  herme- 
tically. Wrap  the  whole  up  in  several  sheets  of  paper, 
and  bake  it  in  an  oven,  which,  however,  must  not  be  too 
hot.  It  will  be  done  in  an  hour  and  a  half's  time.  When 
done,  take  off  the  paper  and  send  up  to  table  with  an 
Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17),  or  an  Italian  sauce 
(No.  23).  As  mirepoix  is  the  name  of  the  seasoned  fat 
substance  put  round  the  meat  to  prevent  its  drying,  and 
also  to  give  it  taste,  you  must  remember  to  make  no 
more  than  is  wanted  for  the  size  of  the  dishes  you  in- 
tend to  make.  Half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  the 
same  quantity  of  ham,  thyme,  bay-leaves,  salt,  pepper, 
&c.  are  sufficient  for  this. 

251.     Nerlc  of  Veal  a  la  Barbarie — (Barbary  Veal.) 

Trim  the  neck  of  veal  as  above.  Cut  some  black  truffles 
into  the  shape  of  a  nail,  and  with  these  lard  the  meat. 
Put  them  so  as  to  represent  a  draft-board.  Braize  the 
meat  as  you  would  do  a  fricandeau,  but  it  requires  bacon 
on  the  top,  that  the  veal  may  retain  its  white  colour,  and 
the  truffles  their  black  one.  When  done  glaze  it  slightly, 
and  serve  under  it  an  Italian  sauce  (No.  23),  with  truf- 
fles or  the  sauce  hachee  (No.  25). 

252.  Neck  of  Veal  a  la  Ste,  MenhouU—{SL  MenhouWa 

tVay,) 

Braize  a  neck  of  veal  as  above,  but  without  larding  it. 
Send  it  up  glazed  with  any  sauce  you  may  fancy.  If  it  is 
returned  untouched,  make  an  attelet  sauce  (No.  55),  with 
a  little  sauce  tournee  (No.  19),  and  a  little  white  Italian 
sauce  (No.  23),  which  reduce  on  the  fire.  When  the 
sauce  is  quite  thick,  throw  into  it  the  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
Spread  this  sauce  over  the  neck  of  veal,  cover  it  likewise 
with  crumbs  of  bread,  then  have  a  little  melted  butter,  and 
strew  some  more  crumbs  over  it,  and  moisten  it  by  usbg 
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the  brash,  dipped  in  the  butter,  and  shake  it  over  the 
neck  to  spread  the  butter  equally  all  oven  When  the 
meat  is  thus  well  soaked,  put  it  ipto  the  oven  to  give  it  a 
good  colour,  or  use  the  salamander.  Send  it  up  with  a 
sauce  hachee  (No.  25\ 

N.B,  All  the  entrees  of  veal,  such  as  carres,  frican- 
deaux^  cutlets,  sweetbreads,  &c.  are  served  up  with  all 
sorts  of  purees,  and  Macedonian  sauce  (No.  54),  in  the 
summer  season.  It  is  useless  to  multiply  these  articles 
when  they  may  be  explained  more  briefly;  by  changing 
the  sauce,  you  change  the  appearance  of  the  dish. 

253.  Le  Fricandeau  aux  Differentes  Pureps — (Fricandeau 
with  Different  Sorts  of  Purees,) 

Fricandeau  is  a  very  ^ood  dish,  when  made  with  due  care 
and  attention,  but  it  is  seldom  dressed  as  perfectly  and 
scientifically  as  it  should  be. 

To  make  a  good  fricandeau,  the  veal  must  be  of  the 
best  quality,  which  you  may  know  by  the  meat  being 
white,  and  not  thready.  Take  off  the  skin  of  a  noix  of 
veal'*'  (the  lai]?e  part  of  the  leg  of  veal  to  which  the  udder 
is  attached),  flatten  it  on  a  cloth  or  a  clean  towel,  then  at 
one  stroke  level  it  with  your  knife,  for  a  fricandeau  that 
is  cut  off  at  several  times  never  looks  so  well.  When 
you  have  pared  the  top  part,  turn  it  round,  make  slits  in 
the  middle,  that  it  may  taste  more  of  the  seasoning.  Next 
lard  it  very  thick  with  bacon,  which,  in  general,  is  not 
properly  done  in  England.  The  consequence  is,  that  the 
bacon  not  being  laid  sufficiently  cross-wise,  the  shreds 
shrink,  and  cannot  be  properly  glazed.  Never  blanch  the 
fricandeau  after  it  has  been  larded,  as  some  people  do,  but 

Eut  it  in  a  stewpan  large  enough  to  contain  the  fricandeau, 
esides  plenty  of  roots  cut  into  sUces,  such,  for  instance, 
as  two  carrots,  two  large  onions,  and  some  roots  of  pars- 

*  Noix  de  Veau — ^the  le^  of  veal  is  divided  into  three  distinct 
fleshy  parts,  besides  the  middle  bone ;  the  larger  part,  to  which 
is  attached  the  udder,  is  what  is  called  la  noix,  the  flat  white 
part  under  it,  sous  noix,  and  the  side  part,  c6ntre  noix.  For  these 
three  parts  the  English  have  no  name  by  which  the  Erench  appd- 
latioDs  may  be  rendered. 
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ley,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  mace,  allspice,  thyme, 
bay-leaves,  and  whole  pepper.  Put  all  these  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stewpan,  with  layers  of  very  fat  bacon  oa 
the  top  of  the  vegetables,  as  lean  bacon  gives  a  red  colour 
to  the  fricandeau.  When  you  have  thus  well  covered  the 
roots,  erect  a  small  dome  in  the  centre,  lay  the  fricandeau 
over  the  bacon,  powder  a  little  salt  over  it,  and  moisten 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  broth  to  cover  the  roots  with* 
oat  reaching  the  said  fricandeau.  Then  put  a  great  deal 
of  fire  on  the  cover  of  the  stewpan,  keeping  very  little 
beneath  the  stewpan.  It  is  not  amiss  to  observe,  that  the 
fricandeau,  being  done  in  this  way,  retains  a  good  shape, 
and  all  its  gravy. 

If  you  snould  wish  to  cook  it  as  the  author  is  further 
about  to  direct,  the  moment  it  begins  to  boil  put  it  over 
a  very  slow  and  equal  fire,  for  three  hours  and  a  half,  if  it 
is  not  very  laige.  Baste  it  frequently  with  the  liquor : 
then  take  a  large  needle,  which  run  through  the  middle : 
if  it  gets  in  and  comes  out  easily,  the  fricandeau  is  done 
enough.  Now  put  a  great  deal  of  fire  over  it  to  make  the 
bacon  firm,  which  otherwise  would  break  when  you  glaze 
it.  The  liquor  must  be  reduced  to  be  used  as  glaze  for 
the  fricandeau  ;  it  being  more  tasty  than  any  other  glaze. 
Serve  up  with  it  such  puree  as  the  season  will  afibrd,  or 
the  Macedonian  sauce  (No.  54),  &c. 

N,  B. — ^The  fricandeau  may  vary  with  regard  to  the 
shape,  but  the  flavour  is  always  the  same,  if  it  is  done 
properly.  If,  for  instance,  a  fricandeau  is  to  be  served 
when  there  is  a  grand  party,  it  is  requisite  to  give  it 
another  shape  than  for  a  family  dinner.  Though  an 
expensive  dish  when  served  alone,  it  becomes  rather 
cheap  if  there  is  a  grand  dinner,  as  veal  in  abundance  is 
wanted  to  make  the  broths  and  sauces.  The  noix  of  veal, 
besides  making  glaze,  will  supply  a  very  elegant  and  good 
dish  for  the  first  course.  In  the  summer  season,  give  it 
the  shape  of  a  turtle.  Cut  off  part  of  each  extremity  of 
the  fricandeau :  take  the  tops  of  asparagus,  which  you  lay 
beneath,  after  having  poured  the  Macedonian  sauce  into 
the  dish  Have  four  braized  lettuces  ready,  put  one  at 
each  corner,  as  sham  claws.  Asparagus  and  lettuces  eat 
well  with  Macedonian  sauce,  and  of  course  they  may  be 
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used  without  any  danger  of  their  being  disapproved  of. 
In  the  winter  season,  make  quenelles  of  veal,  which  place 
instead  of  the  above-mentioned  articles,  and  serve  up 
with  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17),  but  the  proper  sauce  is 
sorrel. 

Another  Method. 

When  the  fricandeau  is  fully  larded,  split  it  through  the 
middle.  Take  a  very  large  turnip,  or  a  piece  of  cold  veal, 
which  has  been  used  to  make  a  sauce,  cut  either  round 
or  oval,  wrap  it  up  in  bacon,  and  thrust  it  within  the 
cleft,  as  you  have  done  in  the  fricandeau.  Mark  this  as 
the  other,  and  let  it  be  done  in  the  same  manner ;  but 
you  should  obser\'e,  that  it  will  be  done  sooner.  Glaze  it. 
Take  either  French  beans  or  asparagus;  place  them  erect 
inside  the  two  extremities  of  the  cleft,  and  pour  some 
Macedonian  sauce  (No.  17)  between,  with  a  very  large 
sweetbread  larded  and  glazed  over  the  middle,  which 
produces  a  very  pleasing  effect. 

The  same  may  be  done  for  a  fricandeau  en  puits  (fri- 
candeau in  a  well),  with  a  blanquette  (or  white  fricassee) 
in  the  middle. 

254.  Grenadins  of  Veal,  with  the  Puree  of  White 

Celery, 

We  call  grenadins  small  fillets  of  veal  larded  as  a  frican- 
deau, cooked  and  sauced  in  the  same  manner.  Out  of  a 
noix  of  veal,  the  thick  part  of  the  leg  adjoining  the  udder, 
you  may  make  two  or  three  grenadins,  according  to  its 
size.  Observe,  only  they  should  be  cut  off  the  long  side 
of  the  flesh.  In  general,  cut  them  out  of  a  noix  of  veal. 
It  is  no  easy  matter  to  explain  the  manner  of  cutting 
them ;  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  being  much  thinner  than 
a  fricandeau,  they  naturally  are  done  in  less  time.  They 
are  served  up  with  Macedonian  sauce  (No.  54),  or  with 
all  sorts  of  purees. 
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255.  The  Noix  of  Veal  en  B^dean—^Beadk's  Noix  of 

Veal.) 

This  dish  is  so  called ,  because  in  France  the  parish 
beadles  wear  gowns  of  two  colours,  one  half  of  one 
colour,  the  other  half  of  another. 

Take  the  noix  of  a  young  female  calf,  and  trim  it  as 
follows.  If  intended  for  the  first  course,  choose  the 
smallest  you  can  procure ;  if  for  a  remove,  the  largest 
that  can  be  got  Flatten  it  a  little,  retaining  the  udder. 
Form  a  crescent  on  the  border  of  the  fat,  and  pare  that 
part  where  there  is  no  fat.  lard  it  with  bacon  as  a  fri- 
candeau ;  let  it  be  done  in  the  same  manner,  only  cover 
with  bacon  the  part  that  is  not  larded,  in  order  to  keep  it 
white,  and  glaze  it  slightly  when  done.  Being  done  in  the 
same  style  as  the  fricandeau,  it  is  ser\'ed  up  with  the 
same  sauces. 

256.   Veal  a  la  Bourgeoise — {Plain  Veal.) 

The  only  part  which  I  could  wish  to  recommend  in  this 
case,  is  the  cassis  '*',  which  is  fat,  and  luscious  eating. 
It  is  not  generally  sent  up  when  there  is  a  grand  dinner ; 
but  for  a  family  dinner  it  may  prove  very  acceptable 
indeed.  The  plain  way  of  cooking  this  I  reckon  the  best, 
and  will  explain  it  accordingly.  Take  a  stewpan  large 
enough  to  make  the  veal  firm  in  a  little  butter,  by  frying^ 
when  it  is  of  a  fine  brown  colour  all  round,  put  in  a  few 
carrots,  onions,  spices,  a  little  lean  bacon,  and  two  calfs 
feet,  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt,  thyme,  &c.  Moisten 
with  two  spoonsful  of  broth,  or  water,  and  let  the  whole 
stew  for  a  couple  of  hours  on  a  very  slow  fire.  When 
done,  drain  the  fat,  take  out  the  spice,  and  serve  up  the 
veal  with  the  roots  and  the  gravy  all  round,  and  the  calfs 
feet :  this  dish  will  only  do  for  the  country. 

*  I  call  cassis  that  part  which  is  attached  to  the  tail  end  of  a 
loin  of  veal ;  the  same  part  of  beef  is  called  the  rump. 
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257.  Swee&readihla Dauphin — {TlieDQuphifCa  Way,) 

If  yoa  use  round  dishes,  you  must  have  four  sweetbreads; 
if  a  long  dish,  three  large  ones  will  be  sufficient     Mind, 
at  any  rate,  to  select  them  of  a  large  size  and  very  white. 
Pare  the  sinews  and  the  fat ;  throw  the  sweetbreads  into 
warm  water,  and  let  them  disgorge  the  bloody  and  make 
them  as  white  as  possible.   When  the  blood  is  thoroughly 
dbgorged,  blanch  the  sweetbreads  a  little  in  boiling  water 
to  make  them  firm,  that  you  may  lard  them  with  greater 
facility.     As  soon  as  they  are  larded,  rub  a  stewpan  all 
over  with  butter,  cut  a  few  carrots  and  onions  over  the 
butter ;  cover  this  with  some  fat  bacon,  lay  the  sweet- 
breads over  the  bacon,  powder  them  over  with  salt,  and 
stew  them  with  a  great  deal  of  fire  on  the  top,  and  very 
little  beneath.     When  they  are  of  a  fine  brown,  cover 
them  with  a  round  of  paper,  and  lessen  the  fire  on  the 
top.     If  they  are  large,  it  will  require  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  to  do  them.     If  they  are  too  much  done,  they 
become  soft,  and  are  not  so  palatable.     When  properly 
done,  drain  them,  and  put  them  in  a  pan  with  some 
glaze,  and  the  bacon  beneath.     Leave  them  in  the  glaze 
till  dinner-time ;  then  drain  them  afresh,  and  glaze  them 
of  a  fine  brown.     Serve  them  up  with  sorrel  or  endive. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  moisten  a  sweetbread,  as  they 
have  so  much  original  moisture,  that  they  will  never  be 
too  dry. 


258.  Sweetbreads  a  la  Financih'e — {Financier' a 

Sweetbreads). 

These  are  to  be  larded  and  done  in  every  respect  as  those 
above.  Send  up  with  a  fine  quenelle  between  or  in  the 
middle,  and  under  them  some  financier's  ragout  (No.  75), 
or  German  sauce  (No.  20). 

259.  Sweetbreads  a  la  Dreux. 

Let  the  sweetbreads  disgorge  till  they  are  quite  white. 
Then  blanch  them  thoroughly,  which  is  known  by  their 
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becoming  quite  firm  under  your  finger.  As  long  as  you 
fed  a  softness  in  it,  they  are  not  blanched  through;  they 
want  blanching  thoroughly  for  this  dish.  Then  set  them 
to  cool  in  cold  water.  Lard  them  with  ham,  chequer- 
like, very  close  to  the  level  of  the  sweetbreads,  put  the 
sweetbreads  between  layers  of  bacon  the  same  as  the 
other,  and  stew  them  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
Next  dnun  and  glaze  them,  and  serve  up  either  with 
veloute  sauce  (No.  21),  or  Espagnole,  Spanish  sauce 
(No.  17),  or  puree  of  sorrel,  endive,  or  Macedonian 
sauce  (No.  55),  peas,  &c. 

260.  Blanquette  of  Veal  with  Cucumbers. 

Roast  a  neck,  or  a  loin  of  veal.  The  leg  part  is  tough  and 
dry,  as  every  one  must  know.  When  cold,  cut  it  into 
scollops  and  put  it  into  the  sauce  blanquette. — (See 
Sauces.)  Take  six  fine  cucumbers,  cut  them  into  quar- 
ters, pare  them  about  the  size  of  the  scollops,  then  take 
the  parings  and  some  other  pieces,  which  mince  with  a 
little  onion  to  make  a  puree.  Fry  the  onions  and  the 
trimmings  of  the  cucumbers  together  in  a  little  butter: 
when  the  cucumbers  are  entirely  melted,  moisten  with 
sauce  toumee  (No.  19),  and  stew  them  on  the  corner  of 
the  stove  for  an  hour ;  skim  off  the  grease,  and  rub  this 
sauce  through  a  tammy.  Put  the  other  whole  cucumbers 
into  some  sauce  tournee,  and  let  them  boil  till  done. 
Then  put  them  in  a  small  basin  with  a  little  salt,  and  a 
tea-spoonful  of  white  vinegar,  let  them  remain  so  for  one 
hour,  then  drain  them  in  a  very  clean  towel,  and  put  them 
in  a  hair  sieve  to  drain.  Put  together  the  puree  of  cu- 
cumbers and  the  sauce  tournee,  in  which  you  have  boiled 
the  cucumbers ;  being  sufficiently  reduced,  thicken  it  with 
yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten,  and  seasoned  with  salt  and  a 
very  little  sugar.  When  the  sauce  is  well  thickened  with 
the  aforesaid  articles,  and  a  little  thick  cream,  put  in  the 
meat  and  cucumbers  together,  and  keep  the  sauce  hot, 
that  the  meat  may  have  a  better  flavour.  This  dish  must 
be  sweet,  not  too  much  so,  but  the  sugar  must  predomi- 
nate. 
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261.  Blanquette  or  Fricassee  of  Veal  a  la  Paysanne — 

{Country woman! s  Fricassee.^ 

Roast  the  veal  jas  above,  cut  it  in  the  same  way,  boil  down 
the  sauce  tournee  (No.  19),  season  well,  put  the  veal  into 
the  sauce  before  the  thickening ;  chop  some  parsley  very 
fine,  and  put  it  in  with  the  juice  oF  half  a  lemon  before 
you  mix  it  with  the  thickening;  stir  the  stewpan  round 
without  using  a  spoon,  and  send  up  to  table  quite  hot. 

N,  B. — This  is  a  very  good  method,  but  if  you  can  cut 
your  veal  whilst  quite  hot,  it  will  be  a  great  improvement^ 
as  the  sauce  will  then  be  better  imbibed  by  the  meat. 

262.  Scollops  of  Sweetbreads  with  Green  Peas. 

Take  four  fine  sweetbreads,  let  them  disgorge,  and  blanch 
them  thoroughly.  Next,  cut  them  into  scollops,  as  large 
as  possible.  Mask  them  in  a  saute-pan,  or  frying-pan, 
with  melted  butter  and  a  little  salt.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
before  you  send  up,  fry  them  lightly  over  a  stove,  with  a 
clear  fire,  turn  them  round,  and  when  done,  drain  the 
butter,  and  put  a  little  glaze  into  the  pan.  Keep  stirring 
the  sweetbreads  in  the  glaze ;  dish  them  miroton  way, 
and  send  up  the  peas  in  the  middle. 

When  you  have  sweetbreads  left  at  table,  cut  them  into 
scollops,  make  them  hot  in  a  little  light  glaze,  and  after 
having  dished  them  miroton  way,  mask  them  with  the 
peas.  Scollops  of  sweetbreads  are  easier  to  dress,  when 
you  put  between  them  a  slice  of  fried  bread  cut  round, 
and  the  green  peas  in  the  middle ;  without  the  fried  bread 
they  do  not  keep  the  shape  in  which  you  dish  them. 

263.     Scotch  Scollops  of  Veal. 

When  you  have  had  a  large  party,  and  wish  to  practise 
a  little  economy  after  your  previous  expense,  reserve 
from  your  dinner  a  small  bit  of  the  sous  noix  of  a  leg  of 
veal  *.  Cut  some  slices  off  it  of  the  shape  of  a  heart» 
which  season  with  salt  and   pepper.      Take  the  paste 

•  The  flat  white  part  of  the  leg  under  the  thick  part. 
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brush  and  the  yolk  of  a  single  egg,  rub  the  veal  with  it, 
and  dip  this  into  crumbs  of  bread,  afterwards  in  the 
melted  butter,  and  again  in  bread  crumbs.  Put  very 
little  of  the  butter  in  a  saut6-pan  or  frying-pan,  and  put 
the  slices  of  veal  into  it ;  fry  them  very  briskly,  of  a 
very  good  colour,  and  drain  them,  and  dress  them  one 
over  the  other  round  the  dish,  and  serve  over  them  a 
good  Italian  sauce  (No.  23,)  or  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce,  No.  17).  If  you  have  no  sauce,  make  a  Uttle  in 
the  following  manner. 

264.    Receipt  for  the  Sauce. 

Put  in  a  stewpan  a  very  small  bit  of  fresh  butter,  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  one  shalot,  and  one  or  two  mushrooms, 
if  you  are  able  to  procure  them ;  then  fry  them  over  a 
very  slow  fire  till  the  flour  becomes  brown  ;  moisten  with 
boiling  water,  salt,  pepper,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  thyme, 
(;loves,  &c. ;  add  to  these  a  small  bit  of  glaze,  and  skim 
this  sauce  when  well  done  ;  drain  it  through  a  hair  sieve, 
and  serve  under  the  cutlets,  &,c. 

265.     The  Attelets  of  Sweetbreads  d  Vltalienne — 

(The  Italian  Way). 

Take  some  fine  sweetbreads,  as  white  as  can  be  pro- 
cured. Blanch  them  and  stew  them  as  directed  above. 
When  done,  drain  them ;  and  when  cold,  cut  them  into 
squares  of  about  an  inch.  Put  those  squares  into 
sauce  for  attelets  (No.  53),  and  let  them  cool.  When 
the  sauce  is  cold,  skewer  the  squares,  alternately,  with  a 
bit  of  calfs  udder  ready  done,  using  silver  skewers,  and 
give  them  as  nearly  as  possible  a  square  shape,  all  of  a 
size.  Then  give  them  a  good  shape  with  the  sauce ;  dip 
them  into  crumbs  of  bread  only.  Now  give  them  a  com- 
plete square  shape,  and  dip  them  into  an  omelet  of  four 
eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  together  with  a  little  salt^ 
cover  them  over  again  with  crumbs  of  bread,  which  level 
OTth  a  knife.  Next  powder  some  crumbs  of  bread  on 
the  cover  of  a  stewpan^  and  lay  the  attelets  over  them . 
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The  moment  you  are  going  to  send  tip  to  table,  fry  them 
of  a  fine  brown,  and  sauce  them  with  a  brown  or  white 
Italian  sauce  (Nos.  23  and  24,)  according  to  your 
fancy* 

266.     Small  Cases  of  Scollops  of  Sweetbreads. 

Let  the  sweetbreads  disgorge  and  be  blanched  as  above. 
When  they  have  been  tying  for  a  time  in  cold  water^ 
make  small  scollops  of  them,  and  mix  them  with  a 
dussel  sauce,  whicn  is  to  be  made  in  the  following 
manner : — 

Take  half  a  pint  of  mushrooms,  four  or  five  shalots,  a 
Kttle  parsley,  and  chop  the  whole  very  fine  separately* 
Next  rasp  a  little  fat  bacon,  put  a  small  lump  of  fresh 
butter.  Stew  the  fine  herbs  over  a  slow  fiie,  and  put 
the  scollops  with  them  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  aiKl  a 
little  pounded  spice.  When  done,  drain  all  the  fat; 
then  put  the  scollops  into  small  paper  cases  fried  in  olive 
oil,  and  put  to  them  plenty  of  fine  herbs*  Then  strew 
over  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  fried  in  butter.  Lay  the 
paper  cases  for  a  moment  in  the  oven,  and  when  you  are 

foing  to  serve  up,  pour  into  each  of  them  a  little  thin 
Dspagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17),  when  you  have 
squeezed  the  juice  of  a  lemon ;  but  contrive  to  drain  all 
the  fat,  and  serve  very  hot 

267.     Croquets  of  Sweetbread. 

Take  such  sweetbreads  as  have  already  been  served,  cut 
them  into  as  small  dice  as  possible.  Have  some  good 
veloute  (No.  21)  boiled  down  ready.  Throw  the  dice 
of  sweetbreads  into  the  veloute,  and  give  them  a  boil^ 
that  they  may  taste  of  the  sauce.  Then  lay  them  on  a 
plate  to  cool.  When  cold,  roll  them  into  any  shape  you 
like,  round,  oval,  or  long.  Of  all  things  avoid  giving 
them  the  shape  of  pears,  as  some  persons  do,  for  in  that 
case  they  must  be  more  handled,  without  at  all  improving 
the  quality.  Serve  up  with  parsley,  fried  green,  in  the 
middle. 
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268.    Rissole  of  Sweetbread. 

Make  the  same  preparation  as  for  the  Croquets,  then 
take  some  of  the  trimming  of  puff  paste,  fill  up  with 
floor  that  it  may  not  be  too  delicate,  then  spread  the  paste 
with  the  rolling-pin,  very  thin ;  moisten  the  part  round 
the  meat,  with  the  paste  first  dipped  in  water ;  turn  up 
the  paste  ronnd  the  meat,  and  give  it  a  good  shape  with 
yoiir  hand,  take  a  paste  cutter,  and  cut  them  all  of  an 
equal  size,  dip  them  in  flour,  fry  them  of  a  good  colour, 
and  serve  up  with  fried  parsley  in  the  middle. 


269.     Calf  8  Brain  en  Matelotte—(in  Hotchpot). 

Take  three  brains  of  an  equal  size.  Strip  them  of  the 
upper  skin,  let  them  disgorge  in  water;  then  blanch 
them  in  water,  salt,  and  a  little  vinegar.  When  done, 
drain  them,  and  put  some  slices  of  fat  bacon  round  the 
stewpan,  put  the  brains  on,  or  all  round  the  bacon ; 
season  the  braize  with  a  bunch  well  seasoned  (see  No. 
5,)  salt,  pepper,  one  small  onion,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lemon,  a  smsJl  bit  of  butter,  and  a  spoonful  of  broth ;  let 
them  sweat  on  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  where  keep  them 
till  you  serve  up  ;  have  some  bread  fried  of  the  shape  of 
cocks'-combs,  set  it  in  the  dish  and  put  the  brains 
between,  and  cover  over  the  brains  with  the  matelotte 
sance. 


270.     Calfs  Brain  a  la  Maitre  d'HoteU- 

{Steward's  Way). 

Let  them  be  prepared  as  above.  Cut  some  bread  into 
the  shape  oi  cocks'-combs,  which  fry  in  butter  till  of  a 
fine  colour.  Dish  them  between  each  half  of  the  brains, 
which  you  have  divided,  and  cover  the  brains  over  with 
a  maitre  d'hotel,  steward's  sauce  (No.  31). 
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271.     Calfs  Brain  with  Fried  Parsley  au  Beure  Noir — 

(with  Black  Butter.) 

The  same  as  above  with  regard  to  the  stewing.  Fry 
separately  some  parsley  very  green,  and  likewise  some 
butter  in  a  frying-pan,  till  such  time  as  it  ceases 
sparkling.  Then  put  the  brains  into  a  dish,  with  the 
parsley  in  the  middle,  and  for  the  sauce,  put  with  the 
brown  butter  a  spoonful  of  vinegar,  some  salt  and  pepper, 
and  pour  it  under  the  brains. 

272.     Marinade  of  Calfs  Brain. 

In  case  you  should  have  any  brains  left  from  dinner, 
make  a  marinade  cuite,  (stewed  pickle,  see  page  98),  and 
give  a  boil  to  the  brains  in  it.  Then  drain  them  and  wrap 
them  up  in  paste. — (See  Paste  for  frying.) 

273.     Calfs  Brain,  Love-Apple  Sauce. 

These  are  to  be  prepared  and  done  as  those  above.  Cut 
slices  of  bread  in  the  shape  of  cocks'-combs,  fry  and 
glaze  them,  and  dish  them  between  the  brains  with  the 
love-apple  sauce  under  them.  Mind  that  the  fried  bread 
for  those  sorts  of  dishes  should  be  made  of  the  shape  of 

cocks'-combs,  ^^^^    and  put  in  the  dish  with  a  little 

white  of  eggs  and  flour  mixed  together,  and  put  in  a 
comer  of  the  stove. 


274.     Tendrons  of  Veal  a  la  Jardiniere. 

Tendrons  are  found  at  the  extremity  of  the  ribs.  Pre- 
viously to  your  detaching  them,  remove  the  dry  bone 
which  is  next  to  them  ;  tnen  sever  them  from  the  bone, 
and  scollop  them  in  the  shape  of  oysters.  Set  them  to 
disgorge  the  blood,  that  they  may  be  made  very  white. 
Next  blanch  them  through.  Let  them  cool.  When 
cold,  pare  them  of  a  good  form,  and  put  them  in  a  stew- 
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pan  wrapped  up  in  layers  of  bacon.  Put  in  a  carrot, 
an  onion,  a  bay-leaf,  a  few  branches  of  fresh-gathered 
thyme,  and  salt  and  pepper;  moisten  them  with  good 
broth,  or  with  a  poele,  if  you  have  any,  and  let  them 
stew  for  four  hours  as  gently  as  you  can.  When  they 
are  done,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a  saute,  (or 
frying-pan,)  with  a  little  glaze.  Keep  stirring  them  over 
the  fire,  that  they  may  get  the  taste  of  the  glaze.  Dish 
them  miroton  way,  and  serve  la  jardiniere  in  the  middle*. 
The  tendons  of  veal  require  to  be  very  well  done,  and 
are  consequently  difficult  to  dress ;  then  have  some 
croutons  (crusts)  of  bread  fried  of  a  nice  colour,  which 
put  them  between ;  this  will  enable  you  to  dish  them 
more  tastefully,  and  you  must  put  the  sauce,  of  whatever 
kind  it  is,  into  the  middle,  whether  raacedonian  (No.  54), 
pea,  jardinidre,  cucumber,  &c.  &c. 


275.     Tendons  of  Veal  with  Green  Peas,  Brown. 

Whatever  sauce  you  may  wish  to  serve  the  tendons  of 
veal  with,  they  should  always  be  dressed  as  directed 
above.  They  may  be  served  in  different  ways,  that  is, 
either  white  or  brown,  which  is  explained  in  the  article 
of  Sauces.  The  tendons  k  I'Espagnole  (tendons  with 
Spanish  sauce)  are  to  be  drained  an  hour  before  you 
send  them  up.  When  you  have  ascertained  that  there 
is  no  more  fat  left,  put  them  with  the  peas,  that  they 
may  acquire  their  flavour  ;  give  them  one  or  two  boils, 
then  dish  them  miroton  way,  and  cover  them  over  with 
the  peas  a  TEspagnole  (peas  with  Spanish  sauce,  No. 
89,)  with  croutons  (crusts  of  bread)  as  above. 

♦  La  jardiniere  means  the  gardener's  wife.  Any  vegetable  of 
good  appearance  may  be  used  for  this  dish ;  those  most  particu- 
larly used  are  carrots,  turnips,  asparagus,  ;xreen  peas,  heads  of 
cauliflowers,  artichoke-bottoms,  mushrooms,  French  beans,  Wind- 
sor beans,  &c.  They  should,  however,  be  used  only  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  in  the  highest  perfection. 
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276.     Tendons  of  Veal  with  Green  Peas,  White. 

Braize  the  tendons  as  before.  When  they  are  done, 
drain  them,  and  glaze  them  in  a  saut6-pan  or  frying* 
pan.  Dish  them  miroton  way,  and  put  the  peas  in  the 
middle. — (See  the  articles  green  peas,  white,  or  brown.) 

277.      Tendons  of  Veal  with  Cabbage,  Lettuce  a  VEs- 
pagnole — (with  Spanish  Sauce,) 


Braize  and  glaze  the  tendons  as  above.  Then  take  some 
braized  lettuce. — (See  sheeps'  tongues,  No.  210.)  Dish 
the  tendons  miroton  way  ;  that  is,  a  tendon  and  a  lettuce 
alternately,  and  cover  them  over  with  an  Espagnole 
(Spanish  sauce,  No.  17),  putting  the  jardiniere  (see  No» 
274)  into  the  middle. 

278.     Tendons  of  Veal  en  Marinade,  Dites  au  Soleil^^ 

'{Pickled  Tendons  of  Veal.) 

If  you  have  any  tendons  that  have  been  sent  to  table,  and 
are  returned  untouched,  you  cannot  send  them  up  a  se- 
cond time  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  as  they  no  longer 
retain  their  fine  colour.  Put  them  into  a  marinade  cuite 
(slewed  pickle,  page  98),  and  then  in  paste. — (See  paste 
for  frying.)  Fry  them  of  a  nice  colour,  and  serve  them 
up  with  a  poivrade  (brown  sharp  sauce,  No.  27),  or  with 
love-apple  sauce  (No.  92). 

279.     Tendons  of  Veal,  en  Haricots  Vierges. 

Braize  them  as  above,  and  cover  them  with  a  white 
haricot  (No.  70). 

280.     Tendons  of  Veal  in  Chipolata. 

Braize  the  tendons  as  above.  The  chipolata  is  made  in 
the  following  manner.  Have  some  chestnuts  ready  peeled 
and  boiled  ;  take  a  few  small  sausages,  which  twist  to 
make  them  very  short,  prick  them  with  a  fork,  and  put 
them  in  a  saut6-pan  in  the  oven  ;  when  done,  drain  the 
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fat,  and  add  some  small  ODions  stewed  very  white, 
bits  of  bacon,  the  breast  part,  cat  into  the  shape  of  corks, 
which  also  should  be  stewed  white,  and  some  mushrooms, 
which  you  stew  with  some  sauce  toumee  (No.  19^.^ 
When  the  sauce  is  in  a  proper  state  of  forwaidoess,  skim 
all  the  fat,  and  thicken  it;  put  in  all  the  ingredients,  and 
after  having  dished  the  tendons  in  the  shape  of  a  miroton, 
or  one  upon  another  round  the  dish,  put  the  chipolata  inio 
the  middle,  but  keep  some  of  the  sauce  to  cover  the  ten- 
dons. You  may  add  some  cocks'-combs,  &c.  It  is  al- 
most unnecessary  to  obser\'e,  that  all  the  ingredients  of  the 
chipolata  should  be  done  separately,  and  put  into  the 
sauce  when  ready  to  ser\'e  up.  When  you  want  to  serte 
the  chipolata  white,  you  should  use  white  sauce  instead 
of  brown;  the  reason  for  having  two  coloarB  is,  that 
sometimes  in  spite  of  your  endeavours  to  keep  the  ten 
dons,  as  well  as  all  the  other  ingredients,  white,  you  can 
only  succeed  in  obtaining  a  darkish  colour.     In  timt  case, 

Jou  should  make  the  chipolata  brown.  This  is  an  excel- 
mt  dish,  but  has  not  a  very  prepossessing  appearance,  as 
the  tendons  do  not  dress  well.  Even  if  well  done,  it  never 
looks  well,  and  if  it  be  ill  done,  it  is  absolutely  uneatable* 

281.     Tendons  of  Veal  with  the  Purie  of  Chestnuts. 

The  tendons  are  served  with  all  sorts  of  pur^,  either  of 
peas,  celery,  sorrel,  onions,  mushrooms,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
useless  to  repeat  similar  observations.  Tendons  with  a 
purde  must  always  be  glazed,  and  dished  miroton  way 
when  served  in  the  first  course  with  any  sort  of  purees  in 
the  middle.  Observe,  that  whenever  you  wish  to  give  a 
good  appearance  to  this  dish,  you  must  put  between  each 
tendon,  a  crust  of  fried  bread  glazed,  otherwise  the  ten- 
dons will  not  dress  becomingly. 

282.     Calves^  Ears  Farced  and  Fried. 

Take  eight  or  twelve  calves'  ears,  and  let  them  disgorge. 
Blanch  them,  and  be  particular  to  clean  away  all  the  hair 

o  2 
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they  have  inside  ;  then  stew  them  in  a  blanc. — (See  calf  s 
head,  No.  300.)  When  the  ears  are  done  enough,  that  is 
when  you  can  stick  your  knife  in  them ;  drain,  and 
let  them  cool ;  then  introduce  a  farce  fine  (see  farce, 
fowl  k  la  creme)  into  the  hollow  part.  Give  the  ear  the 
shape  of  a  horn.  Dip  it  into  an  omelet,  and  crumbs  of 
bread  twice  successively,  and  then  fry  them  till  they  are 
of  a  fine  brown.  Serve  them  under  a  maitre  d' hotel 
gras  (thick  steward* s-sauce,)  or  love-apple  sauce. 

283.     Calves*  Ears,  Love-Apple  Sauce. 

These  are  to  be  done  as  above  directed,  more  particularly 
when  they  are  very  white,  othenvise  serve  them  fried.  Slit 
with  your  knife  the  part  of  the  gristle  all  round.  Cut  the 
thickest  side  very  flat,  that  they  may  stand  upright.  Dish 
them  en  fleurons  it  blanc,  (like  flowers,)  over  the  love-apple 
sauce.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  explain  this  dish  accu- 
rately. Bind  the  thinnest  part  of  the  ears  in  two,  and 
split  them  several  times  at  equal  distance.  When  you 
turn  the  tendon  on  the  other  side,  they  have  a  beautiful 
effect,  and  are  excellent  eating. 

284.     Calves*  Ears  with  Green  Dutch  Sauce. 

As  above,  very  white,  and  the  Dutch  green  sauce  under  it. 
The  green  Dutch  sauce  is  a  Sauce  tournee  (No.  19), 
boiled  down,  and  green  extract  of  parsley  (No.  64)  in  it, 
with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  little  cayenne. 

285.     Calves^  Ears  with  the  Kavigotte  Sauce, 

Are  to  be  done  as  those  above,  and  slit  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  served  up  with  ravigotte  sauce  (No.  29).  The 
advantage  of  this  entree  is,  that  you  can  serve  up  the 
same  meat  two  or  three  times,  in  different  forms,  and 
with  a  different  flavour. 
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286.     Calf  ^8  Liver  Larded  and  Roasted. 

Take  a  fine  calFs  liver  of  a  light  colour.  Lard  it  as  a  fri- 
candeau,  and  pickle  it  in  vinegar  with  an  onion  cut  into 
slices,  some  stalks  of  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  thyme,  and  a 
bay-leaf.  When  it  has  been  marinaded  for  four-and- 
twenty  hours  in  the  pickle,  fasten  it  on  a  spit,  roast  it,  and 
baste  it  frequently  with  the  marinade.  Then  glaze  it  with 
a  light  glaze,  as  it  is  naturally  of  a  black  colour.  Serve 
under  it  a  brown  sharp  sauce  (No.  27).  This  is  but  a 
common  dish,  but  has  an  excellent  taste  when  skilfully 
dressed. 

287.     Scollops  of  Calfs  Liver  with  Fine  Herbs, 

Take  a  nice  calPs  liver  as  white  as  possible,  cut  it  into 
slices,  of  a  good  and  equal  shape.  Dip  them  in  the  flour, 
and  fry  them  in  a  black  frying-pan,  of  a  nice  colour, 
with  a  little  butter.  When  they  are  done,  put  them  in  a 
dish,  and  take  some  fine  herbs  which  you  have  previously 
shaped  fine,  such  as  parsley,  shalots,  mushrooms,  &c. — 
Stew  them  slowly  on  the  fire  with  a  little  butter,  and  when 
the  herbs  are  sufficiently  done,  add  a  tea-spoonful  of 
flour,  and  moisten  with  gravy,  if  you  have  any,  or  with 
water,  and  add  a  small  bit  of  glaze.  When  done,  put  the 
liver  in  the  sauce,  which  warm,  but  do  not  allow  it  to  boilj 
add  a  little  salt,  pepper,  lemon,  and  serve  very  hot. 

This  dish  cannot  be  served  in  this  country,  as  nobody 
will  sell  the  number  required  for  a  dish. 

This  is  again  a  common  dish,  yet  it  is  very  palatable. — 
You  may  put  the  liver  in  the  sauce ;  but  mind  that  it  does 
not  boil.     It  is  a  dish  for  a  breakfast  k  la  fourchette. 

288.     TTie  petites   Noix  of  Shoulders   of    Veal   with 

Sorrel  ♦. 

The  petites  noix  in  Paris  are  generally  sold  at  the  rate  of 
a  half  pound  of  meat.  Ten  or  even  twelve  are  required 
for  a  dish  for  the  first  course,  which  is  a  very  dainty  dish 

•  The  petites  nobc  are  to  be  found  on  the  side  of  a  shoulder  of 
veal. 
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for  those  people  who  know  how  to  eat  it.  In  general  they 
are  very  rat,  for  which  reason  you  are  forced  to  send  them 
up  to  table  with  the  fat,  as  it  keeps  the  noix  mellow.  Set 
tkem  to  disgorge  as  you  did  the  tendons.     Trim  a  stew- 

Em  with  layers  of  bacon,  put  in  the  noix  after  having 
anched  them,  and  give  them  a  pleasing  shape.  Thea 
moisten  with  a  pottle  *,  and  stew  them  for  an  hour  on  a 
very  slow  fire.  Next  drain  them,  and  glaze  them  at  two 
dirorent  times.  Dish  them  in  a  circle,  and  put  the  sorrel 
in  the  middle. 

289.     The  Noix  of  Shoulder  of  Veal  with  Endive. 

These  are  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
above ;  but  you  put  endives,  either  white  or  brown,  instead 
of  sorreU 

290.     Calfs  Feet  Plain. 

Take  some  nice  white  calf's  feet,  bone  them  as  far  as  the 
joint ;  set  them  to  disgorge,  and  stew  them  in  a  blanc. — 
(See  calPs  head,  No.  300.)  When  they  are  done,  drain 
them  and  send  them  up  quite  hot,  with  parsley  and  butter 
in  a  sauce-boat. 

291.     Calf's  Feet  Marinade. 

Prepare  the  feet  as  above.  Make  a  marinade  cuite,  (boiled 
pickle,  see  page  98,)  and  some  paste  for  frying.  Serve 
them  up  with  fried  parsley  on  a  poivrade  (No.  26),  in  the 
middle. — (See  sauces.)  This  dish  may  be  made  very 
economically.  When  you  make  a  calf's  feet  jelly  do  not 
let  the  feet  be  too  much  done,  then  make  a  marinade 
cuite  (page  98),  and  put  the  calf's  feet  to  boil  in  it  for 
half  an  hour ;  let  them  cool  in  a  good  shape,  put  them  in 
the  batter  to  fry,  and  serve  under  the  poivrade  (browa 
sharp  sauce.  No.  27),  or  tomata  sauce  (No.  92). 

*  See  the  page  referred  to  in  the  Index  under  this  name. 
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292.     Calves'  Feet,  farcis  en  SoleU— {Stuffed  Calves' 

Feet.) 

Stew  a  few  calves'  feet  as  above.  When  they  are  done, 
drain  them.  Then  make  a  little  farce  fine  (fine  force- 
meat).— (In  order  to  prevent  too  frequent  repetitions  in  a 
work  of  this  kind,  I  have  shewn  the  manner  of  making  the 
different  farces  or  forcemeats,  in  a  separate  chapter.)^ 
When  you  have  stuffed  the  middle  of  the  calves'  feet  with 
the  farce,  give  them  a  round  shape,  then  dip  them  into  an 
omelet,  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  into  crumbs 
of  bread  twice  over,  and  fry  them  till  they  are  of  a  fine 
brown.  Serve  them  up  with  fried  parsley  very  green,  and 
send  up  the  brown  sharp  sauce,  or  poivrde  (No.  27),  ia 
a  boat,  or  the  sauce  tomata. 


293.       Calf's    Feet,    a   la    Poulette—{Calfs  Feet 

Chicken  fFay,) 

Stew  them  in  a  blanc,  like  those  above.  Dish  them,  and 
pour  the  sauce  over  them. — (See  for  the  sauce,  sheep's 
brains  with  maitre  d'hotel.  No.  31.)  If  you  were  to  put 
them  in  the  sauce,  they  would  not  look  so  well.  Mind, 
drain  them  well  before  you  put  them  into  the  dish, 

29J.    Loin  of  Veal  Roasted. 

Take  a  fine  loin  of  veal,  which  cut  quite  square.  Intro- 
duce attelets,  or  skewers,  in  the  flank  which  you  have 
rolled  up.  Then  fix  it  on  the  spit,  and  cover  it  with  but- 
tered paper.  Take  the  paper  off  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  you  send  the  joint  up,  that  it  may  be  of  a  nice 
brown  colour.     Gravy  alone  is  requisite  under  the  joint, 

295.     Loin  of  Veal  a  la  Bechamel — (Loin  of  Veal  with 

Bechamel,) 

When  you  have  served  a  loin  of  veal,  and  very  little  has 
been  eaten  of  it,  take  off  the  fillet,  cover  the  whole  with 
some  buttered  paper,  and  put  it  to  warm  in  the  oven ; 
when  well  warmed,  make  a  blanquette  with  what  you 
have  taken  out ;  replace  it  in  the  fillet,  and  serve  up  very 
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hot.  This  is  as  good  as  a  new  dish,  and  looks  as  well. — 
Obsene,  that  thesejemoves  are  to  be  served  only  with  the 
dessert,  by  which  is  meant,  whatever  is  left  in  the  parlour  ; 
the  following  remove  is  of  the  same  kind. 

296.  Loin  of  Veal  a  la  Creme. 

The  same  as  No.  294.  As  soon  as  it  is  done,  take  off 
the  fillet  and  -cut  it  in  scollops,  which  throw  into  the 
sauce  h  blanquette.  Put  this  blanquette  into  the  aper- 
ture, and  send  up  with  the  same  sauce  under  it. 

297.  Calfs  Head  Plain. 

Take  a  nice  calPs  head  and  bone  it,  that  is  to  say,  take 
off  the  bones  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  of  the  nose,  which  you 
cut  off  as  close  to  the  eyes  as  possible.  Then  put  all 
this  into  a  large  vessel  with  warm  water,  to  wash  and 
disgorge  the  blood,  or  otherwise  the  head  would  look 
reddish.  Then  blanch  it  thoroughly  and  let  it  cool.  Now 
make  a  blanc  in  the  following  manner :  one  pound  of  beef 
suet  cut  into  dice,  one  pound  of  fat  bacon,  also  cut  into 
dice,  half  a  pound  of  butter,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  salt 
and  pepper,  one  or  two  onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  sea- 
soned with  thyme,  bay  leaves,  cloves,  mace,  allspice,  and 
water  enough  to  cover  the  calf's  head.  When  the  blanc 
has  boiled  tor  an  hour,  fold  the  head  up  in  a  clean  towel, 
let  it  boil  in  that  blanc  for  about  three  hours.  When 
done,  drain  it.  Take  out  the  tongue,  flay  it,  and  then 
replace  it.  A  calf's  head  must  be  served  up  quite  hot, 
with  a  sauce  called  au  pauvre  homme  (poor  man's  sauce)^ 
namely,  minced  shalots,  parsley  ditto,  vinegar,  salt  and 
pepper,  and  the  brains  well  minced. 

298.  Cal/*s  Head,  with  Love-Apple  Sauce. 

The  same  as  in  No.  297 ;  with  this  difference  only,  thai 
it  is  to  be  covered  over  with  love-apple  sauce  (No.  92). 
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299.  Calf  ^8  Head  Bigarree — (Party -coloured). 

Take  a  nice  calf's  head,  which  prepare  as  in  No.  297  ; 
drain  it  whilst  hot,  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  it  a  good 
shape  ;  then  divide  it  into  parts,  which  squeeze  hard  be- 
tween two  dishes,  placing  a  heavy  weight  over,  and  let 
them  cool.  When  quite  cold,  dip  one  half  into  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  well  beaten  up  with  butter,  and  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  then  into  crumbs  of  bread.  This  is  to  be 
repeated  twice.  Do  the  same  with  the  other  half,  only 
add  plenty  of  chopped  parsley  to  the  crumbs  of  breads 
that  it  may  be  made  quite  green.  (Have  some  butter 
melted,  and  dipping  a  paste-brush  into  the  butter,  shake 
it  over  the  crumbs  of  the  bread,  otherwise  the  bread  will 
burn  in  the  oven  ;  this  method  preserves  the  colour.  Do 
not  forget  a  little  salt  and  pepper  in  the  crumbs  of  bread.) 
Next  put  both  halves  of  the  head  into  the  oven  till  they 
are  of  a  nice  brown  colour,  and  serve  up  with  either  a 
sharp  sauce,  an  Italian  (No.  2'i),  or  a  love-apple  sauce. 
When  you  have  no  other  sauce  by  you  but  a  little  glaze, 
make  some  good  melted  butter,  and  put  to  it  some 
blanched  and  chopped  parsley,  some  salt  and  Cayenne 
pepper,  and  the  brains  chopped.  Add  a  small  bit  of  glaze 
or  portable  soup,  and  you  will  find  this  sauce  as  good  as 
many  others. 

300.  Calf  8  Head  du  Puits  Certain. 

Bone  a  calf's  head.  Make  a  farce  or  force  meat  with 
veal,  fat  bacon,  and  sweet  herbs,  chopped  fine  and  highly 
seasoned.  Add  to  it  two  or  three  yolks  of  eggs.  When 
made,  stuff  the  calf's  head  with  it,  and  sew  it  up  all 
round,  to  prevent  the  stuffing  from  falling  out ;  then  wrap 
it  up  in  a  cloth,  put  it  into  a  braizing-pan  with  an  abun- 
dance of  slices  of  veal  and  layers  of  bacon,  seasoned  with 
carrots,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  thyme,  bay-leaf,  and  spice  ; 
moisten  with  a  glass  of  white  wine,  and  a  ladle-full  of 
broth.  Let  it  stew  for  four  hours,  and  serve  up  with  a 
financiere  (financier's  ragout,  No.  75).  You  must  reduce 
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a  glass  of  Madeira  to  put  in  the  sauce,  as  it  should  be 
highly  seasoned. 

301.    Calf  8  Head  a  la  Chambord. 

Dress  it  as  in  No.  297.  When  finished  and  drained,  take 
pieces  of  pickled  cucumbers  and  truffles  cut  into  the  shape 
of  nails,  with  which  symmetrically  stick  the  head ;  then 
sauce  it  with  a  financidre  (financier's  sauce,  No.  75), 

rmished,  larded  sweetbreads,  large  quenelles,  pigeons  k 
gautier,  and  some  craw-fish,  which  you  have  trimmed, 
by  picking  the  tail,  and  cutting  the  point  of  the  claws,  and 
taking  off  the  smaller  claws. 

N,  B. — All  large  entries  (first-course  dishes)  may 
be  served  as  removes,  as  for  instance,  a  large  noix^ 
of  veal  h  la  bourgeoise  (plain  way,  No.  17),  a  large  car^ 
of  veal  garnished  with  vegetables^  and,  in  short,  whatever 
is  of  too  great  a  magnitude  for  an  entree. 


•  The  noix  U  the  large  flesh  j  part  of  the  leg  to  which  the  udder  is 
attached. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

DISHES  OF  PORK»  HAM»  &c. 


302.  Leg  of  Pork. 

Take  the  leg  of  a  porker»  rub  it  over  with  salt,  and  put  it 
well  covered  with  salt  also  in  a  vessel,  wherein  it  must  be 
left  for  ten  days.  Then  boil  it  in  water,  and  send  it  up 
with  green  cabbage  all  round,  and  a  peas-pudding»  whicn 
must  be  made  as  follows: — 

Take  a  quart  of  dry  pea9,  wash  them  clean,  wrap  them 
np  in  a  clean  towel,  and  throw  them  into  the  same  vessel 
as  the  leg.  When  the  peas  are  done»  strain  them  throu^ 
a  sieve,  put  in  a  large  lump  of  butter,  some  salt,  two 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  poach  the  pudding  wrapped  up  in  a 
clean  towel,  to  make  it  of  a  good  substance. 

303.  Oreen  Peas  with  Bacon,  French  Fashion. 

These  maybe  served  without  any  other  meat;  but  they 
may  also  serve  as  a  sauce  for  tendons,  either  of  veal  or  of 
lamb,  members  of  fowl,  and  giblets  of  turkey.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  however,  that  those  articles  which  are  served  ia 
a  deep  dish,  should  be  cut  up,  as  you  cannot  carve 
them  in  so  much  liquid.  Take  about  a  pound  of  bacon 
from  the  breast,  cut  in  bits  of  an  inch  square,  boil  it  ia 
water  to  extract  the  salt,  then  fry  it  in  a  little  butter  till 
it  becomes  of  a  fine  brown.  Next  handle  some  fine  peas 
and  a  little  fresh  butter  in  cold  water.  After  having 
drained  them,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  the  bacon,  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions.  Let  the  whole  sweat 
over  a  slow  fire.  When  nearly  done,  moisten  with  two 
or  three  spoonsful  of  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17), 
and  a  little  bit  of  sugar.  Boil  them  a  few  minutes.  Send 
up  either  with  or  without  other  meat.  Do  not  neglect 
seasoning  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  but  be  cautious  c^ 
the  brine  of  the  bacon. 
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304.   fVesfphalia  Ham  a  V Essence — {With  Essence,) 

Take  a  small  Westphalia  ham,  and  trim  it  well.  Be  par- 
ticular in  sawing  off  the  knuckle,  in  order  not  to  break 
the  bone  into  splinters.  Keep  it  one  day  in  water,  to 
take  out  the  brine,  and  boil  it  in  plain  water  for  four 
hours.  When  done,  drain  it,  take  off  the  rind,  and  give 
it  a  nice  round  form.  Then  put  it  in  the  oven  for  a  few 
minutes  to  dry  the  fat,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  glazed 
properly.  When  quite  dried,  glaze  it  of  a  fine  colour, 
and  serve  under  it  an  essence. — (See  Sauces.) 

305.    To  Make  Ham  superior  to  Westphalia. 

As  soon  as  the  pig  is  cold  enough  to  be  cut  up,  take  the 
two  hams,  and  cut  out  the  round  bone,  so  as  to  have  the 
ham  not  too  thick :  rub  them  well  with  common  salt,  and 
leave  them  in  a  large  pan  for  three  days ;  when  the  salt 
has  drawn  out  all  the  blood,  throw  the  brine  away,  and 
proceed  as  follows :  for  two  hams  of  about  eighteen  pounds 
each,  take  one  pound  of  moist  sugar,  one  pound  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  mix  them  together, 
and  rub  the  hams  well  with  it,  then  put  them  into  a  vessel 
large  enough  to  contain  them  in  the  liquor,  always  keep- 
ing the  salt  over  them ;  after  they  have  been  in  this  state 
three  days,  throw  over  them  a  bottle  of  good  vinegar. 
One  month  is  requisite  to  cure  them ;  during  which 
period  they  must  be  often  turned  in  the  brine ;  when  you 
take  them  out,  drain  them  well,  powder  them  with  some 
coarse  flour,  and  hang  them  in  a  dry  place.  The  same 
brine  will  ser\e  again,  except  that  you  must  not  put  so 
much  salt  on  the  next  hams  that  you  pickle.  If  the  hams 
are  smaller,  put  only  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  salt,  but 
the  salt  will  not  do  any  harm  if  you  do  not  let  them  re- 
main too  long  in  the  brine;  if  you  can  get  them  smoked, 
they  are  then  not  so  subject  to  be  infected  by  vermin ;  no 
insect  whatever  can  bear  the  bitterness  of  tne  soot ;  the 
smoke  of  wood  is  preferable  to  the  smoke  of  coal.  Be 
particular  that  the  hams  are  hung  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  fire,  otherwise  the  fat  will  melt,  and  they  will  become 
dry  and  hard 
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306.  Ham  with  Madeira. 

Take  in  preference  a  Westmoreland  ham,  which  prepare 
in  the  same  manner  as  directed  above :  but  it  need  not  be 
left  so  long  in  water,  as  it  is  not  so  briny  as  the  West- 
phalia hams  are,  Blanch  it  in  water  only  during  two 
hoars.  Then  drain  it,  and  put  it  into  a  braizing-pan, 
trimmed  with  thin  slices  of  veal  at  the  bottom,  seasoned 
with  carrots,  onions,  parsley,  bay-leaves,  spices,  &c. 
Pour  over  these  two  glasses  of  rich  consomme'  (stock- 
broth.  No.  2),  and  a  bottle  of  Madeira,  let  it  boil  for 
about  a  couple  of  hours.  When  done,  pour  some  of  the 
liquor,  after  having  skimmed  off  the  fat,  to  reduce  to  an 
Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17),  which  is  the  proper 
sauce. 

N.B. — When  the  ham  has  boiled  for  two  hours  in 
the  water,  you  must  trim  it  instantly,  before  you  put  it 
with  the  wine,  that  you  may  send  it  up  the  moment  yoU 
take  it  out  of  the  braize.  Reduce  the  liquor  to  make  the 
glaze  for  it. 

307.  Ham  ivith  Windsor  Beans. 

Boil  the  ham  as  in  No.  304,  glaze  it  in  the  same  manner, 
and  serve  under  it  Windsor  beans,  dressed  as  follows : — 
Take  some  very  small  Windsor  beans,  boil  them  in 
water  with  a  little  salt ;  when  boiled  enough,  take  a  little 
vcloute  (No.  21),  into  which  throw  a  half  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  chopped  parsley  and  winter 
savorj',  toss  the  beans  in  that  sauce  after  having  drained" 
them,  and  dish  the  ham  over  the  beans. 
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VENISON. 


308.  The  Haunch  of  Fenison*. 

It  was  customary  in  France  to  cut  off  a  small  rosette  from 
the  leg,  to  lard  and  then  pickle  it.  In  England  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  put  it  on  the  spit,  then  to  make  some  paste  with 
flour  and  water  only,  and  case  the  venison  with  it,  secur* 
ing  it  with  a  few  sheets  of  paper.  It  cannot  be  done 
thoroughly  in  less  than  four  hours.  It  is  usually  served 
up  with  red  currant  jelly  made  hot  with  a  little  port  wine. 
Tne  women  cooks,  in  England,  put  flour  over  the  roast 
just  before  they  remove  it  from  the  spit :  a  custom  which 
18  utterly  absurd.  I  approve  of  the  practice  of  flouring 
roasted  meat,  if  it  be  done  early  enough  to  imbibe  the 
eravy,  and  get  nicely  browned,  when  it  becomes  very  tasty. 
In  the  other  case,  the  froth  of  the  flour  and  butter  adhere 
to  the  palate,  and  have  an  abominable  taste. 

309.  The  Neck  of  FenUon 

Is  also  to  be  roasted ;  bat  as  it  is  not  nearly  so  thick  as 
the  haunch,  the  paste  may  be  less  thick,  if  you  take  care 
to  stop  the  spit  in  the  under  side  of  the  neck. 

310.  Saddle  of  Fawn,  or  •ChevreuU. 

The  same  as  No.  230.  When  larded,  put  it  into  a  very 
large  vessel  with  salt,  pepper,  and  onions  cut  into  slices, 
parsley,  vinegar,  spices,  &c.  Leave  it  to  pickle  for  two 
or  three  days,  taking  great  care  to  turn  it  frequently  on 
every  side.  Then  roast  it,  and  serve  with  a  poivrade, 
or  brown  sharp  sauce  (No.  27),  under  it.  Mind  that  the 
fillets  and  both  legs  must  be  larded. 

*  The  great  point  in  roasting  venison  is  to  keep  the  fat  as 
much  as  possible  from  melting ;  the  paste  put  over  it  prevents 
the  heat  or  the  fire  from  wasting  it. 
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FOWLS. 


Obiervation. — In  buying  the  fowls  choose  always  white* 
legged  ones ;  their  flesh  is  finer,  and  the  skin  more 
tender ;  they  also  look  better  at  table.  The  manner  of 
fiftttening  fowls  is,  to  separate  them  from  the  other 
cbfckens ;  mix  together  some  oatmeal,  milk,  boiled  pota- 
toes and  bread,  if  you  have  any  left  from  the  table ;  add 
to  the  whole  of  it  a  little  dripping ;  mind  not  to  give 
tliem  too  much  at  a  time,  and  not  more  than  twice  a  day ; 
and  above  all,  keep  them  very  clean.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  fattened,  kill  them,  or  they  will  fall  ill  and  die. 
When  you  find  any  of  your  poultry  sick,  chop  a  few  leeks 
with  their  food,  which  will  cure  them ;  but  when  they 
become  very  fat,  if  you  do  not  kill  them,  they  will  in- 
evitably rot  and  die  away. 


31L  Fowl  au    Consomme — (Fowl   boiled   in   Broth)  ^ 
generally  termed^  Au  Gros  Sel — {With  Coarse  Salt.) 

Take  a  fine  fat  fowl,  the  flesh  and  skin  of  which  are  per- 
fectly white  ;  empty  the  fowl  without  making  too  great  an 
aperture,  singe  it  gently,  and  scald  the  legs,  which  are 
to  be  turned  inside  the  body ;  then  lay  on  it  a  pretty 
thick  layer  of  fat  bacon  ;  fasten  it  tight,  and  let  it  be 
boiled  in  broth,  which  must  boil  before  you  put  it  in, 
otherwise  the  fowl  would  lose  its  white  colour.  If  the 
fowl  is  of  a  larger  size,  it  will  require  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  before  it  is  done  enough :  if  it  is  of  a  common 
size,  one  hour  will  do.  Next  drain  it  in  a  dish,  wipe  off 
all  the  fat,  and  send  it  up  with  a  little  of  the  liquor  in 
which  it  was  boiled,  and  which  has  been  reduced  in  the 
process  from  one  quart  to  half  a  pint  at  least,  with  the 
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addition  of  a  little  salt  in  the  liquor,  and  put  salt  on  the 
breast  of  the  fowl. 


312.     Fowl,  au  Gros  Set — (Fowl  with  Coarse  Salt,) 

The  same  as  above,  with  this  difference  only,  that  you  lay 
both  over  and  under  the  fowl  some  crj'stallized  salt,  which 
has  not  been  pounded. 

313.     Fowl  a  la  Vileroi. 

Take  a  fine  fowl,  which  may  be  known  by  a  skin  of 
bluish  hue  marbled  with  grey :  it  is  to  be  emptied  and 
singed  in  the  same  manner  as  directed  No.  311.  Let 
it  be  trussed,  the  legs  turned  down  outwards :  introduce 
inside  of  the  body  a  small  quantity  of  butter  kneaded 
with  salt  and  lemon-juice.  The  fowl  is  to  be  put  into  an 
oval  stewpan,  with  a  layer  of  fat  bacon  -.next  pour  some 
poel^  over  it. — (See  below.)  As  those  articles  which  are 
poeles*  require  to  preserve  their  whiteness,  they  are  not 
to  be  kept  on  the  fire  so  long  as  others.  It  requires  only 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  a  fowl  to  be  done  in  this 
style.  A  capon  would  require  full  an  hour.  To  be  served 
with  sauce  k  la  financi^re  (financier's  sauce,  No.  75). 

Observation. — As  the  poele  has  no  translation,  it  re- 
tains its  name  ;  it  is  indispensable  in  fine  cookery,  and 
is  made  as  follows : — 

PoeU. 

Take  one  pound  of  beef-suet,  one  pound  of  very  fresh 
butter,  and  one  pound  of  very  fat  bacon  ;  cut  the 
suet  and  the  bacon  into  very  large  dice,  put  them  into 
a  stewpan  with  two  pounds  of  veal  cut  in  the  same 
manner,  fried  till  the  veal  becomes  very  white,  and  then 
moisten  with  about  three  pints  of  clear  boiling  water,  a 
handful  of  salt,  one  bay-leaf,  a  few  sprigs  of  thyme,  one 
onion  stuck  with  three  cloves,  and  a  great  bundle  of  pars- 

*  Pocl^s  is  almost  the  same  operation  as  braizing ;  the  only 
difference  is,  that  what  is  pocl6  must  be-underdone,  and  a  braize 
must  be  done  through. 
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ley  and  green  onions :  let  the  whole  boil  gently  till  the 
onion  is  done,  then  drain  it  through  a  hair-sieve,  and  use 
it  for  any  thing  that  may  want  poele.  The  use  of  |>oele 
is  to  make  every  thing  boiled  in  it  very  white  and  tasty : 
in  the  winter  it  keeps  for  a  week,  and  is  very  useful  in  the 
larder,  particularly  if  you  do  not  put  in  any  of  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  bacon  ;  otherwise,  the  meat  that  you  boil  in  it 
will  turn  quite  red,  on  account  of  the  saltpetre  used  in 
curing  the  bacon. 

314.     Fowl  a  la  Montmorenci — {Montmorency  Fowls,) 

The  same  care  and  attention  are  requisite  in  this  case  as 
in  the  former.  The  fowl  being  trussed  up,  you  have  some 
boiling  water  ready,  then  laying  hold  of  the  fowl  by  the 
saddle,  dip  the  breast  only  into  the  water  in  order  to  give 
additional  firmness  to  the  skin  and  flesh ;  next  dip  it  into 
cold  water.  When  the  fowl  is  quite  cold,  lard  the  whole 
breast  in  the  same  manner  as  a  fricandeau  of  veal,  and 
put  it  into  an  oval  stewpan,  trimmed  all  round  with  fat 
bacon,  and  moisten  with  the  pofile,  but  none  at  the  top. 
There  must  be  a  brisk  fire  over  it,  and  a  slow  one  under 
it,  the  same  as  for  a  fricandeau,  and  it  will  be  done  within 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  most.  Dry  the  bacon  with  a 
salamander,  glaze  of  a  good  colour,  and  send  up,  with 
German  sauce  (No.  20),  or  a  ragout  a  la  royale.  A  ra- 
eout  is  k  r  Allemande  (German  ragout)  when  in  a  sauce  k 
FAlIemande  (German  sauce,)  h.  la  royale  when  with  the 
bechamel  (No.  36),  and  k  lafinancidre  when  with  the 
Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17). 

315.     Fowl  a  la  Cond^, 

Procure  a  nice  fowl,  singe  and  truss  it  up  as  above ;  slit 
the  breast^  and  introduce  small  slices  of  truffles  cut  into 


the  following  shape  ^^^^  into  the  slits  that   you  have 


made :  cover  the  whole  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  let  it  be 
stewed  as  above.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  whea 
you  pour  out  the  bacon,  not  to  derange  the  symmetry. 
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This  dish  requires  to  be  garnished  in  imitation  of  a  cham- 
bord  (No.  T7),  with  larded  sweetbread,  cocks'-combs, 
pigeons  k  la  gautier,  large  quenelles  k  la  cuillifere,  and 
financier's  sauce  (No.  75). 


316.  Fowl  a  la  Turque— {Turkish  Fowls.) 

Empty  a  fine  fowl,  and  be  particular  in  washing  the  inside 
of  it  with  very  hot  water;  if  you  leave  any  blood  in  it, 
the  rice  will  be  full  of  scum.  Your  rice  having  boiled 
sufficient  time  in  rich  consomme  (stock-broth),  season 
it  with  salt,  and  introduce  some  into  the  body  of  the  fowl, 
which  you  next  roast,  well  wrapped  up  in  layers  of  bacon, 
and  in  paper ;  it  requires  an  hour  to  have  it  sufficiently 
done.  Send  it  up  with  rice  round  the  fowl,  the  same  as 
you  have  used  to  put  inside,  only  add  to  it  two  spoonsful 
of  very  good  bechamel  (No.  36)  well  seasoned ;  do  not 
let  it  hie  too  thin,  and  pour  a  little  velout6  (No.  21)  over 
the  fowl.     Take  particular  care  to  keep  the  fowl  white. 

317.  Ponlarde  au  Ris — (Fowl  with  Rice.) 

Wash  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Carolina  rice  in  water, 
which  you  must  pour  away  till  it  becomes  quite  clear, 
and  the  rice  retains  no  odour.  Have  a  good  and  white 
fowl  well  dressed,  wash  the  inside  with  hot  water,  then 
put  the  fowl  in  an  oval  stewpan  with  the  rice,  and  an 
onion  with  two  cloves  stuck  into  it,  and  some  salt.  Let  it 
boil  gently  for  an  hour  and  half,  then  take  out  the  onion 
and  the  cloves,  and  skim  all  the  fat.  Serve  this  fowl 
with  the  rice,  but  mind  that  the  rice  must  not  be  too 
liquid,  or  it  will  have  a  bad  appearance.  This  is  a  cheap 
dish,  and  is  very  wholesome,  excellent  diet. 

318.    Fowl  a  la  Dreux, 

The  fowl  to  be  singed  and  trussed  up  as  above.  In  order 
to  give  it  additional  firmness,  use  boiling  water,  as  in 
No.  317.     Cut  some  ham  into  long  squares ;  lard  the 
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breast  of  the  fowl  with  them  ia  imitation  of  a  small  draft- 
board*  put  it  into  the  stewpaa  as  above,  and  moisten  with 
poel^. — (See  No.  313.)  The  same  time,  and  no  longer^ 
is  requisite  for  the  fowl  to  be  completely  done.  To  this 
must  be  added,  the  sauce  k  TAUemande  (German  sauce, 
No.  20).  Observe,  the  pieces  of  ham  must  not  be  too 
large,  and  must  be  carefully  stuck  in  at  equal  distances 
so  as  to  represent  a  draft- board  ;  when  done  glaze  the 
ham  to  make  it  shine, 

319.    Fowl 9  v^th  Oreen  Oysters, 

Singe  and  truss  a  nice  fowl,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan 
the  same  as  in  No.  313.  When  done  enough,  drain  it, 
and  send  it  up  with  oyster  sauce  as  follows  : — 

Oyiter^Sauce  for  Fowl  or  Turkey. — Take  two  dozen  or 
more  oysters,  and  take  care  to  preserve  all  the  liquor 
when  you  open  them.  'Put  them  into  a  small  stewpan 
with  the  liquor,  and  add  to  it  a  spoonful  of  water.  When 
the  hquor  boils  the  oysters  are  done ;  stir  them  with  a 
spoon,  and  put  them  to  drain  in  a  hair-sieve  as  you  take 
them  from  the  stewpan  with  a  spoon ;  let  the  liquor  settle, 
and  pour  it  off  clear  into  another  vessel ;  beard  the 
oysters,  and  wash  them  again  in  the  liquor,  in  order  to 
remove  ail  grit  and  sand;  then  put  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  very  fine 
flour  ;  when  the  flour  is  fried  a  little,  moisten  with  the 
oyster  liquor,  and  a  pint  of  cream :  let  this  boil  fifteen 
minutes,  and  add  to  it  two  spoonsful  of  bechamel  (No. 
36)  ;  if  you  have  no  bechamel,  put  a  small  bit  of  glaze, 
or  portable  soup,  well  seasoned.  Mind,  this  has  no 
essence  of  anchovies,  as  for  fish  :  it  is  the  only  difference. 
Mask  the  fowl  with  this  sauce. 

320.     Fowl  with  Olives. 

Sin^  &c.  &c.  a  fine  fowl  as  above,  then  take  some  olives 
which  are  to  be  blanched  till  they  are  no  longer  briny. 
Next  boil  them  in  a  thin  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce, 
No.  17).     Skim  the  sauce,  and  add  a  little  lemon-juice. 
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and  pour  it  under  the  fowl.  Serve  up  with  some  stuffed 
olives,  without  stones.  Turn  the  ohves  with  your  knife, 
so  as  to  take  out  the  stone,  and  leave  the  olive  whole. 


321.     Fowl  a  la  Creme — {Creamed  Fowl,) 

This  dish  is  made  out  of  a  cold  fowl,  either  roasted  or 
stewed :  you  take  off  the  breast  and  fleshy  part  of  the 
fowl  by  cutting  it  square  all  through  ;  with  a  little  bread 
toasted  and  dipped  in  butter  stop  the  aperture  of  the 
bottom.  Then  have  the  farce  a  la  creme  (force  meat  of 
fowls),  as  directed  in  No.  150,  with  which  fill  the  fowl : 
then  make  a  kind  of  a  wall  round  the  fowl  with  buttered 
paper ;  cover  the  same  with  bacon,  in  order  that  the  fowl 
may  not  get  too  much  colour.  If  this  dish  be  placed  on 
the  flanks,  some  of  the  same  farce  (forcemeat)  may  be 
served  on  toasts  cut  in  the  shape  of  hearts  or  lozenges, 
which  are  called  temoins.  These  are  to  be  baked  in  the 
oven  the  same  as  the  fowls,  and  the  fat  to  be  well  drained. 
Send  up  with  a  thin  Espagnole  sauce  (No.  17),  or  ve- 
loute  (No.  21).  The  toast  must  be  fried  before  you  put 
the  farce  (forcemeat)  over  it. 


322.    Fowl  a  la  Monglas — (Monglas  Fowl.) 

This  is  likewise  made  of  a  cold  fowl  left  at  dinner.  Take 
off  the  breast  as  above.  You  must  have  ready  either  an 
eminc6  (minced  fowl),  or  a  salpicon  pretty  thick  (see 
page  141),  which  is  to  be  introduced  cold  into  the  body  of 
the  fowl.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  with  a  little  fresh 
melted  butter ;  then  cover  the  breast  of  the  fowl  only 
with  crumbs  of  bread,  basted  with  clarified  butter.  Next 
give  it  a  colour  with  the  salamander,  but  you  must  be 
careful  that  it  does  not  get  a  brown  colour  too  soon. 
Now  baste  it  with  a  little  butter  again  :  take  the  red-hot 
shovel  to  give  the  fowl  a  good  brown  colour  on  all  sides* 
Serve  a  brown  sauce  under  it,  if  you  have  applied  a  sal- 
picon and  a  veloute  (No.  21),  if  you  have  used  an  eminc^^ 
it  may  also  be  called  a  poularde  en  surprise   (fowl  in 
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surprise).  These  dishes  are  very  good  and  very  cheap, 
as  they  are  always  made  from  the  remains  of  yesterday. 

Emince  or  salpicon  may  be  made  with  the  same  sauce  ; 
salpicon  is  a  composition  of  different  ingredients,  and 
emince  is  all  of  one  sort  of  meat,  either  fowl  or  game. 

Salpicon. — Cut  into  small  dices,  some  mushrooms, 
tongue,  trufBes,  and  fillets  of  fowl ;  the  truffles  and  mush- 
rooms must  be  ready  done,  as  well  as  the  tongue  and 
fowl;  put  all  this  into  a  very  reduced  Espagnole,  and 
when  cold  use  as  directed. 

Emince — is  only  the  fleshy  part  of  either  fowl  or  game, 
minced  and  put  into  some  bechamel  (No.  36),  well  sea- 
aoned  ;  the  difference  between  mince  and  dice  is,  that 
when  you  have  a  short  allowance  of  meat,  you  are 
obliged  to  mince,  as  it  requires  no  shape,  and  you  may 
use  whatever  flesh  you  like  :  the  dice  require  very  good 
meat.  When  the  fillets  are  eaten  in  the  parlour,  you 
must  make  the  best  of  what  is  left.  Salpicon  is  in  gene- 
ral brown  ;  minced  fowl  always  white. 

323.    Fowl  a  la  DubariL 

This  is  likewise  made  with  a  fowl  lefl  at  dinner,  but  yet 
very  white.  Take  off  the  breast,  as  in  the  last.  Then 
take  the  fleshy  part  of  a  nice  white  roast  fowl,  which  you 
cut  into  small  square  pieces  of  an  equal  size ;  you  also 
cut  some  tongue  the  same :  put  these  slices  of  fowl  and 
tongue  into  a  bechamel  (No.  36),  pretty  thick.  Keep  the 
fowl  very  hot.  The  moment  you  are  going  to  serve  it, 
pour  the  minced  meat  inside  the  body  of  the  fowl;  thin 
slices  of  tongue,  cut  of  the  shape  of  cocks' -combs,  should 
be  round  the  mince  on  the  top  of  the  fowl ;  serve  under 
it  a  ragoiit  k  TAUemande  (German  sauce),  and  poached 
eggs  on  ihe  top  of  the  mince. 

324.     Fowl  a  la  Mirepoix^  otherwise  a  la  Cendre, 

Truss  the  fowl  as  in  No.  311.  Next  mkke  a  mirepoix 
without  its  being  mehed,  that  is  to  say,  scrape  some 
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bocoD,  a  little  butter,  a  few  sikes  ofham,  with  a  little 
tbyroe,  bay-leaves,  salt,  and  pepper.  Then  spread  the 
whole  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper ;  wrap  the  fowl  up  in 
this  sheet  of  paper,  and  cover  it  with  several  other 
sheets :  let  the  wbofe  be  made  hermetically  close,  lest 
the  grease  should  be  lost:  then  put  it  into  the  oven 
if  not  too  hot ;  if  it  should  happen  to  be  so,  let  the  fowl 
be  then  covercfd  with  hot  ashes,  and  over  these  have 
some  live  burning  coals,  but  not  too  vivid,  for  fear  of  the 
paper  catching  fire,  which  would  spoil  the  fowl.  It  re- 
quires two  hours  for  the  fowl  to  be  sufficiently  done ; 
when  so,  drain  it  well,  and  send  it  up  with  an  Espagnole 
(Spanish  sauce.  No.  17)  under  it,  or  poivrade,  (brown 
sharp  sauce.  No.  27),  or  a  sauce  hachee  (No.  25.)  This 
dish  is  seldom  sen  ed,  as  it  gives  great  trouble  in  the 
making. 

325.     Fowl  a  la  Cardinal— {The  CardinaTs  Fowl) 

Take  a  nice  while  fowl,  singe  it,  and  take  out  the  bones 
without  destroying  the  skin.  Next  have  a  farce  a  que- 
nelles*, (see  farces  quenelles  of  fowl.  No.  147),  wherein 
you  introduce  a  little  lobster  spawn  well  pounded,  to  make 
It  red.  This  farce  (forcemeat)  being  made  rather  liquid, 
is  to  be  injected,  first  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  of 
the  fowl,  and  then  inside  of  the  body.  You  then  mould 
the  fowl  into  an  agreeable  shape  :  next  put  it  into  an  oval 
stewpan  well  trimmed  with  slices  of  bacon,  and  pour  some 
poel^  (see  No.  313,  observation)  over  it ;  leave  it  on 
the  fire  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  As  it  has  no  bones  left 
it  requires  more  time  before  it  is  done.  Serve  it  up  with 
a  sauce  k  TAUemande  (German  sauce,  No.  20),  to  which 
you  add  some  of  the  red  to  dye  the  sauce,  or  some  love* 
apple  sauce. 

^ 

•  Farce  h  queiiellet ;  the  necessity  of  preserving  this  appellation 
arises  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  difl'erent  farces  which  are  made» 
and  are  called  in  England,  forced  meats.  As  this  is  a  particular 
one,  the  proper  name  ought  to  be  retaind. 
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326.     Fowl  a  Campine,  with  raw  Onions — (Ptdletwiih 

Onions.) 

Truss  the  fowl  with  the  legs  outwards,  and  roast  it  length- 
ways. It  must  be  of  a  good  colour.  When  done,  slit 
the  breast,  cut  raw  onions  in  slices,  which  you  introduce 
into  the  slits  you  have  made,  and  send  it  up  with  a  brown 

Eoi\Tade  (sharp  sauce,  No.  26),  highly  seasoned  and  very 
ot. 
This  dish  is  of  Provencal  and  Spanish  origin  :  in 
general  in  warm  climates  they  prefer  strong  eating  :  the 
onion  should  be  sliced  before,  and  remain  in  a  plate 
ready  to  put  into  the  fowl  the  moment  it  comes  from  the 
spit. 

327.     Fowl  a  la  Tartare— {Boiled  Fowl.) 

Take  a  fine  fowl,  turn  in  the  legs  as  usual,  then  cut  it  in 
two,  take  the  bones  off  from  the  back,  cut  the  breast- 
bones off,  break  those  of  the  legs,  flatten  the  fowl  with  the 
back  of  your  knife,  and  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper: 
then  take  the  yolk  of  one  egg,  and  with  a  paste  brush 
job  the  fowl  all  over  ;  dip  it  in  the  crumbs  of  bread  and 
in  the  melted  butter  in  succession.  Next  broil  it  up  to  a 
fine  colour,  on  a  slow  fire,  that  it  may  be  done  thoroughly. 
Send  it  up  with  the  brown  Italian  sauce  (No.  24). 
Thrust  your  knife  into  it,  to  ascertain  if  it  is  well  done ; 
it  requires  an  hour,  or  at  least  three-quarters,  to  be  done 
properly. 

328.     Fowl  a  la  Chingara — {Chingara  Fowl.) 

Take  a  nice  fowl  of  a  fine  white  colour,  singe  and  pick  it 
well;  then  cut  it  into  four  equal  parts,  well  trimmed. 
Next  cut  some  thin  slices  of  ham  of  a  very  good  shape, 
pot  them  into  a  buttered  stewpan,  and  put  the  four 
quarters  of  the  fowl  over  them  ;  let  the  whole  simmer  for 
a  while  on  red-hot  ashes :  when  the  fowl  is  done,  drain 
off  the  fat,  and  powder  a  little  salt  and  pepper  over  it ; 
you  then  detach  the  glaze  produced  by  the  gravy  of  the 
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fowl  and  slices  of  ham  ;  pour  a  little  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce,  No.  17),  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  send  it  up 
with  the  slices  of  ham  over  the  four  quarters,  and  four 
large  fried  pieces  of  bread  between,  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions as  the  shces  of  ham.  Mind,  this  is  to  be  highly 
seasoned.: 


329.     Fowl  with  Tarragon  Sauce. 

Take  a  fine  fowl,  truss  it  and  poftle  it  as  in  No.  3 13.  When 
you  are  going  to  send  it  up  to  table,  cover  it  over  with 
tarragon  sauce,  made  as  follows  :  put  into  a  small  stew- 
pan  a  few  branches  of  green  tarragon,  and  a  wine-glass 
of  white  vinegar ;  let  it  boil  for  ten  minutes,  then  add  four 
spoonsful  of  sauce  tourn^e  (No.  19),  and  thicken  with 
two  yolks  of  eggs.  Strain  the  whole  through  a  tammy, 
and  put  to  it  a  small  pat  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  lemon- 
juice,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  some  leaves  of  tarragon 
cut  like  lozenges,  and  blanched  very  green :  cover  the 
fowl  with  this  sauce. 

All  otlier  pluches,  such  as  leaves  of  parsley,  chervil, 
&c.  &c.  are  served  up  with  whole  entrees,  i,  e.\  dishes  in 
which  the  fowl  has  not  been  cut  in  pieces.  Then 
use  any  sauce  you  may  fancy.  Pluches  may  be  made  of 
different-coloured  sauces,  but  green  leaves  shine  better 
in  white  sauce  than  brown,  and  most  companies  prefer 
white  sauce. 


330.     Fowl  with  Cauliflowers. 

The  same  as  in  No.  329 ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  you 
boil  some  cauliflowers  in  water  with  a  little  butter  and 
salt.  This  you  put  round  the  fowl,  and  then  cover  both 
the  fowl  and  cauliflower  with  sauce  veloutc^  (No.  21). 
Mind  that  whenever  you  boil  cauliflowers  for  the  gar- 
nishing of  fii*st-course  dishes  or  removes,  they  should 
always  be  boiled  in  water,  salt,  and  butter  (one  hour 
before  dinner  time),  because  they  become  very  white  in 
ivater  so  prepared,  and  lose  their  green  appearance. 
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331.     CuOeU  of  Fillets  of  Fowl,  with  Crumbs  of 

Bread  a  la  Marechale. 

Take  four  small  fowls  ;  cut  oflTthe  fillets  without  injuring 
the  filets  mignons  (small  fillets)  ;  cut  the  merrythoughts 
in  two.  Take  off  the  small  fillets,  pare  them  in 
the  shape  of  hearts;  and  stick  the  merrythought 
bones  into  the  points  of  the  hearts,  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  chops :  and  do  the  same  for  all  the  rest. 
Season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ;  then  brush  the  fillets 
over  with  yolks  of  eggs,  and  dip  them  into  crumbs  of 
bread ;  next  dip  them  into  melted  butter,  and  then  into 
crumbs  again.  Use  your  knife  to  level  the  bread,  and 
broil  those  fillets  over  a  brisk  fire.  The  fillets  being  very 
thin,  require  only  to  be  lightly  browned.  Serve  under 
them  some  thin  Espagnole,  (Spanish  sauce,  No.  17)^ 
well  seasoned.  [The  author  would  here  observe  to  the 
young  and  inexperienced  cook,  that  when  he  has  some- 
thing thin  to  broil,  the  fire  must  be  very  sharp ;  and 
when  something  thick,  the  fire  must  be  moderate,  as  it 
takes  more  time  to  be  done  through.]  These  fillets  may 
be  sautM,  or  lightly  fried  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
lamb  chops  or  mutton  cutlets.  Take  a  very  little  melted 
butter  in  a  saute-pan,  and  put  it  over  a  very  sharp  stove, 
which  will  do  as  well  as  broiling  them.  The  marechale 
sauce  is  better  when  you  prepare  it  in  the  following 
manner : 

Marechale  Sauce. — Reduce  two  spoonsful  of  tarragon 
vinegar  to  one ;  then  add  six  spoonsful  of  velout^  (No.  21) 
to  it,  thickening  this  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; 
work  the  sauce  very  well,  finish  with  a  small  bit  of  fresh 
butter,  salt,  and  a  little  Cayenne.  Serve  this  sauce  in 
preference  to  the  other. 

332.     The  Wings  of  Fowls  a  la  St.  Laurent— (St. 

Laurent* s  Fowl  fVings,) 

Take  three  fowls,  divide  the  breasts  into  two  parts,  take 
off  the  sinews  and  small  bones,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper,  &c.  brush  them  as  above  with  yolks  of  eggs, 
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then  dip  them  into  bread,  then  in  melted  butter  and 
bread  again  ;  next  broil  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
above,  well  seasoned,  and  send  them  up  with  a  thin 
Espagnole,  (Spanish  sauce,  No.  17),  or  the  Marechale 
sauce. — See  last  receipt. — ^Wings  of  chicken  a  la  Mare- 
chale are  made  in  the  same  way. 

333.    Filets  of  Fowls  sauies  au  supreme — (Fried 

Fillets  of  Fowl) 

Take  off  the  fillets  of  three  fowls,  which  will  produce 
nine  fillets,  as  two  of  the  filets  mignons  (small  fillets) 
are  used  to  make  a  large  fillet.     You  then  prepare  them 
all  alike,  and  put  them  into  a  saut6-pan  with  some  melted 
butter  and  salt,  covered  with  a  round  of  paper  buttered, 
to   prevent  the  fillets  from   drying  and  getting  dusty* 
When  you  have  fried  the  fillets  lightly  on  a  sharp  fire, 
drain  the  butter,  but  be  careful  to  preserve  the  gravy  of 
the  fowls  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  butter :  put  four 
spoonsful  of  bechamel,  and  two   spoonsful  of  douUe 
cream.     Let  them  warm  gently  without  boiling,  or  the 
fillets  will  get  tough ;  put  likewise  a  spoonful  of  con- 
somme (stock  broth),  and  taste  if  the  seasoning  is  pa- 
latable.    You  must  mind  that  this  dish  is  a  fine  entr^ 
and  must  not  be  too  highly  seasoned.     Send  up  with 
sliced  bits  of  bread,  fried  in  butter,  and  glazed  over, 
which  are  to  be  placed  between  the  fillets.     The  sauce 
to  be  poured  over  the  fillets  only,  and  the  pieces  of  bread 
to  be  kept  crisp. 

334.     ScoUops  of  Fowls  with  Cucumbers. 

Take  off  the  fillets  of  three  fowls,  cut  your  scollops  of 
the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  dip  them  into  some 
clarified  butter,  in  a  saute-pan  or  frying-pan,  fry  them 
lightly  over  a  brisk  fire  on  both  sides,  and  throw  them 
into  cucumber  sauce.  The  shortest  way  of  making  the 
scollops,  and  likewise  retaining  all  the  gravy,  is  to  fry  the 
fillets  lightly  just  at  dinner-time,  and  to  scollop  them 
quickly. 
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335.     ScoUops  of  Fawh  with  Essence  of  Cucumbers. 

These  scollops  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
before,  but  the  sauce  is  not  the  same :  cut  the  cucumbeiv 
of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  scollops ;  keep  the 
parings  or  trimmings  of  the  cucumbers  to  make  a  pur^e. 
As  this  sauce  must  have  a  positive  taste  of  cucumbers, 
put  the  cucumbers  into  a  basin  with  a  little  salt,  and  half 
a  glass  of  vinegar ;  let  them  steep  for  one  hour,  then 
drain  them  upon  a  clean  cloth,  put  them  into  a  stewpaa 
with  a  small  bit  of  butter,  let  them  fry  a  little  without 
colour ;  to  drain  the  water  from  the  cucumber,  sprinkle 
a  spoonful  of  flour  over  them,  then  moisten  with  coo^ 
somm^  (stock  broth),  enough  to  let  the  fat  rise  on  the 
top.  Put  a  small  bit  of  sugar,  and  a  bundle  of  parsley 
and  green  onions.  When  the  cucumbers  are  sufficiently 
done,  drain  them  in  a  hair  sieve,  and  put  them  by,  co«> 
vered  with  a  plate.  Now  take  the  parings,  fry  them  im 
a  stewpan  with  a  little  butter,  moisten  with  the  sauce  m 
which  you  have  boiled  the  cucumbers,  skim  off  all  the 
butter,  boil  down  the  sauce  quite  thick,  taking  care  to 
add  the  juice  of  the  cucumbers  to  be  reduced  with  the 
sauce,  and  then  put  three  spoonsful  of  good  bechamel 
(No.  36)  with  it ;  rub  this  through  a  tammy ;  keep  this 
sauce  very  thick.  Next  fry  the  scollops  lightly  on  botk 
sides,  but  mind,  as  soon  as  they  appear  white  they  are 
done :  lay  the  dish  on  its  side,  in  order  to  drain  off  all 
the  butter  ;  put  the  fillets  into  the  sauce,  drain  the  cu- 
cumbers again,  and  put  them  to  the  fillets.  If  your 
sauce  is  quite  thick,  put  to  it  a  spoonful  of  double  cream^ 
a  little  salt,  and  serve  in  a  deep  dish  with  some  flower 
work  of  pastry  round  the  dish ;  observe  that  this  dish 
must  be  rather  sweet.  You  must  put  a  little  sugar  into 
it.  The  readiest  mode  of  making  scollops  is  to  put  a 
little  salt  to  the  fillets  (without  trimming  them  in  the 
jneked  butter),  and  sautez  them  (fry  them  lightly)  on  a 
sharp  stove  till  they  are  slightly  done,  then  have  a  cleaii 
sheet  of  paper,  cut  the  fillets  in  two,  sideways,  and  scoUof 
them  with  care  and  very  quickly,  to  keep  the  gravy  in  ; 
then  put  them  in  the  sauce  with  the  cucumbers,  that 
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they  may  acquire  their  flavour.  Take  care  the  bain 
marie  (hot  water-bath,  see  page  19)  does  not  boil,  or  the 
HKTollops  will  be  too  much  done,  and,  in  consequence, 
tough. 

336.    Scollops  of  Fowls  with  Truffles. 

These  are  prepared  as  above,  but  at  the  moment  when 
you  put  the  fillets  into  the  butter,  the  truffles  must  be 
ready  peeled  and  cut  of  the  same  round  form  and  di- 
mension as  the  scollops  will  be.  Season  with  a  little 
salt ;  sautez  the  truffles  (fry  them  lightly)  and  scollops  a 
few  moments  before  dinner-time ;  and  put  them  into  some 
'bechamel  (No.  36),  to  which  you  have  added  a  little  re- 
'diiction  of  truffles.  This  reduction  is  made  as  follows  : 
the  trimmings  of  truffles  are  to  be  reduced  in  a  little  con- 
somme (stock-broth) y  introduce  some  of  this  glaze  into 
the  scollops,  and  as  it  is  always  brownish,  add  three  or 
four  spoonsful  of  thick  cream  to  the  saute  to  make  the 
sauce  white ;  season  it  according  to  your  palate.  Do  not 
"forget  to  keep  the  sauce  very  bright.  You  must  be  very 
^rticular  in  the  preparation  of  this  dish,  as  it  is  one 
"which  distinguishes  the  fine  cook.  Sautez  (fry  lightly) 
any  truffles,  whether  fowl  or  game  is  not  material,  being 
almost  similar,  but  take  care  that  the  meat  and  the  truffles 
are  both  sufficiently  done.  '  The  plan  is  to  put  in  the 
saut^pan,  or  frying-pan,  first  the  fillets,  which  you  dip 
in  the  melted  butter,  and  put  in  the  saute-pan ;  then  when 
"you  have  done  them  all,  put  in  the  truffles  ready  cut  in 
slices ;  when  the  fillets  have  been  saute  (fried  lightly), 
"you  must  leave  the  truffles  a  little  longer  in  the  saute-pan 
Over  the  fire,  and  keep  stirring  with  a  spoon  to  fry  them 
equally ;  then  put  the  scollops  together,  and  give  them  a 
torn  on  the  stove ;  raise  the  saut^pan  on  one  side,  to 
drain  the  butter,  then  put  the  scollops  in  the  sauce  one 
hour  before  dinner  to  ^ive  the  taste  of  truffles  to  the  meat, 
and  keep  the  sauce  thick,  as  it  is  always  easy  to  make  it 
thin  afterwards. 
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Observaiion  relative  to  Sautes  (dishes  fried  lightly^ 
see  Introduction)  in  general. — Mind,  you  must  never  let 
the  saute  be  too  much  done.  These  dishes  are  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  in  perfection.  When  they  are  too  much 
done,  they  are  not  eatable.  It  is  this  point  of  perfection 
in  the  management  of  cookery,  which  distinguishes  the 
good  from  the  bad  cook. 

337.    Scollops  of  Fowl  a  la  Conti^  with  Truffles, 

The  same  quantity  of  fowls  as  No.  334 ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  you  keep  the  filets  mignons  (small  fillets)  which  you 
lard,  one  half  with  bacon  and  the  other  with  truffles.  Yoii 
must  take  care  that  the  Contis  are  not  over-done.  Those 
that  are  larded  with  bacon,  must  be  well  covered  with 
fire,  and  those  that  are  decorated  with  truffles  must  be 
wrapped  up  in  bacon,  and  afterwards  glazed.  Give  them 
the  shape  you  please  when  you  put  them  into  the  saute* 
pan,  either  of  garlands,  rosasses,  &c.  The  Contis  must 
be  put  round  the  dish,  when  you  have  dished  the  scollops. 

338.    Scollops  of  Fowl  with  Puree  of  Oreen  Peas. 

These  scollops  are  prepared,  and  done  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  those  above.  When  they  have  been  saut^  (fried 
lightly),  put  them  into  the  puree  of  green  peas. 

339.    Fillets  of  Fowl  a  la  Chingara. 

Take  the  fillets  of  three  fowls,  which  you  divest  of  the  skin 
and  sinews.  Prepare  them  as  the  above,  with  clarified 
butter  in  a  saute-pan,  or  frying-pan,  together  with  somei^ 
slices  of  boiled  ham  of  the  same  size.  Fry  them  lightly 
over  a  slow  fire ;  but  do  not  let  the  fillets  be  too  long  oa 
the  fire.  Let  the  ham  be  of  a  fine  colour ;  glaze  it  well, 
and  dish  it  miroton  way.  Put  three  spoonsful  of  Espa^ 
gnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17)  into  the  saute-pan,  after 
having  drained  the  butter,  one  spoonful  of  consomm6 
(stock-broth),  two  pats  of  fresh  butter,  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  some  salt,  and  a  little  Cayenne*,  ^QLxe\kv^\A\&^V 
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hfua^  and  cover  the  fiUeCs  only  with  this  sance.  Three 
fowls  produce,  in  eeneraU  nine  fillets,  as  yoa  mnst  make 
three  with  the  insim  fillet :  the  nine  fillets  will  make  a  very 
flOiall  entree  (dish  for  the  first  course) :  but  you  must 
always  add  nine  other  things,  either  fried  bread,  tongue^ 
or  ham,  otherwise  the  dish  will  be  shabby :  a  good  cook 
will  always  save  a  small  bit  of  tongue  or  nam ;  if  he  finds 
nothing  else,  he  puts  in  its  place  some  crusty  pieces  of 
fried  bread  of  the  same  shape  as  the  fillets. 

340.    Bkmquette  of  Fowl  marbreeS 

« 

This  dish  is  one  which  the  author  does  not  approve  of, 
hot  it  is  served  at  grand  dinners.  Take  off  the  breasts  of 
tlifee  fleshy  fowls,  wrap  them  well  up  in  bacon  and  paper, 
Iken  roast  them ;  do  not  let  them  be  too  much  done. 
Next  lay  them  aside  to  cool.  Take  off  the  flesh,  first 
from  one  side,  then  from  the  other,  which  you  cut  to  the 
size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  as  also  some  slices  of  a  red 
tongue ;  then  put  into  the  dish  that  is  to  be  sent  up  a  mi- 
roton  of  tongue  and  of  fowl ;  that  is,  a  slice  of  each  alter- 
nately, and  so  on  in  a  spiral  line.  Take  care  to  keep  the 
dish  quite  hot.  The  moment  you  are  going  to  send 
up,  cover  it  with  a  sauce  k  blanquette,  or  k  I'Allemande 
(German  sauce.  No.  20).  These  entrees  should  be  made 
when  you  have  much  cold  fowl  in  your  larder,  such  as 
after  a  ball  supper,  for  instance. 

341.     Wings  of  Fowl  a  la  Dauphin — {The  Dauphin's 

Wings  of  Fowl.) 

If  you  have  a  very  large  dinner  to  send  up,  and  use  a 
great  number  of  fowls,  take  eight  fillets  off  from  the  same 
side,  which  makes  no  difference  with  regard  to  the  expense 
-^— this  dish  looks  better  when  the  wings  are  all  from  the 
same  side :  prepare  your  fillets  well,  lard  them  with  fine 
bacon,  and  then  put  them  into  the  oven  in  a  well-buttered 
atewpan,  in  order  to  give  them  a  good  shape  ;  when  they 
have  got  a  certain  degree  of  firmnci^s,  lay  them  over  slices 
of  bacon,  and  put  under  the  bacon  a  bed  of  vegetables,  the 
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e  as  for  a  fricandeauy  with  a  little  salt,  and  a  good  fire 
over  them,  in  order  that  the  larded  part  may  be  seized : 
tlie  wiDgs  will  be  done  in  ten  minutes ;  glaze  them,  and 
send  up  with  whatever  sauce  you  think  proper.  Endives. 
with  bechamel  (No.  36),  the  Soubise  (No.  45),  and  the 
puree  of  celery  (No.  44),  and  of  green  peas  (No.  50), 

,  however,  preferable  to  all  others. 


342.     Boudin  a  la  Reine — {Queen's  Ptiddinga.) 

This  dish  is  made  out  of  cold  fowls.  Take  the  breast  and 
fleshy  parts  of  several  fowls,  which  you  cut  into  small 
dice,  all  of  an  equal  size.  Throw  these  dice  into  some 
Wchamel,  boiled  down  thick,  and  season  them  well; 
next  put  them  into  a  dish  that  they  may  cool,  and  give 
them  a  good  form  with  your  knife.  When  quite 
cold,  cut  them  into  two  equal  parts,  which  you 
make  into  boudins*,  of  the  size  of  the  dish :  roll  them 
into  crumbs  of  bcead  ;  then  dip  them  into  an  omelet  f, 
wod  rolt  them  again  in  bread.  You  must  take  care* 
that  the  extremities  are  well  covered  with  the  crumbs^ 
otherwise  they  would  break  in  the  frying-pan.  When' 
diey  are  fried  to  a  good  colour,  drain  them,  wipe  off  the 
grease  with  a  clean  towel,  and  serve  with  a  thin  bechamel 
betweeq. 


343.     Croqueftee  of  Fowl  with  Veloute  sauce. 

These  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Boudins  H 
la  Reine,  Queen's  puddings,  but  you  must  keep  them 
rather  thick,  to  prevent  their  shrinking  while  frying.  A 
little  fried  parsley  is  to  be  put  into  the  middle  of  the  dish, 
and  you  erect  the  croquettes  round  it.  There  are  several 
nodes  of  rolling  them,  as  in  the  shape  of  a  cork,  of  a 
ball,  of  a  pear ;  the  tail  of  which  is  made  out  of  a  carrot, 
<Hr  some  other  substance ;  those  which  look  the  best,  are 

•  A  long  shape. 

^  Omelet  coDsists  of  eggs  beaten  together  with  a  little  salt. 
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ID  the  shape  of  a  ooffL  Too  miislpic»pfetty  hard  oo  die 
extremities^  that  they  may  stand  erect  oo  the  dish.  Placing^ 
them  in  a  circolar  fi^nn,  with  fried  paisley  in  the  centre, 
has  a  pretty  eflfect,  thcmgfa  it  b  very  plain. 

Those  that  are  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  are  caUed  k  la 
DnbariL  There  are  also  croquettes  of  sweetbreads,  of 
palates  of  beef,  of  cocks*-combs :  bat  they  are  all  much 
aUke,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

Croquettes  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  made  only  with 
remnants  of  fowl  or  game,  as  they  require  a  great  quan- 
tity of  flesh  ;  but  they  may  be  made  with  what  is  left  from 
the  preceding  day. 

344.     Hachi^  or  minced  Fowl  a  la  Polonoise — {PoUmeMe 

hathed  FowL) 

If  you  have  any  remnants  of  fowl,  mince  them,  and  put 
the  minced  meat  into  some  good  bechamel  (No.  %), 
without  sufiering  it  to  boil.  Sometimes  you  may  put  the 
whole  into  a  vol  au  vent,  another  time  into  Patties  en  tim- 
balle  (see  Pastry)  ;  another  time  you  may  put  it  in  a  bor- 
dure  (see  Pastry),  with  poached  eggs  over  the  minced  meat. 
fiy  this  means  you  obtain  a  variety  of  dishes  :  you  may 
likewise  send  it  up  in  croustades,  but  these  croustades> 
bear  the  appearance  of  a  dish  of  the  second  course. 


345.     Legs  of  Fowl  en  Caneton — (Duckling-tike,) 

After  having  prepared  the  fillets  of  several  fowls,  the  legs 
should  be  turned  to  advantage:  pull  the  bones  entirely 
away  from  the  white  flesh ;  but  take  care  not  to  destroy  the 
knee,  which  must  serve  to  make  the  beak  of  the  duck.  Cut 
the  bone  on  both  sides  the  joint,  and  keep  the  knuckle. 
When  you  have  boned  the  thighs,  stuff  them  moderately 
with  a  farce  k  quenelles  (force  meat  for  quenelles) ;  next 
sew  them  up  with  a  little  thread,  and  put  them  into  the 
oven  on  a  flat  dish  ;  put  over  these  another  flat  dish  with  a 
weight  on  it,  to  give  them  a  good  shape.  Leave  them  in 
the  oven  till  they  are  quite  firm,  that  they  may  retain 
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their  shape ;  next  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  wrapped  up 
with  some  bacon  ;  add  a  few  bits  of  carrot,  an  onion  stucK 
with  a  clove,  a  little  bay-leaf,  thyme,  salt,  and  pepper. 
Put  the  knuckles  to  braize  with  this ;  when  the  whole  has 
simmered  gently  on  the  fire  for  an  hour,  drain  the  legs  and 
the  knuckles ;  take  off  the  thread,  and  stick  the  knuckle 
into  the  large  part  of  the  leg,  and  it  will  represent  exactly- 
the  form  of  a  duckling.  Put  under  it  a  pur^  of  green 
peas  in  summer ;  and  at  other  times  any  kind  of  sauce^ 
sharp  or  not. 

The  sauce  tomata,  or  a  poivrade  Thrown  sharpe  sauce. 
No.  27),  are  very  good  with  this  disn,  which  is  a  saving* 
one.  When  you  use  many  fillets  for  a  dinner,  you  should 
contrive  to  do  something  with  the  legs.  If  you  are  par- 
ticular in  binding  the  knuckle  of  fowl  when  you  put  them 
in  the  braize,  you  will  be  surprised  how  much  it  will  rer^ 
semble  a  duclding,  when  stuck  properly  in  the  large  part 
of  the  legs. 

346.     Legs  of  Fowl  en  Balotine. 

Bone  the  legs  of  the  fowl ;  cut  the  knee  entirely  off,  and 
the  leg  just  above  the  joint ;  then  roll  the  legs,  and  thrust 
the  claws  into  the  hole  of  the  leg  bone:  tie  them  up  quite 
round,  and  put  them  between  two  plafonds,  with  a  pretty 
heavy  weight  over  them,  to  give  them  a  nice  shape. 
When  they  are  become  firm,  put  them  between  layers  of 
bacon,  and  braize  them  in  the  common  way  :  when  they 
are  done,  drain  and  glaze  them.  Send  up  with  any  sauce 
you  may  fancy.  The  love-apple,  or  sharp  sauce  (No.  92),, 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 

347.     Legs  of  Fowl  a  Orlie, 

Bone  the  legs  of  several  fowls,  and  set  them  to  be  pickled 
raw  in  an  earthen  pan,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  littla 
parsley,  thyme,  bay-leaves,  salt  and  pepper,  &c.  &c. 
When  pickled  or  marinaded  for  three  hours,  drain  them : 
then  beat  the  white  of  an  egg,  mix  a  little  flour  with 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  dip  the  legs  first  into  the  white  of 

11 5 
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tibe  egg,  and  then  in^o  the  flour  and  crumbs;  next  fry 
l^em,  but  mind,  your  dripping  must  not  be  too  hot,  for  if 
it  is,    the   legs    will  get  a  colouring  before  they  are 
done  through:  serve  up  with  the  brown  sharp  sauce 
(No.  27.J,  or  love-apple  sauce  (No.  29), 

This  IS  a  very  excellent  dish  when  you  have  had  a 
hrge  dinner  the  day  before ;  you  trim  and  bone  these 
legs,  and  put  them  in  the  basin  with  marinade  (pickle, 

{}.  96)  as  before  directed,  but  you  must  leave  the  skin  very 
arge,  and  trim  them  very  round,  so  as  to  give  them  a  good 
fixm  ;  when  fried,  glaze  them,  and  serve  a  poivrade  brown 
^arp  sauce,  or  tomata  sauce,  under  them. 

348.    Legs  of  Fowl  a  la  Dreux, 

Bone  the  legs,  fill  up  the  vacuity  with  a  forcemeat  or 
quenelle;  give  the  legs  a  round  shape,  then  lard  the 
upper  part  with  small  slips  of  ham,  mark  them  between 
layers  of  bacon,  and  braize  them  as  above.  When  they 
are  done,  glaze  and  send  them  up  with  whatever  sauce 
jou  think  proper.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  a 
glazed  dish  requires  a  white  sauce,  that  the  glazing  may 
appear  to  greater  advantage.  These  legs  are  to  be  put 
into  a  saut^-pan,  or  frying-pan,  on  which  you  have  spread 
layers  of  bacon.  You  also  put  the  same  over  the  legs, 
and  cover  the  whole  with  the  lid  of  a  stewpan,  and  over 
this  put  a  heosy  weight,  to  give  the  legs  a  good  shape. 
When  they  are  become  sufficiently  firm  over  a  slow  fire, 
or  in  the  oven,  take  them  out  and  prepare  them  the  same 
as  any  other  braize  * 

♦  The  entries  of  legs  of  fowl  are  not  in  very  great  repute,  but 
they  are  a  very  great  saving  of  expense,  and  nothing  but  prejudice 
can  object  to  them  ;  for  when  they  are  well  made,  they  are  excel- 
lent food,  and  make  a  very  good  appearance  on  table,  as  they  can 
be  served  in  so  many  difi'erent  forms,  and  with  such  variety  of 
fiavoiu*. 
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FAT  CHICKENS. 


It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  particularize  what  can  be 
made  with  fat  chickens.  Whatever  can  be  made  with  fowl, 
can  also  be  made  with  chicken.  The  only  difference  is  ia 
the  length  of  time  required  for  dressing  them. 

349.  Chickens  a  VIvoire — {Ivory  White  Chicken.) 

Take  two  chickens  of  the  same  size  and  equally  white; 
pick  them  well  and  singe  them ;  then  thrust  your  fingers 
inside  to  pull  out  the  breast- bone.  Having  mixed  a  little 
butter  witn  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  some  salt  and 
pepper,  introduce  an  equal  proportion  of  this  mixture 
into  the  body  of  each  chicken,  and  bind  them  up  in  a 
good  shape.  Then  put  them  into  an  oval  stewpan,  sur- 
rounded with  layers  of  bacon :  next  cut  the  juicy  part  oC 
a  lemon,  and  cover  the  breasts  of  the  chickens  with  thia 
slices  of  it  and  bacon.  Pour  some  pogl6  (see  No.  313 — 
ObBervation)  over  them.  The  chickens  will  be  done  in 
half  an  honr*s  time,  and  retain  their  white  colour.  Drain 
them,  take  off  the  packthread,  and  send  them  up  with 
the  velout6  (No.  21),  or  bechamel  (No.  36.) 

350.  Chickens  a  la  Villeroi — ( ViUeroy  Chickens) 

Are  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  above.  The 
sauce,  however,  is  to  be  an  aspic  lie  (No.  28).  The  aspic 
lie  is  the  same  sauce  as  the  mar^chale  (Nb.  103)  ;  put  in 
a  stewpan  three  spoonsful  of  tarragon  vin^ar,  let  it  re- 
duce full  half,  then  pour  into  it  six  spoonsral  of  velout6 
(No.  21^,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,. 
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and  mix  this  sauce  very  well.  Add  to  it  a  very  small 
piece  of  fresh  butter,  and  work  the  sauce  well,  to  make  it 
as  fine  as  possible.    Cover  the  chicken  all  over. 

351.     Chickens  a  la  Montmorency — (^Montmorency 

Chickens.) 

Take  two  chickens  of  the  same  size,  and  equally  white ; 
bind  them  up  as  before  y  next  have  some  boiling  water, 
wherein  you  aip  only  the  breasts  of  the  chickens,  to  make 
the  flesh  firm.  Then  lard  them  the  same  as  a  fricandeau, 
and  put  them  into  an  oval  stewpan,  surrounded  with 
bacon  ;  though  there  is  not  to  be  any  over  them,  moisten 
with  the  poel6  (see  No.  313),  or  with  some  new  broth,  as 
old  broth  will  turn  any  thing  red.  A  large  fire  is  required 
over  the  lid  to  seize  the  bacon  ;  which  having  acquired  a 
good  colour,  you  remove  the  fire  from  over  them,  and  let 
the  chickens  boil  gently  for  half  an  hour:  then  drain  and 
glaze  them  nicely,  and  serve  up  with  a  ragodt  a  la  finan- 
cifere  (financier's  ragoClt,  No.  75).  Mind,  they  must  be 
well  done  and  drained ;  if  any  blood  should  remain  in 
them,  the  sauce  will  be  spoiled. 

352.     Chickens  a  lu  Cond^ — (The  Conde*s  Chickens,) 

Are  to  be  dressed  as  above,  but  it  is  useless  to  dip  them 
into  boiling  water :  slit  them  equally  with  a  penknife, 
and  introduce  between  the   slits   thin   slices  of  truffles 

and  of  tongue  a  Tecarlate,  cut  like  a  cock*s-comb^^^^l ; 

th^n  stew  the  chickens  as  mentioned  above,  and  serve  up 
with  the  ragotlt  ^TAUemande  (German  sauce,  No.  20). 

353.     Chickens  a  la  Turque — (Turkish  Chickens.) 

Take  two  white  chickens  of  the  same  size,  empty  them, 
and  dress  them  up  as  above.  Then  have  some  nee  well 
cleaned  and  blanched,  and  boil  it  in  some  consomme  (stock 
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broth,  No.  2).  When  sufficiently  sweUed  and  very  thick, 
season  it  well,  and  take  one  half  of  it,  which  you  put 
inside  the  chickens ;  stuff  them  as  full  as  you  possibly 
can.  with  the  rump  turned  inside,  to  prevent  the  rice  from 
bursting  out :  then  split  the  chickens,  wrap  them  up  in 
layers  of  bacon  and  paper,  and  they  will  be  done  in  one 
hour.  When  done,  lay  them  on  the  rice  that  remains,  into 
which  you  may  pour  four  spoonsful  of  bechamel  (No.  36), 
and  one  spoonful  of  thick  cream.  Season  the  whole 
well.  Mind  that  you  have  the  inside  of  the  chicken 
well  washed  with  boiling  water  before  you  put  the  rice 
in,  otherwise  it  will  be  full  of  scum,  and  will  spoil  the  rice. 


354.     Chickens  with  Italian  Paste. 

Take  two  fat  pullets  as  above,  dress  them  in  the  like 
manner,  but  your  Italian  paste  must  be  in  a  state  of  readi- 
ness, and  made  very  thick,  as  it  has  less  substance  than 
rice  :  then  stuff  the  chickens  with  part  of  the  paste,  and 
mix  the  remainder  with  some  bechamel  (No.  36),  as 
above. 


355.     Fat  Pullets  tcith  Nouilles. 

Take  a  couple  of  fat  pullets,  which  dress  and  prepare  as 
directed  in  No.  349,  and  stew  them  in  the  same  manner. 
The  nouilles  are  made  as  follows :  take  the  yolks  of  four 
eggs,  five  spoonsful  of  flour,  a  lump  of  butter  of  the  size 
of  two  eggs,  and  a  little  salt;  make  a  paste,  which  you 
moisten  with  a  little  water,  yet  let  it  be  kept  thick;  work 
it  hard  with  your  hand,  and  spread  it  on  the  pastry-table 
with  the  rolling-pin  ;  mind  to  powder  a  large  quantity  of 
flour  when  you  cut  the  paste  into  long  bits,  to  prevent 
their  sticking  to  the  pan  ;  blanch  the  nouilles  in  water 
with  a  little  aalt.  Drain  them,  throw  them  into  cold  water, 
and  stew  them  in  consomme  (stock  broth,  No.  2) ;  when 
they  are  done,  drain  them  again,  and  toss  them  in  a  small 
quantity  of  Allemande  (German  sauce,  No.  20),  or  of 
veloute  (No.  21).    You  may  also  pour  those  sauces  ovei 
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tbe  chickens.  The  paste  may  be  cot  into  different  sh.ipes;. 
as  squares,  lozenges,  &c.  &c.  Eminces  (minced  meats), 
or  blanquettes  (white  fricassees),  agree  very  well  witk 
tbe  nouilies. 


356.     Chickens  a  la  Tart  are — {Boiled  Chickens.) 

Take  two  very  young  chickens,  singe  them ;  then  make 
a  hole  above  the  joint  of  the  leg,  and  thrust  the  claws  into 
those  holes :  then  split  them  in  two,  break  the  bones  of 
the  legs,  and  bone  the  backs  and  breasts,  leaving  as  few 
bones  as  you  possibly  can ;  then  mould  the  chickens 
into  a  round  shape ;  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper ; 
take  a  brush  dipped  into  yolks  of  eggs,  and  brush  the 
chickens  all  over ;  next  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  bread ; 
have  some  melted  butter  ready,  dip  them  into  it,  and  then 
into  crumbs  of  bread  again,  and  roll  them  equally  ;  lay 
them  on  something  flat  to  give  them  a  good  shape ;  half 
ma  hour  before  you  send  them  up,  broU  them  on  a  clear 
fire;  serve  up  with  gravy,  or  Italian  sauce  (No.  23).  Ob* 
serve,  that  the  legs  are  a  long  time  boiling ;  ascertain  if 
they  are  done  before  you  send  them  up. 

337.     Fat  Pullets  a  la  Givry, 

Press  two  young  pullets,  and  stew  them  as  directed  at 
No.  349.  The  givry  is  made  in  the  following  manner :  take 
acme  small  white  onions,  which  you  cut  into  rings  ;  se- 
lect them  all  of  the  same  size,  which  you  stew  in  a  small 
quantity  of  consomme  (stock  broth,  No.  2)  ;  take  care 
your  onions  are  not  too  much  done,  for  they  would  break. 
Then  spread  these  rings  at  an  equal  distance  over  the 
breasts  of  the  chickens.  Have  a  verd  de  persil  (green 
of  parsley.  No.  64)  ready,  and  put  a  little  in  the  centre  of 
each  ring;  the  remainder  you  mix  with  some  sauce 
tourn^e  (No.  19),  well  reduced,  and  well  seasoned;  add 
m  little  lemon-juice,  and  a  little  Cayenne,  and  pour  this 
^auce  under  the  chickens. 
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358.     Chickeru  a  la  Barborie  wUh  Truffles — {Barhary 

Chickem  with  Truffles.) 

Dress  two  young  chickens  as  at  No.  349.  Cut  small  pieces 
of  truffles  in  the  shape  of  nails,  make  a  few  holes  in  the 
breasts  of  the  chickens  with  a  penknife,  and  fill  them  up 
equally  with  the  prepared  truffles.  Then  cover  the 
chickens  with  layers  of  bacon,  and  stew  them  with  a 
po^le,  as  at  No.  313,  and  serve  up  with  Italian  sauce 
with  truffles. 

359.     Chickens  a  la  Cardinal'-^^The  CardinaVs 

Chickens,) 

Take  a  couple  of  fat  chickens,  very  white,  but  mind  that 
the  skin  is  not  injured,  and  pick  them  with  the  utmost  care. 
Have  some  of  the  spawn  of  lobsters  ready  pounded  and 
mixed  with  a  little  forced  meat  in  quenelles  (see  No.  147) ; 
introduce  the  handle  of  a  small  knife  between  the  skin 
and  the  fle^h,  and  thus  separate  the  skin  without  tearing 
it ;  next  introduce  the  red  quenelles  between  the  skin  and 
the  flesh  very  evenly ;  then  truss  the  chickens  in  the 
common  way,  and  po6l^  (No.  313)  them  as  usual,  but  do 
oot  do  them  too  much;  let  them  stew  gently,  and  pour 
under  them  a  love-apple  sauce  or  a  poivrade  (brown  sharp 
sauce,  No.  27),  or  tarragon  sauce  (No.  33). 

360.     Fillets  of  fat  Pullets  a  la  Royale. 

If  you  havealarge  dinner  to  serve,  take  the  fillets  of  four 
chickens,  and  thus  you  obtain  eight  large  fillets,  and  a  A^ 
milar  number  of  filets  mignons ;  *  flatten  them  with  the 
handle  of  a  knife  that  has  been  dipped  in  cold  water,  to 
prevent  the  knife  breaking  the  fillets  or  sticking  to  them* 
Then  use  the  knife  to  pull  off  the  upper  skin,  which  is 
very  tough ;  take  out  the  sinews  from  tne  small  fillets,  put 
them  into  a  saute-pan,  afler  having  dipped  them  into 

*  Filets  mignons  are  the  inside  small  fillets. 
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batter ;  then  powder  them  over  with  salt  only,  pepper 
being  intended  merely  for  highly  seasoned  dishes,  but  dis- 
agreeable to  a  dainty  palate.  When  you  are  going  to 
serve  them,  fry  them  lightly  and  hastily,  drain  the  butter, 
poor  over  them  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  bechamel 
(No*  36),  and  one  spoonful  of  thick  cream,  which  you 
keep  stirring  for  a  short  time;  then  send  up,  dressed 
miroton-way,  with  the  rago&t  a  la  royale  Troyal  ragofit) 
in  the  centre,  afler  having  dished  the  fillets  m  a  circle. — 
The  royal  ragofit  is  white,  and  must  be  composed  of  the 
following  articles:  cocks'-combs,  kidneys,  mushrooms, 
small  quenelles,  and  truffles,  if  you  have  any.  Obsene, 
that  the  sauce  must  be  well  seasoned^. 

361.     Cutlets  of  Chickens  a  VEpigramme — {Epigram  of 

Chicken  CutleU) 

Take  the  fillets  of  five  pullets,  and  pare  them  well ;  then 
take  the  small  bone  of  the  pinion,  scrape  it  well,  and 
stick  it  dexterously  into  the  point  of  the  fillets;  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Brush  them  over  with  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  then  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  bread,  next  into 
some  melted  butter,  and  crumbs  of  bread  again ;  let  them 
be  covered  entirely.  Broil  them  exactly  at  dinner  time. 
Then  put  the  filets  mignons  (small  inside  fillets),  in  scol- 
lops, in  a  sauce  a  blanquette  (No.  260),  with  mushrooms, 
into  the  middle  of  the  dish,and  put  the  cutlets  round  the 
dish  and  send  up.  On  other  occasions  you  may  fry  the 
small  fillets  entire,  and  dish  them  between  the  cutlets, 
with  thin  allemande,  (German  sauce.  No.  20).  You  may 
put  in  this  scollop  some  slices  of  (ruffles  fried  lightly, 
with  the  small  inside  fillets. 

*  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Ragouts  are  only  six  in  num- 
ber, viz.  La  flnancidre  (the  Financier's) ;  La  Toulouse  (the  Tou- 
louse); L' Allemande  (the  German);  La  Royale  (the  Royal); 
La  Godard,  and  La  Chambord.  Each  of  these  ragouts  has  its 
distinct  characteristics,  and  varies  ^s  much  in  appearance  as  in 
taste. 
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362.     FiUets  of  fat  Chicken,  au  Supr(hne. 

Take  three  small  fat  fowls,  very  white ;  clean  and  pick 
them  well,  scald  the  legs  in  boiling  water;  singe  the 
chickens  over  the  flame  of  a  stove,  then  cut  the  fillets 
from  the  breast;  flatten  and  trim  the  six  large  fillets: 
take  the  six  small  ones,  and  make  three  of  them  by  stick- 
ing two  together;  lay  them  in  a  saute-pan,  or  frying-pan, 
and  cover  them  with  melted  butter  and  fine  salt.  Just 
at  dinner  time  put  the  saute-pan  on  the  stove,  and  fry  the 
fillets  lightly  on  both  sides ;  when  they  are  firm,  they  are 
done ;  drain  the  butter,  but  preserve  the  gravy  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan ;  add  to  it  three  spoonsful  of  bechamel 
(No.  36),  well  seasoned^  and  move  the  pan  over  the  fire 
without  letting  the  sauce  boil :  the  fillets  will  not  be  good 
if  they  have  boiled  at  all.  Dress  the  nine  fillets  with 
a  bit  of  bread  fried  of  a  nice  colour,  between  each  fiUet, 
and  pour  the  sauce  over  them ;  but  not  on  the  fried  bread, 
as  that  must  be  crisp. 

N.  B. — Use  the  backs  and  legs  of  the  fowls  to  make 
consomme  (No.  2),  or  soup  k  la  reine  (Queen's  soup^ 
No.  126). 

363.     FiUets  of  fat  Pullets  sautez  a  la  Lucullus — (Fried 

Lucullus^s  way.) 

Take  the  fillets  of  four  fat  pullets,  and  take  off*  the  small 
inside  fillets,  and  pull  the  sinews  from  them :  flatten  them 
with  the  back  of  a  knife,  and  put  them  in  melted  butter« 
The  larger  fillets  are  to  be  garnished  with  trufiles,  cut  into 
small  round  slices,  as  in  the  Contis  (see  No.  337).  Next 
make  three  round  slits  in  each  fillet,  and  introduce  the 
sliced  truffles  within  each  slit,  though  not  so  far  as  ta 
reach  through  the  fillets,  which  would  break  them.  AVhen 
your  fillets  have  been  garnished,  put  them  in  melted  but- 
ter, and  fry  them  lightly  in  the  usual  way ;  mind,  they 
must  be  only  under-done,  by  which  is  meant,  that  they 
are  to  retain  somewhat  of  the  reddish  hue  ;  but  as  they 
are  to  be  kept  hot  with  the  sauce,  they  will  soon 
be  thoroughly  done,  and  are  always  tender. 
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the  legs  and  loins  of  the  chickens,  wash  the 
inside  of  the  langs  clean,  and  pat  them  into  a  smali 
stewpan  with  a  few  bits  of  ham,  half  a  shalot,  and  the 
parings  of  the  tniflBes ;  let  the  wh(^  sweat  for  one 
nour,  moistened  with  a  spoonfol  or  two  of  consomme 
(stock  broth,  No.  2).  When  the  meat  is  done  through, 
pour  over  it  some  boiling  hot  consomme,  and  let  it  boil 
for  about  an  hour  again,  then  drain  the  whole  on  a  double 
silk  sieve  ;  reduce  the  consomme  to  a  light  glaze:  this 
will  serve  you  for  diflferent  purposes.  M^hen  yoa  have 
fried  the  fillets  lightly,  drain  the  butter ;  take  four  spoons- 
ful of  bechamel  (No.  36),  a  little  of  the  ^aze  of  fowl  and 
truffles,  and  a  spoonful  of  thick  cream ;  keep  stirring  the 
fiBets  in  the  sauce,  and  dish  them  altematdy,  a  large  fil- 
let and  a  filet  mignon  (small  inside  fillet).  Pour  the 
sauce  over  the  parts  that  have  no  truffles  on  them,  and 
that  are  not  glazed ;  if  you  dress  the  dish  with  care,  it 
will  be  very  good.  This  dish  will  be  found  also  under  the 
head  **  Game."  It  requires  very  great  attention  to  be 
made  in  perfection.  The  fillets  must  be  sliced  at  three 
different  places,  as 

follows  : —  Uwv\^     When  the  truffles  are  put  into  it 


and  dressed,  it  has  a  charming  effect. 

Be  careful  to  have  in  a  dish  sauce  sufficient  to  eat  with 
every  fillet. 

364.     Scollops  of  Chicken,  with  Truffles. 

See  scollops  of  fowl,  No.  336.  You  must  always  re- 
duce to  a  glaze  a  little  consomme  (stock  broth.  No.  2), 
into  which  you  have  put  the  parings  of  the  truffles. — 
When  reduced,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  that  the  parings 
may  not  injure  the  sauce.  Then  use  a  small  quantity 
of  it  with  the  sauce  of  the  saute,  and  add  a  little  cream  to 
whiten  the  sauce. 
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365.  ScoOopM  of/ia  Pullets  a  la  OmH,  with  Truffles. 

The  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the  difiference  only  that 
yoa  presenre  the  filets  migoons  (small  inside  fillets),  which 
joa  garnish  with  truffles,  and  mark  them  in  a  saute-pan, 
er  frying-pan,  in  order  to  be  enabled  to  give  them  the  shape 
either  of  garlands,  crescents,  &e.  &c.  Butter  the  saute* 
pan,  and  put  in  the  fillets  that  you  have  larded  with  bacon : 
diwide  the  thickest  part  of  the  fillets,  preserve  the  right  side 
point,  torn  over  the  two  parts  that  you  have  divided,  and 
give  them  the  shape  of  a  dart  or  arrow.  Another  time 
jou  may  convert  them  into  the  shape  of  an  S,  and  dish 
tiiem  round  your  scollops,  which  are  dressed  in  the  mid* 
41e  m  the  shape  of  an  obelisk. 

366.  Scollops  of  Chicken,  with  Essence  of  Cucumbers, 

Mark  the  fillets  of  four  fat  pullets  in  a  saute-pan,  or  fry- 
ing-pan, with  some  melted  butter,  and  a  little  salt  over 
them :  cover  them  with  a  round  piece  of  paper  till  dinner- 
time. 

Sauces  to  the  Scollops, 

Take  eight  very  green  cucumbers,  cut  off  the  ends,  and 
apply  the  tip  of  your  tongue  to  taste  them  :  if  they  should 
taste  bitter,  do  not  use  diem.  Slice  those  only  that  are 
good  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  take  out  all  the 
seed,  and  put  the  parings,  with  a  few  minced  cucumbers, 
to  sweat  m  a  little  melted  butter  till  they  are  melted  ; 
steep  the  large  slices  in  a  little  salt  and  vinegar  to  draw 
the  water  from  them,  then  lay  those  slices  on  a  clean 
towel  to  drain,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  four' 
spoonsful  of  sauce  toumee  (No.  19),  a  small  bit  of  sugar, 
a  little  salt,  and  let  them  stew  gently.  When  they  are 
done,  drain  them  on  a  hair  sieve ;  then  mix  the  whole  of 
this  sauce  with  the  parings,  and  let  it  boil  gently,  in  order 
to  extract  all  the  butter.  When  there  is  none  left,  reduce 
the  pur£e  till  it  becomes  thick,  then  mix  three  or  four 
spoonsful  of  bechamel  (No.  36),  and  strain  the  whole 
through  a  tammy,  like  a  puree.    When  dinner-time  is 
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come,  put  the  fillet  over  the  stove;  after  having  fried 
them  hghtly,  drain  and  scollop  them,  and  put  into  the 
sauce,  y^hich  must  always  be  kept  very  thick.  The  mo- 
ment you  are  going  to  send  up,  drain  the  cucumbers  in  a 
hair  sieve,  and  put  them  with  the  scollops :  mix  a  little 
cream  with  the  scollops ;  taste  whether  they  are  well  sea- 
soned, and  send  up  either  with  or  without  Contis, 
according  to  your  taste.  This  dish  should  be  rather 
sweet.  When  you  have  no  sauce  tournee,  fry  the  cu- 
cumbers in  butter.  Spread  flour  over  them,  moisten  with 
very  good  consomme,  adding  a  bundle  of  parsley  and 
green  onions,  a  little  sugar,  and  proceed  as  above.  If 
you  have  no  b^hamel,  add  three  spoonsful  of  very  thick 
cream  which  has  been  boiled,  and  keep  the  sauce  thick  ^ 
it  is  easily  made  thin  with  a  little  consomme  or  broth. 


367.     Blanqaette  of  Chicken  &  la  Turque. 

Take  a  cold  fowl  or  chicken  and  cut  it  into  scollops,  in 
the  shape  of  half-crown  pieces:  have  ready  some  rice, 
well  washed,  and  which  has  been  boiled  in  rich  broth  or 
consomme  (No.  2) ;  let  the  rice  be  thick,  make  it  richer 
with  a  few  spoonsful  of  bechamel  (No.  36),  dish  it  en 
buisson  (like  a  bush),  put  the  scollops  of  chicken  one  on 
another,  up  to  the  top  of  the  buisson ;  keep  the  whole  hot, 
tFell  covered,  and  when  ready  to  send  up,  cover  it  over 
with  a  sauce  k  blanquette  (No.  260),  or  bechamel. 
To  this  dish  I  prefer  the  following. 

368.     Saut^  of  FiUeU  of  fat  Pullets  d  la  Turque— 

{Turkish  way,) 

Take  the  fillets  of  three  fat  pullets,  tear  off  the  skin,  and 
cut  the  sinews  out  of  the  small  inside  fillets,  stick  two 
together,  and  then  you  will  have  nine  fillets;  put  thei 
whole  into  a  saute-pan  or  frying-pan,  with  some  melted 
butter,  and  a  little  salt  (never  put  any  pepper  into  white 
made  dishes),  cover  them  with  paper  to  prevent  the  dust. 
At  dinner-time  have  some  rice  ready  that  has  sweUed  in 
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jich  consomm^;  the  rice  must  be  kept  thick:  mix  two 
spoonsful  of  bechamel  (No.  36),  with  it,  and  a  small  bit 
of  very  fresh  butter.  This  rice  is  dressed  en  buisson  (in 
the  shape  of  a  bush),  in  the  centre  of  the  saute, 
ivhich  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  saut^ 
au  supreme,  with  the  filets  round  it.  Keep  some  of 
the  rice  a  little  thicker  than  the  rest,  mould  in  a  spoon 
as  many  spoonsful  as  the  fillets  :  dress  them  between,  and 
keep  the  dish  very  hot  When  the  dinner  is  called  for, 
saace  the  fillets  and  the  rice.  This  latter  method  is  pre- 
ferable. 

369.     Saute  of  Fillets  of  fat  Pullets,  fried  au 

Supreme, 

See  No.  333. 

370.^   Wings  of  fat  Pullets  a  la  Dauphine — (TAe 

Dauphin's  way.) 

See  No.  341. 

371.     B<nidins  of  Fillets  of  Chicken  a  la  Reine. 

See  No.  342. 

372.     Boudins  of  Chieken  a  la  Richelieu — {Richelieu 

Puddings  of  Chicken  Meat,) 

Look  into  the  Chapter  of  Farces,  (Nos.  147,  8, 9,  and  50) 
for  the  method  of  making  quenelles.  The  boudins  k  la 
Richelieu  are  the  same  thing  as  a  farce  for  quenelles,  made 
of  either  veal,  or  fowl,  rabbits,  whitings,  carp,  &c.  Sweat 
some  white  onions  that  are  cut  into  small  dice  or  fillet ; 
ivhen  well  done,  drain  them  in  a  hair  sieve,  in  order  that 
there  may  not  be  the  least  particle  of  butter ;  work  the  farce 
or  forcemeat  with  a  wooden  spoon  before  you  put  the 
onions  in,  to  prevent  their  breaking,  for  it  is  requisite 
that  the  onions  should  remain  entire  in  the  boudins  k  la 
Richelieu.  Next  let  this  farce  stand  to  cool.  When  it 
is  quite  cold,  roll  it  in  the  shape  of  a  rolling-pin  of  the 
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iength  of  the  dish»  and  poadi  it  in  tbe  following  mannec 
Jkfier  having  rolled  the  boadins  (puddings),  rub  with 
Imtter  a  stewpan  large  enough  to  contain  them  with 
ease  ;  lay  them  over  the  butter ;  pour  some  boiling  water 
with  a  httle  salt  into  the  stewpan,  and  let  them  boil 
^ntly,  till  yon  see  they  are  swelled  properiy ;  then  drain 
and  let  them  cool.  When  cold,  mould  thraiof  an  equal 
•ize,  dip  them  into  yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten,  with  a 
little  salt,  and  then  slightly  into  crumbs  of  bread,  next 
into  eggs  again,  and  once  more  slightly  into  crumbs  of 
bread :  then  fry  them  on  a  clear  fire ;  they  only  want  to 
get  a  fine  colour :  drain  them  with  a  clean  towel,  dish 
them,  and  pour  over  them  Italian  sauce.  Some  people 
make  use  of  the  sauce  d'attelets  (No.  55) ;  in  that  case 
it  must  be  poured  hot  over  the  boudins  or  puddings.  When 
they  are  cold,  and  the  sance  begins  to  cool,  put  some 
equally  with  your  knife  on  each  square.  Dip  them  into 
crumbs  of  bread.  Take  care  that  you  make  them  into 
regular  squares ;  then  prepare  an  omelet,  with  yolks 
and  whites  of  eggs,  beat  up  with  a  little  salt.  The  bou- 
dins are  to  be  dipped  only  once  into  this  preparation  ;  give 
them  a  good  colour  by  frying  in  very  hot  dripping ;  you 
may  serve  them  sometimes  with  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
sometimes  white.  Epicures  prefer  them  white,  with- 
out the  crumbs  of  bread,  and  just  at  the  instant  they 
are  poached. 

373.     Boudins,  or  Puddings  a  la  Sefton. 

Make  some  quenelles  of  fowl  (see  No.  147),  in  which  yoo 
introduce  some  essence  of  mushroom,  which  mix  with  the 
fiirce  or  force-meat  in  the  same  manner  as  the  boudins  k 
la  Richelieu  (No.  372)  ;  then  poach  the  boudins.  When 
done  drain  and  put  them  in  the  dish  ;  have  some  b^hamel 
fNo.  36),  very  thick ;  cover  over  the  boudins  with  the 
tJiick  sauce,  and  put  over  each  of  them  the  smaU  fillet^ 
larded,  which  you  must  prepare  in  the  following  manner. 
In  order  to  give  the  larded  fillets  a  proper  shape,  take  m 
piece  of  carrot,  or  a  bit  of  bread  of  the  same  shape  and  sice 
of  the  boudin ;  put  over  the  carrot  a  thin  slice  of  fat  bacoi% 
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to  prevent  the  fillets  (rom  smelling  of  it ;  bind  (lie  fillets 
over  the  carrot,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  till  they  are 
firm ;  then  glaze  them,  and  put  them  over  the  boudin  after 
having  poured  the  sauce  over,  which  must  be  thick ;  when 
tbe  bondins  are  covered,  put  a  spoonful  of  consomme 
^No.  2),  and  some  of  the  juice  of  mushrooms  to  make  tibe 
sauce  diinner,  and  put  it  under. 

374.     QueneUcM  of  Chicken  with  clarified  Consomme. 

The  quenelles  are  to  be  rolled  much  about  the  size  of  m 
thick  coA,  and  to  be  put  into  a  stewpan  rubbed  witk 
butter,  as  directed  above.  You  must  have  ready  some 
fiml  cons<Hnme  (No.  3),  very  clear,  yet  rich :  drain  the 
quenelles  on  a  clear  cloth,  put  them  into  a  silver  stew*^ 
pan,  and  pour  the  consomm^  gently  over  them,  that 
they  may  not  break,  and  that  the  consomm^  may  remaia 
dear. 

Observation, — ^This  dish  is  seldom  called  for  in  Eng- 
land. The  other  quenelles  are  made  in  the  same  manner, 
but  only  of  various  sizes.  There  are  quenelles  called  h.  la 
cullier,  or  spoon,  which  are  prepared  in  the  following 
manner :  take  two  spoons,  one  of  which  is  always  to  be 
kept  in  hot  water ;  fill  the  other  with  some  farce  or  force* 
meat  which  you  shape  with  a  knife  :  when  your  queneUe 
is  quite  round,  with  the  other  spoon  you  take  it  out,  and 
put  it  over  some  butter  in  a  stewpan,  and  so  on  with 
the  rest.  This  manner  of  preparing  quenelles  is  also  prac- 
tised in  dressing  entrees  of  fish.  The  farce  k  quenelles 
(forcemeat  for  quenelles)  not  only  makes  good  entr^, 
but  is  indispensably  necessary  in  the  making  of  theCham- 
bord,  la  financi^re  (the  financiere*s  ragout),  le  ragout  |L 
TAllemande  (German  ragout),  the  Godard,  the  Toulouse 
ragout,  and  in  general  of  all  garnitures.  The  quenelles 
are  a  branch  of  the  art,  which  I  would  select  to  trjr 
the  knowledge  of  a  cook ;  many  cooks  do  not  personally 
finish  these  dishes,  but  leave  to  their  attendant  the  care 
of  them,  by  which  means  they  are  seldom  well  done. 
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375.     Risolles  of  Fowls. 

Risolles  were  formerly  made  with  a  farce  fine  (fine 
forcemeat)  either  of  fowl  or  rabbit  (See  Farces,  No.  147.) 
Spread  some  puff  paste,  and  lay  at  equal  distances  balls 
of  the  farce.  Then  use  the  paste-brush  over  the  paste* 
round  the  farce,  and  fold  the  paste,  which  you  press  all 
round,  in  order  to  make  the  borders  stick  close  together. 
Then  cut  the  risolles  with  a  paste-cutter  in  the  shape  of 
4  crescent.  When  you  have  about  two  dozen,  fry  them 
and  send  them  up  with  fried  parsley  in  the  middle.  The 
arisoUes  are  commonly  made  in  the  following  manner, 
have  some  minced  fowl,  that  is,  the  white  fleshy  part, 
which  you  put  into  some  veloute  (No.  21)  reduced ;  give  it 
A  good  seasoning,  and  then  let  it  cool.  .  When  cold, 
divide  it  into  small  balls,  and  wrap  them  up  in  paste,  fry 
jthem,  and  serve  up  garnished  with  fried  parsley. 

376.  Croquettes  of  Chickens  with  Veloute. 

Take  the  flesh  of  roast  chickens,  which  you  cut  into 
jimall  dice  of  an  equal  size;  put  them  into  some  b^ 
chamel  (No.  36)  boiled  brown,  then  let  them  cool ;  next 
jnould  them  of  the  shape  of  a  cork ;  dip  them  into  an 
omelet,  and  then  into  crumbs  of  bread  ;  lastly,  fry  them 
till  of  a  light  brown,  and  serve  up  with  some  fried  parsley 
of  a  good  green  colour.  This  requiring  a  quantity  of 
white  flesh  of  chickens,  is  termed  most  natursJIy  an  en- 
tree de  desserte,  remnants  of  cold  chicken.  The  cro- 
quettes  are  better  when  made  with  some  of  the  remnants 
of  fowl,  and  sweetbreads. 

A  good  cook  will  never  prepare  croquettes,  except  he 
have  something  left  in  the  larder,  as  it  requires  many 
little  pieces  of  fowl ;  if  he  happen  to  have  uiem  in  the 
larder,  they  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  expense. 

377.  Fricassee  of  Chickens — {au  naturel.) 

Take  a  couple  of  fat  chickens,  empty  them,  and  singe 
them  till  the  flesh  gets  firm,  in  order  that  they  may  cut 
better,  and  the  skin  may  not  be  injured,  and  cover  every 
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part  of  the  chickens:  some  persons  neglect  this  opera-* 
tion,  but  the  flesh  of  chickens  intended  for  a  fricassee  or 
a  raw  marinade  must  be  made  firm.  Next  carve  your 
chickens  as  neatly  as  possible,  and  each  will  supply  you 
with  ten  pieces.  Take  out  the  lungs  and  the  spungy 
aabstance  that  is  within  the  loins,  wash  the  members  with 
lukewarm  water ;  let  them  disgorge  all  the  blood,  and 
blanch  them  in  boiling  water,  that  the  flesh  may  be  made 
firm,  and  that  you  may  give  the  members  a  good  shape; 
drain  them  from  that  water,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water ;  when  cooled,  trim  them  and  put  them  in  a  stew-* 
pan  with  a  small  bit  of  butter,  till  you  have  the  consomme 
made  in  the  following  manner  ready  to  moisten  the 
incassie ;  viz.,  put  the  trimming  of  the  chicken  in  the 
water  in  which  you  have  blanched  the  chicken,  and 
add  the  necks,  the  four  legs,  some  parsley,  green  onions, 
a  clove,  a  few  bits  of  mace,  one  small  shalot,  and  a  bay- 
leaf;  let  these  stew  well  for  one  hour,  and  use  them  to 
moisten  the  fricassee.  When  the  chickens  have  been 
fried  lightly,  dust  a  little  salt  and  flour  over  them  ; 
moisten  with  the  liquor  they  were  blanched  in.  Let  them 
boil  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour:  skim  off  all  the 
butter  and  scum ;  then  put  the  members  into  another 
stewpan,  reduce  the  sauce,  and  strain  it  through  a  tammy 
over  the  chickens.  This  stewpan  is  to  be  put  into  a  bain 
marie  (hot-water  bath,  page  19,  Note)  till  dinner-time  ; 
then  thicken  the  fricassee  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  and 
a  little  cream :  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  the  fricassee 
does  not  boil,  the  thickening  will  not  be  thoroughly  done. 
Some  people  add  a  little  lemon-juice,  but  others  do  not 
use  any,  and  they  are  right,  for  lemon  is  admissible  only 
in  fricass^s  of  high  flavour.  It  must  be  particularly 
observed,  that  when  you  put  lemon,  you  must  put  more 
seasoning,  as  salt,  pepper^  &c. 

378.     Fricassee  of  Chickens  a  la  Paysanne  * — (^Country 

GirVs  Fricassee.) 

This  fricasste  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  that 

*  FHcass^e  of  chicken  is  a  dish  of  most  frequent  occurrence.— 
It  may  be  given  as  one  of  the  dishes  for  a  trial  dinner;  aa  verf 
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above,  only  boil  four  onions  in  it,  ivhich,  however,  are  to  be 
taken  out  again.  Take  about  three  dozen  small  whitA 
onions  of  equal  size,  peel  without  injuring  them,  and  blanch 
them  in  water  first ;  next  boil  them  in  a  little  consomm^' 
(No.  2),  with  a  little  sugar  and  salt.  They  must  simner 
only.  When  done,  leave  them  in  the  liquor.  When  it  is. 
dinner-time  put  some  chopped  parsley  into  the  sauce  after 
having  thickened  it.  Toss  the  fricassee  gently,  in  order  that 
all  the  members  may  be  equally  covereid  with  the  parsley^ 
and  dish  it :  then  put  the  onions  on  a  cloth  to  drain,  that 
tibey  may  not  thin  the  sauce,  and  put  them  with  the  sance 
over  tlie  meat.  Lemon  in  this  fricassee  is  requisite,  and 
you  must  give  more  seasoning  to  it  than  to  that  above  ; 
you  must  also  add  a  little  ground  pepper  or  Cayenne  Uy 
it  The  small  onions  should  be  boiled  in  a  little  of  the 
sauce  separate,  and  when  they  are  sufficiently  done,  pour 
the  sauce  to  the  other,  to  be  reduced ;  keep  the  small 
onions  in  the  stewpan  covered,  and  put  them  in  the 
sauce,  well  drained,  the  moment  you  are  about  to  serve. 


379.  Fricassee  a  la  Chevali^re — (7%e  Knight* s  Lady*9 

Fricassee.) 

This  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  (No.  377^,  with 
this  difference  only,  that  you  lard  the  fillets ;  wnich  is 
a  method  I  do  not  approve  of.  You  must  cut  oflT 
the  small  inside  fillets  and  the  wings;  the  small 
fillets  only  are  to  be  larded^  but  keep  the  wings  entire^, 
and  make  the  fricassee  as  usual :  when  it  is  dished  with 
the  sauce,  lay  the  four  fillets  on  each  corner  of  the  dish^ 
with  sweetbreads  of  lamb  in  the  middle  ;  by  this  means 
the  members  aie  all  left  entire  except  the  breast.  The  small 
fillets  are  to  be  done  by  putting  them  into  a  buttered  saut^ 
pan,  or  frying-pan  ;  sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  them,  and 
put  them  into  the  oven ;  as  soon  as  they  are  white  they 
are  done ;  glaze  them  of  a  nice  colour,  and  serve  up. 
The  sweetbreads  of  lamb  may  be  done  in  the  same  man* 
ner,  but  they  are  longer  in  doing.      When  you  prepare 

ftw  cooks  are  able  to  make  a  good  fricass6e.  The  author  eon- 
tiders  this  dish  the  most  wholesome  and  the  least  expen«ve  of 
anyi  as  it  requires  only  water  to  make  it  welL 
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m  grand  dinner,  take  the  inside  fillets  of  four  cbickemr 
kfded,  and  turn  them  round  like  a  ring  over  the  buttered 
e*pan ;  when  done,  put  the  round  one  oter  the  leg» 
the  four  others  between;  by  this  you  have  the  fri-' 
complete  in  all  its  members,  ana  the  dish  will  be 
bcUcf  garnished. 

380,    Fricassee  of  Chickens  a  la  St.  Lambert. — {St. 

Lambert's  Fricassee.) 

liake  a  broth  of  all  sorts  of  vegetables  *.  Prepare  the 
fcicassee  as  above,  moisten  with  the  vegetable  broth,  and 
proceed  as  usual.  This  fricassee^  inst^bd  of  being  white^ 
is  rather  of  a  brown  coloun 

381-    Fricassie  of  Chickens  a  la  Dauphine — (The  Dau^ 

phine's  Fricassee.) 

If  this  is  made  on  purpose  for  the  day,  the  sauce  must 
be  very  thick :  let  it  cool  j  next  pour  the  sauce  equally 
over  each  member,  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  bread,' 
equalize  your  pieces,  and  dip  them  into  an  omelet,  and. 
next  into  cnmibs  of  bread  a  second  time.  Fry  them  till 
of  a  light  brown,  and  pour  some  veloute  (No.  21]^ 
under  them.  This  dish  is  to  be  made  with  remnants* 
When  a  fricassee  of  chickens  has  been  taken  down 
untouched,  serve  it  up  again  the  next  day  in  this  manner, 

382.    Marinade  of  Chickens  a  la  St  FbrenHn. 

Take  two  young  and  very  fat  chickens,  singe  them  till  they. 
are  firm,  and  cut  them  in  pieces  as  if  for  a  fricassee ;  piUu 
them  into  an  earthen  pot  with  a  few  leaves  of  parsley,  a, 
few  slices  of  onion,  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  then  squeeze 
a  lemon  or  two  over  the  limbs,  and  steep  them  for  9L 
couple  of  hours.  The  steep  is  to  be  stirred  every  now* 
and  then.    At  dinner-time  drain  the  chickens,  beat  the 

*  The  vegetables  are  carrots,  turnips,  onions,  celery,  paralef^ 
&cficc 

I  a 
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wUftes  of  two  egg^  mod  dip  the  pieces  first  into  it,  next 
into  floor;  cover  them  all  over,  that  they  may  be  made 
of  a  good  equal  colour;  then  fry  them,  but  take  care  that 
file  dripping  is  not  too  hot,  for  fear  the  chickens  should 
be  too  brown  and  not  done  through ;  drain  them  on  a 
dean  towel,  and  serve  under  them  a  poivrade,  fbrown 
sharp  sauce.  No.  27),  or  love-apple  sauce  (No.  iS). 

383.     Friteam  of  fai  Chickens. 

This  dish  is  prepared  similar  to  the  above,  but  is  to  be  gar- 
nished with  a  few  fried  eggs.  Serve  up  with  love-apple 
mnce  (No. 92).  You  must  sdect  very  fre^  ^ggs,  and  firy 
tliem  in  sweet  salad  oiL  Observe,  that  you  must  use  very 
little  oily  otherwise  the  eggs  will  break  to  pieces ;  put  a 
little  oil  into  the  comer  ot  the  omelet  pan,  and  fry  them 
one  by  one  of  a  very  good  colour,  and  not  too  much ; 
dien  glaze  them,  and  garnish  with  them. 

384.     Fricassee  of  Chickens  a  la  Bardoux. 

This  is  prepared  as  that  of  No.  377.  After  having  thick- 
ened your  fricassee,  take  a  few  onions  cut  into  dice. 
Sweat  them  in  a  little  butter,  but  take  care  they  do  not 
g^  brown ;  drain  them,  put  them  into  the  sauce,  and 
co^er  the  fri^liss^e  with  them. 


385.     The  Capilotade  of  Chickens. 

This  dish  is  made  with  the  remnants  of  a  previous  din- 
ner. Take  two  chickens  that  have  been  either  roasted 
or  poele  (see  No.  313) ;  cut  them  as  for  eating,  flay 
them  and  prepare  them  in  a  stewpan  like  a  salmi :  now 

Sur  a  brown  Italian  sauce  (No.  24)  over  them,  and 
;  them  simmer  gently  over  a  slow  fire,  that  the  sauce 
may  not  stick  to  the  pan.  Then  have  thin  slices  of 
bread  cut  into  the  shape  of  flat  pears,  fry  them  in 
butter  till  they  are  of  a  light  brown  :  dish  them  between 
the  members,  glaze  the  fried  bread^  and  pour  the  Italian 
aance  over  the  chickens  only. 
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386.  Members  of  Chickens  au  SoUil^  or  toith 

Stewed  Pickle. 

This  is  made  of  a  previous  day's  remnants.    The  stewed 

1>ickle  is  to  be  prepared  in  the  following  manner :  put  ^ 
ittle  butter  into  a  stewpan,  with  four  shalots^  an  onioi;^ 
and  a  carrot  cut  into  dice,  a  little  parsley^  a  few  rootp 
ef  dittOy  a  bay-leaf,  a  little  thyme,  clove,  and  some  spice. 
Let  the  whole  lie  on  the  fire  till  the  vegetables  are  of 
a  light  brown ;  then  moisten  with  n  little  vinegar  aa^ 
water.  When  the  pickle  is  done  enough,  season  it  so  as 
to  give  it  a  high  relish,  then  pour  it  over  the  members 
of  the  chickens ;  let  the  whole  boil  for  a  minute  or  two, 
and  let  it  cool  till  dinner-time ;  drain  the  members,  dij^ 
them  into  proper  paste  (see  Batter),  and  fry  them. 
Serve  under  them  a  brown  sharp  sauce  (No.  27). 


387.     Marinade  of  Chickens  a  la  Orlie. 

This  is  the  same  as  the  St.  Fbrentin,  No.  382,  with 
the  only  difference,  that  you  mix  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  with  the  flour,  into  which  the  limbs  are  to  be 
dipped. 

388.    Minced  Chickens  a  la  Polonaise — (^Polish 

Minced  Chickens.) 

Take  the  fleshy  part  of  roasted  chickens,  chop  it  veiy 
small,  and  put  the  whole  into  some  well-seasoned  b^ 
chamel  (No.  36).  Send  up  in  a  vol  au  vent  (see 
Pastry),  or  a  bord  de  plat,  with  poached  eggs  over ;  if  yoa 
have  a  deep  dish,  send  them  with  fried  bread  round  th^ 
dish  only. 

This  dish  is  made  when  you  have  a  blanquette  ojr 
saut^  left :  chop  all  together  truffles,  chickens,  8cc.,  an4 
denominate  it,  hachi  de  volaille  (hashed  fowls),  either 
*'  au  truffle''  (with  tniffles),  or  '*  k  la  Polonoise"  (Polish 
way). 
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389.    Blanquette  of  Chichens  with  green  Peas. 

This  dish  should  be  made  out  of  roast  chickens  that  have 
already  been  served  up,  or  it  would  be  very  expensive, 
mB  it  would  require  five  chickens  at  least  to  make  it,  and 
'It  would  be  but  a  small  dish  after  all.  Cut  scollops  of 
chickens  as  large  as  possible,  give  them  nearly  a  round 
iAiape ;  but  it  matters  not  whether  they  are  of  difierent 
-BBEes:  put  them  into  the  sauce  for  blanquettes  as  di- 
rected,  with  white  peas,  but  not  till  you  have  thickened 
^the  sauce. 

• 

390.    Souffle  of  Chickene  a  la  Crime. 

^This  dish  is  also  made  of  the  remnants  of  roasted 
^chickens ;  take  off  the  white  flesh,  and  mince  it  very 
small,  knd  pound  it  in  a  mortar  with  a  little  bechamel 
(No.  36),  and  a  good  lump  of  fresh  butter,  and  salt  and 
pepper ;  with  this,  mix  the  yolks  of  four  e^gs.  Strain 
the  whole  through  a  tammy,  or  a  hair  sieve  ;  then  beat 
.the  white  of  five  eggs  till  made  in  a  single  body  ;  mix 
•these  with  the  former  preparation,  and  put  the  whole  m 
Ihe  dish  to  rise,  or  in  a  croutade  that  has  been  raised 
like  the  crust  of  a  pftt^  chaud  (hot  pastry).  It  will  b^ 
done  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  the 
oven  is  too  hot,  the  outside  of  the  souffle  will  be  burnt, 
although  the  inside  is  not  done  enough.  This,  therefore, 
must  be  carefully  attended  to. 

• 

391.     Gratin  of  Fillets  of  Chickens  with  Velouke. 

y\i\s  is  likewise  an  entrde  de  desserte  (a  dish  made  of 
M  previous  day's  remnants)  ;  mince  the  flesh  of  cold 
roasted  chickens,  which  you  put  into  a  velout^  (No.  21), 
Ifrell  reduced ;  then  make  a  border  to  a  dish,  if  you  are 
without  a  deep  one,  about  an  inch  thick,  and  put  the 
tbinced  meat  in  the  middle.  Your  mince  must  be 
thick,  and  levelled  with  a  knife  ;  dust  it  over  with  crumbs 
of  bread  ;  pour  some  drops  of  clarified  butter  ovef  the 
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crambs,  then  throw  some  more  crumbs  over,  and  again 
aome  clarified  batter  and  crumbs  oF  bread.  Then  give 
a  colouring  with  the  salamander,  which  you  must  hold 
at  a  distance,  otherwise  it  would  spoil  the  colour,  which 
must  be  acquired  gradually.  Next  cut  pieces  oF  bread 
in  balls,  and  in  the  shape  of  corks,  fry  them  in  butter, 
Wfiih  which  alternately  garnish  your  gratin  all  round,  and 
serve  up  quite  hot.  Before  you  put  the  mince,  pour  some 
of  the  sauce  into  the  dish,  to  reduce  to  gratin. 


392.    Galantine  of  Fat  Chickens. 

Take  a  nice  fleshy  chicken,  which  empty  and  pick 
nicely.  When  picked  neatly,  bone  it  without  injuring 
tiie  flesh.  Take  some  slips  of  ham  and  some  tmflles, 
which  cut  into  bits  of  the  same  thickness  at  least,  if  yow 
cannot  make  them  of  the  same  length  ;  eut  the  flesh  of 
the  chickens  into  fillets,  and  add  a  few  slices  of  veal ;  of 
these  form  a  kind  of  bed,  in  such  a  manner  that, 
when  they  are  cut,  the  slices  may  be  chequered  ;  season 
with  all  sorts  of  spices,  sab,  &c.,  then  close  the  skin  of 
the  chicken,  sew  up  the  back,  and  give  it  a  nice  shape 
before  yon  put  it  into  the  stewpan.  You  must  have  some 
calf  s-foot  jelly  ready,  for  the  chicken  is  much  sooner 
done  than  the  calfs-foot ;  then  put  the  chicken  in  a 
•tewpan,  and  cover  it  with  layers  of  bacon ;  season  it 
with  salt  and  pepper,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  small 
onions,  some  thyme,  a  bay-leaf,  a  clove,  a  little  spice,  a 
few  carrots,  a  couple  of  onions,  and  some  slices  of  veal; 
then  mix  a  little  broth  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  jelly* 
The  chicken  must  not  boil  above  an  hour. 
.  Then  take  it  off  the  fire,  and  let  it  cool  in  the  liquor, 
that  the  slices  may  stick  together  by  means  of  the  jelly, 
for,  were  this  neglected,  the  galantine  would  break  to 
pieces  on  being  cut  If  you  send  it  up  hot,  you  may 
pour  over  it  such  sauce  as  you  think  proper ;  but  it 
must  be  a  brown  sauce,  or  sorrel,  or  onions  made  brown 
in  an  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce,  No.  17)  :  however,  it  is 
much  better  to  serve  a  galantine  cold  with  jelly ;  take 
fome  pf  the  liquor,  beat  the  white  of  two  or  three  eggs^ 
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which  mix  with  the  cold  jelly  after  having  skimmed  off 
the  fat ;  then  again  put  the  whole  on  the  fire,  and  keep 
stirring  till  the  liquor  is  white  ;  then  let  it  boil  gently ; 
next  take  the  jelly  off  the  fire,  and  lay  it  aside  with  a 
cover  and  fire  over  it :  when  quite  clear,  strain  it  throurii 
a  cloth  and  let  it  cool,  to  be  used  when  wanted.  If 
you  serve  the  jelly  cold,  season  it  with  more  salt  and 
pepper,  as  above-mentioned. 


393,     Boudina  of  Chickens  a  la  Ude — (Ude*s 

Chicken  Puddings,) 

Make  these  boudins  with  quenelles,  like  those  k  la 
Richelieu  (No.  152)  :  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  bread,  and 
fry  them  to  a  light  brown  :  make  on  the  top  an  obloug 
square  opening,  empty  the  boudins,  taking  care  to  pre-' 
serve,  however,  a  coat  thick  enough  to  admit  a  sal- 
picon  of  chickens,  truffles,  and  mushrooms,  cut  into 
small  dice,  and  thrown  into  some  well-seasoned  be- 
chamel (No.  36) ;  take  six  small  inside  fillets,  as  three 
are  wanted  for  each  boudin :  give  them  the  shape  of 
the  handle  of  a  basket,  after  having  larded  them  with 
bacon,  or  decorated  them  en  Conti,  as  it  is  called.  Then 
take  a  very  large  carrot,  cut  it  of  the  same  size  as  the 
puddings,  wrap  it  up  in  thin  layers  of  bacon,  put  the 
small  fillets  over  the  carrot,  and  dust  a  little  salt  over 
them :  then  put  the  whole  into  an  oven ;  do  not  let  it 
be  too  much  done,  but  of  a  light  brown  only.  Glaze 
them  when  ready  to  send  up  to  the  dinner ;  pour  the 
salpicon  into  the  puddings,  with  the  sham  basket  handles 
at  an  equal  distance  over  the  puddings :  mind,  the  fillets 
are  not  to  be  thrust  in  too  far,  that  they  may  really  look 
like  basket  handles. 

This  dish  is  intended  for  a  grand  dinner,  when  common 
dishes  are  not  to  make  their  appearance. 

394*    Grenade  of  Fillets  of  Chicken. 

You  must  have  a  mould  ribbed  like  a  melon ;  cut  very 
thin  layers  of  bacon  ;  line  the  mould  with  them :  then 
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take  fiUets  of  chicken  larded  with  bacon^  and  others 
decorated  with  truffles.  Have  sweetbreads  of  lamb 
already  done,  one  of  which  put  between  each  rib,  an4 
the  thickest  part  of  the  small  inside  fillets.  When  yoU 
bave  thus  arranged  alternately  one  fillet  larded,  and 
another  decorated  with  truffles,  cover  the  whole  of  your 
fillets  with  a  farce  k  quenelles  (force-meat  for  quenelles)* 
Put  a  thick  salpicon  in  the  centre,  and  cover  it  wilh  the 
force-meat :  stick  it  with  force-meat,  then  put  the  mould 
in  the  hot- water  bath  (see  Note,  p.  19),  or  in  the  oven,  in 
order  to  poach  the  whole  at  once ;  next  turn  the  grenade 
on  a  dish  for  entries,  dry  the  larded  slices  with  the  sala- 
mander, and  glaze  them.  When  the  fillets  or  slices  are 
of  a  light  brown,  uncover  the  rest,  glaze  them  slightly^ 
and  serve  them  with  an  EspagnoTe  (Spanish  sauce. 
No.  17).* 

395.  Turbans  of  Fillets  of  Chickens  a  la  Sultane — 
(^Sultana^s  ISirbans  of  Chickens,) 

Take  the  small  inside  fillets  of  chickens,  lard  them  with 
bacon ;  have  ready  a  farce  k  quenelles  (force-meat  fo|r 
quenelles),  rather  thick,  which  should  be  kept  in  ice^. 
that  it  may  acquire  substance,  and  be  more  easiU 
worked ;  cut  a  large  piece  of  bread,  which  cover  with 
thin  slices  of  bacon ;  put  the  bread  in  the  middle  of  the 
dish,  then  lay  the  force-meat  all  round,  about  three 
inches  in  height;  stick  the  fillets  in  the  force-meat^ 
not  perpendicularly,  but  at  equal  distances,  leaving 
a  separation  between  each  fillet  for  the  reception 
of  cock's  kidneys.  These  are  to  be  put  in  only 
when  you  are  going  to  send  up:  cover  your  dish 
with  an  earthen  pot,  or  a  lid  that  closes  hermetically. 
Put  the  turban  into  the  oven,  and  when  done,  glaze 
the  fillets  with « a  salamander.  Make  small  holes 
for  the  admission  of  the  cock's  kidneys,  which  must  be 


*  The  grenade  is  likewise  a  dish  for  grand  dinners,  and  is 
excellent  when  well  dressed. 
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very  white,  and  made  to  resemble  so  many  pearls.    IF 

{ou  have  nothing  to  cover  the  dish,  use  layers  of  bacon  : 
ut  a  plain  cover  is  preferable,  as  it  is  free  from  fat,  and 
fhe  quenelles  are  better  and  more  easily  poached. 

Take  out  the  large  piece  of  bread  ;  drain  the  fat  off  by 
jneans  of  crumbs  of  bread  ;  and  put  into  the  centre  of  the 
dish  a  blanquette  of  chickens.  (See  Blanquette,  No.  389.) 
When  in  the  season  of  truffles,  garnish  alternately  with  a 
^dney,  and  a  ball  made  out  of  a  truffle,  ready  done ;  and 
then  put  scollops  with  truffles  in  the  middle.  The  fol'* 
lowing  is  a  better  method,  and  is  now  generally  adopted. 
Have  a  sweetmeat-pot,  buttered,  and  put  it  in  the  middle 
pf  the  crust.  Make  the  crust  with  some  remnants  of 
paste,  filled  up  with  flour,  and  cake  a  little,  to  make  it 
vrm.  Then  put  the  pot  in  the  middle,  garnish  all  round 
Vith  the  quenelles,  and  stick  the  fillet  as  directed  above. 
This  method  will  be  found  easy,  and  when  the  turban  is 
done  in  the  oven,  take  off  the  pot  and  put  the  ragout  in 
its  room.     Drain  all  the  fat,  and  make  this  dish  very  neat. 

Observation  to  the  Cook. — I  have  in  many  instances 
substituted  melted  butter  for  clarified  butter;  but  you 
must  understand,  that  butter  must  be  melted  only, 
fits,  when  you  let  it  be  quite  clarified,  it  tastes  greasy,  and 
when  it  is  only  melted,  the  butter-milk  goes  down,  and 
you  can  use  the  butter  with  advantage,  several  times, 
either  to  fry  crusts  (croutons),  or  for  crumbs  of  bread,  8cc. 
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TURKEYS. 


396.     Farm-yard  Turkey  a  la  MonimorencL 

Take  a  large  fat  farm-yard  turkey  ;  truss  it  up  as  if  ft 
were  to  be  poele  (see  No.  3 13)  ;  dip  the  breast  into  boiling 
hot  water  to  make  it  firm,  which  will  enable  you  to  lard 
it  nicely;  then  braize  it  with  a  good  fire  on  the  cover  of 
the  pan,  that  the  bacon  may  get  dry  and  retain  the  glaze 
better  when  you  glaze  it.  Take  care  not  to  do  it  too 
much  ;  drain  it  and  serve  up  with  a  financi^re  (financier's 
sauce,  No.  75),  of  a  fine  light  brown  colour  and  well  sea- 
soned. The  turkey  will  be  better  if  you  put  it  on  the  spit 
to  be  roasted  covered  with  bacon  and  paper :  though  ncft 
equally  white,  it  will  have  a  finer  flavour. 

397.     Turkey  with  Celery  Sauce, 

Truss  it  nicely,  wrap  it  up  in  layers  of  bacon ;  then  boB 
it  in  plain  water  with  a  little  salt,  butter,  and  lemon-juice. 
Drain  it  and  cover  it  over  with  celery  sauce.  (See 
No.  94.) 

398.     Turkey  a  la  Perigueux,  with  Truffles. 

Take  a  nice  fat  turkey  the  moment  it  has  been  killed; 
empty  it  and  put  plenty  of  salt  inside  of  the  body,  to 
draw  the  blood  out.  Then  let  it  cool,  and  prepare  some 
truffles  in  the  following  manner:  take  two  or  three 
pounds,  peel  them,  and  smell  whether  they  are  all  of  a 
good  flavour,  and  not  musked.  Pick  out  the  smallest 
from  amongst  them,  and  chop  them  very  fine.— 
Take  some  fat  white  bacon,  and  rasp  it  so  as  to  obtain 
the  fat  only,  without  any  of  the  sinews.  When  you 
have  rasped  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fill  the  body  of 
the  turkey,  put  the  chopped  truffles  into  the  mortar, 
pound  them  with  the  rasped  bacon,  season  well  with  salt;^ 
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pepper,  spices,  &c.  then  mix  this  with  the  large  truffles^ 
and  put  all  in  the  turkey.  Let  the  turkey  remain  thus 
for  two  or  three  days,  to  acquire  the  flavour  of  the 
truffles ;  sew  the  bird  up  as  soon  as  you  have  finished  it, 
and  when  you  want  it  roasted,  put  it  on  the  spit,  covered 
with  bacon  on  the  breast,  and  a  few  sheets  of  white  paper, 
and  take  great  care  when  you  open  the  paper  that  you  do 
not  loosen  the  truffles.  Serve  up  with  a  clear  Espagnole 
(Spanish  sauce.  No.  17*), 

399.    Boiled  Turkey  with  Oyster  Sauce, 

This  is  to  be  boiled  in  the  same  manner  as  in  No.  397. — 
Oyster  Sauce^  (see  No,  99.) 

400.    Haricot  of  Turkey  Giblets. 

We  call  giblets  of  turkey,  the  pinions,  the  neck,  the  liver, 
the  gizzard,  &c.  When  all  those  parts  have  been 
washed  clean,  and  scalded,  to  disgorge  all  the  blood, 
blanch  them  and  simmer  them  over  a  sharp  fire,  then 
wipe  them  very  clean,  and  place  them  in  a  stewpan. 
Wrap  them  up  in  layers  of  bacon ;  moisten  with  good 
broth,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley 
IMsasoned.  When  done,  drain  them,  and  after  having 
placed  them  in  a  dish,  cover  them  with  the  haricot 
(No.  69). 

401 .     Haricot  of  Turkey  pinions. 

Take  the  pinions  of  half  a  dozen  turkeys;  bone  them  as 
far  as  the  middle  joint,  and  let  them  disgorge  in  warm 
water;  next  blanch  and  ^nge  them,  mark  them  well 
wrapt  up  in  layers  of  bacon,  and  moisten  with  a  braize, 
if  you  have  any :  if  not,  with  a  small  bit  of  butter,  a 
little  broth  and  salt,  an  onion,  two  cloves,  and  a  bunch 
pf  parsley  and  green  onions.  When  done,  drain  them 
lind  cover  them  with  the  haricot  (No.  69). 

*  This  dish  is  one  of  the  best  possible,  if  it  is  well  seasoned  and 

iVAsted,  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  carver  must  serve 

the  Inside  with  the  fiJIet,  as  that  is  one  of  ttve  bt^  ^%s\a  Ql^^tft^v&Vw* 
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Observation. — It  will  be  necessary  to  premise,  in  treat- 
ing of  game,  that  partridges  in  particular  should  be 
selected  from  very  young  birds,  the  old  ones  being  of  no 
use  in  cookery.  To  prove  their  inferiority,  a  young 
bird  in  Paris  will  fetch  three  shillings,  while  the  other  is 
not  worth  one.  The  only  way  of  using  the  old  birds,  is 
to  put  them  with  cabbages  or  purees  of  lentiles.  They 
are  good  for  consomme  (stock-broth),  and  glaze  of  game» 
but  are  too  tough  for  anything  fine.     Young  birds,  ia 

Eneral,  have  yellowish  claws;  but  it  will  sometimes 
ppen  that  the  claws  and  legs  are  of  a  grey,  or  even  of 
a  bluish  colour,  and  yet  they  may  be  tender.  Look  at 
the  extremity  of  the  wing ;  if  it  is  sharp  pointed  and 
whitish,  the  bird  is  still  tender ;  but  if  none  of  these 
marks  exist,  the  bird  is  old,  and  unfit  for  use,  except 
as  above-mentioned ;  or  for  sauces  consommes,  and  cold 
patties.  You  should  also  be  careful  to  remove  the  nerves 
when  you  bone  them. 


402.     Whole  Par(rid</es  a  VEspagnole — {Spanish 

Partridges.) 

The  size  of  the  dish  must  determine  the  number  of  birds 
you  are  to  dress ;  in  general  two  or  three  are  wanted  ; 
empty  them  as  usual,  and  take  care  not  to  injure  the 
skin :  pick  them  w^ell,  cut  off  the  sinew  that  is  under 
the  joints  of  the  legs,  truss  the  legs  up  towards  the  breast^ 
and  then  dress  up  the  birds  in  the  following  manner. 

First  put  the  packthread  needle  through  the  stump  of 
the  right  wing,  then  through  the  thick  joint  of  the  leg,  and 
next  across  the  body ;  then  again  through  tlie  other  stump; 
let  the  packthread  be  very  tight,  and  fasten  the  knot. 

Next  run  the  needle  from  the  back  through  the  side 
J)eneath  the  leg,  and  then  abo\e  the  ^motiV^Qrv^^ 
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breast,  so  as  to  perforate  the  breast-bone :  let  the  needle 
come  out  from  the  part  parallel  to  that  where  first  it  was 
introduced,  and  then  through  the  side  to  the  back,  and 
&sten  the  packthread. 

Give  a  good  shape  to  the  birds,  which  is  an  indis- 
pensable branch  of  knowledge  in  the  art  of  cookery. — 
A  man  cannot  be  really  a  thorough  good  cook,  unless 
he  is  practically  acquainted  with  every  branch  of  his 
art ;  and  this  branch  of  it  is  very  important,  though  it  is 
certainly  not  easy  to  teach  how  to  truss  poultry  or  game 
by  any  written  directions ;  you  may  as  well  attempt  to 
teach  drawing  without  a  master. 

Put  the  partridges  between  layers  of  bacon,  and  pour  fit 
pofile  (No.  313)  over  them.  If  you  happen  to  have  no 
po€le  ready,  use  some  of  the  pot-top,  with  a  little  salt, 
parsley,  and  onions,  well  seasoned  with  spice,  salt,  and 
^pepper.  They  will  be  done  in  the  course  of  twenty 
minutes,  but  let  it  be  on  a  slow  fire;  drain  and  put  them 
into  the  dish,  and  pour  an  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce, 
No.  17)  over  them,  in  which  you  have  put  a  little  glaze 
of  game,  to  give  it  the  taste  of  game. 

All  dishes  of  game  require  more  seasoning  than  white 
fowl. 

403.     Young  Partridges  a  la  Montmorenci, 

Take  some  young  partridges,  which  empty,  and  truss  as 
in  No.  402;  dip  the  breasts  into  boiling  water;  when 
made  firm,  dip  them  immediately  in  cold  water :  next 
iard  them  with  thin  slits  of  bacon  ;  mark  them  in  a  stew^ 
pan  with  slices  of  fat  bacon  all  round  only,  pour  a  little 
'po^le  (sec  No.  313),  or  any  other  liquid,  enough  to  im- 
merse about  one  half  of  the  birds.  Have  a  brisk  fire 
over  them  to  seize  the  bacon;  when  they  have  been 
atewed  for  twenty  minutes,  glaze  them,  and  probe  them 
Dear  the  back ;  if  no  blood  issues,  it  is  a  sign  that  they 
are  done  enough.  Drain  them,  glaze  them  a  second 
iime,  and  send  them  up  with  a  ragout  ii  la  financi^re 
(financier's  ragout.  No.  75)  *. 

*  It  will  be  needless  to  remind  the  reader,  that  everyflnng  larded 
9a  the  top,  is  called  piqo^.    Laskosb  is  '?r\Msci  ^^^  ^t  baooa 
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404.     Young  Partridffe$  &  la  Barbarie — {Barbary 

Partridges.) 

Truss  the  birds  as  in  No.  402,  stuff  them  with  chopped 
truffles  and  rasped  bacon,  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper, 
and  allspice.  Pound  this  mixture  in  the  mortar,  and 
when  the  truffles  are  reduced  to  paste,  mix  with  them 
some  whole  ones  that  have  been  cleaned  and  peeledv 
and  put  the  whole  in  the  body  of  the  bird:  thea 
cut  small  pieces  of  truffles  in  the  shape  of  nails;  make 
Jx>les  with  a  penknife  in  the  breasts  of  the  birds,  widen 
the  holes  with  a  skewer  and  fill  them  with  the  truffles ; 
let  them  be  nailed  in  very  regularly.  Then  proceed  with 
them  as  in  No.  403.  They  are  to  be  stewed  also  in  the 
aame  manner.  Serve  under  them  an  Italian  sauce  (Na 
23),  with  truffles. 

Take  care  to  drain  them  well,  otherwise  the  fat  will 
Apoil  both  the  taste  and  look  of  the  sauce. 

405.     Young  Partridges  a  la  Dreux, 

This  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing  dish,  except  that 
instead  of  using  truffles  you  must  lard  with  small  pieces  of 
ham :  use  the  penknife  to  make  the  holes,  as  larding^ 
pins  would  spoil  the  look  of  the  birds,  which  are  to  be 
sened  whole.  Prepare  and  stew  as  above,  and  serve 
up  with  the  essence  of  game;   (for  which,  see  No.  4ll). 

406»     Young  Partridges  a  la  Crapaudine — (^BoUed 

Partridges,) 

Cut  off  the  claws,  after  having  emptied  and  picked  the 
birds ;  make  a  hole  below  the  joint  of  the  leg ;  truss  the 
leg  inside  of  the  body ;  singe  the  birds  over  the  flame  till 
the  flesh  gets  firm  ;  pinch  the  breast  with  your  left  hand; 
scollop  the  breast  without  quite  reaching  the  skin ;  turn 

through  the  flesh.  "When  you  only  lard  the  surface,  you  should 
saypiqu6  •  otherwise,  you  will  only  have  one  term  to  express  two 
distinct  things.  The  larding  never  glazes  well.  If  you  do  not  dry 
the  bacon  in  the  oven,  put  the  glaze  over  lightly,  and  plsoe  it  ia 
the  owea  several  tiines  till  it  become  of  a  &necQLo^% 
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the  flesh  over  on  the  table ;  beat  the  bird  flat ;  diut  it  with 
a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  then  dip  it  twice  into  clarified 
butter  and  crumbs  of  bread  ;  broil  it,  and  send  it  up  with 
an  Italian  sauce  (No.  23),  or  essence  of  game. 

407.     Young  Partridges  a  la  Oiary. 

In  this  case  you  add  a  decoration  to  the  birds,  in  the 
following  manner,  after  having  trussed  and  stewed  them 
as  in  No.  403.  At  dinner-time  take  rings  of  white  onions, 
let  them  be  stewed  white  in  a  little  game  consomme  (stock* 
broth,  No.  4)^  then  take  a  cutter  of  the  same  size  as  the  in- 
side of  the  rings  of  the  onions,  cut  round  pieces  of  truflBes 
that  have  been  braized  with  the  birds ;  mind,  the  truffles 
must  be  of  a  very  black  colour  (the  parings  are  to  be 
chopped  and  mixed  with  the  Italian  sauce,  No.  23)  :  the 
round  pieces  of  truffles  are  to  be  put  over  the  breasts  of  the 
birds,  three  on  each  side.  Mosaic  fashion,  and  the  rineft 
of  onions  round  the  truffles,  and  one  over  the  pouch,  if 
the  truffles  do  not  stick  well,  use  a  little  daze  to  make 
them  stick,  as  they  are  liable  to  fall  oO*.  Do  not  cover 
tvith  the  sauce,  which  must  be  poured  into  the  bottom  of 
the  dish ;  the  sauce  must  be  an  Italian  with  truffles :  mix 
with  it  a  little  glaze  of  game,  to  give  it  the  taste  of  game. 

408.      Compote  of  young  Partridges  h  hlanc — (Par- 

tridges  fried  White.) 

Take  four  young  partridges,  cut  off  the  claws,  and  truss 
them  with  the  legs  inward,  and  singe  them.  Then  take  a 
few  pieces  of  the  breast  of  bacon,  cut  them  into  the  size 
of  small  corks,  and  boil  them  in  water  for  half  an  houi*. 
Next  fry  them  white,  and  take  them  off  from  the  fire  as 
soon  as  they  are  done.  Fry  the  partridges  white  also,  in 
butter  and  the  fat  of  the  bacon.  When  they  are  quite 
firm,  take  them  out  of  the  stewpan.  Then  throw  a 
spoonful  of  flour  into  the  butter ;  fry  this  flour  white. 
Next  pour  in  a  little  broth  till  the  sauce  is  thin 
enough  to  be  skimmed  (for  if  a  sauce  is  too  thick  it 
iDan  never  be  skimmed) ;  then  put  in  some  parings  of 
mushrooms,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  and 
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season  with  a  little  thyme,  bay-leaves,  a  clove,  a  little 
salt,  and  a  very  small  lump  of  sugar.  Stew  the  birds  in 
this  sauce,  the  same  as  a  fricassee  of  chickens  ;  if  onions 
are  agreeable,  put  a  few  small  ones  to  give  a  flavour.—- 
When  the  compote  is  done,  skim  off  all  the  fat,  and  drain 
the  partridges  in  a  clean  stewpan ;  drain  all  the  bacon 
and  mushrooms,  which  you  throw  into  the  stewpan  with 
the  partridges;  reduce  the  sauce  afler  it  has  been 
skimmed ;  strain  it  through  a  tammy  over  the  birds,  and 

Git  the  stewpan  in  the  bain  marie  (hot-water  bath.  Note  to 
o.  44)  ;  now  take  some  small  white  onions  of  an  equal 
size,  which  have  been  boiling  in  a  little  consomm^  (stock- 
broth,  No.  4),  with  a  very  small  bit  of  sugar ;  have  also  some 
moshrooms,  fried  white  in  butter ;  when  the  onions  and 
moshrooms  are  ready,  set  the  compote  boiling ;  thicken 
the  sauce  with  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  beat  with  a  little 
cream  and  lemon  juice ;  next  put  in  the  small  onions, 
mashrooms,  and  bacon,  with  some  quenelles,  if  you  think 
proper  to  garnish  your  dish.  If  the  dish  is  of  a  large  size, 
put  a  crust  of  br^ul,  cut  into  the  shape  of  cock's-combs, 
between  each  bird  in  the  dish,  and  send  up  with  a  good 
seasoning. 

409.     Compote  ofyoutig  Partridges,  Brown. 

Do  exactly  the  same  thing  as  in  No.  408 ;  instead  of  mois* 
tening  witn  game  consomm6(stock-broth,  No.4),  use  gravy 
of  veal.  Fry  the  onions  in  a  little  butter  till  they  are  of  a 
fine  brown,  then  let  them  boil  in  a  little  gravy  of  veal ;  they 
should  be  of  an  equal  size ;  dve  them  a  good  colour.— 
Add  truffles  and  mushrooms,  if  you  have  any,  and  reduce 
the  sauce  till  thick  enough  to  cover  the  partridges. 

410.     Partridges  and  Cabbages,  dressed. 

Take  a  couple  of  old  partridges,  empty  and  truss  them, 
with  the  legs  inward  :  simmer  them  on  the  fire  till  they 

Kt  firm.  Blanch  two  cabbages  that  you  have  cut  in 
Ives,  or  in  four  if  they  are  large.  When  they  are  well 
done,  they  reduce  exceedingly.  You  must  blanch  the 
bacon  with  the  cabbages,  otherwise  it  will  be  too  «alt«— 
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When  the  cabbages  Btt  Uanched,  put  them  into  coU 
water  to  oool ;  cut  off  the  tops  of  the  middle,  squeeze 
ihem  so  as  to  leave  no  water ;  have  also  blanched  about 
a  pound  and  a  half  of  breast  of  bacon  with  the  cabbage  ; 
put  this  bacon  into  a  small  braizing-pan,  and  the  birds 
close  to  the  bacon.  Next  put  in  the  cabbage,  a  few  car- 
lots  turned  round,  two  or  three  onions,  a  bunch  of  parsley 
seasoned  9  and  a  small  quantity  of  allspice,  bay-leaves, 
thyme,  &alt,  and  pepper:  cover  the  whole  with  a  few 
layers  of  bacon,  and  with  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper ;  then 
moisten  with  a  braize,  if  you  have  any ;  if  not,  take  some 
of  the  pot-top,  but  in  this  case  you  must  season  a 
little  more.  Set  the  contents  of  the  braizing-pan  boiling 
and  this  being  done,  put  it  over  a  slow  fire  for  three  hours 
and  a  half.  Now  take  out  the  layers  of  bacon,  the  onions, 
and  the  carrots.  Place  a  large  sieve  over  a  dish  of  the 
same  size,  turn  the  birds  into  the  sieve,  take  a  clean  towel, 
mould  the  cabbages  into  a  large -roller,  squeeze  them  so 
as  to  leave  no  fat ;  and  then  take  a  plain  mould  and  garnish 
it  with  very  thin  layers  of  bacon,  make  a  kind  of  flower 
in  the  middle  of  the  mould  with  the  carrots,  and  put  a 
border  of  small  glazed  onions  all  round  the  top ;  next  take 
some  of  the  cabbage  with  a  spoon,  with  which  fill  the 
mould.  At  the  same  time  let  the  birds  be  covered  all 
over  Svith  the  cabbage  equally  on  all  sides.  Make  a 
rosette  of  carrots  on  -each  face  of  the  mould,  which  fill  to 
the  brim.  Then  put  it  into  the  oven  to  keep  warm.  At 
dinner-time  turn  the  mould  into  a  dish,  let  it  lie  for  a 
moment  to  drain  out  all  the  broth,  and  send  up  with  a 
nice  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17)  over  it. 

Partridges  with  cabbages  are,  in  my  opinion,  far  supe«> 
rior  when  not  put  into  a  mould ;  squeeze  the  cabbage  as 
before  in  a  clean  towel,  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a  large  roll- 
ing-pin, then  take  the  two  ends  of  it  to  make  a  bed  for 
the  bird  on  the  dish ;  cut  the  cabbages  of  an  equal  size, 
dress  them  round  the  partridges  with  a  carrot  between 
^ach  cabbage ;  put  also  some  sausages,  and  cover  the 
whole  when  well  dressed  with  a  good  Spanish  sauce 
(No.  17),  in  which  you  have  reduced  a  little  of  the  liquor 
of  the  cabbages  ;  if  the  cook  has  any  ingenuity,  this  disk 
will  be  most  excellent,  and  exhibit  a  beautiful  appear- 
aoce. 
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411.     Sauie  of  FtOeU  of  young  Parhidgm,  mik  HA 

Game  flavour. 

Take  four  young  partridges,  rather  stale,  that  they  may 
have  more  flavour,  and  be  more  tender ;  flay  them,  take 
up  the  fillets,  detach  the  small  inside  fillets  from  the  np<^ 
per  fillets,  cut  out  the  sinews  of  the  small  fillets,  and  flat- 
ira  the  fillets  with  the  handle  of  your  knife  dipped  into 
cokl  water,  the  blade  being  also  dipped  into  the  same ; 
pass  it  gently  over  the  fillets,  leaning  heavy  on  the  table^ 
SB  order  to  take  off"  the  second  skin  of  the  fillets  only: 
trim  the  fillets  nicely,  put  them  with  melted  butter  in  a 
aaut^pan,  or  frying-pan ;  lay  the  small  fillets  over  the 
others,  dust  a  little  salt,  and  cover  the  whole  with  a  round 
piece  of  paper  till  dinner-time,  then  fry  the  fillets  lightly 
over  a  very  brisk  and  equal  fire.  With  the  remnants  of 
Ike  birds,  put  in  a  few  thin  slices  of  veal  and  ham  in  a 
small  stewpan,'lay  the  remnants  over  the  veal,  and  moisten 
the  whole  with  a  few  spoonsful  of  game  consommd  (stock- 
broth.  No.  4).  Let  the  whole  sweat  on  a  slow  fire,  and  when 
the  meat  is  sweated  thoroughly,  moisten  with  boiling  con- 
aomm^,  to  which  add  a  few  mushrooms,  if  you  have  any, 
together  with  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  lict 
the  whole  stew  for  an  hour  and  a  half;  strain  this  fumet 
through  a  silk  sieve,  and  reduce  it  to  glaze,  to  use  it  when 
required.  When  the  fillets  have  been  sautes,  drain  the 
batter;  then  take  four  or  five  spoonsful  of  bechamel 
(No.  36),  some  of  the  above  glaze  of  game,  and  kebp 
stirring  without  allowing  them  to  boil.  Taste  whether 
seasoned  enough :  pour  a  little  thick  cream  to  whiten  the 
sauce,  and  make  it  mellower ;  have  as  many  slices  of 
bread  cut  into  the  shape  of  the  fillets,  fried  in  butter  of 
m  good  colour,  as  you  have  large  fillets ;  glaze  the  fried 
bread  lightly,  then  dish  the  saut^  in  the  following  manner : 
m  slice  of  bread,  and  next  a  large  fillet  with  the  thick  end 
Bpwards,  then  a  small  inside  fillet  with  the  point  upwards, 
flien  again  a  slice  of  bread,  &c.  &c.  as  above.  Cover 
die  fillets  only,  not  the  croutons  (slices  of  bread),  and 
^end  up  to  table. 
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412t     CfUlet$  of  youna  Partridges  in  Epigram^  wiik 

Truffles, 

Take  five  young  partridges,  flay  them  as  before ;  take  ofi^ 
first  the  fillets,  and  next  the  filets  mignons  (sinall  inside 
fillets),  tear  off  the  second  skin  from  the  fillets,  point  tht 
smallest  bone  of  the  pinion  or  wing,  and  stick  it  into  th^ 
end  of  the  fillet.  Then  season  with  salt  and  pepper ;  rub 
the  fillets  over  with  a  brush  that  has  been  dipped  into  the 
yolk  of  an  egg;  then  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  bread,  next 
into  melted  butter  ;  and  again  into  crumbs  of  bread;  just 
before  dinner-time  broil  them  on  a  very  sharp  fire.  Fry 
the  small  fillets  lightly,  of  which  you  make  a  blanquettei 
in  which  you  must  mix  some  glaze  of  game.  Put  the 
blanquette  into  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  broiled 
fillets  all  round.  Cover  the  fillets  with  some  light  glaze 
of  game.  If  you  expect  much  company,  in  order  to  give 
the  dish  a  better  appearance,  put  as  many  croutons  (sheet 
of  bread  fried)  between  as  you  have  fillets,  and  add  some 
mushrooms  to  the  blanquette,  mixed  with  the  truffles.—* 
The  truffles  must  be  fried  lightly,  with  the  inside  fillet.-^ 
Take  out  the  fillets  first,  and  let  the  truffles  fry  a  little 
longer  in  the  butler  before  you  mix  the  whole. 

413.     SautS  ofFiUeU  of  young  Partridges  i  la  Sefton, 

Take  five  or  six  young  partridges,  as  tender  as  possible, 
and  of  an  equal  size,  flay  them,  take  up  the  fillets,  and 
cut  off  the  second  skin.  Next  slit  the  fillets  at  three 
equal  distances ;  have  ready  some  truffles  that  are  cam- 
phored  and  cut  into  the  shape  of  cocks'-combs,  take  about 
eight  of  these  slices  of  truffles,  lay  them  equally  over  one 
another,  and  introduce  some  into  each  of  the  slits  thatyoa 
have  made,  and  next  into  the  other  two  parts ;  take  care 
not  to  make  the  slits  too  deep ;  do  the  same  with  regard 
to  every  one  of  the  ten  fillets.  The  small  inside  fillets  are 
only  to  be  put  in  melted  butter ;  do  not  forget  to  pull  off 
the  sinews,  to  prevent  the  fillets  from  taking  a  bad  shape 
while  frying,  rut  the  fillets  in  a  saut£-pan,  or  frying-pa.nf 
with  butter  and  round  sUces  of  truffles  of  an  equsd  size^ 
and  fry  the  fillets  lightly  when  dinner-time  is  at  hand.-^ 
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S6r  the  sauce,  see  Lucullus's  sauce,  (No.  59)  :  next  drain 
le  butter,  put  the  round  truffles  on  the  sauce^  and  keep 
the  other  halves  to  lay  over  the  fillets.  Make  a  kind  of 
coronet  with  the  large  fillets,  and  dish  the  blanquette  in 
the  middle,  standing  nearly  upright,  by  which  is  meant, 
that  you  are  to  press  upon  each  intermediate  one.  This 
has  a  fine  appearance  when  dished  properly. 

414.     Croquettes  of  young  Partridges. 

The  same  process  as  in  No.  376.  (Croquettes  of 
Chickens.)  Only  add  a  little  glaze  of  game  to  the 
bechamel. 

415,    Souffle  of  young  Partridges. 

"fake  the  flesh  of  roasted  partridges,  which  chop  and 
pound   in   a  mortar,  with  a    few  spoonsful  of  vek)ute 

gIo.21),  and  a  lump  of  butter:  season  the  whole  well, 
ix  with  this  puree  the  yolks  of  four  or  five  eggs,  and 
strain  the  whole  through  a  sieve.  Then  put  it  into  a 
basin.  Beat  well  the  whites  of  six  eggs,  which  you  mix 
lightly  with  the  pur6e.  Let  the  whole  be  put  into  a  dish 
to  rise,  and  baked  in  the  oven  for  twenty  minutes  ;  take 
care  it  does  not  bum  at  the  top,  which  may  be  prevented 
by  covering  it  with  paper. 


4l6.     Puree  of  Oame  a  VEspagnole — [Spanish  Pur^e 

of  Game.) 

This  is  an  entree  of  desserte,  a  dish  made  of  a  previous 
day's  remains.  Take  the  fleshy  parts  of  young  partridges 
0iat  have  been  in  a  salmi  or  hash,  chop  and  pound  them 
well.  Warm  the  sauce,  in  which  some  fried  bread  is  to  be 
led  simmering.  Then  throw  the  pounded  meat  into  the 
sauce.  Strain  the  whole  through  a  tammy.  You  need 
not  put  any  seasoning,  if  the  salmi  is  seasoned  enough. 
If  you  should  be  asked  for  puree  of  game,  you  must 
IbBKe  a  sauce  &  salmi,  the  same  as  in  No.  417,  and  put  the 
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pcwJed  floh  of  yoon^  putridgn  inlo  die  maec.    Ttm 
pant  is  lo  be  Knt  op  in  a  deep  dish,  and  owcied  with 


This  entree  is  likewise  Tery  acceptable  in  a  casserole' 
of  rice,  a  vol  aa  Tent,  in  cioosUMleSy  petits  pites,  (see 
Futiy  under  these  heads). 

417.     Salmi  of  youmg  Partridget  a  VEtfognoie — 
(Spanish  Maak  of  Partridge.) 

Take  five  young  partridges,  rather  stale,  roast  them  under- 
done, but  let  them  be  covered  with  paper,  for  fear  they 
should  get  brown  while  roasting ;  and  mind  they  must  be 
kept  as  under-done  as  possible.  Then  carve  the  birds 
as  if  for  eating — by  which  is  meant  the  wings,  legs,  and 
breast ;  flay  them  entirely,  so  as  not  to  leave  a  particle 
of  skin ;  trim  them  nicely,  and  put  them  in  a  clean  stew^ 
pan ;  cover  it,  and  let  the  whole  cool  till  the  sauce  ia 
ready.  Take  four  or  five  shalots,  some  slips  of  ham,  a 
carrot  cut  into  dice,  three  or  four  mushrooms,  a  little 
parsley-root,  a  bay-leaf,  a  little  thyme,  two  cloves,  ei^t 
grains  of  com  pepper,  and  as  many  grains  of  allspice ;  fry 
all  these  ingredients  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little  butter, 
and  when  fried  lightly,  moisten  with  three  glasses  of  Ma- 
deira wine,  six  spoonsful  of  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce. 
No.  17),  and  two  spoonsful  of  consomme  (stock  broth. 
No.  4) ;  then  put  all  the  parings  of  the  birds,  namely,  the 
loins  and  skin,  but  not  the  claws,  as  they  would  give  a  bad 
taste.  Let  them  stew  for  an  hour  and  a  half  on  the 
corner  of  the  stove ;  skim  off  the  fat,  put  in  a  small  bit 
of  sugar  to  counteract  the  bitter  taste  of  the  lungs,  and 
strain  the  sauce  through  a  tammy  over  the  limbs ;  put 
the  salmi  into  the  hot-water  bath,  (see  Note  to  No.  44)^ 
and  send  up  with  fried  slices  of  bread  cut  into  the  shape 
of  a  kite,  or  of  bellows.  If  by  chance  you  are  short  of 
Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce),  make  a  little  roux  (No.  14), 
and  moisten  with  some  veal  gravy,  and  a  few  glasses  or 
wine,  Madeira  in  preference. 

The  following  is  a  different  way  of  making  the  sahni|^ 
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and  which  the  cooks  term  L' Ancienne  (the  ancient)  ;  it  is 
a  good  method,  but  does  not  look  so  welL  Roast  and 
cut  the  partridges  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  making 
ilie  sauce  the  same,  but  instead  of  putting  the  trimmings 
into  the  sauce,  put  it  in  the  mortar  pounded  fine,  and 
nibbed  through  a  tammy ;  moisten  with  the  sauce,  then 
put  this  puree  over  the  members  in  the  stewpan,  warm 
tbem  in  the  hot  water  bath,  and  dress  the  salmi  (hash), 
vith  croutons  (fried  slices  of  bread),  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  others. 


418.     Young  Partridges  a  la  Monglas. 

This  is  also  an  entree  of  desserte  (dish  made  of  a  pre- 
vious day's  remains.)  Take  three  roasted  or  stewed  birds ; 
they  must  be  whole,  not  damaged  at  all ;  cut  out  the 
whole  of  the  breast  in  a  square  piece,  so  as  to  form  a 
square  aperture;  clean  away  from  the  interior  all  the 
spongy  substance,  in  order  to  put  a  salpicon  inside  of  the 
breasts  of  the  birds.  The  salpicon*  is  to  be  made  in  the 
following  manner :  cut  into  very  small  dice  the  flesh  that 
you  have  taken  up ;  cut  likewise  small  dice  of  tongue 
and  of  mushrooms  ;  if  you  have  any  truffles  by  you,  a 
few  may  be  added.  Reduce  a  little  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce.  No.  17),  with  which  you  mix  some  glaze  of  game* 
Put  the  dice  of  meat  into  the  sauce,  season  well,  and  put 
the  salpicon  into  the  aperture.  Lay  with  a  paste-brush 
some  yolk  of  egg  all  over,  and  put  some  crumbs  of  bread 
over  the  eggs,  then  some  butter  over  that,  and  crumbs  of 
bread  again  -,  use  the  salamander  to  give  a  colouring  to 
the  birds.  Next  keep  the  whole  hot  in  an  oven,  and 
send  up  with  an  Espagnole  of  game  (No.  18).  By  put- 
ting a  little  glaze  of  game  in  the  brown  sauce,  it  gives  the 
taste  of  game. 

*  As  the  meat  taken  from  the  body  of  the  bird  is  not  sufficient 
tofiU  it  again,  if  you  have  not  some  of  the  same  sort  of  meat,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  the  various  articles  mentioned,  as  tongue,  mash* 
rooms,  Kc.  to  fill  up  the  body. 
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419.     Young  Partridges  in  Surprise. 

Do  as  above,  but  instead  of  a  salpicon  make  a  mince  of 
fillets  of  partridges  only,  with  which  stuff  the  birds.  Dip 
them  into  eggs  and  crumbs  of  bread  as  above,  fry  them  oi 
a  nice  colour,  and  send  up  with  a  suprSme  of  game. 
This  sauce  must  be  white ;  as  you  put  some  glaze  of 
game  into  a  white  bechamel,  and  use  white  sauce  for  the 
mince. 

AH  dishes  that  are  made  with  what  is  left  in  the  larder 
are  economical ;  and,  if  they  are  well  managed  and  well 
seasoned,  are  very  good,  and  of  good  appearance. 


420.  Quenelles  of  Young  Partridges  withfamet. 

Make  the  quenelles  as  directed  in  No.  149,  only  they  are 
to  be  made  of  the  meat  of  young  partridges.  You  may 
send  them  up  in  different  ways,  with  clear  consomme 
(No.  2),  ur  i  Tessence,  or  with  fumet. 

421.  Boudins  {Puddings)  of  young  Partridges. 

Make  puddings  of  quenelles  of  young  partridges  (No.l49), 
butter  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  lay  the  puddings  over 
the  butter,  and  pour  some  boiling  water  over  them,  with 
a  little  salt.  When  poached,  drain  them,  and  lay  them  to 
cool :  when  cold,  dip  them  into  an  omelet  and  crumbs  of 
bread  :  next  fry  them.  Drain  them  well,  till  not  a  par- 
ticle of  dripping  is  left,  and  send  up  with  a  brown  Italian 
sauce  (No.  24),  under  it.  If  you  wish  to  send  them  up 
broiled,  you  must  use  yolks  of  eggs,  next  crumbs  of 
bread,  then  butter  and  crumbs  again,  before  you  broil 
them.     But  they  are  better  with  crumbs  of  bread. 


422.     Quenelles  of  Partridges  a  la  Sefton. 

Take  the  flesh  of  three  very  young  partridges,  and  make 
it  into  quenelles,  as  directed  in  No.  149.    When  the 
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quenelles  are  made,  and  are  quite  cold  in  ice,  mould 
three  puddings  of  the  size  of  the  dish,  and  poach  them 
in  the  usual  way.  For  the  sauce,  take  four  spoonsful  of 
bechamel  (No.  36),  and  mix  with  it  two  spoonsful  of 
glaze  of  game,  three  spoonsful  of  double  cream,  a  little 
salt,  and  very  little  Cayenne  ;  work  the  sauce  very  fine, 
and  cover  the  quenelles  with  it.  This  dish  is  most  deli- 
cate, when  well  dressed. 


423.     Dishes  of  red-legged  Partridges ^  or  Bartavelks. 

This  sort  of  partridge  is  very  scarce  in  England  ;  when 
you  meet  with  them,  cook  them  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  other  partridges. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

PHEASANTS,  QUAILS,  WOODCOCKS,   PLOVERS, 
PIGEONS,  DUCKS,  WILD  DUCKS.   LARKS,  &c 


PHEASANTS. 

It  is  not  often  that  pheasants  are  met  with  possessing 
that  exquisite  taste  which  is  acquired  only  by  long  keep- 
ing, as  the  damp  of  the  climate  prevents  their  being  kept 
so  long  as  they  are  in  other  countries.  The  hens  in  gene- 
ral are  most  delicate.  The  cocks  shew  their  age  by  their 
spurs.  They  are  only  fit  to  be  eaten  when  the  blood 
begins  to  run  from  the  bill,  which  is  commonly  six  days 
or  a  week  after  they  have  been  killed.  You  may  then 
either  roast  or  make  entries  (first  course,  made  dishes)  of 
them.  The  flesh  of  a  pheasant  is  white,  tender,  and  has 
a  good  flavour  if  you  keep  it  long  enough  ;  if  not,  it  has 
no  more  than  a  common  fowl,  or  a  hen. 

424.    Salmi  of  Pheasants  a  V  Espagnole — {Phea- 
sants hashed,) 

Those  articles  in  general  which,  after  having  been  roasted, 
are  to  be  put  into  a  sauce,  require  to  be  under-done,  and 
especially  pheasants.  After  having  trussed  them  nicely, 
spit  them.  They  will  be  done  sufficiently  in  half  an  hour. 
If  small,  take  the  bird  from  the  fire  at  the  expiration  of 
that  time.  When  cold,  flay  and  cut  it,  as  for  eatings 
and  put  the  parings  into  the  sauce  k  salmi.  (Sauce 
for  hashes,  No.  78.)  If  you  have  two  pheasants,  you 
must  not  use  the  legs,  except  to  give  flavour ;  as  the 
breast  of  pheasant  is  generally  very  fleshy,  cut  each  side 
in  three  pieces,  and  pare  them  of  a  nice  shape,  cut  like- 
wise some  slices  of  bread  of  the  same  shape  and  size,  and 
fry  them  of  a  nice  brown ;  put  the  flesh  iato  a  stewpan 
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covered,  to  prevent  it  drying,  and  keep  the  trimmings 
put  into  the  sauce  as  follows:  cut  four  shalots,  a 
small  bit  of  lean  ham,  some  parsley  roots,  a  small  bit 
of  carrot  cut  into  dice,  some  thyme,  bay-leaf,  six  cloves, 
mace,  ten  grains  of  allspice,  and  a  small  bit  of  butter  ; 
fry  all  these  in  a  stewpan  till  the  ham  is  of  a  good  colour; 
if  you  have  no  brown  sauce,  put  a  spoonful  of  flour  into 
the  pan ;  moisten  with  two  glasses  of  Madeira  and  a 
ladle  full  of  veal  gravy  (No.  6),  season  with  salt  and 
pepper ;  put  the  trimmings  to  boil  with  the  gravy  and  skim 
off  all  the  fat ;  if  it  should  taste  a  little  bitter,  correct  with 
a  very  small  bit  of  sugar.  Keep  this  sauce  thick  enough 
to  cover  the  meat ;  put  it  over  the  flesh  through  a  tammy, 
and  let  it  warm  but  not  boil.  This  dish,  when  well  made, 
18  most  excellent :  if  you  like  to  make  it  with  truffles^ 
put  the  trimmings  of  them  to  boil  with  the  sauce  ;  have 
acme  truffles  cut  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  and  put  them 
separately  to  boil  in  clean  sauce ;  when  done,  put  the 
Baace  of  the  truffles  with  the  other,  and  put  the  truffles 
in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  when  you  send  the  dinner  up. 

425.  Croquettes  of  Pheasants. 

Hie  operation  is  the  same  as  for  all  other  croquettes  of 
fowl,  or  game;  it  is  only  to  be  observed,  that  croquettes 
of  game  must  be  higher  flavoured  than  those  of  poultry. 
You  must  not  forget  to  mix  a  little  glaze  of  game,  which 
makes  the  only  difierence.  Serve  up,  garnished  with 
fried  parsley. 

426.    Hachi  of  Pheasant  a  la  Polonaise — (^Polish  way.) 


Use  the  same  method  as  for  hachis  of  poultry,  or  of 
game.  Garnish  with  poached  eggs,  but  remember  to 
put  into  it  some  of  the  glaze  of  game. 

427.     Souffle  of  Pheasant. 

See  No.  415,  page  189,  Souffle  of  Partridges.  In  gene- 
ral  all  entries  that  are  made  of  partridges,  may  likewise 
be  made  of  pheasants  3  such  as  aux  choux  with  cab« 
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bage)  &  la  Monglas,  k  la  Barbarie,  otherwise  en  petit 
deuil,  a  la  Givry,  k  la  Creme,  &c.  &c. 

428.     Cutlet  of  Pheasant  with  Fumet. 

Take  the  fillets  of  three  young  pheasants,  and  keep  all 
the  small  bones  to  stick  on  the  point  of  each  cutlet. 
Prepare  six  cutlets  with  each  pheasant^  two  with  the 
large  fillets,  and  one  with  the  fillet  mignons  (small  inside 
fillets).  Flatten  and  trim  them  of  a  good  shape,  and 
crumb  them  as  above  directed;  broil  them  and  ser\'e 
under  brown  Italian  sauce  (No.  24),  or  brown  fumet  of 

429,     Escallopes  of  Fillets  of  Pheasant  with  Truffles. 

Take  the  fillets  of  two  very  young,  but  well  kept  phea* 
sants  ;  do  not  use  them  wnen  fresh  killed  ;  as  they  have 
no  fumet  you  may  as  well  cook  an  old  fowl ;  then  put 
those  fillets  in  a  saut^pan,  or  fryingpan,  with  some  melted 
butter,  and  put  with  them  some  truffles  cut  in  slices  of 
the  shape  of  a  penny,  of  very  moderate  thickness  ;  spread 
some  salt  over  lightly,  and  cover  with  a  round  of  paper 
till  dinner-time ;  when  ready  to  serve  up,  put  the  saut6* 

¥an  on  the  fire,  and  do  the  fillets  equally  on  both  sides, 
hen  have  a  sheet  of  clean  paper  on  the  table,  scollop  the 
fillets  of  equal  shapes,  and  let  the  truffles  fry  alone  a 
little  longer;  then  put  the  scolloped  fillets  once  more  to- 
gether, and  give  them  a  little  turn  over  the  fire;  put  the 
saute-pan  on  one  side,  to  drain  the  butter  ;  with  a  hollow 
spoon  take  the  meat  and  truffles,  and  put  them  in  a  be- 
chamel (No.  36),  after  mixing  some  of  the  essence  of 
game  and  truffles.  If  you  prepare  this  one  hour  before 
inner,  the  taste  will  be  admirable :— if  sooner,  the  flesh 
will  turn  red. 


QUAILS. 

Young  quails  are  called  cailleteaux,  but  owing  to  their 
enormous  price  in  England,  they  are  very  seldom,  if  ever, 
to  be  procured  at  the  poulterers.  A  dish  of  fillets  of  young 
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quails  is  never  attempted  ;  the  expense  would  be  extra* 
vagant,  without  any  other  merit. 

Quails  in  my  opinion  have  no  flavour,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  confinement  and  bad  feeding  are  never 
very  fat ;  it  is  only  their  rarity  that  makes  them  fa- 
shionable. 


430.     Campote  of  Quails. 

Take  six  or  eight  quails,  according  to  the  size  of  your 
dish.  Cut  the  claws  off,  empty  the  birds,  without  making 
too  laf^  an  opening,  Truss  them  en  poule,  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  legs  inward.  Have  a  dozen  pieces  of  bacon 
cat  into  the  shape  of  corks,  blanch  them  in  order  to  draw 
the  salt  out :  then  let  them  fry  in  butter  till  they  are  of  a 
light  brown ;  next  take  them  out  of  the  stewpan  to  make 
room  for  the  quails,  which  stew  till  they  bedn  to  be  of  a 
light  brown  also,  and  then  take  them  out.  Make  a  roux, 
which  moisten  with  a  ladleful  of  gravy  of  veal ;  add  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  and  green  onions,  some  small  white 
onions  (if  approved  of),  mushrooms,  &c.  As  soon  as  the 
quails  are  done,  take  them  out  of  the  stewpan,  and  let  the 
bacon  stew  till  thoroughly  done.  Skim  the  sauce  well, 
and  strain  it  through  a  tammy  over  the  quails :  then  dish 
the  bacon,  mushrooms,  and  small  onions,  and  send  up 

Juite  hot  and  well  seasoned.     This  dish  will  not  do  for  an 
English  dinner. 

431.     Compote  of  Quails,  white. 

This  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  the  compote  of  par- 
tridges (No.  408),  with  the  only  difference  mat  you  use 
brotn  instead  of  veal  gravy:  thicken  the  sauce  with  yolks 
of  eggs,  and  serve  the  onions  white,  the  same  as  the  mush- 
rooms, &c. 

432.     Quails  with  Peas, 

Empty,  singe,  and  truss  six  nice  quails ;  put  them  into  a 
stewpan  wrapped  up  in  layers  of  bacon :  moisten  with  a 
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po£l6  (No.  313),  if  you  have  any ;  if  not,  with  two  spoonih 
ful  of  broth,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  seasoned  with  bay-leaves^ 
thyme,  a  clove,  &c.  Stew  them  for  twenty  minates  over 
a  very  slow  fire.  Drain  them  well,  and  let  them  boil  bi 
a  moment  with  the  peas  and  bacon.  (See  Sauces,  Grreen 
Peas,  brown,  or  white.  No.  88).  Next  dish  them,  and  boil 
down  the  peas,  which,  the  quails  having  been  boiled  in  it^ 
would  be  too  thin  to  cover  the  quails  over  with. 

433.     Quails  au  Oraiin. 

Bone  six  quails,  pick  them  nicely;  take  a  little  farce  fine^ 
or  quenelle  (see  No.  148),  made  in  preference  with  the 
flesh  of  young  rabbits ;  fill  the  bodies  of  the  quails  with 
the  farce :  then  raise  a  kind  of  dome  on  a  dish,  and  with 
a  spoon  make  room  for  the  birds :  next  make  au  opening 
in  the  middle  ;  let  it  be  either  round  or  square^  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  dish.  Put  a  sweetmeat  pot  within 
the  opening;  cover  the  birds  with  layers  of  bacon,  and 
put  the  dish  into  the  oven  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
or  twenty  minutes  at  most,  till  the  birds  are  done.  Drain 
the  fat  carefully,  take  out  the  pot ;  then  take  six  slices 
of  bread  cut  into  the  shape  of  cocks' -combs,  which 
fry  in  the  butter  till  they  are  of  a  light  brown,  and  put 
them  one  by  one  between  the  birds.  Serve  a  ragoiit  k 
Ja  financi^re  (financier's  ragoiit.  No.  75),  in  the  middle, 
and  cover  the  birds  and  the  gratin  over  with  a  good  Es- 
pagnole  (Spanish  sauce,  No.  17),  well  reduced. 

434.     Quails  a  la  Bourguignotte. 

Prepare  the  quails  as  directed  No.  432 :  when  done,  drain 
them  well,  and  let  them  boil  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in 
bourguignotte  (Sauce,  No.  34)  ;  leave  them  in  the  sauce 
during  an  hour,  when  the  stewpan  is  to  be  put  au  bain 
marie,  in  the  hot-water  bath  (see  Note  to  No.  44),  that 
the  birds  may  taste  of  the  sauce  and  trufiles. 
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435.     Quails  d,  la  Crapaudine. 

These  are  dressed  and  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as 
pigeons,  or  partridges  k  la  crapaudine.  (See  No.  406.) 
Serve  them  up  with  an  Italian  sauce  (No.  24),  or  with 
^azed  consomme  (consomme  h.  glace)  over  them. 


WOODCOCKS. 

Woo<lcocks,  like  snipes,  are  good  only  when  they  are  fat. 
They  are  cooked  but  in  very  few  ways.  The  most 
Plicate  parts  are  the  legs  and  the  intestines.  The  fillets 
of  woodcocks,  for  those  persons  who  do  not  like  their 
meat  under-done,  are  tough  and  without  savour.  They 
are  held  in  high  estimation  when  roasted,  or  en  salmi 
(as  a  hash).  A  puree  of  woodcocks  is  also  served 
occasionally.  They  may,  however,  be  dressed  in  as 
many  ways  as  young  partridges.  When  roasted,  you 
must  always  put  a  toast  under  them,  to  receive  the 
intestines,  which  generally  drop  out  while  roasting^ 
unless  paper  is  used  to  secure  them.  Take  care  to  stop 
the  spit  when  the  back  is  towards  the  fire,  because  the 
legs  are  to  be  well  done,  and  the  fillets  under-done. 

436.     Salmi  of  Woodcocks — {Hashed  Woodcocks.) 

The  same  operation  is  required  as  for  the  salmi  of  par- 
tridges (No.  417).  Instead  of  boiling  the  trimmings  in  the 
sauce,  take  out  the  members,  as  you  do  in  the  salmi  of 
partridges,  and  pound  the  remainder  and  trimmings  in  a 
mortar,  till  you  can  strain  it  through  a  tammy.  When 
you  have  skimmed  the  fat  from  the  sauce,  and  given  a 
good  seasoning,  moisten  the  pounded  meat  with  it ;  thea 
strain  it  through  a  tammy,  and  put  it  over  the  legs  in  a 
bain  marie  (hot-water  bath,  Note  to  No.  44).  The 
salmi  must  be  made  hot,  but  without  boiling.  Serve  up 
with  it  slices  of  fried  bread  cut  into  hearts  and  glazed. 
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437.     Salmi  of  Woodcocks  a  V  Espagnole — (Spanith 

way.) 

If  you  have  any  roasted  woodcocks  left,  cut  them  as  for 
eating ;  put  the  members  in  a  stewpan ;  make  a  sauce  as 
for  saJmi  of  partridges,  No.  417 :  put  the  parings  into  the 
sauce  to  boil  for  an  hour :  when  the  sauce  has  been  well 
skimmed  and  there  is  no  fat  left,  strain  it  through  a  tammy 
over  the  members.  Let  it  be  made  hot  without  boiling,  and 
ser\  e  up  with  slices  of  fried  bread  between  the  membei^. 
This  salmi  will  be  good  only  if  the  birds  are  not  too  much 
done  ;  when  game  is  over-done,  it  is  of  no  value  as  good 
cookery ;  this  salmi,  when  returned  from  the  table^  nmkes 
excellent  hachis  k  la  Turc  (Turkish  hash),  or  puree  of 
game.  When  dinner  comes  down,  remove  the  sauce  and 
put  the  members  in  a  plate ;  the  next  day  place  all  the 
flesh  in  a  mortar,  and  when  well  pounded,  mix  with  it 
the  same  sauce ;  add  to  it  a  little  Espagnole  (Spanish 
sauce,  No.  17),  or  consomme  (stock-broth,  No.  4)  ;  rub 
this  through  a  tammy,  and  warm  it  at  dinner-time,  in  the 
(hot-water  bath,  Note  to  No.  44),  and  serve  in  a  vol  au 
vent  (see  Pastry),  a  casseroUe  au  ris  (casarole  of  rice)  or 
pates. 

438.     CroiLstade  of  Puree  of  Woodcocks. 

If  you  have  any  salmi  of  woodcocks  left  (No.  437)  drain 
all  the  sauce,  mince  the  flesh  well,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar ;  then  moisten  it  with  the  sauce,  and  warm  it,  to 
know  whether  the  pounded  mass  is  too  thin  or  too  thick : 
then  strain  it  through  a  tammy,  and  put  it  au  bain  marie  (in 
the  hot-water  bath.  Note  to  No.  44)  ;  then  work  it  with  a 
small  lump  of  very  fresh  butter.  Cut  eight  slices  of  bread 
into  hearts  all  of  an  equal  size  ;  try  them  on  the  dish,  to 
see  whether  they  form  a  regular  flower ;  then  cut  another 
slice  quite  round  to  put  in  the  middle  over  the  points  of  the 
hearts  ;  this  completed,  make  a  deep  incision  all  round 
the  upper  part,  without,  however,  its  being  cut  through  ; 
then  fry  them  in  clarified  butter  till  of  a  light  brown :  as 
soon  as  they  are  fried,  cut  the  middle  out,  to  leave  as 
little  crumb  as  possible.     Keep  them  hot,  well  wrapped 
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up  in  a  clean  sheet  of  paper.  When  ready  to  serve  up, 
work  the  purte  (pounded  meat)  and  pour  it  into  the 
pieces  of  bread. 

You  may  send  up  this  puree  in  a  bord  de  plat  with 
poached  eggs,  or  in  a  vol  au  vent,  &c.  (see  Pastry). 

439.     Salmi  of  Woodcocks  a  la  Lucullus — {Lucullus*8 

Woodcocks,) 

For  this  dish,  you  must  be  particular  in  having  the  wood- 
cocks very  much  under-done ;  then  take  out  the  intestines, 
and  with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  fat  livers  of  fowls, 
make  the  following  force-meat 

Take  a  dozen  of  mushrooms  chopped  very  fine,  a  shalot 
and  some  parsley,  the  same ;  fry  diese  herbs  in  a  small 
bit  of  butter ;  when  they  are  nearly  done,  put  the  fat, 
livers,  and  the  intestines  of  the  woodcocks,  to  fry  with 
them ;  and  when  done^  put  the  whole  into  a  mortar^  and 
pound  them  very  fine ;  season  with  salt  and  pepper^  &c. ; 
then,  as  three  woodcocks  give  you  six  fillets,  cut  six  bits 
of  bread  of  the  same  shape,  fry  them  of  a  nice  colour ; 
then  spread  the  farce  (force-meat)  equally  divided  over 
the  six  pieces  of  bread ;  put  them  into  the  oven,  and 
when  they  are  a  good  colour,  serve  them  between  each 
of  the  fillets ;  as  for  the  sauce,  you  make  it  with  the 
trimmings  as  usual  for  salmi :  this,  well  managed,  is  a 
delicious  dish.  The  sauce  must  be  made  early,  so  as  to 
keep  the  fillets  in  it  to  prevent  them  from  drying  ;  then 
warm  them  without  boiling,  for  boiling  would  make  the 
dish  good  for  nothing. 
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440.     Plovers^  with  Bourguignotte  Sauce. 

Plovers  are  hardly  fit  for  anything  but  roasting.  Some- 
times, however,  they  are  prepared  k  la  bourguignotte 
(with  bourguignotte  sauce,  No.  34),  which  is  indeed  the 
only  way  of  making  a  ragodt  of  plovers.  In  this  latter 
case,  empty  and  truss  them  as  neatly  as  possible;  put 
them  in  a  stewpan  with  layers  of  bacon  ;  moisten  them 
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with  a  littte  ipotii  (No.  313)  orTvkh  brbth;  wben  done 
enough,  let  them  simmer  a  little  in  a  bonrguignotte  sauce, 
and  serve  up  hot  with  a  garnish. 

441.     CapUotade  of  Plovers. 

If  you  have  any  roasted  plovers  left,  and  are  short  of  an 
entree  (first  course  dish),  cut  them  in  halves  and  pare 
them :  flay  them,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  two 
spoonsful  of  Italian  sauce  (No.  24),  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Let  them  simmer  for  one  honr, 
and  dish  them  with  fried  slices  of  bread  between.  Skim 
the  sauce,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  cover  Ae 
members  over  with  the  sauce.  This  didi  must  be  ht^y 
seasoned. 


PIGEONS. 


There  are  pigeons  of  various  sorts ;  namely,  tame  pigeons, 
wild  pigeons,  and  wood  pigeons.  The  former  are  most  in 
use,  although  wild  pigeons  are  good  either  boiled  or 
roasted  ;  but  if  made  into  rago{its  or  fricassees,  their  flesh 
is  too  black.  Small  pigeons  k  la  gautier,  or  squabbs,  are 
of  great  service  for  garnishing,  but  they  make  very  indif- 
ferent first  course  dishes,  as  they  are  seldom  well  prepared 
by  the  poulterer  in  this  country. 

442,     Compote  of  Pigeons^^^Pigeons  stewed  brown.') 

Take  four  or  six  pigeons,  according  to  the  size  of  your 
dish  ;  after  having  picked  them  clean,  cut  ofi*  the  smew 
below  the  joint  of  the  leg ;  empty  them  without  taking 
out  the  liver,  but  feel  with  your  finger  if  there  is  any 
grain  left  in  the  paunch.  Truss  the  legs  inwards,  and 
make  an  incision  in  the  back,  that  they  may  disgorge  the 
blood.  Then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  some  luke- 
warm water,  to  draw  out  the  blood :  next  place  them  in 
lavers  of  bacon,  and  stew  them  as  you  woold  do  chickens. 
When  done,  drain  them,  and  send  up  with  a  rago&t  i  la 
Bnancibre  (financier's  ragodt,  No.  75.) 
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443.     Compote  of  Pigeons  a  la  Payaanne — (^Stewed 

Pigeons,  country  way.) 

Truss  your  pigeons  as  above,  and  wash  them  clean  ia 
warm  water.  Cut  half  a  pound  of  breast  of  bacon  into 
small  slices  of  about  an  inch  square,  blanch  them,  and 
then  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  small  bit  of  butter; 
when  they  are  a  nice  light  brown,  take  them  out,  and 
put  the  pigeons  in  their  place,  and  when  they  are  become 
firm,  take  them  out  also.  Throw  a  good  spoonful  of  flour 
into  the  &t  that  is  in  the  stewpan,  and  let  it  become  a 
light-brown  colonr;  then  pour  a  little  broth  or  warm 
water  into  it  to  dilute  the  flour ;  season  with  salt,  pepper, 
spices,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  a  few  mush- 
looms,  and  some  small  white  onions.  Then  put  the 
pigeons  into  this  sauce,  and  let  the  whole  stew  gently. 
Skim  off  the  grease  and  put  the  pigeons  into  another 
stewpan,  with  all  the  ingredients  to  garnish  them  nicely* 
Reduce  the  sauce,  and  strain  it  through  a  tammy  over  the 
pigeons;  serve  up  hot:  add  to  it  a  small  bit  of  glaze  to 
give  more  flavour  to  this  dish. 

444.     Pigeons  a  la  Crapaiidine — (^Broiled  Pigeons,) 

Pick  the  pigeons,  cut  off  the  claws,  truss  them  with  the 
legs  inwards,  and  then  with  your  left  hand  press  on  the 
breast,  and  scollop  one  half  of  the  flesh  of  the  breast ; 
torn  it  down  on  the  table,  flatten  it  well  with  your  knife, 
dust  it  over  with  salt  and  pepper,  break  the  yolks  of  two 
eggs  into  a  plate,  brush  the  pigeons  all  over  with  them, 
then  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  bread,  next  into  melted 
butter,  then  into  crumbs  of  bread  again,  which  level  as 
smooth  as  possible.  Broil  the  pigeons  on  a  slow  fire> 
that  they  may  get  thoroughly  done  without  being  burnt. 
Ascertain  when  they  are  done  enough,  by  thrusting  the 
point  of  a  knife  into  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg,  and  if  no 
blood  issues  they  are  done  enough.  Serve  under  them 
an  Italian  sauce  (No.  24),  or  some  rich  gravy.  This 
being  a  common  dish,  1  shall  explain  a  method  of  making 
a  sauce  piquante  (keen  sauce)  in  a  moment 

Sauce  piquante — {keen  Sauce)  •   Chop  a  douen  o^l  %^da«- 
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lots,  which  put  into  a  stewpan  with  two  spoonsful  (^vine- 
gar ;  boil  till  there  is  no  vinegar  left:  then  put  in  a  little 
broth  9  or  gravy  of  roast  meat,  with  raspings  of  bread,  salt, 
pepper,  &c.  Let  this  boil  for  a  short  time,  pour  it  over 
the  pigeons,  and  send  up  hot ;  if  you  put  to  it  a  small  bit 
of  glaze  or  portable  soup,  it  will  give  it  a  good  taste* 

445.    Pigeons  au  5o2et7— (in  sunshine.) 

Truly  these  are  not  well  named,  for  they  shine  but  very 
little  indeed.  It  is  an  entr6e  of  desserte  (dish  made  of 
yesterday's  remnants).  If  you  have  any  pigeons  left, 
either  roasted  or  otherwise,  cut  them  in  two  and  put  them 
into  a  marinade  (pickle  or  steeping) — (See  No.  222,  page 
98). — ^When  they  have  simmered  for  half  an  hour  in  the 
marinade,  let  them  cool,  drain  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
paste  for  frying. — (See  Pastes.)  Fry  them  of  a  good 
colour,  and  serve  up  with  fried  parsley  in  the  middle,  if 
you  like,  or  a  poivrade  (brown  sharp  sauce.  No,  27),  or 
R  sauce  piquante  (see  last  No). 

446.  Cutlets  of  Pigeons  a  la  d'Armagnac — (Armagnac 

Pigeon  Cutlets.) 

Take  eight  pigeons,  as  you  may  make  one  dish  with  the 
loins  and  legs,  and  another  with  the  fillets.  Take  the 
flesh  off  the  breasts,  and  make  a  force-meat  of  it,  with 
the  same  quantity  of  calfs  udder,  or  calf's  suet  ready 
boiled,  but  somewhat  less  of  the  panada. — (See  Farces, 
No.  146.)  Put  the  whole  into  a  mortar,  but  observe  that 
with  the  panada,  plenty  of  herbs,  shalots,  parsley,  mush- 
rooms, &c.  are  required.  When  the  farce  (force-meat) 
has  been  well  pounded,  use  a  couple  of  eggs  to  give  it 
more  substance  3  then  bake  a  little  bit  in  a  tartlet  mould, 
in  order  to  taste  whether  it  is  sufficiently  seasoned. 
Spread  the  whole  on  a  plafond  well  buttered  and  very 
even^  about  the  thickness  of  a  mutton  chop ;  then  let  it 
cool.  When  cold,  cut  the  minced  meat  either  with  a 
cutter  or  with  your  knife,  into  the  shape  of  cutlets,  with- 
out however  detaching  it  from  the  plafond :  this  being 
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done,  put  the  plafond  over  something  hot,  merely  to  melt 
the  butter.  Then  take  the  bones  out  of  the  pinions, 
which  scrape  well,  and  stick  them  into  the  extremity  of 
the  mock  cutlets ;  dip  them  into  an  omelet,  and  into 
crumbs  of  bread,  and  fry  them  ;  but  do  not  let  the  drip- 
ping be  too  hot,  that  the  cutlets  may  havfe  sufficient  time 
to  be  done  through  without  being  burnt.  Dish  the  cutlets 
miroton-way,  with  either  fried  parsley,  or  Italian  sauce 
in  the  middle ;  send  a  brown  Italian  sauce  (No.  24), 
separately  in  a  boat. 


447.  Cutlets  of  Pigeons  a  la  Marechale^^^Broiled 

Pigeon  Cutlets*) 

Take  the  fillets  of  eight  pigeons,  flatten  them  with  the 
back  of  your  knife,  scrape  the  bone  of  the  pinion,  and 
stick  it  into  the  point  of  the  cutlet ;  dip  the  cutlets  into 
melted  butter  3  after  having  seasoned  them  with  salt  and 
pepper,  dip  them  once  only  into  crumbs  of  bread,  but 
very  even  and  smooth ;  broil  them  till  they  are  a  nice 
colour,  and  send  them  up  with  a  rich  gravy,  or  an  Italian 
sauce  (No.  24),  or  the  marechale  sauce  (No.  103.) 

448.  Pigeons  a  la  Toulouse — {Toxdouse  Pigeons.) 

Pick,  empty,  truss,  and  singe  six  young  pigeons:  put 
them  in  a  stewpan  trimmed  with  layers  of  bacon ; 
moisten  with  a  little  poel6  (No.  313)  ;  let  them  stew  for 
sixteen  or  twenty  minutes.  Then  drain  and  dish  them ; 
cover  them  over  with  a  ragoftt  a  la  Toulouse. — (No.  97.) 

449.  Pigeons  a  la  Financiere — {Pigeons  Sfewed,) 

For  this  entrte  you  must  procure  young  pic;eons  k  la 

f&utier  or  squabbs ;  singe  them  slightly.  Melt  about 
alf  a  pound  of  butter^  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  into 
the  butter,  and  then  let  the  pigeons  be  fried  lightljr  over 
the  fire  twice  or  three  times  only.  Then  put  the  pigeons 
into  a  stewpan  trimmed  with  layers  of  bacon  ;  pour  the 
melted  butter  and  lemon-juice  over  them  and  then  cover 
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Aem  vdl:  it  is  ako  reqaiase  to  poor  ia  a  spoonful  of 
poel^  (No.  313^,  to  pievenc  thdr  frring.  Sweat  them  for 
a  quaiter  of  aa  lioor  orer  an  eqoal  fiie,  aod  drain  them  ; 
dish  them  nicdfr,  and  cover  them  with  a  Cnandere  sance 
CKo.  Tb).  Take  caie  to  have  them  wdl  disgorged  of  all 
Stood  heloie  yoo  pot  them  into  the  butter. 

450.     Pigeom  a  VAxfie  ftatr-^Pigeamg  wHh  Awfic 


Take  six  pigeons  a  la  gautier,  which  cook  as  those  above 
(No.  449).  When  done,  di^  them  with  large  craw-fish 
between  each  pigeon^  and  use  the  aspic  for  sance  (No.  8). 

451.     Pu/etms  cooked  in  all  manner  of  ways. 

To  avoid  introducing  a  multiplicity  of  names  and  of  en* 
ii6e%  which  are  no  longer  in  fashion,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  observe  that  pigeons  in  general  are  rather  used  for 
garnitures  than  for  entr^.  In  the  first  case,  they  are 
prepared  as  directed  in  No.  449.  They  may  be  dressed 
with  [>eas,  white  or  brown,  marinade,  or  love-apple  sance» 
&c.  &c.  The  only  science  consists  in  preserving  their 
white  colour.  The  shape  is  always  the  same ;  and  with 
respect  to  the  sauce,  every  one  has  his  choice  and  taste. 
For  the  godard  and  thechambord  ragoiits  (Nos.  76  and 
77),  as  also  for  the  generality  of  great  garnitures,  pigeons 
i  la  gautier  are  requisite. 

452.    Pigeon  Pie, 

A  pigeon  pie  is  a  very  plain  dish,  which  is  left  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  common  female  cooks.  To  make  a  pigeon 
pie,  put  a  few  thin  slices  of  beef  in  a  dish,  and  the  pigeons 
over  them,  well  seasoned  with  salt,  pepper,  and  spices, 
the  yolks  of  a  few  eggs  within  the  intervals,  and  a  spoon- 
fbl  of  broth :  cover  the  whole  with  plain  paste,  or  with 
puflT-paste,  &c.  &c. 
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Ducks  are  fit  to  be  sent  up  for  entrees  (fii*st  course  dishes) 
only  when  they  begin  to  be  plump  ;  they  are  good  towards 
November,  when  they  are  plump  and  fat ;  but  those  that 
are  sold  in  London  in  May,  June,  or  July,  are  nothing 
but  skin  and  bone.  When  ducks  begin  to  grow  old,  keep- 
ing them  a  few  days  makes  them  tender.  Ducks,  like 
woodcocks,  require  the  fillets  to  be  under-done ;  but  in 
that  case  the  legs  would  be  nearly  raw,  as  they  require  a 
much  longer  time  to  do.  Care  must  therefore  be  taken 
to  stop  the  spit  when  the  back  is  turned  towards  the  fire. 
The  legs  and  breast^  by  this  means,  will  be  equally  done. 

453.     Duck  vnth  Turnips. 

After  having  emptied,  trussed,  and  singed  the  duck,  put 
it  between  layers  of  bacon,  and  moisten  either  with  a 
poelfe  (No.  313),  or  broth,  with  a  little  salt.  Stew  the 
duck  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  if  it  is  a  young  one ; 
if  old  or  tough,  it  will  require  an  hour:  when  done,  drain 
it,  and  let  it  simmer  in  turnip  sauce  to  take  the  taste  of 
turnips :  roast  tlie  duck  of  a  nice  colour.  When  partly 
done,  cut  it  in  five  parts,  the  two  wings,  the  two  legs, 
and  the  breast ;  cut  six  turnips  in  the  shape  of  olives, 
fry  them  in  butter  with  a  little  powdered  sugar,  to  give 
them  a  good  colour;  when  they  have  got  a  good  colour, 
mix  a  spoonful  of  flour  with  them ;  moisten  with  broth 
and  veal  gravy  in  equal  proportions ;  season  with  salt  and 
a  little  pepper,  a  bundle  of  parsley,  and  green  onions ; 
skim  the  liquor  when  the  turnips  are  done,  put  them  into 
a  stewpan  separately,  with  a  very  little  sauce.  In  the 
remainder  of  the  sauce  boil  the  duck  till  well  done ;  then 
skim  off  the  fat^  reduce  the  sauce,  and  serve  all  together. 

464.  Duck  with  small  Oreen  Peat. 

Prepare  and  cook  the  duck  as  above.  When  done,  lay 
it  with  the  green  peas.  When  the  duck  is  too  large,  it  is 
not  to  be  served  whole,  but  cut  into  four  or  five  pieces ; 
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Damdy,  the  breast,  the  two  wings,  which  otherwise  are 
ciDed  fillets,  the  two  legs,  and  the  back.  Pare  all  the 
members  piopoty,  and  make  the  sauce  in  the  foDowiDg 
way:  take  two  qoaits  of  very  fine  fresh  green  peas,  put 
Aon  into  a  pan  with  clean  water,  and  half  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  fresh  butter;  mix  up  the  butter  with  the  peas, 
drain  the  peas  by  taking  them  out  of  the  water  with  your 
hand,  otherwise  all  the  dirt  would  go  into  the  cuDender ; 
let  them  dij;  next  put  into  a  stewpan  half  a  pound  of  the 
best  part  of  a  breast  of  bacon,  cut  in  squares  of  an  inch, 
aSKl  a  very  small  bit  of  fresh  butter ;  fry  the  bacon  of  a 
nice  colour,  then  drain  the  &t,  and  put  in  the  peas  to 
sweat  gently.  When  they  are  all  very  ^reen,  put  half  a 
spoonful  of  flour  to  them,  and  moisten  with  boihng  water. 
Add  the  members  of  the  duck^  with  some  salt,  and  a  little 
pepper,  a  very  small  bit  of  sugar,  and  a  bundle  of  parsley 
and  green  onions.  When  the  duck  is  done,  serve  the 
members  covered  with  the  peas,  and  take  great  care  to 
skim  off  the  fat. 

455.    Duck  with  the  puree  of  Green  Peas. 

Prepare  the  duck  as  above,  and  send  it  up  with  a  pur^e 
of  green  peas  over  it  (No.  50),  or  with  a  hochepot  (See 
Hochepot,  No.  84.) 

456.  Ducklings  a  la  Bigarade — (^fVith  Bitter  Orange 

Juice.) 

This  entree  requires  plump  fleshy  ducks :  pick,  empty, 
and  truss  them  well,  with  the  legs  stuck  upwards.  First 
roast  them  so  as  to  leave  them  under-done,  then  make 
incisions  in  the  breast,  what  the  French  call  aiguillettes ; 
pour  the  gravy  that  issues  from  the  duck  into  the  sauce, 
which  must  be  ready  made,  in  order  that  you  may  send 
up  quickly — a  thing  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  With 
respect  to  the  appropriate  sauce,  see  Sauces.  If  you  are 
allowed  to  serve  up  fillets  only,  then  you  must  have  three 
ducklings  at  least.  Roast  them  under-done ;  when  pro- 
perly done  cut  them  into  aiguillettes,  that  is,  four  out  of 
each  duck ;  put  them  into  the  sauce  with  the  gravy  that 
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runs  from  them,  and  send  up  without  loss  of  time,  and 

auite  hot.  As  soon  as  you  have  put  the  aiguillettes  into 
le  sauce,  squeeze  a  little  juice  of  bitter  orange  over  the 
whole ;  keep  stirring  well,  and  serve  up  the  fillets  in  the 
sauce.  This  is  a  dish  for  an  epicure  of  the  daintiest 
palate.  Send  it  up  in  the  sauce.  Mignonette,  or  coarse 
pepper,  is  required  in  this  sauce,  and  the  dish  altogether 
jDust  be  highly  seasoned.  Before  roasting  the  duck» 
blanch  a  handful  of  sage  with  a  couple  of  onions  cut 
into  quarters ;  chop  them ;  season  them  with  a  little  salt 
and  pepper,  and  stuff  the  duck;  by  so  doing,  it  will 
acquire  additional  flavour. 

457.     Salmi  of  Wild  Duck— {Wild  Duck  Hashed.) 

If  you  roast  a  duck  on  purpose,  let  it  be  under-done. 
Pare  it  whilst  hot,  and  let  the  parings  simmer  in  the 
sauce.  Then  strain  the  sauce  through  a  tammy  over  the 
members,  and  let  them  be  made  hot  without  boiling* 
The  sauce  is  made  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
salmi  of  partridges,  or  as  follows :  cut  four  shalots  into 
several  pieces,  a  small  bit  of  ham,  a  few  bits  of  carrot, 
some  parsley  roots,  thyme,  bay-leaf,  three  cloves,  a  few 
blades  of  mace,  five  allspice,  and  a  small  bit  of  butter; 
fry  all  this  in  a  stewpan  till  the  ham  has  acquired  a  little 
colour,  then  put  a  little  flour  to  it,  fry  it  a  little  more  to 
do  the  flour;  moisten  with  a  glass  of  wine,  either  red  or 
white,  a  ladleful  of  good  veal  gravy,  and  salt  and  pepper; 
put  all  the  trimmings  of  the  duck  to  boil  with  this  sauce ; 
skim  off  all  the  fat,  reduce  the  sauce,  and  put  it  over  the 
members  through  a  tammy,  to  warm  them  only;  when 
you  send  up,  squeeze  the  juice  of  a  lemon  over.  This 
entree  must  be  highly  seasoned ;  add  a  little  Cayenne» 
and  do  not  let  the  members  boil. 


458.     Members  of  Duck,  with  the  pur^e  ofLentiUes* 

Po^U  the  members  as  directed  in  No.  313.  Drain  them^ 
and  cover  them  over  with  the  puree  of  lentilles.  (See  No. 
116.) 
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dish  is  admired  only  by  tbe  Itelians.  Po§y  the 
docks  as  directed  in  No.  ^13.  Poor  over  them  the  sauce 
max  olives  (olive  sauce),  made  as  follows,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  no  great  treat  Take  a  bottle  of  French  or 
Italian  olives,  cut  the  kernels  oat,  bat  mind  to  pieseire 
the  shape  of  the  oli\'e ;  blanch  them  in  boiling  water  to 
take  off  the  salt :  if  they  are  not  too  briny,  pat  them  into 
a  very  good  Espa^ole  (Spanish  sauce.  No.  17),  with  the 
jnice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  Cayenne.  Serve  this  sanoe 
firith  duck  only. 

4G0.     Capilotade  of  Duck. 

If  you  have  any  roasted  ducks  left,  and  want  another 
dish  for  the  first  course,  cut  the  ducks  as  for  eating,  flay 
thera,  and  let  them  simmer  in  a  thin  Italian  sauce  (No. 
24).  Fry  a  few  slices  of  bread  cut  into  the  shape  of  a 
kite,  and  send  up  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

If  you  should  not  have  any  Italian  sauce  ready,  mince 
a  few  shalots,  boil  them  in  vinegar,  make  a  little  brown- 
ing (roux.  No.  15),  which  moisten  with  broth  or  even 
water,  and  mix  with  a  little  glaze  seasoned  with  salt  and 
pepper :  put  the  shalots  into  the  sauce ;  let  it  boil  a  few 
minutes ;  then  put  the  duck  into  the  sauce  to  heat,  but 
without  boiling,  and  give  it  a  high  seasoning.  Such  com- 
mon dishes  are  always  to  be  highly  seasoned. 

461.     Ducky  with  Sour-Croui. 

Sour-crout  is  sold  ready  pickled.  Drain  some,  and  put 
it  into  a  braizing-pan  with  a  piece  of  breast  of  bacon,  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  spices,  bay-leaves, 
thyme,  and  mace ;  put  also  a  little  whole  pepper.  Next 
place  the  duck  in  the  middle  of  the  sour-crout,  cover  the 
whole  with  layers  of  bacon,  and  moisten  with  some  liquor 
of  braize,  or  top-pot  (the  fat  which  rises  over  the  broth), 
utrained  through  a  silk  sieve.  If  you  happen  to  have  it 
knuckle  of  ham,  yon  may  put  it  in  after  having  blanched 
it.     You  may  add  a  German  sausage,  together  with  some 
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Eof^ish  saiosagesy  observing  that  the  small  sausages  must 
not  be  added  tiU  half  an  hour  before  serving  up,  otherwise 
they  would  be  too  much  done.  Three  hours  are  requued 
for  the  above  to  be  done  over  a  slow  fire.  When  the 
sour-crout  is  done,  put  it  into  a  large  hair  sieve  to  drain; 
then  dish  it  in  a  deep  dish  with  the  duck  in  the  middk,  the 
sausages  and  bacon,  &c.,  being  put  round  it.  The  duck 
will  be  better  if  cut  into  four,  as  it  is  difficult  to  carve 
anything  that  has  so  many  other  things  with  it. 

462.  Members  of  Duck,  tcith  French  Sour-CrouU 

Braize  the  duck  in  the  same  manner  as  that  with  the 
puree  of  green  peas  (No.  455),  and  cover  it  over  with  the 
aour-crout,  which  is  made  as  follows: — ^Takeoff  the  stock 
of  a  white  cabbage,  mince  the  whole  nearly  as  is  done  for 
sour-crout ;  cut  some  bacon  (the  breast  part)  into  small 
squares  of  about  an  inch  in  size;  fry  them  a  little,  and 
then  take  them  out  to  put  the  cabbages  into  the  grease,  in 
which  they  are  to  sweat.  When  nearly  done,  put  the 
bacon  in  again,  and  moisten  with  some  sauce  tournte 
(No.  19),  which  must  be  thin,  for,  if  thick,  you  could  not 
get  the  fat  off.  Skim  off  all  the  fat,  reduce  the  cabbage, 
and  use  it  to  mask  the  duck.  You  may  also  put  in  some 
sausages  that  have  been  braized  with  the  duck. 
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463.     Larks  au  gratin. 

Take  eighteen  larks,  as  fat  as  possible;  pick  and  bone 
them ;  next,  season  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  stuff 
them  with  a  farce  fine,  or  a  farce  a  quenelles,  (force-meat 
for  quenelles),  the  former,  however,  is  preferable.  Dish 
them  nicely,  and  put  some  of  the  force-meat  into  the  dish. 
Put  slices  of  fried  bread  cut  to  the  fancy  between  the  birds» 


or  so  ^^.When  the  larks  are  put  all  round 
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the  dish,  if  there  are  any  left  put  them  into  the  middle ; 
and  the  latter  are  to  be  raised  higher  than  the  rest.  Cover 
the  whole  with  layers  of  bacon,  and  leave  it  in  the  oven 
for  twenty  minutes.  Then  take  off  the  bacon^  drain  the 
fat,  and  serve  up  with  an  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce, 
No.  17),  of  a  nice  colour,  and  well  seasoned. 

464.     Caisses  of  Larks — {Larks  in  Cases.) 

Bone  the  larks  as  above;  and  stuff  them  with  farce  fine. 
Have  ready  small  paper  cases  dipped  into  warm  oil. 
Give  the  larks  a  round  shape,  put  into  the  cases  some 
t)f  the  farce  (force-meat),  and  put  the  larks  over.  Next 
put  them  on  a  plafond  with  some  buttered  paper  over 
them,  for  fear  they  should  dry  while  baking.  When 
baked  enough,  dish  them.  If  there  is  room  enough, 
pour  into  the  cases  a  little  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce, 
No.  17),  and  lemon-juice ;  mind  to  drain  all  the  fat  out 
before  you  put  in  the  sauce. 

465.     Hot  raised  Lark  Pies, 

Bone  the  larks  as  above :  dress  the  pie-crust,  put  the 
force-meat  (or  farce)  in  the  bottom  and  the  birds  over : 
then  fill  the  crust  with  force-meat,  close  the  pie,  but 
leave  a  little  hole  at  the  top,  to  prevent  the  crust  from 
breaking.  Let  it  be  baked  a  light  brown  colour.  When 
done,  take  it  out  of  the  oven,  take  off  likewise  the 
top  crust,  or  cover,  drain  the  fat,  then  pour  a  ragodt  ^  la 
financi^re  (financier's  ragout,  No.  75)  into  the  pie.  Do 
not  put  the  top  crust  on  again :  send  up  hot  with  high 
seasoning,  which  brown  entrees  require  more  than  white 
ones. 


466.    Larks  en  Croustade — {Larks  in  Paste.) 

This  dish  would  find  few  admirers,  as  birds  in  crust,  and 
even  hot-raised  pies,  are  very  seldom  called  for,  being 
generally  economical  dishes  made  of  le^  or  such  other 
parts  of  either  fowl  or  game.     People  m  general  never 
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taste  any  part  but  the  fillets.  Larks  in  croustade  must 
be  done  beforehand.  Put  the  birds  into  croustades  fried 
of  a  light  brown,  the  inside  part  of  which  you  take  out 
with  a  cutter ;  into  the  vacuity  put  first  a  little  farce 
(force-meat),  and  the  lark  over  it.  Keep  the  birds  hot 
till  you  serve  up. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

RABBITS. 


467.     Fillets  of  young  Rabbits  a  la  Orlie. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  warren  rabbits  only  ought  to  be 
sent  up  to  a  good  table,  tame  rabbits  in  general  having 
no  flavour  but  that  of  cabbage  ;  and  you  must  be  parti- 
cular in  using  for  table  only  young  rabbits ;  whether  they 
are  so  may  be  ascertained  by  breaking  the  jaw  between 
the  thumb  and  finger ;  if  they  are  old,  they  resist  the 

i)ressure :  also  by  feeling  in  the  joint  of  the  paw  for  a 
ittle  nut ;  if  it  is  gone,  the  rabbit  is  old,  and  not  fit  for 
fine  cookery ;  in  such  case,  use  them  to  make  rabbit  pud- 
dings or  pies. 

Take  four  rabbits ;  detach  the  fillets,  and  filets  mig- 
nons  (small  inside  fillets)  :  cut  the  large  fillets  of  an 
equal  size  :  marinade  them  in  lemon-juice,  a  little  pars- 
ley, a  shalot  cut  into  slices,  a  little  thyme,  a  bay-leaf, 
salt,  pepper,  &c.  &c.,  leave  them  in  that  marinade  for 
two  hours.  Drain,  and  dip  them  in  the  white  of  an 
egg  that  has  been  well  beaten,  and  then  into  some  flour 
mixed  with  a  few  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry  them  of  a  fine 
brown,  and  serve  under  them  a  poivrade  (brown  sharp 
sauce.  No.  27),  or  an  Espagnole  (Spanish  sauce,  No.  17) 
of  game;  observe  particularly,  that  the  fillets  must  be 
under-done. 

The  cook's  own  skill  will  inform  him  that,  when 
the  rabbits  are  too  small  to  be  filleted,  he  must  make  a 
marinade  with  the  members  of  the  rabbits,  cut  as  follows : 
the  shoulders,  the  legs  cut  to  pieces,  with  the  back,  and 
the  head,  as  many  persons  like  to  eat  the  brains;  the 
small  bones  of  the  carcase  must  be  thrown  out,  except 
jrou  have  broth  in  preparation^  then  put  these  trimmings 
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into  it,  which  will  clarify  your  broth.  When  the  rabbits 
are  small,  you  must  use  several.  This  is  an  appropriate 
dish  for  a  shooting  party,  being  the  produce  of  the  sport. 

468.  Turban  of  Fillets  of  Rabbits  a  la  Sultane — 

{The  Sultana's.) 

Take  the  fillets  of  four  rabbits ;  there  will  be  eisht ;  like- 
wise the  filets  mignons  (small  inside  fillets)  and  kidneys  ; 
lard  the  eight  fillets  with  very  small  slips  of  bacon,  all  of 
an  equal  size.  Have  a  farce  d  quenelles  (force-meat  for 
quenelles)  ready  made  of  the  flesh  of  the  legs  of  the  rab- 
bits. If  you  do  not  place  a  mould  in  the  centre  of 
the  dish,  have  a  kind  of  paste-cutter,  very  deep,  or  a 
sweetmeat  pot  to  put  into  the  middle  of  the  dish,  that 
you  may  raise  the  turban  all  round  it ;  in  this  case  the 
fat,  which  is  always  very  abundant,  may  be  more  easily 
drained.  Take  a  large  piece  of  stale  bread,  cover  it  with 
a  thin  layer  of  bacon,  lay  it  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and 
dress  the  force-meat  equally  round  on  it ;  then  with  the 
handle  of  a  wooden  spoon  place  eight  ribs,  leaving  an  in- 
terval between  each,  not  straight,  but  rather  sloping  5  put 
the  fillets  of  rabbits  inside  each  of  those  ribs  ;  and  after 
having  skinned  the  kidneys,  put  them  into  four  of  the 
intervals,  two  by  two ;  in  the  other  four  put  fillets  of 
truffles.  You  may  give  to  this  dish  a  superb  appearance* 
Turn  the  pointed  extremity  of  the  fillets  inside  of 
the  turban,  otherwise  they  will  not  stick.  Cover  the 
whole  with  layers  of  bacon.  If  you  have  an  earthen  pan 
that  may  cover  the  whole  close,  lay  it  over,  without  using 
die  layers  of  bacon.  The  steam  alone  will  prevent  the 
fillets  from  getting  dry.  When  the  turban  has  been  kept 
in  the  oven  long  enough  to  be  well  baked,  glaze  the  fillets 
of  a  light  brown,  and  put  them  into  the  oven  again :  take 
the  lump  of  bread  out  from  the -middle  of  the  dish,  and 
wipe  off  all  the  fat.  When  going  to  send  up,  put  a  ragout, 
made  with  quenelles,  cocks'-combs,  and  mushrooms,  in 
the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  sauce  the  outside  with  a  very 
good  fumet  of  rabbit.  To  make  the  fumet  of  rabbits  yoa 
must  use  all  the  rabbit-bones,  with  a  little  veal,  ham^ 
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mushrooms,  parsley,  and  green  onions,  &c. ;  and  when 
lliat  consomm^  has  been  made  in  the  usual  way,  reduce 
it,  and  then  put  some  of  the  reduction  with  some  bechamel 
(No.  36),  to  sauce  the  turban  or  any  other  entree  of  rab- 
bits with.  Whether  the  sauce  is  to  be  white  or  brown, 
you  must  always  give  it  the  taste  of  rabbits.  To  make 
the  turban  in  a  more  clean  and  efficient  manner,  have 
some  trimmings  of  paste,  which  spread  the  size  of  the 
inside  of  the  dish.  Bake  it  in  the  oven,  and  when  done, 
dress  the  turban  upon  this  paste ;  when  the  turban  is  quite 
ready  to  serve  up  put  it  on  the  dish,  which  prevents  it 
dirtying  the  dish,  and  the  entree  will  not  be  so  greasy. 

469.    Mince  of  Rabbits  with  fumet. 

This  is  a  dish  to  be  made  of  the  remains  of  a  former  dinner. 
Take  the  fillets  of  roasted  rabbits,  pare  the  sinews,  then 
make  a  mince,  but  hold  your  knife  on  a  slope,  that  the 
thin  slices  may  curl  like  shavings ;  put  the  mince  into 
some  reduced  veloute  (No.  21)  or  bechamel  (No.  36), 
mixed  with  some  glaze  of  game ;  do  not  forget  to  pour 
into  the  mince  a  little  thick  cream,  to  give  it  a  white  colour 
and  make  it  mellower.  You  may  put  the  mince  either  in 
a  bordure,  a  vol  au  vent  (see  Pastry),  a  casserole  with 
rice,  a  turban,  a  grenade,  a  gratin,  petits  pat^s,  petites 
casserolettes  au  ris  (little  casseroles  with  rice),  &c.  &c. 

470.    Scollops  of  Rabbits  with  Truffles^  the  same  as 

a  la  Conti. 

Take  five  rabbits  ;  detach  the  fillets,  tear  off  the  sinews, 
then  scollop  the  fillets,  keeping  your  knife  on  a  slope ; 
flatten  them  with  the  handle  of  your  knife;  put  the  scol- 
lops into  a  saut^-pan  with  some  melted  butter ;  have 
ready  some  truffles  peeled  and  cut  into  slices  of  the  same 
size  as  the  scollops,  mix  them  with  the  rabbits  in  the 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Fry  the  whole  lightly  a  little 
while  before  dinner-time,  drain  the  butter,  and  put  the 
scollops  into  the  sauce,  in  order  that  the  truffles  may  give 
their  flavour  to  the  sauce,  and  likewise  to  the  meat.  Gar- 
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nish  the  edges  of  the  dish  with  a  Conti*.  The  best  and 
most  expeditious  manner  is  to  put  the  fillets  with  the 
trufRes  m  the  saute-pan,  without  previously  scolloping 
them ;  put  some  salt  as  before,  and  put  the  saute-pan  over 
a  sharp  fire  about  twenty  minutes  before  dinner-time ; 
turn  the  fillets  equally  on  every  side,  then  take  a  sheet 
of  clean  paper,  scollop  the  fillets  very  quickly,  and  put- 
ting them  agafll  in  the  saute-pan,  let  them  remain  on  the 
fire  a  few  minutes  with  the  truffles ;  drain  the  butter  in 
a  basin,  and  put  the  scollops  in  the  sauce  in  the  bain 
marie  (hot-water  bath)  to  acquire  the  flavour  of  the  truf- 
fles, &c. 

471.     Blanquette  of  Rabbits  with  green  Peas. 

Take  four  rabbits ;  detach  the  fillets,  fry  them  whole  in 
melted  butter  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  next  cut  them 
on  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  the  size  of  a  shilling,  and  put  them 
into  the  sauce  blanquette  aux  pois — (See  Sauces,  No. 
88).  This  dish  is  sent  up  m  a  vol  au  vent  (see  Pastry), 
a  casserole  with  rice,  &c.  &c. 

472.     Scollops  of  Rabbits  withfumet — {flavour.) 

Take  five  rabbits ;  detach  the  fillets,  fry  them  lightly  in 
melted  butter.  When  done,  cut  them  as  for  a  blanquette, 
and  put  them  into  a  sauce  made  as  follows  :  make  some 
consomm^,  or  stock-broth,  with  the  remnants  of  the 
rabbits.;  put  a  few  slices  of  Westmoreland  ham  in  a 
small  stewpan,  with  small  pieces  of  veal,  &c.,  put  the 
bones  of  the  rabbits  over  them ;  then  moisten  with  two 
spoonsful  of  the  first  broth  (No.  1).  Let  the  meat  sweat 
tnoroughly,  till,  on  thrusting  your  knife  into  it,  neither 
scum  nor  blood  issues.     Then  fill  the  stewpan  with  boil- 

^  I  call  Conti  some  of  the  fillets  larded  with  small  bacon,  or  de* 

corated  with  truffles ;  they  must  be  done  in  the  following  way : 

Take  a  8aut6*pan,  and  put  on  the  bottom  of  it  some  slices  of  fat 
bacon,  lay  vour  conti  on  the  top  of  them  in  any  shape  you  think 
proper,  and  powder  some  salt  over;  put  them  into  a  hot  oven,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  firm,  glaze  them,  and  serve  them  round  what- 
ever they  may  be  wanted  with. 
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ing  broth,  seasoned  with  a  bunch  of  parsley,  green  onions, 
thyme,  bay-leaves,  and  a  few  mushrooms.  When  the 
consomm6  is  done  enough,  put  a  small  lump  of  butter 
into  a  stewpan  on  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
melted,  throw  in  a  spoonful  of  flour :  let  the  flour  fry  a 
little  in  the  butter,  without,  however,  getting  brown. — 
Next  moisten  with  the  consomm^.  Let  this  sauce  boil 
gently  on  the  corner  of  the  stove  for  an  hour.  Skim  the 
grease  off  carefully,  then  reduce  the  sauce,  and  thicken 
It  with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  well  beaten  with  some 
cream.  Strain  this  sauce  through  a  tammy  over  the 
scollops,  and  send  up  quite  hot.  This  dish  may  be 
served  either  with  or  without  contis  in  a  casserole  with 
rice  (see  Rice),  a  vol  au  vent  (see  Pastry),  or  »  border 
of  mashed  potatoes.  This  sauce  being  made  in  the  same 
way  as  any  other  sauce  for  blanquette  (white  dishes),  if 
you  should  have  any  other  dishes  that  require  white 
sauces,  by  keeping  a  little  of  this,  you  will  save  at  once 
expense  and  trouble. 

473.     Scollops  of  Rabbits  d  la  Conti. 

See  No.  472.  Only  keep  four  fillets,  which  you  divide 
into  eight  pieces,  cross-ways.  Flatten  them  a  little  with 
the  handle  of  your  knife ;  lard  them  vrith  thin  slips  of 
bacon.  Then  butter  a  saute-pan.  Give  the  above  pieces 
whatever  shape  you  think  proper^  powder  a  little  salt  over 
them,  and  bake  them.  Do  not  let  them  be  too  long  in 
the  oven ;  glaze  them  nicely,  and  dish  them  round  the 
scollops.  In  the  country,  when  you  have  plenty  of  rab* 
bits,  you  should  use  the  fillets  for  the  parlour,  and  make 
a  pie  or  pudding  for  the  domestics  with  the  legs  and 
shoulders. 

474.     Young  Rabbits  enfriteau — (Fried.) 

Take  several  very  young  rabbits ;  skin  them  and  cut  them 
in  four,  according  to  the  size ;  let  them  be  marinaded  as 
in  No.  467.  Drain  them  and  dip  them  into  flour ;  then 
fry  them  till  of  a  light  brown.  Serve  up  with  a  poivrade 
(brown  sharp  sauce,  No.  27),  or  a  love-apple  sauce. 
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475.     Rabbits,  Venetian  way. 

Take  three  or  more  young  rabbits;  skin  and  empty  them 
nicely,  then  cut  them  into  pieces  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  take  up  the  shoulders,  then  the  head  from  the  neck^ 
divide  the  back  into  four  parts ;  take  off  the  legs  on  each 
side  of  the  saddle,  and  cut  them  into  two  pieces.  Have 
ready  half  a  pottle  of  mushrooms  chopped  very  fine,  with 
parsley  and  shalots  the  same.  Put  a  small  lump  of  butter 
into  a  stewpan  with  a  little  rasped  bacon :  put  the  sweet 
herbs  on  the  fire  with  a  little  salt,  pepper,  and  allspice ; 
let  them  stew  for  a  short  time  on  a  slow  fire.  When  suffi- 
ciently fried,  put  in  the  rabbits,  make  them  get  firm  with 
these  sweet  herbs,  till  they  are  sufficiently  done.  Take 
the  limbs  out  from  the  seasoning,  lean  the  stewpan  side-^ 
ways  to  skim  the  fat  that  comes  uppermost,  put  a  spoonful 
of  sauce  toumee  (No.  19),  or  if  you  have  none,  add  to 
it  a  small  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  moistened  with  a  spoon- 
ful or  two  of  consomme  (No.  5),  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes^ 
and  make  a  thickening  of  the  yolks  of  four  eggs ;  put  the 
juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  little  Cayenne  pepper ;  stir  the 
sauce  well ;  if  it  happens  to  be  too  thick,  make  it  thinner 
with  a  spoonful  of  broth ;  keep  it  quite  hot,  throw  the 
members  into  the  sauce  again,  and  send  up  quite  hot» 
His  sauce  must  be  rather  highly  seasoned. 

476.    Rabbits  en  caisses — (in  cases.) 

Make  cases  of  paper,  either  square  or  round ;  do  the 
rabbits  as  above  with  sweet  herbs ;  when  nearly  done,  pot 
them  into  the  paper  cases  and  the  sweet  herbs  over  them, 
with  the  rasped  crust  of  a  twopenny  French  loaf,  to  ab- 
sorb the  fat.  Then  put  the  paper  cases  into  an  oven. 
Before  you  send  up,  squeeze  over  it  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
and  pour  in  a  few  spoonsful  of  Espagnole  (Spanidi 
sauce,  No.  17). 
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477.     Giblottes  of  Rabbits. 

Take  two  young  rabbits  to  make  a  giblotte ;  but  observ^e, 
they  must  be  both  alike  as  to  quality;  if  you  put  a  young 
one  with  an  old  one,  the  young  one  will  be  done  to  rags^ 
l¥hen  the  other  will  scarcely  be  done  at  all.  Skin  them^ 
and  cut  them  into  pieces  as  in  the  last.  Have  ready  some 
pieces  of  breast  of  bacon  cut  into  the  shape  of  small 
corks,  which  are  to  be  blanched  in  order  that  they  may  not 
be  briny.    Fry  them  in  the  stewpan  with  a  little  butter,  to 

S've  them  a  light  brown  colour.  Take  the  bacon  out  of 
e  stewpan^  and  put  the  members  of  the  rabbits  into  it ; 
Svhen  made  firm,  take  them  out  also;  throw  a  good  hand- 
ful of  flour  with  the  butter  into  the  stewpan,  let  it  get  a 
little  brown ;  next  moisten  with  some  veal  gravy.  Let 
the  sauce  boil  a  little,  to  see  whether  it  is  not  too  thick ; 
if  so,  you  will  never  be  able  to  skim  the  fat  off,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  will  never  be  of  a  good  colour.  When  suffi- 
ciently stewed,  put  in  the  members,  bacon,  a  bunch  of 
parsley  and  green  onions,  thyme,  bay-leaf,  clove,  &c.  Sec. ; 
iand  when  the  sauce  has  boiled  for  an  hour,  put  the  mem- 
bers into  another  clean  stewpan,  and  drain  the  sauce 
through  a  tammy,  then  take  some  turned  mushrooms, 
and  some  small  onions,  and  fry  them  white  in  butter ;  let 
them  boil  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  sauce.  When 
you  are  going  to  send  up,  first  dish  the  members,  next 
the  small  white  onions,  and  then  put  the  bacon  and  the 
mushrooms  over.  Take  off  the  fat  and  scum,  otherwise 
there  can  be  no  good  cookery;  and  cover  the  whole  with 
the  sauce  when  reduced. 

478.     TVhite  Giblottes  of  Rabbits. 

Do  as  above,  but  after  having  dredged  with  flour,  and 
moistened  with  consomme  (No.  5),  let  the  whole  stew  for 
about  an  hour.  Next  take  off  all  the  scum  and  fat:  shift 
the  members  into  another  clean  stewpan;  reduce  the 
sauce,  strain  it  through  a  tammy  over  the  membersj,  lay 
the  giblotte  on  the  fire,  and  when  it  boils,  thicken  it  with 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.    This 
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sauce,  although  white^  must  be  highly  seasoned.  Note, 
if  you  want  to  make  the  giblotte  whiter,  disgorge  the  rab- 
bits, and  blanch  them. 


479.     Fillets  of  Young  Rabbits  en  lorgnettes^^^Eye^ 

Glass  Shape,) 

Take  the  fillets  of  four  youne  rabbits  that  have  been 
skinned ;  lard  them  with  tnin  bits  of  bacon ;  when  larded, 
make  an  opening  on  the  thickest  part,  by  thmsting  youj; 
knife  nearly  to  the  very  extremity.  Then  run  the  knife 
in,  but  no  farther  than  the  middle  ;  and  so  on  with  the 
rest  Put  a  little  butter  into  a  saute-pan ;  thrust  your 
finger  into  the  opening,  and  put  into  it  some  carrot  or 
turnip  to  keep  it  open ;  give  those  parts  the  shape  of  a 
lorgnette,  or  eye-glass ;  put  them  for  a  moment  into  an 
oven,  that  they  may  take  a  good  form.  When  firm,  put 
them  in  a  stewpan,  over  a  bed  of  minced  roots  and  vege- 
tables, covered  with  bacon,  seasoned  with  salt,  peppei', 
thyme,  bay-leaves,  &c.  &c.,  and  moisten  with  two  spoons- 
ful of  consomme  (No.  5).  Let  the  whole  stew  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes ;  drain  the  fiUeta, 
boil  down  the  liquor,  to  which  add  a  little  glaze  of  a  light 
colour,  and  send  up  with  endives  au  veloute  (see  Index), 
oi;  a  soubise  (No.  45).  Dish  them  miroton  way,  and 
pour  the  sauce  in  the  middle.  Mind,  this  sauce  must 
not  be  too  liquid. 

480.    Hot  raised  Pie  of  RabbUs, 

Take  one  or  two  rabbits,  according  to  the  size  of  your 
pie.  Skin  and  empty  them ;  then  detach  the  legs  and 
shoulders,  which  you  cut  into  halves:  from  the  head  to 
the  tail  cut  out  four  pieces  of  an  equal  size ;  then  chop  a 
sbalot,  a  little  parsley,  and  a  few  mushrooms,  and  stew 
ihem  a  little :  next  put  the  members  into  the  butter  with 
die  sweet  herbs  till  the  flesh  is  quite  firm,  then  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  spices.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  drain  the  butter.  Then  raise  a  pie  crust  (see 
Pastry) ;  put  the  limbs  into  it,  and  put  the  whole  into  the 
oven.     When  the  crust  is  baked  enough,  make  a  round^gf 
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opening,  lift  up  this  kind  of  cover,  and  jost  as  yon  are 
going  to  send  up,  pour  into  the  pie  a  rago&t  k  la  finan- 
ciere  TFinancier's  ragout,  No.  75)  over  the  rabbits.  Be 
careful  to  drain  the  fat  that  may  have  remained. 

N,  B, — ^The  above  is  the  true  manner  of  making  a 
raised  pie  of  rabbits.  Many  people  make  a  pie-crust, 
which  is  commonly  called  croustade ;  and  after  having 
emptied  it,  put  in  a  giblotte.  The  former  method,  how- 
ever, is  preferable,  as  it  retains  the  flavour  of  rabbit 
better. 

481.    Quenelle  of  Rabbits, 

This  farce  is  made  like  the  generality  of  quenelles :  the 
only  diflference  is,  that  you  take  the  flesh  of  rabbits  in- 
stead of  any  other  meat.  The  legs,  in  general,  are  used 
for  making  the  quenelles ;  the  fillets  will  supply  you  wiik 
another  dish,  so  will  the  legs  occasionally.  The  bones 
nnd  the  parings  are  used  to  make  the  consomm^  and 
sauces.  As  the  legs  are  tougher  than  the  tender  fillets, 
they  should  be  pounded  for  a  longer  time,  and  rubbed 
through  a  tamn>y,  on  account  of  the  number  of  nerves 
and  sinews. 

482.     Oratin  of  Rabbits. 

This  is  a  dish  made  from  a  former  day's  remnants.  Take 
a  couple  of  roasted  rabbits ;  take  off  the  whole  of  the 
fleshy  parts ;  then  pare  those  that  have  sinews  about 
them  ;  mince  the  meat  very  fine,  and  put  this  mince  into 
some  bechamel  (No.  36)  reduced ;  take  a  little  of  the 
iiquor,  which  ^ratin  (by  gratin  is  meant,  to  boil  it  in  a 
silver  dish  till  it  sticks  at  the  bottom  without  burning.) 
When  the  preparation  is  cold,  stick  a  border  of  soft  hmd 
all  round  the  inside  of  the  dish,  and  put  your  niince  into 
the  middle:  level  it  well  with  a  knife;  then  powder 
erumbs  of  bread  over  it,  which  baste  with  melted  butter; 
and  then  put  crumbs  a  second  time,  and  baste  with  butter 
again.  Then  make  it  brown  all  over  with  a  salamander, 
i>ecause  if  you  were  to  put  the  dish  into  an  oven  hot 
enough  to  give  it  a  colouring,  the  gratin  would  bum. 
ILeep  it  hot^  and  send  it  up  either  with  slices  of  bread 
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fried  in  butter  all  round  the  dish,  cut  in  the  shape  of 
oorksy  or  with  flowrets  made  of  puff-paste. 

483.     Souffl4  of  Rabbits. 

This  is  also  an  entree  of  desserte  (dish  of  yesterday's  re- 
mains).  Take  off  the  flesh  of  roasted  rabbits,  chop  it 
▼ery  fine,  and  pound  it:  pour  into  it  a  few  spoonsful  of 
velout^  (No,  21) ;  season  it  well.  Break  half  a  dozen  of 
^gs,  keep  the  whites  separate  from  the  yolks,  throw  the 
beaten  yolks  into  the  chopped  rabbits,  which  put  on  the 
fire  a  little,  that  the  eggs  may  stew,  but  take  your  stew- 

San  off  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  you  perceive  they  are 
one;  then  add  a  small  bit  of  fresh  butter,  and  work  the 
whole  well.  Next  beat  the  six  whites  well,  and  pour 
them  also  into  the  above  preparation,  which  you  put  into 
a  souffle  dish,  and  then  into  the  oven  ten  or  twelve  minutes 
before  you  send  up.  In  case  you  should  not  have  a 
floaffl^  dish,  you  must  use  a  croustade  or  pie-crust*. 

484.     Croquettes  of  Rabbits. 

Cut  the  meat  of  young  roasted  rabbits  into  dice,  which 
throw  into  some  bechamel  (No.  36)  boiled  down,  adding 
a  little  glaze  of  game.  Let  this  cool,  then  roll  it  into 
whatever  shape  you  please,  either  into  balls,  or  in  the 
shape  of  a  cork,  or  of  a  pear.  Fry  them  and  send  up  as 
other  croquettes,  garnished  with  fried  parsley  in  the  middle 
of  the  dish.     It  is  necessary  to  observe  respecting  cro- 

auettes,  or  any  other  thing  made  use  of  in  cookery,  that 
le  less  you  handle  them  the  better.  Put  the  preparation 
of  the  croquettes  in  a  flat  long  dish;  level  it  with  the 
Icnife  till  you  have  it  the  thickness  required :  mark 
with  the  knife  the  number  of  croquettes  you  intend 
to  make.  Then  take  them  off  the  dish,  roll  them 
in  your  hand  as  little  as  possible,  and  put  them  in  the 
crumbs  of  bread  and  roll  them  again  in  the  omelet  (eggs 

*  By  pie-crust,  I  mean  here,  the  crust  of  a  pie  which  has  been 
served  up  and  returned  unbroken.  It  can  then  serve  again  for  a 
fouffl6. 
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beat  with  a  little  salt),  and  make  them  of  equal  sizes  in  a 
cover  of  a  stewpan  till  such  time  as  you  wish  to  fry  them. 

485.    Boudins  of  Rabbits  a  la  Reine — (Rabbit  Pud- 

dings,  the  Queen*s.) 

Prepare  in  the  same  manner  as  the  croquettes:  roll  the 
meat  into  large  boudins,  sausage  shape,  dip  them  into 
eggs  and  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fry  them.  Serve  under 
them  some  veloute  (No.  21),  with  a  little  glaze  of  game. 
For  croquettes  or  boudins  d  la  reine,  made  of  fowls,  rab- 
bits, or  ^me,  if  you  should  have  by  you  some  sweet- 
breads, they  will  be  a  great  improvement  to  them,  as 
they  make  them  more  mellow  and  delicate. 

486.    Boudins  of  Rabbits  a  la  Richelieu — {Rabbit 

Puddings,  Richelieu's.) 

Take  some  quenelles  of  rabbits,  and  fry  some  white  onions 
of  a  light  colour.  Put  them  into  a  hair  sieve  to  drain  the 
butter,  and  then  mix  them  with  the  quenelles ;  let  them 
cool,  and  roll  it  into  two  boudins  of  the  same  length  as 
your  dish.  Poach  them  in  boiled  water  with  a  little  salt; 
when  done,  drain  them  on  a  clean  cloth,  and  let  them 
cool'^ .  Next  dip  them  into  an  omelet  (yolks  of  eggs 
beaten  with  salt),  and  then  in  crumbs,  and  fry  them  till 
they  are  of  a  light  brown.  Send  up  with  an  Italian  sauce 
(No.  24)  under. 

487.    Legs  of  Rabbits  a  la  Mainienon» 

Bone  the  legs  of  the  rabbits.  Have  ready  some  sweated 
herbs,  the  same  as  for  Maintenon  cutlets  (No.  244),  with 
a  little  rasped  bacon,  salt,  pepper,  spices,  &c.  Stew  the 
legs  in  those  herbs  till  they  are  done  through.  Let  them 
cool.  When  cold,  cut  slips  of  paper  of  uie  size  of  the 
legs,  or  a  little  larger.  Then  lay  a  small  layer  of  bacon 
on  the  paper,  and  the  leg  over  the  bacon ;  then  a  little 

*  You  may  serve  them,  when  hot,  covered  with  good  bechamel 
(No.  36) ;  they  have  not  so  good  an  appearance,  but  they  are 
better  eating. 
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seasoning,  and  another  layer  of  bacon ;  wrap  the  whole 
in  the  paper^  which  is  to  be  plaited  equally  all  round  with 
the  back  of  the  blade  of  the  knife.  Then  broil  them 
over  a  slow  fire,  and  send  up  hot,  with  no  other  sauce  but 
the  seasoning  of  the  herbs  inside. 

488i     Rissoles  of  Rabbits. 

Take  the  remnants  of  roasted  rabbits,  with  which  make  a 
fistfoe  fine.  (See  Farce  Fine^  No.  148.)  Spread  on  the  table 
some  puff-paste,  but  do  not  let  it  be  too  rich ;  oover  it,  at 
equal  distances,  with  little  lumps  of  the  farce  or  force- 
meat ;  moisten  the  paste  all  round  the  farce,  then  fold  it  ia 
two;  lean  upon  it  all  round  with  your  fingers,  that  ther 
paste  may  stick;  then  with  a  rowel  cut  it  and  fry  it  till  it 
IS  a  fine  brown  colour.  You  may  occasionally  dip  them 
into  eggs,  and  then  powder  them  over  with  crumbs  of 
bread;  they  by  that  means  fry  of  a  better  colour,  but  it 
makes  the  crust  thicker.  You  must  always  send  then^ 
up  with  fiied  parsley  in  the  middle  of  the  dish. 

489.    Boudins  of  Rabbits  a  la  Lucullus — {LucuUus*s 

Rabbit  Puddings.) 

Make  boudins  of  rabbits  with  quenelles  of  the  same^ 
len^  as  the  dish  ;  poach  them  in  milk  and  butter,  and 
a  little  salt,  or  boiled  water  and  salt.  When  done 
enough,  drain  them  on  a  clean  towel.  Cut  one  side 
flat,  that  they  may  dish  well ;  have  a  little  b^chame^ 
(No.  36)  boiled  down,  and  pretty  thick,  which  whiteir 
with  a  little  thick  cream.  Cover  the  puddings  with  this 
sauce,  but  do  not  use  more  than  is  requisite  ior  covering 
them ;  in  the  middle  you  are  to  serve  a  ragoAt  k  I'AlIe- 
mande  (German  ragout),  which  is  the  same  thing  as  a 
Toulouse  (No.  97).  You  must  have  six  fillets  larded 
equally.  Take  a  very  large  carrot,  cover  it  with  thin 
layers  of  bacon,  and  lay  the  fillets  over  the  carrot  with  a 
little  salt:  let  them  stand  a  moment  in  the  oven  till 
they  are  firm :  then  glaze  and  dry  them  with  the  sala- 
mander :  glaze  them  a  second  time  :  then  lay  a  fillet  at 
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mA  end  of  die  boudin,  and  one  in  tbe  middle.  Keep 
this  dish  well  covered ,  for  otherwise  it  would  not  be  of « 
fine  colour ;  the  bechamel  would  dry  up,  and  consaqnently 
il  would  not  preserve  its  white  colour. 

490.     Fillets  of  Rabbits  a  la  Mar^chale. 

Take  the  fillets  of  four  young  rabbits ;  divide  each  of 
them  into  two  pieces,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  too 
long ;  flatten  them  with  the  back  of  your  knife^  that  they 
may  be  sooner  done ;  let  them  be  of  an  <:equal  siae ; 
season  them  with  salt  and  pepper ;  then  brush  them  over 
with  the  yolks  of  e^y  and  dip  them  into  crumbs  of 
bread,  next  into  melted  batter,  and  then  a^atn  into 
erumbs  of  bread,  but  so  as  to  lie  very  even.  JE^mss-the 
fillets  between  both  your  hands,  in  order  to  melt  the 
butter,  and  that  the  crumbs  may  stick  equally  all  round. 
Broil  them  on  a  brisk  fire,  always  observiiig  that'tiie 
thinner  and  the  more  tender  the  articles,  the  more  iMisic 
must  the  fire  be  ;  for  if  it  were  not  90,  the  fillets  wouU 
get  over-done,  without  being  of  a  nice  brown.  Glaze 
aad  dish  them  miroton  way,  cover  them  with  «i  brown 
Italian  sauce  (No.  24),  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
glaze  of  game. 

491.     Fillets  of  Rabbits  a  la.  Pompadour — (with 

Pompadour  Sauce,) 

Take  the  fillets  of  four  young  rabbits ;  cut  each  fillet 
into  two,  lengthways,  and  keep  tbem  as  long  as  pos- 
lible.  Make  a  sauce  for  attelets  (No.  55),  put  the  fillets 
into  the  seasoning,  after  having  dusted  them  over  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Let  this  preparation  cool,  without 
however  getting  quite  cold,  yet  aufficiently  so  as  to 
enable  you  to  lay  some  round  the  fillets.  Next  dip  the 
fillets  once  into  crumbs  of  bread  :  then  break  three  eggs 
into  an  earthen  pan  with  a  little  salt,  beat  tiiem,  throw 
in  the  fillets,  dip  them  lightly  ti  second  time  into 
erumbs  of  bread,  and  fry  them  of  a  nice  colour.  Dish 
tbem  in  the  shape  of  a  pile,  for  which  purpose  they 
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must  be  kept  crisp.     Send  up   with  the  Pompadoor 
sauce  (No.  Gb)  in  the  middle. 

492.     AHereaux  of  Rabbits  a  r/foKeim^— (tte 

Italian  way). 

Take  the  fillets  of  four  young  rabbits ;  cut  them  into 
pieces  of  an  inch  square :  then  have  some  mushrooms, 
parsley,  and  shalots,  chopped  fine;  put  Ibem  to  (rj 
gently  in  a  small  bit  of  butter  over  a  slow  fire  till  they 
are  done,  then  put  the  bits  of  rabbits  to  fiy  gently  ia 
those  herbs ;  and  when  nearly  done,  drain  them,  and 
season  them  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper;  take  the 
sweet  herbs  with  which  they  have  been  stewed,  and  make 
a  sauce  for  attelets  in  the  following  manner: — put  s 
spoonful  of  flour  to  the  herbs,  and  mix  it  well  witb 
a  wooden  spoon ;  moisten  with  a  few  spoonsful  of  good 
eoQsomm^  (stock-broth) ;  let  the  whole  boil  till  the  fLoatt 
is  quite  done;  skim  off  the  butter;  reduce  the  sauce 
thicky  and  then  thicken  it  with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs; 
throw  iuto  this  the  sqi^re  pieces  you  have  prqioAsd; 
then  let  them  get  quite  cold;  next  take  some  uivcsr 
skewers,  have  a  few  pieces  of  calTs  udder  leady  duatp 
of  half  die  breadth  of  the  pieces  of  rabbits,  iiut  ool  S9 
thick ;  run  a  skewer  first  through  one  of  the  mtci»  id 
rabbit,  dipped  into  the  sauce,  and  next  throng^  a  piece 
of  the  udder,  and  so  on ;  observing,  however,  to  li»^  S 
piece  of  rabbit  at  each  end.  Do  not  stuf  tke  atieirt  Uj0 
full,  for  some  of  it  must  project  at  eecfa  eed.  Fiii  pt:«l|r 
of  the  sauce,  and  give  a  squaie  %hmft:  \o  tim  ai^/te 
preparation  ;  then  dip  it  into  crumb*  of  bread  ;  to^rxt*  n'iMm 
of  a  good  shape,  into  an  omelet  well  yt:s^jufA :  luA  mV^ 
crumbs  of  bread  a  second  time ;  ttiexi  try  h  lijj  <^  « 
fine  colour,  and  send  up  with  a  brown  itMisMu  mmjt '  ^^^ 
24),  mixed  with  a  little  glaze  U  tM^l,  m  ilm  »JUr<e 
sharp  sauce. 

There  are  many  dishes  oTrsbUss,  nUmit  i  i^md  j«m^ 
tinning  in  this  present  edftien ;  s«d»  m  like  itmwM^ 
pains  of  rabbits,  VTo6tnMt%,  Ike  ttc  mktdh  me  jMs^Mrte 
out  of  fasbuHi,  for  iiufaioo  ptevails  as  ^^^^^'^m  'lU 
others.    A  vttenm  cook  mmj  ilil| 
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which  yet  will  not  attract.  In  the  common  way,  many 
entries  may  be  made  with  the  legs  of  rabbits ;  but  as 
many  dishes  of  game  are  not  to  be  sent  up  at  a  time, 
provided  you  have  fillets,  it  is  better  to  use  the  legs  for 
mrces,  or  petits  pat^s,  or  croquettes,  &c.  &c. 

493.    Rabbits  and  Onions. 

As  this  dish  is  of  the  English  school,  it  will  not  require 
many  observations ;  but  the  author  would  recommend 
that  old  rabbits  be  never  used,  as  they  always  spoil  both 
the  taste  and  the  look.  ' 

Take  one  or  two  rabbits,  skin  them  and  skewer  them 
as  for  boiling ;  put  them  into  warm  water  in  order  to 
extract  all  me  blood :  when  they  are  very  white,  boil 
them  in  boiling  water  and  a  little  salt,  to  prevent  them 
from  skimming.     An  hour  is  sufficient  to  boil  them  if 
they  are  young :  the  sauce  is  made  as  follows  : — peel  a 
dozen]  of  white   onions,  cut  the  tops  and  the  tails  ofi» 
then  cut  them  into  six  pieces  each,  put  them  to  boil  in 
boiling  water  and  a  little  salt ;  when  nearly  done,  drain 
them  on  a  sieve,  put  them  into  a  clean  towel,  squeeze 
out  the  water,  then  chop  them  very  fine  on  the  table  ; 
put  them  into  a  stewpan,  with  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  butter,  let  them  fry  to  drain  the  water  away :  then  put 
half  a  spoonful  of  flour,  mix  well  together,  and  moisten 
with  cream  or  milk,  but  cream  is  preferable :  next  let 
this  sauce  boil  down  on  a  sharp  fire,  put  some  salt  and 
pepper  to  it,  and  make  it  rather  thick.     Drain  the  rabbits, 
and  cover  them  with  this  sauce. 

494.     Rabbit  Soup. 

rhis  soup  is  made  almost  in  the  same  way  as  the  soup 
ft  la  reine  (Queen's  soup.  No.  126),  Take  the  fillets  of 
four  rabbits  to  make  an  entree,  and  with  the  legs  and 
shoulders  make  the  soup  as  follows  : — put  them  into  warm 
water  to  take  out  the  blood ;  when  quite  clean,  put 
them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  bundle  of  parsley  and  a 
ladleful  of  good  broth ;  put  all  this  to  simmer  over  a 
aiowGrej  when  done  throu^  molsleu  mth  some  good 
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broth      Season  it  of  a  ^ood 
hour  only:  if  yon  let  it  bofl 
brown :  next  take  the  neat 
and  let  it  cooU  then  pick  al  the 
at  it  into  the  mortar, 
ard^  and  the  cnunb  of  a 
broth ;  pound  all  this  Teiy 
moisten  with  the  broth,  and 
double  cream  that  has  boiled  ; 
up.    Take  particular  ao 
white ;  sometimes  jom  pte  k  wA 
with  pearl  barley,  some! 
each  of  these  artidesaniit  he 
and    pat  into  the  soop 
abonoance  of  rabbits,  jom 
soap  will  then  be  whiter 


495.    FOleU  of  RMiU  i  Im  Vig^^rdft 


Take  the  fillets  of  fite 

nelles  (see  No.  145}  with  dbe 

seasoned  rather  hi^ ;  dbea  igfc 

cutting  one  side  of  the  i3et  «>  at  k»  suk  jc 

then  the  other  side}  ;  what  dhe  fSet  m  nftrj  wg^ 

some  salt  and  pepper  Eekiy  mmr  iL  ims^  jm 

the  quenelles  in  the  qyertar^ :  tk»  w^ay   m 

together  to  hide  the  qaeadfeji^  iaa^wyam 

attelet  (No.  55),  die  nmmt  m  tfer  SUai  t  st?'^ 

cover  it  with  cnimb«  in  the  vam  mamm^.  tmi  i^  r  ^  -^ 

very   good  colour  in  a  frksee  '»c  15#(  i^r  ^  ^A^m^mi^ 

space  enough  to  the  fiBeif  aarl  die  'pieaedem  vv  ie  iiiw 

roughly  done.    This  is  a  terr  zf^A  aivt  i^^j^g^  fsti. 

but  requires  great  care  to  brW  ^  ^  y»fe!Ji#j#i  r  •^r^-^ 

under  it  a  very  dear  brows  faa&m  ^wiee   %a  ^   «tf!;l 

seasoned. 

iNr.5.  MakediefiDetsasiatasjwiSB^H#5,j3iw^-lMef» 
are  more  easy  to  dress  oo  the  dUh^  ^ 
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496.    Rabbit^  Pie. 

Put  into  the  bottom  oFa  baking-dish  a  few  slices  of  ham, 
veal,  or  beef;  cut  the  rabbit  into  as  many  bits  as  you  like ; 
season  each  bit  with  salt,  pepper,  pounded  spices,  &c. ; 
put  them  in  a  dish  as  close  as  possible ;  add  a  glass  of 
broth,  if  you  have  any,  if  not  a  wine-^lass  of  water 
and  a  drop  of  white  wine ;  cover  this  dish  quite  close 
with  a  good  crust,  and  bake  it  in  a  hot  oven  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  then  use  it:  whether  hot  or  cold  you 
will  find  this  dish  very  good.  If  you  would  give  the 
crust  a  good  appearance,  you  must  mould  one  whole 
egg  in  a  gallipot,  and  beating  it  with  a  brushy  dress  die 
paste  with  it  all  over. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 


HARES  AND  LEVERETS. 


It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  hares  are  fit  to  be  sent  up  to 
a  nobleman's  table  only  when  they  still  shew  their  age. 
In  order  to  judge  of  this,  feel  the  first  joint  of  the  fore 
claw:  if  you  find  a  small  nut,  the  animal  is  still  young: 
ahould  this  nut  have  disappeared,  turn  the  claw  sideways, 
and  if  the  joint  crack,  that  is  a  sign  of  its  being  still  ten- 
der ;  if  not,  it  is  only  fit  to  be  made  en  daube  (see  hare 
en  daube.  No.  497)  ;  or  en  civet  (see  Civet  of  Hare,  No. 
499)  ;  but  if  very  tough,  a  daube  is  preferable ;  yet  it  is 
a  very  insignificant  dish,  particularly  as  it  requires  high 
seasoning ;  it  is  too  nourishing  to  be  sent  up  to  the  table 
of  any  nobleman,  or  of  a  real  epicure. 


497.    Hare  en  Daube — {Stewed  Hare). 


After  having  skinned,  emptied,  and  washed  off  the  blood 
of  a  hare,  cut  it  through  the  middle.  Have  ready  layeis 
of  bacon  well  seasoned  with  chopped  parsley,  spices,  salt, 
and  pepper.  Lard  the  hare  as  thick  as  you  can;  put 
slices  of  bacon  into  the  bottom  of  a  stewpan,  cover  them 
with  the  bits  of  hare,  tie  up  a  laige  bundle  of  parsley,  sea- 
soned with  thyme,  bay-leaves,  sweet  basil,  a  clove,  and 
common  spices,  a  few  carrots,  four  lai^e  white  onions,  two 
calf's  feet,  and  a  few  pieces  of  breast  of  bacon ;  season 
the  whole  with  salt,  pepper,  &c.  and  a  few  roots  of  parsley. 
Moisten  with  a  couple  of  spoonsful  of  broth,  and  a  pint 
of  white  wine ;  cover  the  whole  with  a  round  of  buttered 
paper,  to  prevent  the  hare  from  getting  dry ;  close  it  her- 
metically, and  let  it  stew  for  three  hours  as  gently  as  pos- 
sible :  then  take  it  off  the  fire ;  drain  live  bate  \  Axsdl^Sb^ 
liquor,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and\el  \l  cocX^^^V.'^  ^st^ 


bt  eaisK  cMd.  'OWiosx  cidbt  be  served  hot,  vitli  a  Ornish 
al.  TouDL  ir  ms  iaixfir  csae  miike  a  itwx  or  thickenings 
mxt  L  Irut  fianr  snc  hntier:  vben  rfa  Tcry  light  odbnr, 
mossier  i:  wni  dK-  liqncr  in  ^vUd  the  hare  has  been 
siynyc  axiii  ksr.  c  noil  enrmcl  for  die  floor  to  he  done,  and 
xber.  fisxiL  l.  ux..  niaiL  a»  i:  &. 

.V.  i  — 1:  yoL  wist  ihe  .jeHr  to  look  bright,  break  a 
mnutt  a'  egzi  inir  j:  beiart  ii  is  hot;  beat  it  0¥cr  the 
fin  ill  i:  iiepn*  SoDnif:,  dien  1st  ii  aside  with  a  cover  and 

c  ii:;if  i:rt  o' er  r  .  ▼'het  innpid.  dnin  it  thiDQ^  a  doth* 
and  ie:  i:  tadI.  ir  he  csec  oocasianalh'. 

Py*v?ei  a?  aii.-^vt.  Wbfo:  die  bare  is  steired,  mnove  the 
%*f^p?.:ah~tf£  sn£  dif  hones;.  lake  aE  die  fledi,  as  weD  as  the 
har.->r^  Ttmr*  i:  it  s  mnTiar  anc  poQDJ  ix  itctt fine;  when 
VOL  i.ni  i:  S-rnnif*  snuxid;.  rob  ii  thioo^  a  sieve*  then 
]<w:  :>.:»  pfis;?  :r.  iome  smal  joi.  and  place  it  in  the  oven 
r.-^-  r^.-  V  iih  rxfcnfT  :  wber  h  hecomes  twt  hoc,  take  it  out, 
iLni  «: :  . :  r.v>! .  iDt'h  some  bnner.  and  pour  it  over  the 
;'jis:i  \-  TTV-^f'L:  its  irviu£,  aui  coitct  ii  widi  paper  to pre- 
sfr«f  .:.     Tr.;5  :>  £  ^e.-i  i:,x»i  diins icr breakfast  or  lun- 


4>t^.     Civfi  ff  Hj^f,  wTTfj  as  SoMp. 

Si..:  aiii  eni}'n    ihe  ban?,   bj:  lake  care  to  keep  the 
hjA\].     Cu:  C'f  ihe  iwo  ]eir&.  aai  divide  diem  into  two  or 
thrf»e  p)eoe> :  c:::  dse  Kxiy  icio  equal  pans,  and  be  par- 
tic  ^f.^'^r  :u  pne^saf  n  :o^  ;be  bicod.     Take  half  a  poand  ot  the 
brt'a>:  of  bacon,  cut  it  in:o  small  square  pieces  about  an 
inch  ih:ck,  blanch  ibem  in  water,  and  put  them  into  the 
siewpan.  iriih  a  s^mall  lump  of  butter ;  let  them  fry  till  they 
are  of  a  £De  brown ;  then  take  out  the  bacon,  and  put 
the  pieces  of  hare  into  the  stewpan ;  stew  them  in  the 
butUT  till  firm  ;  then  take  them  out  and  make  some  roux, 
or  thickeniiic^  wiih  a  little  flour,  which  must  not  be  kept 
too  long  on  the  fire.     Moisten  with  about  a  quart  of  broth 
and  a  pint  of  red  wine ;  put  in  the  pieces  of  hare,  the 
-^n,  a  bunch  of  parley,  &c.  seasoned  with  pepper, 
apices,  and  a  few  white  onions,  to  give  a  relish,  to- 
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gether  with  some  trimmings  of  mushrooms.  Let  the 
whole  boil  for  an  hour,  and  try  whether  the  pieces  of  hare 
are  done.  Skim  the  fat  off  the  sauce ;  then  put  the 
members  into  a  clean  stewpan,  one  after  another,  as  also 
the  bacon ;  then  skim  the  sauce  well,  reduce  it  to  a  good 
substance,  that  it  may  stick  round  the  hare ;  and  put  the 
sauce  over  the  members  through  a  tammy.  You  must 
-have  ready  some  white  onions  fried  in  butter  till  they  are 
of  a  light  brown  ;  then  stew  them  in  a  little  consomm6 
(stock-broth).  Have  likewise  some  mushrooms  stewed 
in  butter,  and  put  them  with  the  onions  to  take  off  the 
butter.  At  this  period  the  blood  and  liver^  that  have 
been  kept  apart,  are  to  be  poured  into  the  sauce  as  thick- 
ening. I  ou  must  not  let  ue  sauce  boil,  or  else  the  blood 
would  in  some  measure  curdle,  and  the  sauce  would  not 
be  of  the  same  dark  brown  colour.  Civet  must  appear  as 
black  as  possible:  then  put  in  the  onions  and  mushrooms» 
and  send  up  highly  seasoned.  The  consomme  in  which 
you  have  boiled  the  onions  and  the  mushrooms,  must  be 
boiled  down  and  put  with  the  sauce. 

Sometimes  you  take  all  the  flesh  of  the  worst  bits,  as  the 
shoulders,  the  legs,  the  head,  &c.  leaving  merely  the  back, 
cut  in  four  or  five  pieces,  then  take  out  the  bones ;  pound 
the  flesh  very  fine,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy  moistened 
with  the  sauce.  In  this  case,  you  should  pound  the 
onions,  mushrooms,  &c.^  and  wana  the  soup  in  the  bain 
marie  (hot- water  bath.  Note  to  No.  44) ;  leaving  in  it, 
however,  the  best  pieces  of  the  fillets.  This  is  a  deli- 
cious soup. 

500.    Fillets  of  Hare,  wUh  the  Blood. 

When  a  hare  has  been  skinned,  thrust  your  knife  all  along 
the  spine,  always  taking  care  to  lean  towards  the  bone. — 
Detach  with  your  fingers  the  fillet  from  the  neck  down 
to  the  legs ;  leave  the  thick  fleshy  part  of  the  leg ;  then 
introduce  your  knife,  the  sharp  side  towards  the  tender 
part  of  the  fillet,  and  your  thumb  towards  the  skin ;  press 
with,  your  thumb  on  the  sharp  side  of  the  blade  of  the 
knife,  in  order  that  it  may  not  cut  the  part  which  contains 
the  sinews;  then  pull  towards  you  the  fillet,  and  the 
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sinew  will  lemsin  attedied  to  the  leg.  This  operatiQii 
beiog  performed,  lay  the  fillels  on  the  table,  and  flatten 
them  with  the  back  of  your  knife;  pot  thon  into  a  aaot^ 
pan  with  melted  butter,  and  dost  a  little  salt  and  pepper 
over  them.  At  dinner-time  fry  the  fillets  li^tly,  drain 
the  batter,  and  scollop  the  fillets ;  pot  them  into  a 
civet  sance,  wfaidi  yon  have  made  with  me  remnants,  as  it 
will  require  at  least  a  confrfe  of  haies  to  make  scollops.*— 
Mind  yoo  preserve  the  blood  of  both,  in  order  that  the 
aaoce  may  be  black,  or  of  a  dark  brown.  The  jaembers 
may  serve  for  soap.  When  you  wish  to  make  soap,  take 
the  parts  from  which  you  have  cut  the  fillets,  and  nuikea 
•civet ;  the  sauce  is  to  be  made  by  the  same  prtx^ero  - 
(See  Civet,  No.  499.) 

The  best  and  shortest  method  is  to  saute  (fry  lightly) 
the  fillets  whole,  and  scollop  them  after  they  are  finished ; 
it  is  better,  as  it  retains  the  gravy,  and  is  made  quicker* 

501.     FilleU  of  Hare  en  ChevreuU — (like  Roebuck). 

Take  the  fillets  of  three  hares,  according  to  the  size  of 
your  dish,  detach  the  fillets,  and  lard  them  with  bacon 
cut  very  equally ;  then  put  them  into  a  deep  vessel,  with 
aalt  and  pepper,  a  little  parsley,  two  onions  cut  into  slices, 
a  bay-leaf,  a  little  thyme,  a  glass  of  vinegar,  and  half  a 
glass  of  water.  Iiet  all  this  steep  for  a  couple  of  days^ 
and  then  drain  the  fillets,  and  lay  them  in  a  saut^-jpan, 
or  frying-pan,  with  a  little  butter :  bake  them  under-done, 
and  glaze  them  with  a  light  glaze,  as  they  are  always  dark 
enough.  Send  them  up  with  a  poivrade  (brown  sharp 
sauce,  No.  27). 

You  should  obser\'e  what  has  already  been  noticed,  that 
larded  is  not  the  proper  word — piqu6  is  the  term ;  larded 
4s  when  you  lard  the  meat  quite  through ;  but  piqu^  is 
what  is  seen  every  day  at  Uie  poulterer's. — (See  page 
.162,  note.) 

602.    Pain  of  Hares — (Hare   Bread.) — Boudins    tf 
Hares — (Hare  Puddings.) — Roasted  Hares. 

The  author  wiQ  merely  remark,  that  boudins,  quenelles, 
minces,  &c.  can  be  made  of  hares,  although  in  £ngland 
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it  b  more  customary  to  senre  tiiem  roasted.  They  are, 
fcowever,  very  good  when  dressed  as  first  course  dishes. 
iiares  for  roasting  ought  always  to  be  tender.  After 
betng  Ainned,  make  a  stuffing  in  the  following  manner  :-— 
take  a  good  handful  of  crumbs  of  bread,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  beef-suet  well  chopped,  a  little  chopped  pars- 
ley, a  little  thyme,  salt,  pepper,  two  eggs,  a  little  butter, 
a  little  milk,  and  a  shalot ;  mix  up  these  well  into  an  oval 
allele,  with  which  stuff  the  belly  of  the  hare,  and  sew  it  up, 
jStick  the  fore  legs  under  the  belly,  and  double  the  hind 
legs  under  the  belly  also,  then  skewer  them  well :  the 
hmi  stands  erect  as  if  the  hare  was  running ;  skin  the 
^ars.  If  it  is  an  old  hare,  it  will  be  good  for  nothing;  if 
^oung,  three-quarters  of  an  hour  will  do  it.  Serve  it  up 
frith  gmvy,  and  some  currant  jelly  in  a  sauce  boat ;  mina 
that  you  stop  the  spit  with  the  belly  towards  the  fire,  or 
else  the  stuffing  will  not  be  done.  Some  persons  like  a 
poivrade  under  it. — (See  Brown  Sharp  Sauce,  No.  27.) 

503.     Hare  Soup. 

Take  two  hares,  young  ones  are  the  best ;  skin  them,  and 
wash  the  inside  well ;  separate  the  limbs,  legs,  shoulders, 
&c.,  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  two  or  three  glasses 
of  port  wine,  two  onions  stuck  with  four  cloves,  a  bundle 
of  parsley,  a  bay  leaf,  a  couple  of  sprigs  of  thyme,  ditto  of 
sweet  basil,  marjonim,  and  a  few  blades  of  mace:  put  the 
whole  over  a  slow  fire  on  the  stove.  When  this  has  sim- 
mered for  an  hour,  moisten  with  some  very  good  boiling 
broth,  till  the  meat  is  entirely  covered  with  it ;  then  let 
the  whole  simmer  gently  till  the  meat  is  quite  done. — 
Strain  the  meat,  put  the  broth  through  a  hair  sieve :  put 
the  crumb  of  a  two- penny  loaf  to  soak  in  the  broth.  Take 
all  the  flesh  of  the  hare  from  the  bones,  and  pound  it  in  a 
mortar  till  fine  enough  to  be  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
moisten  with  the  broth,  and  season  accordmg  to  your 
palate.  You  must  not  make  the  soup  too  thick  ;  and  be 
particularly  careful,  when  you  have  occasion  to  warm  it 
up  again,  not  to  let  it  boil,  as  boiling  spoils  it. 

Observe,  whenever  you  wish  to  make  hare  soup  in  per- 
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fection,  you  should  preserve  all  the  blood  in  a  basin; 
when  you  are  ready  to  serve  up  keep  the  soup  very  hot, 
and  pour  the  blood  to  it  till  it  is  thickened.  Take  care 
that  the  soup  does  not  curdle.  This  addition  will  make 
the  soup  black.     Do  the  same  with  the  scollops,  &c. 


504.    Another  way  of  making  Hare  Soup. 

On  another  occasion,  you  may  select  some  of  the  best 
pieces,  as  the  rump,  shoulders,  &c. ;  as  soon  as  they  are 
done  enough,  take  out  what  you  intend  to  put  whole  into 
the  soup,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  with  some  of  the 
liquor,  to  prevent  it  from  drying  and  getting  black.  When 
your  soup  is  quite  ready,  and  you  are  going  to  serve  up, 
put  the  reserved  pieces  mto  the  tureen,  and  pour  the  soup 
over. 
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FRESH- WATER  FISH.— CARP.  EELS,   PIKE,   PERCH. 
4      TENCH,  TROUT,  SALMON-TROUT,  LAMPREY,  i  ^j 

CRAWnSH,  &C.  Sec. 


CARP. 

505.    Broiled  Carp  with  Caper  Sauce. 

Fresh-water  fish  ought  never  to  be  used  unless  it  is 
alive,  and  you  kill  it  yourself.  When  you  have  given  a 
few  strokes  on  the  carp's  head  with  a  large  knife,  thrust 
your  knife  under  the  scales,  beginning  at  the  tail,  and 
proceed  to  cut  right  and  left.  All  the  scales  on  one 
side  should  come  off  at  once,  in  a  piece.  Then  do  the 
other  side,  and  about  the  belly.  When  the  scales  have 
been  taken  off  properly,  and  none  are  lefl,  the  carp  should 
be  white ;  then  take  off  the  gills,  without  damaging  the 
tongue,  which  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  parts  of  the 
carp.  Make  a  small  incision  in  the  neck,  as  if  you  were 
^ing  to  cut  off  the  head ;  make  another  in  the  belly,  but 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  as  small  as  possible ;  then 
with  your  fore-finger  draw  out  the  roe,  mtestines,  and 
guts.  Wash  the  carp  well,  till  there  is  no  blood  lefl,  and 
wipe  it  well;  slit  both  sides  of  the  back,  and  let  it  steep 
in  a  little  oil,  salt,  and  pepper,  for  about  an  hour,  or  a 
little  more.  Lay  it  on  the  gridiron  over  a  very  slow 
fire,  that  it  may  have  time  to  be  well  done  through. 
When  broiled  on  both  sides,  serve  it  with  caper  sauce, 
into  which  put  a  spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies.  If  the 
carp  has  a  soft  roe,  put  it  again  into  the  body  with  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  mixed  with  a  small  lump  of  fresh  butter, 
salt  and  pepper  :  then  sew  the  belly  up,  for  fear  the  con- 
tents should  drop  out,  and  broil  altogether.  When  the 
carp  is  done,  cut  off  the  thread,  and  cover  the  fish  over 
with  the  sauce. 
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Carp  sauce,  for  fish,  is  made  as  follows : — ^put  in  a 
saucepan  or  stewpan  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  very 
fresh  butter,  a  large  teaspoonful  of  flour,  a  little  salt,  a 
little  nutmeg,  very  little  pepper,  a  teaspoonful  of  white 
vinegar,  a  little  water  sufficient  to  thicken  the  sauce,  a 
small  bit  of  glaze,  and  then  put  this  on  the  fire,  and  stir 
it  till  the  sauce  becomes  very  smooth ;  taste  it,  and  add 
to  it  a  spoonful  of  fine  capers  without  any  of  the  vinegar. 

506.     Carp  Farcie  bak4id — {Carp  staffed.) 

After  having  cleansed  and  prepared  a  carp  as  above, 
take  up  one-half  of  it,  and  with  the  fiesh  make  a  farce 
(see  Farce  de  Carp,  force-meat  for  carp,  No.  155),  with 
which  you  cover  the  other  half,  after  having  taken  out  the 
bones.  Give  it  a  pleasing  shape.  Then,  with  a  very 
small  spoon,  figure  scales  over  it,  and  put  it  into  tbe 
oven  on  a  baking-pan.  Take  care  it  does  not  get  too 
dry.  When  it  is  a  fine  brown  ccdour,  cover  it,  and 
ascertain  if  it  is  done,  by  running  your  knife  between  the 
force-meat  and  the  fish.  Send  it  up  to  taUe  with  aa- 
chovy  sauce,  or  sauce  hach^e  (No.  25). 

507.     Carp  au  bleu,  and  au  Court-^Muillan — (Stmved 

Carp  with  Court-bouillon*) 

Take  a  very  fine  carp,  cut  off  the  gills,  but  keep  the 
tongue.  Then  make  as  small  an  opening,  as  possible  to 
empty  it,  and  wash  it  well  till  no  blood  is  left.  Then 
boil  some  vinegar,  and  when  boiling  hot,  pour  it  over 
the  fish,  that  the  scales  may  crisp.  Next  wrap  the  carp 
up  in  a  cloth,  and  stew  it  in  a  court-bouillon.  (See 
below.)  When  done,  drain  it,  and  serve  it  with  anchovy 
sauce  and  capers  or  without  sauce  as  a  remove  of  the  soup» 

508.    Court'bouUIon.* 

Take  three  carrots,  four  onions,  six  shalots,  and  two  rootfr' 
of  parsley,  which  pick  and  wash.     Mince  them.     Piit  a 


*  This  19  a  very  proper  dish  for  a  Roman  Catholic  family  during, 
£ent.  It  is  always  good ;  only  add  aelass  of  wine  to  it  every  time 
you  use  it    Use  it  for  marinade,  &c.  obe. 
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small  lump  of  batter  into  a  stewpan,  with  the  above  roots, 
and  fry  them  till  they  begin  to  get  brown.  Moisten  next 
with  two  bottles  of  red  wine,  a  bottle  of  water,  a  handful 
of  salt,  some  whole  peppercorns,  and  a  bunch  of  parsley 
and  green  onions,  seasoned  with  thyme,  bay-leaves,  sweet 
basil,  cloves,  &c.  Let  the  whole  stew  for  an  hour,  and 
then  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  to  use  as  occasion  may  re- 

?uire.  If  you  should  have  no  wine,  put  in  some  vinegar* 
he  court-bouillon  is  better  after  having  served  several 
times  than  on  the  first  day.  It  it  excellent  for  stewing 
crawfish* 

509.     Carp  cl  la  Chambord. 

Take  a  very  large  carp,  scale  and  empty  it,  as  directed  in 
No.  505.  Have  the  soft  roes  of  some  small  carp,  which 
pQt  into  the  body  of  the  lai^  one,  after  you  have  sea- 
floned  them  with  cnopped  parsley,  salt,  pepper,  and  spices. 
Sew  up  the  belly  of  the  carp,  and  lard  two  squares  on  the 
back  with  very  small  pieces  of  bacon,  and  cover  the  parts 
that  are  not  larded  with  bacon.  Next  lay  the  carp  in  a 
fish-pan,  with  two  ladles  of  court-bouillon  (No.  508),  and 
pat  it  into  the  oven,  but  mind  it  must  be  basted  frequently 
with  the  marinade.  When  it  is  done,  drain  it,  but  take 
care  you  do  not  break  it.  Glaze  the  parts  that  are 
lardecl,  and  dish  it  with  chambord  (No.  77),  and  its 
garnish. 

The  chambord  is  a  dish  very  seldom  served  in  this 
country,  as  the  English  prefer  sea-fish  to  any  fresh-water 
fidt,  except  the  perch.  The  chambord  is  the  same 
sauce  as  thefinancidre  (No.  75)  ;  you  have  only  to  reduce. 
8  little  of  the  marinade  in  which  you  have  done  the  fish,, 
whether  carp,  or  jack,  &c.,  and  put  into  it  some  essenoa 
of  anchovies,  Cayenne,  and  lemon-juice.  All  sorts  of 
garnish  are  required :  lamb's  sweetbread,  cocks'-combs, 
mushrooms,  truflles,  quenelles,  small  pigeons  called 
squabbs,  &c. 
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510.     Carp  with  Matelotte  Sauce. 

Take  a  fine  carp,  scale  and  empty  it.  Then  let  it  stew  in 
wine  enough  to  cover  it.  After  having  drained  it  well, 
take  that  wine  to  make  the  sauces,  and  send  it  up^  co- 
vered with  sauce  k  matelotte  (No.  39). 


511.     Matelotte  of  Carp  d,  la  Royale — {Royal  Matelot 

of  Carps,) 

Take  several  carp,  which  cleanse  as  directed  in  No.  505. 
Cut  them  into  thick  slices ;  first  cut  off  the  head,  but 
never  forget  to  take  out  the  stone  which  is  at  the  top  of 
the  spine,  exactly  about  the  neck,  and  which  has  a  most 
nauseous  bitter  taste.  Cut  the  remainderinto  three  equal 
parts,  wash  them  well,  and  lay  them  on  a  clean  towel  to 
drain,  after  which  put  them  into  a  stewpan  just  lai^ 
enough  to  contain  the  quantity  of  fish  you  wish  to  cook. 
As  you  are  to  boil  the  tsh  wim  wine  only,  if  you  were  to 
take  too  large  a  vessel,  it  would  require  too  much  wine, 
which  would  be  wasted.  Sprinkle  a  Uttle  salt  over  the 
fish.  Pour  over  it  as  much  red  wine  as  is  requisite  just 
to  cover  the  carp,  and  let  it  stew  over  a  large  fire.  As 
soon  as  the  wine  boils,  if  it  is  good,  or  unadulterated,  it 
will  catch  fire.  Then  take  your  pan  off  the  fire,  and 
leave  it  on  the  corner  of  the  stove,  and  make  a  sauce  in 
the  following  manner : — 

.  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  into  a  stewpan, 
and  make  a  roux,  or  thickening,  by  mixing  a  little  flour. 
When  the  roux  begins  to  get  brown,  put  in  two  large 
onions  cut  in  quarters,  and  let  them  fry  till  they  are  en- 
tirely melted.  Then  moisten  with  some  of  the  wine  in 
which  the  fish  has  been  stewing ;  add  a  large  bunch  of 
parsley  and  green  onions,  seasoned  with  allspice,  thyme, 
bay-leaf,  &c.  Pick  a  pint  of  mushrooms,  wash  them 
well,  turn  the  finest,  and  throw  them  into  a  little  water 
and  lemon-juice  to  keep  them  white.  The  parings  are  to 
be  used  for  improving  the  taste  of  the  sauce,  from  which 
skim  off  all  the  fat;  then  strain  it  through  a  tammy  over 
the  carp,  which  you  must  have  well  drained  beforehand. 
You  must  have  ready  some  small  onions,  fried  brown  in 
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butter,  and  stewed  separately  in  a  little  broth ;  and  some 
mushrooms  likewise  stewed  separately.  Then  dish  the 
carp  with  the  head  in  the  middle.  You  must  also  have 
some  soft  roes  stewed  separately  in  vinegar,  that  they 
may  be  quite  firm,  and  garnish  the  matelotte  with  these. 
Next  have  a  dozen  of  toasts  made  of  rasped  crust  of 
bread,  a  few  quenelles,  and  a  few  crawfish,  and  dish  the 
matelotte  rather  high  in  the  middle.  Let  the  sauce  boil, 
and  put  in  a  good  lump  of  butter  kneaded  with  a  little 
flour,  two  spoonsful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  the 
juice  of  a  lemon.  The  sauce  should  be  rather  highly  sea- 
soned and  thick,  that  it  may  adhere  to  the  fish  and  cover 
it  well.  The  small  onions  and  mushrooms  are  not  to  be 
taken  out,  but  put  over  the  fish. 

In  general,  a  matelotte  must  have  eels  mixed  with  it ; 
as  the  carp  alone  are  not  so  good  as  the  eels,  but  they 
di^st  better ;  and  eels  require  longer  cooking  than  any 
other  fish.  Quenelles  are  generally  used  as  the  garnishing 
of  a  matelotte. 


512.     Matelotte  of  Carp  a  la  Marini^re — {Seawife's 

Matelot.) 

After  having  cleansed  the  fish  as  directed  No.  505,  put  it 
into  a  vessel  that  will  stand  a  large  brisk  fire.  Moisten 
with  some  red  wine  according  to  the  quantity  of  fish;  put 
some  small  onions  fried  white  in  butter  into  the  vessel, 
with  salt,  pepper,  spices,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  green 
onions  well  seasoned*.  Let  the  whole  boil  till  you  see 
the  fish  is  done.  Handle  some  butter  and  flour,  which 
drop  in  small  portions  into  this  sauce,  in  order  to 
thicken  it;  and  have  some  toasts,  which  put  round 
the  dish  in  the  sauce.  Season  it  well,  and  serve  up  quite 
hot,  and  rather  highly  seasoned. 

•  A  bunch  seasoned,  is  when  thyme,  bay-leaf,  spices,  cloves, 
&c.  &c.  are  added. 
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513.     Petits  Pdies  of  Farce  of  Carp-^{Small  €arp 

Pasties,) 

See  farces  for  the  flesh,  and  pastry  for  the  paste.  Tliese 
are  only  served  in  Roman  Catholic  £ELmilies»  on  fitst 
days. 

££LS. 

514.    M&UMte  of  Eeln*. 

Take  one  or  two  live  eels ;  throw  them  into  the  fire.  As 
they  are  twisting  about  on  all  sides,  lay  bold  of  them  with 
a  towel  in  your  hand,  and  skin  them  from  head  to  iaiL— 
This  method  is  the  best,  as  it  is  the  only  means  of  drawing 
out  all  tiie  oil,  which  is  unpalatable  and  indigestible.  Cut 
■the  eels  in  pieces  without  ripping  the  belly :  then  run  your 
Itnife  into  the  hollow  part,  and  turn  it  round  to  take  out  the 
inside.  Wash  them  well,  that  no  blood  may  iemain.«-* 
Prepare  the  pieces  of  eel  in  the  same  manner  as  you  do 
the  carp.  The  eel  is  longer  in  doing,  but  the  process  is 
the  same.  It  will  frequently  happen  that  a  matelot  is 
made  of  all  sorts  of  fish,  sucn  as  carp,  tench,  pike,  and 
eels.  The  carp  is  sooner  done  than  any  of  the  other  men- 
tioned fish ;  but  they  are,  notwithstanding,  always  cooked 
together  When  they  can  be  procured. 

515.     Trongons  of  Eds  broiled  a  la  Tartare — {EeU 

broUed  in  pieces,) 

Skin  the  eels  as  above,  cut  the  trongons  or  pieces  about 
four  inches  long,  make  a  court-bouillon  (No.  508),  or 
marinade.     Stew  the  eels  in  this  marinade,  and  when 

•  Several  reviewers  have  acctwed  rae  of  emelty  becanse  I  recom- 
mend in  this  work  that  eels  should  be  burnt  alive.  As  my  knowledge 
in  cookery  is  entirely  devoted  to  the  gratification  of  taste,  and  tht 
preservation  of  health,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  attend  to  what  k 
essential  to  both.  The  blue  skin  and  oil  which  remain  when  the 
eels  are  skinned,  render  them  highly  indigestible.  If  any  of  these 
reviewers  would  make  trial  of  both  methods,  they  would  find  that 
the  burnt  eels  are  much  healthier ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  left  to  their 
c^hoice  whether  to  bum  or  skin. 
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ttiey  are  done  let  them  cool,  then  brush  them  over  with 
ydks  of  eggs  mixed  with  a  little  salt,  and  dip  them  into 
crumbs  otbread,  then  into  clarified  butter,  and  strew 
croinbs  of  bread  over  them  again.  Broil  them  of  a  fine 
colour,  or  bake  them,  and  serve  them  up  with  a  remou- 
lade  sauce,  (see  below,  or  No.  60). 

Eels  contract  very  much  when  done;  you  should^ 
therefore,  cut  the  pieces  long  enough  to  be  about  three 
inches  after  being  done ;  take  care  to  have  the  bone  out 
on  both  sides  before  you  add  the  crumbs  of  bread. 

Remoulade  Sauce. — Put  into  a  mortar  a  spoonful  of 
shalots  chopped  very  fine,  the  yolks  of  two  boiled  eggs,  a 
spoonful  of  mustard,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  Cayenne, 
pound  the  whole  well,  then  put  gently  one  or  two  spoons- 
tbl  of  fine  Lucca  oil  and  a  little  vinegar ;  rub  this  sauce 
through  a  tammy,  and  put  the  yolk  of  a  raw  egg,  to  pre- 
vent its  turning  oily :  if  you  wish  the  sauce  to  be  green, 
put  a  verd  d*£pinard  (green  extract  of  spinach.  No.  63) 
into  it,  and  some  scented  vinegar,  as  Tarragon,  or  elder, 
fix.  &c. ;  if  you  have  any  bechamel  (No.  36),  you  may 
add  a  spoonful. 


516.     Trongons  of  Eels   a  la  Poulette^'(Eels  like 

a  Fricassee  of  Chickens.) 

There  are  some  people  who  cook  eels  k  la  poulette,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  fricassee  of  chickens;  it  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  stew  them  in  a  marinade,  and  then  to  make  the 
sauce  k  la  poulette  separately,  by  taking  some  sauce 
toum^e  (No.  19),  which  you  reduce  till  it  can  take  a 
thickening.  Mix  it  with  parsley  chopped  very  fine,  and 
small  onions,  if  approved  of;  in  which  case  they  are  to 
be  done  separately,  and  stewed  in  a  little  broth  and  salt. 
Drain  them,  and  put  them  into  the  sauce  after  having 
thickened  it.  Let  it  be  seasoned  pretty  highly  with  salt, 
pepper^  and  the  juice  of  a  lemoa.  Let  the  eels  continue 
in  the  sauce  for  ten  minntes  before  you  send  the  dinner 
up  to  table.  If  you  should  have  no  sauce  toum^,  make 
a  little  white  roux  (No.  14)  ;  moisten  with  either  water 
or  broth,  to  which  add  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  greea 
onions,  pepper,  salt,  a  small  white  onion,  a  few  mush- 
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rooms,  and  a  little  glaze.  Let  the  sauce  boil  for  half  an 
hour,  that  the  flour  may  be  well  done,  then  take  out  the 
parsley  and  onions,  skim  the  sauce,  mix  a  little  chopped 
parsley  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  with  the  thickening,  and 
3erve  up  hot  over  the  eels, 

517.     Baked  Eels. 

Prepare  the  eels  as  above,  but  open  the  belly  in  order  to 
draw  out  the  inside  and  the  blood.  Roll  the  eel  round, 
put  a  stuffing  into  it,  and  fasten  it  with  a  skewer.  Then 
bake  it  in  a  marinade,  or  a  little  court-bouillon  (see 
No.  508).  When  it  is  a  brown  colour,  glaze  It,  and  serve 
under  it  an  Italienne  (No.  23),  with  which  mix  half  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter.  Add  to  it  a  spoonful  of 
essence  of  anchovies. 

518.     Troncons  of  Eels  larded  and  glazed. 

This  dish  never  looks  well,  as  the  troncons  (or  pieces) 
will  not  stand  upright.  Strip  the  eels,  however,  as 
above,  cut  the  pieces  of  an  equal  size,  and  lard  them. — 
Next  put  them  in  a  stewpan  rubbed  round  with  butter.-r- 
Have  ready  a  marinade,  and  moisten  with  a  few  spoons- 
ful only.  When  the  eel  is  done,  contrive  that  the  tron- 
cons shall  not  be  crooked,  and  glaze  them  of  a  fine  brown. 
Send  them  up  with  caper  sauce,  to  which  you  have  added 
a  spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies. 


PIKE. 

519.     Pike  i  la  Polonoise — {Polish  Fashion.) 

Wash  the  pike  clean,  then  cut  it  into  slices  as  if  for 
a  matelot ;  then  fry  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter 
the  following  herbs:  a  few  carrots  cut  into  dice,  a 
few  roots  of  parsley,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  seasoned  with  mace,  cloves,  thyme,  and  bay- 
leaves,  and  a  little  ham.  When  fried,  moisten  the 
whole  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  let 
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it  boil  for  one  hour.  WTien  this  marinade  is  well  stewed, 
drain  it  through  a  silk  sieve  over  the  slices  of  pike,  and  let 
them  stew,  but  not  too  long,  for  they  would  break. — 
When  the  fish  is  done  enough,  take  the  liquor  in  which  it 
has  boiled,  to  moisten  a  bechamel  meagre,  which  you 
make  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Bechamel  meagre. — ^Take  a  few  bits  of  ham,  some  mush- 
rooms, a  bunch  of  parsley*  and  green  onions,  a  small  white 
onion,  which  fry  white  in  butter,  then  put  to  it  a  large  hand- 
ful of  flour,  let  it  fry  a  little,  and  moisten  with  the  liquor  in 
which  the  pike  has  been  boiling.  Stir  this  with  a  wooden 
^poon :  let  it  boil  till  the  flour  is  well  done,  pour  in  a  pint  of 
mick  cream,  that  has  already  been  boiled,  and  reduce  the 
whole  till  the  sauce  is  thick  enough  to  cover  the  fish.  Next 
take  some  turnips,  cut  into  dice,  stew  them  in  a  little  broth 
and  sugar;  drain  them  and  throw  them  into  the  sauce, 
after  being  drained  through  a  tammy.  Drain  the  pike 
also,  and  cover  it  with  the  sauce,  and  the  turnips. 

This  sauce  requires  a  little  sugar,  on  account  of  the 
turnips.     It  must  be  well  seasoned. 

520.     Pike  with  Gen4voise  Sauce. 

After  having  emptied  and  washed  the  pike,  without  sca« 
ling  it,  prepare  a  marinade,  or  pickle,  with  carrots,  onions, 
parsley-roots,  thyme,  bay-leaves,  sweet  basil,  cloves,  and 
a  few  stalks  of  parsley.  Stew  all  these,  in  a  little  butter, 
over  a  slow  fire.  When  the  roots  are  become  tender, 
moisten  them  with  Madeira  wine,  and  let  the  marinade 
continue  to  stew.  When  it  is  done  enough,  strain  it 
through  a  sieve  over  the  pike,  which  you  have  taken  care 
to  lay  in  the  narrowest  vessel  you  can  procure,  so  as  to 
use  no  more  wine  than  is  requisite  for  the  sauce.  Do 
not  put  much  salt,  as  the  moistening  is  used  for  the 
sauce.  When  the  pike  is  done,  dram  it  immediately, 
that  you  may  scrape  off  all  the  scales  on  both  sides.  Then 
put  it  back  into  the  vessel  where  it  was  boiled,  and  pour 
m  a  little  of  the  liquor  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  prevent  its 
getting  dry.  Make  a  roux  (No.  15),  but  not  too  highly 
floured,  which^  on  fast  days,  you  must  moisten  witn 
wine  alone  3  but  at  other  times  you  add  two  good  «»\tQicyDi3^ 
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ful  of  veal  grary,  with  some  parings  of  inasIirooms» 
and  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions.  Let  these 
stew  till  the  sauce  no  longer  smells  of  flour.  Then  strain 
it  through  a  tammy,  and  add  a  good  lump  of  butter 
kneaded  with  flour,  a  spoonful  of  essence  of  ancfaovieii^. 
and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 

White  wine  is  preferable  to  red;  it  also  distingoiahes 
the  dish  from  a  matelotte. 

521.     Pike  with  Dukh  Sauce. 

Scale  the  pike  and  take  off  the  dlls,  without  Qpeninff  thft 
belly.  You  must  empty  it  at  l£e  head.  Make  a  mce 
(forcemeat)  with  two  handsful  of  crumbs  of  bread,  aad 
the  same  quantity  of  beef-suet,  (en  maigre,  on  fast  dajRs^ 
you  use  butter  instead  of  suet,)  the  yolks  of  two  eggv* 
or  two  whole  eggs,  a  little  milk,  a  large  quantity  of  chopped 
parsley,  a  little  thyme^  salt,,  and  pepper,  and  shak>ta 
chopped  very  fine,  if  approved  of.  Mix  tbb  very  fine, 
and  put  the  whole  into  the  belly  of  the  pike.  Then  trim 
a  plafond  or  baking-dish,  with  layers  of  bacon,  that  the 
pike  may  not  bum  and  stick  to  it.  Fasten  the  fish's  tail 
in  its  mouth  with  a  little  skewer.  Break  a  few  eggs  into 
an  earthen  pan,  with  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Brush  the 
pike  all  over  with  the  beaten  eggs,  and'powder  it  over  with 
crumbs  of  bread ;  then  baste  it  all  over  with  clarified 
butter,  and  powder  it  with  crumbs  of  bread  again  :  baste 
it  afresh  with  butter,  and  then  bake  it  in  the  oven  till  it 
is  of  a  fine  colour.  Send  it  up  to  table  over  a  cloth,  and 
serve  up  the  Dutch  sauce  (No.  72)  separately.  If  70a 
send  up  two  pikes,  let  one  be  green,  and  the  other  yellow. 
The  green  one  b  made  by  mixing  a  larger  quantity  of 
chopped  parsley  with  the  crumbs  of  bread,  before  yoa 
powder  the  fish  over  with  them. 

522.     Boiled  Pike  with  Dutch  Sauce. 

Empty  and  scale  the  pike,  wash  it  well  after  it  has  stood 
for  an  hour  in  cold  water,  to  disgorge  all  the  blood  ;  theft 
boil  it  like  any  other  fish,  and  serve  up  with  Dutch  sauce 
(No.  72). 
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523.    Baked  Pike,  French  toay. 

Prepare  the  pike  as  before,  but  instead  of  stuffing  it  with 
the  forcemeat,  stuflF  it  with  forcemeat  quenelles  (see 
Farces). .  Binddie  head,  which  is  Makie  to  break.  Make 
a  marinade,  a  small  quantity  will  do,  and  there  will  be 
<{irite  enoo^  if  it  reaches  the  middle  of  the  fish.  Basta 
it  frequently  with  some  of  the  Bioisteoing,  that  it  may 
take  a  fine  coIoku*,  which  is  not  easily  obtained,  as. 
citimbs  of  bread  are  not  used.  When  it  is  done  enough^ 
drain  it  Take  some  of  the  marinade  to  make  a  but* 
ter  sauce  a»  follows^:  put  a  good  lump  of  butter  and 
a  spoonfui  of  flour  into  a  stewpan ;  moisten  with  the 
aeasoning,  but  do  not  allow  the  sauce  to  boil.  Add  to 
this  a  spooaful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  and  the  juice  of  a 
knson.  Serve  the  sauce  under  the  fisk  without  covering 
it  over.  If  the  pike  is  not  a  fine  colour,  you  should  add 
aome  fine  capers  to  the  sauce;  and  in  that  case,  cover 
the  fish  over  with  it. 


524.     Pike  with  Sauce  a  la  Matelotte. 

Empty  it  as  directed  No.  520.  Stew  it  in  a  marinade 
made  with  vinegar,  and  cover  it  with  the  matelot  sauce, 
after  having  removed  the  scales,  as  in  No.  520.  The  ma- 
telot sauce  is  to  be  made  with  red  wine,  (see  Matelot  of 
Carp,  No.  511).  If  you  wish  to  make  a  matelot  of  pike> 
do  It  in  the  same  way  as  the  other  matelots^ ;  boil  the 
fish  in  wine,  and  use  the  wine  to  make  the  sauce  a£^ 
usual. 

525.     FMeU  of  Pike  wUh  Stewards  Sauce. 

Take  up  the  fillets  of  a  moderate-sized  pike,  take  off  the 
skin,  and  cut  them  into  equal  pieces,  that  they  may  be 
dished  nicely.  Mark  them  in  a  stewpan  with  some 
melted  butter,  pepper,  and  salt.  When  just  going  to  send 
Ihem  up  to  table,  fry  them  lightly  over  a  large  fire,  that 
they  may  be  white  and  firm,  uen  turn  them  on  the  other 
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side.  When  they  are  done,  drain  and  dish  them  miroton 
way,  and  serve  them  up  with  the  Steward^s  sauce  for 
£sh;  the  same  as  for  fillets  of  soles. 

526.     Fillets  of  Pike  i  la  Marechale—^  The  MarshaCs.) 

Take  the  pike  and  skin  it  as  above.  Cut  the  fillets  in  the 
shape  of  cutlets,  and  powder  a  little  salt  and  pepper  over 
them.  Beat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  in  a  pan,  with  which 
brush  the  fillets  over,  and  then  strew  crumbs  of  bread 
over  them.  Next  dip  them  in  melted  butter,  and  into 
crumbs  of  bread,  to  give  them  a  second  coat.  Make 
the  crumbs  quite  level.  Lastly,  broil  the  fillets  over  a 
slow,  but  equal  fire.  Dish  them  miroton  way,  and  send 
them  up  with  a  white  poivrade  (Sharp  Sauce^  No.  26). 
Put  into  a  small  stewpan  two  spoonsful  of  Tarragon  vine- 
gar, let  it  reduce  to  one  half,  and  add  to  it  three  spoonsful 
of  sauce  tourn^e  (No.  19)  ;  thicken  it  with  the  yolk  of  an 
egg,  add  to  it  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter,  some  salt, 
pepper,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  work  the  sauce  to 
make  it  smooth. 

627.    Fillets  of  Pike  a  la  Turque— {Turkish  Fashion.) 

Prepare  the  fillets  as  in  No.  525.  Wash  some  rice  quite 
clean,  and  blanch  it.  Make  it  swell  soft  in  some  good 
consomme  (stock  broth.  No.  2).  Let  it  be  done  Uioroughly, 
keep  it  thick,  and  season  it  well.  Add  a  few  spoonsful  of 
veloute  (No.  21),  and  a  little  thick  cream,  still  preserving 
it  thick  and  firm,  that  it  may  be  dished  in  a  pyramid  or 
dome,  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  the  fillets  all  round. 
Cover  the  fillets  over  with  the  sauce,  but  not  the  rice. 
You  may  serve  up,  either  with  the  maitre  d'hdtel  (No.  31), 
or  the  ravigotte  (No.  29) . 

528.    Baked  Pike. 

Scale  and  empty  the  pike^  without  injuring  the  skin  of 
the  belly,  into  which  intix)duce  a  forcemeat,  which  will 
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drop  out  if  not  well  secured.  This  farce  is  made  of  two 
handsful  of  crumbs  of  bread,  one  handful  of  beef-suet, 
chopped  parsley  ditto,  salt,  pepper,  and  spices,  two  whole 
eggs,  and  a  little  fresh  butter.  Mix  the  whole  together, 
and  pound  it  in  a  mortar :  then  stuff  the  pike  with  it,  and 
turn  it  with  its  tail  fastened  in  its  mouth  by  means 
of  a  skewer;  next  dip  it,  first  into  an  omelet  (yolks  of 
eggs  beaten),  and  then  into  crumbs  of  bread,  and  again 
into  crumbs  of  bread ;  then  baste  it  over  with  butter,  be-^ 
fore  you  put  it  into  the  oven.  If  you  are  to  send  up  two, 
one  of  them  is  to  be  made  green,  by  mixing  a  quantity  of 
chopped  parsley  with  the  crumbs  of  bread.  Mind,  the 
Oven  must  be  well  heated.  When  the  pikes  are  of  a  fine 
brown,  cover  them  with  paper,  and  let  them  be  well  done 
through.     Serve  up  with  a  Dutch  sauce  (No.  72). 

529.     Pike  a  la  Chambord. 

Scale  the  pike,  and  let  it  disgoige  the  blood  in  water  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Then  lard  it  in  different  places  on  one  side  of 
the  back,  and  bake  it  in  a  marinade  au  vin  (marinade  made 
with  wine),  as  you  would  do  in  the  Genevoise  (No.  520). 
That  part  which  has  been  larded  must  stand  uppermost, 
to  prevent  the  part  which  is  not  larded  from  getting  dry; 
cover  this  with  layers  of  bacon,  and  be  particular  in  bast- 
ing frequently  with  the  seasoning.  When  the  fish  is 
done,  glaze  the  parts  that  have  been  larded,  and  cover 
Ae  others  over  with  a  ragoQt  k  la  Chambord  (No.  77). 
Observe  that  the  quenelles  must  be  made  of  fish.  The 
garnish  is  generally  composed  of  large  quenelles,  small 
pigeons  (squab  pigeons),  larded  sweetbread  of  lamb,  &c. 
TaJce  a  little  of  the  marinade,  skim  off  the  fat,  reduce  it 
nearly  to  glaze,  and  mix  it  with  the  Chambord. 


530.    Pike  with  Court  Bouillon. 

Take  a  large  pike,  which  empty,  without  scaling  it. 
Then  wash  it  clean,  and  drain  it.  Next  boil  some  vine- 
gar, and  when  boiling,  pour  it  over  Ihe  ^c^V^^ol  ^Jwi'^^^'i 

11^ 
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which  will  turn  blue^  and  the  scales  will  curl  up  if  tiie 
\inegar  is  not  enough.  Wrap  the  pike  up  m  a  towelt 
and  let  it  boil  in  the  court  bouillon^  which  is  prepared  m 
follows*:— 

531.    Court  BcuUlonfov  FUh  em  Ken. 

Jake  two  of  each  of  the  following  roots:  carrotSt  oaiMM^ 
toots  of  parsley^  leaves  of  dilio,  thyme*  bay-leavcSt 
xnace,  cloves^  spices,  which  fry  in  butter  withoui  letliiig 
tfiem  get  too  much  colour.  Then  pour  iato  it  two  bottles 
of  white  and  a  bottle  of  red  wine  with  salt»  Sec-  This.aa'* 
rinade  being  stewed  properly,  will  serve  several  times  (s« 
^wing  the  fish  ;.  but  remember  each  time  ywk  use  i^  it 
requires  a  little  water;  besides,  it  would  become  too 
strong  in  the  course  of  time.  Take  some  of  this  liquor 
to  make  the  matelot  sauce,  Genevoise  (No.  520),  &c. 

This  manner  of  boiling  the  fish  is  too  expensive  in  Eng- 
land, where  wine  is  so  dear ;  and  very  good  court  bouil- 
lon cannot  be  made  with  vinegar.  Besides,  fish  with  court 
bouillon  is  always  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  which  is  not 
customary  in  England. 


PERCH. 


Perch  is  a  fish  that  is  held  in  high  estimation.  Its  ffesh 
is  white  and  delicate ;  it  is  easily  digested,  and  is  parti- 
cularly recommended  to  those  invalids  who  have  weak, 
debilitated  stomachs. 

532.     Perch  a  la  Waster-fish. 

Empty  the  perch.  Wash  it  well  in  several  waters.  Pre- 
pare in  a  stewpan  a  white  marinade  (steeping)  composed 

*  If  you  happen  to  be  in  the  country,  where  pike  is  plentiful^ 
you  may  make  fillets,  for  the]^  are  as  good  as  any  other  fish  finr 
that,  they  must  be  dressed  m  the  same  way  as  fillets  of  soles, 
or  ivhitings  k  la  maltre  d'hdtel,  or  ravigotte,  or  k  TOriie. 


of  shreds  ot  parsley  and  of  parstey*roots,  a  few  carrots^ 
and  twaor  duiee  ^reen  onions  cut  into  fSltt^  Stew  the* 
whole  in  a  litttp^  butter.  When  th«  roota  begin  to  get^ 
sofl,  moisten  with  boiling  water,  and  a  glass  of  white  wine, 
salt,  pepper^.  &c«  Let  the  whole  stew  well,  and  pour  the 
marinade  over  the  fish,  which  stew  for  about  ten  minutes. 
Xli0n>  drain  and  scale  it  nicely,  preserving,  however,  the 
sed  fins.  When  the  perch  is  quite  clean,  stick  those  red 
fina  into  the  partition  of  the  fillet,  to  shew  what  the  fislii 
is.  As  it  is  very  liable  to  break,  put  it  widi  care  into  a 
stewpan,  covered  with  some  of  the  liquid,  to  keep  it 
warm ;  reduce  the  remainder  of  the  liquid  almost  to  glaze ; 
have  some  parsley  roots  cut  as  for  Julienne  soup  (No.  107), 
some  leaves  of  parsley  blanched  very  green,  and  two 
spoonsful  of  good  bdchamel  (No.  36) ;  add  to  it  the 
vcduced  liquor,  some  salt,  pepper,  the  juice  of  half  a 
lenion>  and  two  ounces  of  ^sh  butter;  after  having 
ibrakied  the  perch,  dish  it,  and  cover  it  with  the  sauce. 

533.     Perch  plain  boiled,  or  Water  Suchef. 

Empty  and  wash  the  perch  aa  above.  Trim  a  stewpan 
with  parsley-roots,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  little  salt,  and  a 
few  grains  of  com  pepper,  which  you  must  count,  that  you 
may  take  every  one  out  when  the  water  has  boiled  for  half 
an  hour.  Put  the  perch  into  the  water,  and  boit  them 
speedily,  that  they  may  be  more  firm.  Then  take  out 
tne  banch  of  parsley,  and  throw  into  the  liquor  some 
leaves  of  parsley  that  have  been  made  very  gi«en« 
Serve  up  thefisk  in  a  deep-bottomed  dish,  with  tne  liquor 
and  the  roots,  which  must  be  cut  into  fillets  of  about  an 
inch  long,  and  an  eighth  wide,  send  up  with  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  on  a  plate ;  the  liquor  must  be  rather 
salt. 


534.     Perch  a  la  Maitre  d'HStel — {with  Steward'^ 

Sauce,) 

Let  the  fish  be  prepared  and  cooked  as  above.    Remember 
that  you  must  preserve  the  red  fins,  vrhicli  '^o\x^\^rilkvc^a 
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t}ie  middle  part,  instead  of  leaving  them  in  their  natural 
place.  After  you  have  drained  the  fi^,  cover  it  over  with 
9  maitre  d'hdtel  (Steward's  sauce.  No.  31). 

535.     Perch  plain  boiledf  with  Dutch  Sauce. 

After  having  emptied  the  fish,  scale  them  well,  and  boil 
them,  with  water  and  salt,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Sen^e 
them  up  on  a  cloth,  with  parsley  quite  green  all  round,  and 
aend  up  the  Dutch  sauce  (No  72),  separately. 


TENCH. 

Tench  is  a  fish  which  real  epicures  think  very  little  of;  it 
is  more  admissible  in  a  matelot  than  in  any  other  way. 
However,  it  may  be  dressed  either  broiled,  with  court- 
bouillon,  or  farcie  (stuffed),  the  same  in  every  respect  as  a 
carp.     (See  Carp,  page  237.) 

536.    Fried  Tench. 

After  having  scaled  and  emptied  the  tench,  split  the  back 
of  the  fish,  but  take  care  not  to  touch  the  belly,  for  if  you 
do,  it  will  divide.  Let  it  pickle  for  three  hours  in  vinegar, 
salt,  pepper,  stalks  of  parsley,  and  onions.  Then  drain 
it  and  dip  it  into  flour.  Fry  it  of  a  fine  colour,  and  quite 
firm..  The  dripping  must  be  very  hot.  This  you  try 
with  a  drop  of  water,  which  being  thrown  into  the  drip- 
ping, occasions  a  noise,  if  it  is  in  a  proper  state.  Send 
It  up  to  table  on  a  cloth,  with  fried  parsley  all  round  ;  if 
you  have  a  soft  roe,  fry  it  likewise,  and  serve  it  in  the 
middle. 
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TROUT^  AND  SALMON-TROUT. 

Trout  is  never  good  unless  caught  in  running  water; 
indeed  it  is  seldom  to  be  found  elsewhere.  It  is  to  be 
cooked  or  dressed  in  the  same  manner  as  salmon,  and  is 
generally  better  and  more  delicate. 

537,     Trout  stewed  in  Court  Bouillon. 

Empty  the  trout  without  making  a  large  opening  in  the 
belly.  Wash  it  well ;  wrap  it  up  in  a  cloth,  fasten  both 
ends  with  a  bit  of  packthread,  and  bind  the  middle,  or 
body,  but  not  too  tight.     Then  slew  it  in  a  court-bouillon. 

iSee  Court-bouillon,  page  508.)  When  the  trout  is  done» 
rain  it,  unfold  the  cloth,  and  send  the  fish  up  to  table  on 
another  clean  cloth,  with  green  parsley  all  round.  Send 
up  the  Dutch  sauce  (No.  72)^  in  a  boat. 

538.     Trout  with  Oenivoise  Sauce. 

After  having  emptied  the  trout,  fasten  the  head  with  pack- 
thread, and  stew  it  (without  having  removed  the  scales)  with 
marinade.  This  is  to  be  dressed  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  pike  (see  Pike  k  laGenevoise,  No.  520),  only  put 
Ifather  more  cloves  with  this  sauce^  and  make  it  with  red 
wine  instead  of  white.  All  red  fish  should  be  dressed  with 
red  wine  in  preference  to  white.  When  the  trout  is  done, 
take  off  the  scales  and  skin,  and  put  it  again  to  warm 
^ith  some  of  the  liquor,  and  sen'e  with  the  sauce  over  it« 

539.     FilleU  of  Trout  a  VAurore. 

Take  up  the  fillets  of  three  trouts  with  the  skin  off.  Pare 
them  in  the  shape  of  hearts.  Put  them  into  a  saute-pan 
with  melted  butter,  salt,  and  pepper.  Fry  them  sharply 
on  a  clear  fire ;  turn  them  over,  and  when  they  are  done» 
dish  them  miroton  way,  and  cover  them  over  with  the 
sauce  ^  Taurore  (No.  96).    The  sauce  k  Taurore,  with 
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the  fish,  is  the  same  sauce  as  that  which  you  will  find 
before  under  thename-of  niar6cbale  (No-.  103),  only  when 
k  Taurore,  you  add  to  it  a  butter  made  red  with  the 
apAwn  of  li»b«ter«  which  ouist  be  rubbed,  through  a  tatmrng 
«;  sieve. 

540.    Baked  Trout 

Having  emptied  and  scaled  the  ttaat,^  put  a  stuffing  well 
seasoned  into  the  belly,  then  turn  it  round,  with  its  taiL 
feed'  in  its  mouth.  Put  the  fish  in  a  small  quantity  of 
marinadJe,  so  that  it  may  be  just  covered.  Blaste  it  Bre^ 
qnently^  and  let  it  be  made  a  fine  colour.  When  it  is: 
&ne,  reduce  one- half  of  the  liquor  in  which  the  tBOot 
has  been  stewing,  put  in  a  good  lump  of  fiiesh  butte^ 
kneaded  with  flbur,  with  a  little  essence  of  anchovies^  a 
few  fine  capers,  salt  and'  pepper,  if  the  sauce  is  not 
sufficiently  seasoned ;  but  be  careful,  when  you  use 
anchovies,  not  to  use  too  much  salt.  Then  squeeze  the 
juice  of  a  lemoii)  drain'  the  fish,  send  it  up  io^  table^]  with 
the  sauce  under,  it,,  but  without  covering  the  fish. 


541.     Trout  plain  Boiled. 

Afier  having  emptied^  scaled,  and  washed  the  fish,  hare 
some  boiling  water  ready,  into  which  put  the  trout  with 
a  good  handful  of  salt  only,  but  no  vinegar,  as  it  spoibr 
the  colour  of  the  fish.  When  it  is  done,  drain  it  well, 
and  serve  it  up  on  a  clean  cloth,  garnished  with  pars^ 
ley.  Send  up  lobster  sauce  separately  in  a  boat,  or 
Dutch  sauce  ^No.  72.)  The  length  of  time  it  should  boil 
is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  cook  ;  the  size  determines 
the  time.  But  keep  in  mindv  that  when  the  fish  remaiog 
long  in  the  water  it  loses  its  flavour  and  quality;  fyof 
Ihts  reason,  take  care  to  boil  it  precisely  at  the  time  it  is 
wanted. 
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LAIIPRET. 

Although  very  few  people  are  partiid  to  this  fiab,  somei 
howerer^^  like  it  as  a  raatetot ;  it  is  then*  to  be  cooked 
Ml  the  same  manner  as.  the  eel.  You  must  notice,  how# 
ever,  that  the  lamprey  requwea  a  very  long  time  before 
it  is  done.  Make  a  sauce  k  matelotte  (No.  39),  m 
which  let  the  fish  simmer  for  an  hour  and  a  halF,  or  two 
hours  if  the  fish  is  of  a  large  size. 


CRAWFISH. 

Crawfish  is  good  only  when  it  does  not  spawn,  for  when 
it  does  it  is  most  nauseously  bitter.  Wash  it  wett  in  several 
eleau  waters,  till  the  water  remains  perfectly  limpid  and 
bright.  Trim  a  stewpan  with  a  few  slices  of  carrot^ 
onions,  roots  and  stalks  of  parsley,  thyme,  bay-leave^ 
two  cloves,  salt,  pepper,  a  glass*  of  vinegar,  and  some 
water.  Let  the  whole  stew  for  an  hour,  drain  it  througlk 
a  sieve,  and  put  the  live  crawfish  into  the  seasoning  to 
boil.  Keep  stirring  them  almost  without  interruptioi^ 
that  they  may  be  done  all  alike,  for  twenty  minutes. 
Keep  them  in  the  seasoning  till  you  send  them  up  to 
table,  as  they  take  a  better  flavour. 


542.     Crawfish  a  la  Poulette. 

When  the  best  crawfish  have  been  sent  to  table  plain, 
take  the  smaller  ones  and  pick  off  the  lesser  claws ;  cut 
the  large  ones  in  half,  beard  them,  pick  the  tail ;  put  all 
these  in  a  cloth,  and  shake  them  well,  that  there  may  be 
BO  water  left.  Then  take  two  spoonsful  of  veloutfr  (M6L 
21),  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  some  pepper  and 
salt,  chopped  parsley,  a  little  cavice,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Put  the  crawfish  in  this  sauce,  which  most  be 
thick,  and  send  up  to  table  quite  hot. 
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543.  Bisque  of  Crawfish. 

This  is  a  potase  (soup)  which  is  sent  to  table  on  gala 
days  only,  when  you  are  obliged  to  make  a  frequent 
change  of  soups.  Take  the  best  crawfish  you  can 
procure,  according  to  the  quantity  you  may  want.  Five 
or  six  dozen  at  least  are  generally  requisite.  If  you  boil 
the  crawfish  expressly  for  the  occasion,  do  not  put 
vinegar.  Lay  aside  two  dozen  and  a  half  of  the  finest  * 
tails,  that  remain  whole.  Pound  the  rest,  with  all  the 
meat,  and  fleshy  parts  of  the  inside,  in  a  mortar  with  the 
flesh  of  the  breasts  of  two  roasted  fowls  or  chickens. 
Have  ready  the  crumb  of  two  French  penny  loaves 
soaked  or  boiled  in  rich  broth.  Put  it  into  the  mortar, 
with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs  boiled  hard.  Pound  the 
whole  together.  Next  put  the  shells  of  the  crawfish 
to  boil  in  a  little  broth ;  then  use  some  of  the  liquor  to 
dilute  the  pounded  meat,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy. 
Now  boil  a  pint  and  a  half  of  cream,  which  keep  con- 
tinually stirring  round,  in  order  to  prevent  a  !scum  from 
rising.  Pour  the  cream  into  the  soup,  and  season  it 
well.  Have  the  red  spawn  of  a  lobster  well  |)ounded, 
dilute  it  with  some  of  the  broth,  and  mix  it  with  your 
soup.  Keep  it  hot,  without  boiling.  Soak  a  few 
rounds  of  bread,  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tureen.  Pour  your  bisque  into  the  tureen,  over  the 
bread ;  place  the  tails  that  you  have  laid  aside  previously, 
all  round  the  tureen  over  the  soup,  and  sen^e  up  hot. 
Mind  the  soup  is  not  to  be  too  thick ;  and  season  it  of 
a  good  flavour. 

544.  Crawfish  for  Entrees, 

The  crawfish,  in  this  case,  must  be  dressed  as  directed  in 
page  255, 1st  article.  They  never  serve  but  for  a  garnish, 
and  then  the  small  claws  must  always  be  ta&en  off. 
Take  care  to  beard  the  fish,  to  take  ofi*  all  the  small  claws, 
and  that  it  is  of  a  fine  colour.  Thus  prepared,  they  may 
be  used  for  either  chambords,  godards,  (with  chambord  or 
^dard  ragouts,  Nos.  76  and  77),  matelottes,  fricassees 
pites  cizauds  (hot  patties),  aspics,  Soc,  &c. 


SHAD. 
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There  are  many  other  sorts  of  fresh-water  fish  that 
seldom  are  sent  to  table*  which  are  found  in  stagnant 
waters,  and  which  accordingly  are  not  mentioned  here. 
Those  who  fancy  them,  however,  may  either  broil  or  fry 
them,  as  they  would  a  carp. 


SHAD. 


This  fish  is  held  in  high  estimation  in  France,  and  espe- 
cially in  Paris.  It  must  be  scaled,  emptied,  and  washed 
nicely.  Next  it  is  to  be  steeped  in  a  litide  oil,  with 
pepper  and  salt  It  is  necessary  to  split  it,  that  the 
salt  may  penetrate.  Broil  it  on  both  sides  over  a  slow 
fire.  It  will  be  done  in  the  course  of  one  hour.  When 
done,  let  it  be  served  with  caper  sauce,  or  with  sorrel. 
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CHAP.   XVL 

SALT-WATER  FISH.— TURBOT,  BRILL,  JOHN  DORY. 

SALMON,  STURGEON,  COD,  WHITING, 

SMELTS,  fte.  &c. 


545i     Turbot 

A  TURBOT  of  a  middtmg  size  is  ptefembie  toaoj^otlMav 
When  very  large,  the  meat  is  tough  aad  thready.  The 
fish  must  be  emptied,  and  all  the  blood  washed  out. 

Most  people  are  much  mistaken  with  regard  to  the 
freshness  of  turbot :  the  author  has  ascertained  by  many 
years*  observation,  that  a  turbot  kept  two  or  three  days 
IS  much  better  eating  than  a  very  fresh  one  :  it  certainly 
depends  much  on  the  quality  of  the  fish^  but  if  boiled 
with  care  and  attention,  its  having  been  kept  is  a  decided 
improvement.  If  you  are  obliged  to  wait  after  it  is 
donCy  it  is  better  not  to  leave  the  fish  in  the  water  ;  but 
keep  the  water  boilings  and  put  the  fish  over  the  steam, 
covered  with  a  damp  cloth.  When  the  dinner  is  called 
for^  dip  the  fish  again  into  the  water ;  by  this  means  it 
never  loses  its  flavour. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  boil  white  fish  alwajrs  in 
clear  pump  water ;  it  makes  the  fish  eat  better,  and  keeps 
it  whiter  and  firmer. 

546.     Fillets  of  Turbot  with  Marechale  Sauce. 

Take  the  fillets  of  a  moderate-sized  turbot,  skin  them, 
and  cut  each  fillet  into  equal  pieces,  either  oval,  or  in 
the  shape  of  hearts.  Season  them  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Then  beat  the  yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs  in  a  plate,  and 
brush  the  fillets  over  with  them,  next  dip  them  into 
crumbs  of  bread,  then  into  clarified  butter,  and  then 
again  into  bread.     Boil  them  till   they  are  of  a  fine 
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coloar,  on  a  slow  but  equal  fire.  Dish  them  encouronn^ 
(as  a  crown),  and  pour  over  a  sauce  raacechale  (Now 
103) ;  only  remark,  when  for  fish  you  must  put  more 
butter. 

547.  Fillets  of  Turbot  a  la  CrSme — {with  Cream  Sauce.y 

This  is  a  dish  made  from  the  remains  of  the  day  before* 
When  die  turbot  is  returned  from  table,  immediatriy  tak9 
up  the  fillets,  and  skin  them  ;  do  this  while  they  are  hot, 
as  it  will  occasion  a  great  waste  to  trim  them  wnen  cold. 
The  next  day  you  must  scollop  your  fillets  as  equally  as 

Eossible.  Have  a  sauce  i  la  cr^me  (see  below),  quite 
ot ;  put  the  fillets  into  it,  keep  them  hot,  and  send 
them  up  in  a  dish  garnished  widi  a  border,  or  in  a  vol  au 
vent,     (See  Pastry.) 

The  cream  sauce  may  be  made  in  two  different  ways  ; 
firat,  i£  you  have  bechamel  (No.  36)  in  the  brder,  put 
three  spoonsful  of  it  into  a  stewpan*  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  very  fresh  butter,  two  spoonsful  of  very  good 
cream,  some  salt,  and  a  little  Cayenne  :  mtx  the  whole 
well,  and  put  either  the  sauce  over  the  fish,^  or  the  fisll* 
into  the  sauce,  if  it  is  for  a  vol  au  vent.  If  you  have  np 
b^ehameK  put  into  a  stewpan  a  table  spoonful  of  fiour,  s 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  two  or  three  spoonsful  of 
cream,  salt,  a  little  Cayenne,  and  a  small  bit  of  glaze. 
Do  not  let  this  sauce  boi>,  only  melt  it  till  it  is  thick,  and 
season  high. 

548.  Gratin  of  Fillets  of  Turbot  with  VehuU  Sauce^ 

This  is  another  dish  macfc  from  remnants.  Proceed  as  m 
the  last.  No.  547,  then  cut  a  few  slices-  of  bread,  one 
inch  broad  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Dip  them  into 
an  omelet  of  one  single  egg.  Stick  them  on  the  border  of 
a  dish,  which  lay  on  the  comer  of  &  little  stove.  As  yoa 
stick  on  the  bread,.tunt  the  dish:  when  you  have  coaspleted 
the  circle,  put  a  spoonful  or  two  of  veloute  (No.  21)  ofl 
the  dish,  and  let  it  gratin  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  rfext 
make  more  of  the  same  velout6,  to  which  add  a  quarter 
ef  a  pound  of  butter,  and  mix  this  on  the  store  wWhooi 
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boiling.  Keep  this  sauce  thick;  pour  into  it  a  little 
thick  cream ;  season  it  well ;  put  your  scollops  into  the 
sauce,  and  the  whole  into  the  dish  in  which  you  have  gra« 
lined  the  velout^.  Now  level  with  your  knife,  and  strew 
crumbs  of  bread  over  them  equally ;  heat  a  bored  ladle, 
put  a  small  lump  of  butter  into  it,  and  baste  the  scollops 
with  it,  let  them  nave  another  coat  of  crumbs  of  bread, 
baste  them  again,  and  let  them  get  well  coloured  with  the 
salamander.  When  the  gratin  has  got  a  good  colour,  take 
off  the  slices  of  bread  that  you  had  previously  stuck 
round  the  dish,  to  make  room  for  others  that  have  been 
fried  in  butter  of  a  fine  colour.  If  you  have  a  deep  dish, 
the  first  border  will  not  be  wanted,  only  the  second,  which 
makes  the  dish  look  better ;  if  you  trim  and  fry  your 
bread  nicely,  it  makes  a  beautiful  entrte  (first-course 
dish). 

549.  Vol  au    Vent  d'EsccUopes  de  Turbot^    au  bon 
Beurre — (Scollops  ofTurbot,  with  Butter  Sauce,) 

This  is  an  excellent  preparation  of  a  former  day's  rem- 
nants. Be  particular  in  cleaning  the  fillets  of  the  turbot 
when  returned  from  table,  as  directed  No.  547.  Cut 
them  in  scollops  and  put  them  into  a  stewpan,  well  co- 
vered to  prevent  their  getting  dry.  With  regard  to  the 
sauce,  take  six  spoonsful  of  sauce  toumee  (No.  19), 
which  reduce  with  two  spoonsful  of  consomme  (stock- 
broth,  No.  2).  When  the  sauce  is  reduced,  thicken  it 
with  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  refine  your  sauce  with  at 
least  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best  butter,  or  more.  If 
you  should  have  any  thick  cream,  put  in  a  little,  as  it  will 
make  the  sauce  mellower ;  lastly,  season  well,  put  the 
scollops  with  the  sauce,  keep  them  hot,  and  send  up  the 
Yvhole  to  table  in  a  vol  au  vent.     (See  Pastry.) 

550.  Petites  Timballes  of  Fillets  of  Turbot  i  la  V^ni-^ 
tienne — {Small  Timballes  of  Turbot  Venetian  Way.) 

This  is  a  dish  made  of  a  former  day's  remains,  held 
in  high  estimation.  It  requires  but  very  little  flesh 
of  the  fish  to  make  it.     Cut  whatever  is  left  of  the; 
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turbot  into  dice,  as  small  as  possible.  For  the  sauce 
take  three  spoonsful  of  hot  bechamel  No.  36,  to  which 
add  a  good  lump  of  butter,  salt,  white  fine  pepper,  a  little 
parsley  chopped  very  fine,  and  well  squeezed  in  a  towel, 
that  it  may  not  give  a  green  colour  to  the  sauce.  Then 
add  a  little  cavice,  that  of  Mackay's  (which  is  the  best) 
is  the  composition  which  agrees  best  with  all  fish  sauces, 
pailicularly  when  kept  for  some  years.  Keep  stir- 
ring your  sauce,  which  is  generally  called  working  it. 
The  French  term  is  vanner,  taking  up  the  sauce  in  a 
ladle,  and  pouring  it  perpendicularly  into  the  stewpan, 
repeating  the  operation  frequently,  and  very  quick,  to 
make  the  sauce  transparent.  When  it  is  mellow,  and  of 
a  good  taste,  throw  in  the  turbot  which  you  have  cut 
into  dice,  keep  it  hot,  and  when  ready  to  send  up  to 
tabic,  garnish  the  little  timballes  *  with  the  turbot.  Let 
them  lay  for  a  moment  in  the  oven,  and  serve  them  up 
hot.  If  you  have  no  b6chamelle,  you  must  make  use  of 
the  cream  sauce  or  bon  beurre  (butter  sauce,  see  Nos.  549 
and  547), 

551.     Small  Turbot  broiled^  with  Caper  Sauce. 

Ader  having  emptied  and  washed  the  fish  clean,  make  an 
incision  in  the  back,  down  to  the  bone  ;  then  wipe  it 
quite  dry ;  next  lay  it  in  a  dish  to  steep  in  salt,  pepper, 
and  sweet  oil ;  put  in  very  little  oil,  as  it  requires  only 
sufficient  to  prevent  it  from  drying.  Half  an  hour,  or 
even  three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner-time,  broi) 
the  fish  over  a  slow  fire.  It  is  requisite  to  lay  some 
straws  on  the  gridiron,  to  prevent  its  making  black  streaks 
on  the  turbot,  which  broil  on  both  sides,  and  serve  up 
with  caper  sauce,  No.  100. 

552,     Turbot  and  Lobster  Sauce. 

Choose  a  very  white  and  fine  skinned  turbot ;  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  before  dinner,  or  an  hour  if  the  tur- 

*  limbaUe  is  the  pastry  made  in  the  cuitard  mould. 
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bot  is  veiy  Inge,  put  it  into  boilii^  water  and  salt,  witk 
Issacm  sliocB  over  it ;  start  it  very  quick,  wben  it  begins 
to  boil,  draw  the  paa  on  the  skhs  of  the  fire.  If  Ae 
turbot  boHs  too  fast,  it  will  be  woolly;  when -you  have 
ascertained  with  your  knife  that  it  is  quite  dooe,  serve 
with  ^reen  parsley  cm  the  broken  places ;  and  put  jxmnd 
the  dish  some  horse-radish  scraped  fine ;  serve  the  lobster 
sauce  separately  in  a  boat.  (See  No.  58,  page  26.) 
Make  an  aperture  in  the  back  of  the  turboti  and  it  will  be 
the  sooner  done. 


553.    BroUed  Turbot 

Marinade  the  turbot  in  sweet  oil,  salt^  pepper,  &c.  and 
broil  it  on  a  slow  fire :  it  cannot  be  sufficiently  done  in 
tills  way  in  less  than  an  hour.  You  must  accordingly 
put  it  on  a  slow  fire  in  due  time.  When  you  serve, 
cover  it  with  oaper  sauce,  which  is  to  be  made  as  fol- 
lows: medie  some  melted  butler  with  a  little  ghze  in  it; 
when  melted  throw  in  some  essence  of  anchovies,  a  few 
capers,  and  a  drop  of  vinegar.  Then  give  a  good  season- 
ing, and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish. 


BRILL. 

This  is  very  delicate,  and  very  delicious  eating  when 
broiled,  with  caper  sauce.  It  is  to  be  cooked  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  small  turbot,  No.  551.  It  is  also 
«alen  like  turbot,  and  is  almost  as  good.  When  very  fresh^ 
you  may  use  it  for  fillets  and  for  every  entree  (first- 
course  dish)  the  same  as  turbot. — (See  Turbot,  plain  and 
cooked.)  The  brill  is  very  delicate,  and  as  good  as 
turbot,  and  may  be  used  more  frequently  for  fillets,  as  the 
price  is  not  so  exorbitant,  and  the  fillets  are  more  deli- 
cate. 


JOHN   DORY. 

John  Dory  is  a  hideous-looking  fish,  but  the  meat   is 
very  delicate.     Cook  it  in  the  same  mamier  as  turbot ; 
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and  when  bioiled,  send  it  up  with  caper  or  anchovy 
sauce.    (See  No.  100.) 

554.    John  Dory  hoUed^  with  Lobster  Sauce. 

John  Dory  is  boiled  exactly  the  same  as  turbot ;  and 
the  sauce  is  the  same.  Put  parsley  round  it,  particularly 
in  the  opening  of  the  head. 

555.  Ditto,  broiled,  toith  Anchovy  nnd  Caper  Sauce. 

Marinade  the  fish  in  oil,  and  broil  it  in  the  same  manner 
as  you  do  turbot.  The  sauce  also,  with  capers  j  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  but  little  oil  is  required,  as  it  is 
only  necessary  to  prevent  the  fish  drying  and  adhering 
to  the  gridiron. 

SALMON* 

Diames  Salmon  is  the  most  esteemed,  and  sells  accord- 
ingly. I  have  occasionally  bought  it  at  sixteen  shillings 
per  pound,  which  brings  the  price  of  one  dish  only  to  more 
than  four  pounds.  Salmon  is  served  indiscriminately^ 
pkdn,  or  as  an  entree,  entremets,  &c.  Crimped  salmon 
fetches  the  highest  price,  and  is  the  only  kind  introduced 
at  the  table  of  the  true  gourmand. 

556.  Slices  of  Crimped  Salmon  with  Lobster  Sauce. 

Boil  the  salmon  quickly  in  salt  and  water.  Serve  up 
with  lobster  sauce.  Fifteen  minutes  is  sii^Bcieat  to  bod 
it*  If  you  leave  it  too  long  in  the  water,  it  loses  ail  its 
taste  and  colour. 

557.    Slices  of  Crimped  Salmon  broiled^  with  Caper 

Sauce* 

Marinade  your  slices  of  salmon  in  a  little  olive  oil*  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour  before  you 
send  up,  broil  them  on  a  verv  siow  fire,  on  both  sides. 
When  it  is  done,  take  off  the  skin,  and  drain  it  on  a  dean 
towel  to  draw  out  all  the  oiL    Dish  it,  and  cover  it  over 
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n^ith  the  caper  sauce.  Let  it  be  understood  that  your 
gridiron  must  be  put  on  a  slope,  with  a  plafond  under 
the  fore-feet  to  receive  the  oil,  the  smoke  of  which,  if 
it  fell  into  the  fire,  would  spoil  the  fish,  and  fill  the  kit- 
chen with  smoke  and  stench.  Cover  the  slices  with  caper 
sauce. 

558.     Cutlets  of  Salmon  sautes  a  la  Maitre  dHSteU^ 

(^Steward's  manner.) 

Cut  some  slices  of  salmon  in  the  shape  of  chops.  Put 
them  into  a  sautepau  with  some  clarified  butter,  pepper 
and  salt,  and  toss  them,  when  dinner-time  is  come,  over 
an  equal  fire.  Drain  the  butter  well,  and  dish  the  slices 
of  salmon  like  a  crown.  Send  up  with  a  maitre 
d*h6tel  (No.  31).  For  salmon,  you  must  not  use  any 
cream,  as  this  fish  is  already  heavy  for  the  stomach ;  put 
into  a  stewpan  three  spoonsful  of  sauce  tourn6e  (No.  19) 
well  re^luced ;  add  to  it  a  thickening  of  one  egg,  and  refinis 
the  sauce  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Epping  butter, 
some  salt,  a  little  Cayenne,  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and 
some  parsley  chopped  very  fine ;  work  this  sauce  very  fine, 
and  use  it  when  wanted.  You  may  give  this  dbh  with 
six  different  sauces,  as  mar^chale,  Dutch  caper,  main, 
tenon  ravigotte,  &c.  &c.     (See  Sauces,) 

559.     Salmon  Salad. 

This  is  an  entremet  which  is  recurred  to  on  economical 
principles,  when  there  is  any  salmon  left  Let  the  salmon 
cool,  and  cut  it  nicely  into  hearts,  or  square  lozenges.— 
Decorate  these  hearts  with  fillets  of  anchovies,  pickled 
cucumbers,  fine  capers,  and  chopped  eggs,  to  which  add 
a  few  hearts  of  lettuce.  Then  make  the  sauce  as  follows : 
if  you  should  have  some  jelly,  make  a  kind  of  mayonaise 
(No.  61).  Put  three  spoonsful  of  oil,  one  spoonful  of 
vinegar,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  jelly,  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  chopped  herbs.  Beat  all  these  over 
ice,  till  they  are  a  white  colour,  and  decorate  your  salad 
with  this  mayonaise,  and  a  few  lumps  of  jelly,  cut  in  dif- 
ferent shapes.     Make  no  decorations  that  are  liable  to 
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tamble  down.  A  plain  good  salad  will  be  eaten  in  pre^ 
ference  to  any  other.  Grand  decorations  are  merely  in- 
tended to  ornament  the  centre  of  the  table  ;  what  is  to  be 
eaten  must  be  plain  and  good.  Above  all  things,  ^void 
introducing  artificial  colours.  Nature  has  supplied  you 
with  nasturtium,  red  and  white  beet-root,  beans  of  two 
colours,  white  and  green,  chervil,  tarragon,  burnet,  &c. ; 
besides,  you  have  white  or  yellow  omelettes.  Never  put 
any  fish  mto  a  salad  of  fowl,  for  if  the  fowl  tastes  of  fish, 
yfnai  will  you  have  your  salads  maigres  taste  of?  In 
summer-time,  you  have  asparagus,  artichoke-bottoms, 
cauliflowers,  &c. 

Salmon  is  cooked  in  various  other  ways,  for  which  it  is 
totally  unfit.  This  fish  being  oily,  will  not  admit  of  so 
many  varieties.  I  have  seen  salmon  pies  sent  to  table, 
petits  pates,  and  scollops  of  salmon  in  paper  cases,  cro- 
quettes ditto,  and  bonne  morue,  all  which  dishes  are  good 
for  nothing  ;  and  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  asser- 
tion is,  that  no  one  will  ever  taste  them.  If,  notwith- 
standing, you  would  wish  to  try,  the  process  is  the  same 
as  for  dressing  turbot,  or  haddock.  However,  if  you  will 
follow  my  advice,  you  will  never  attempt  any  other  first 
course  dishes  but  those  herein  described.  When  a  good 
slice  happens  to  be  left  whole,  you  may  serve  it  with 
montoelier  butter,  this  is  very  relishing,  and  may  be  made 
as  follows : 

Take  about  eight  good  anchovies,  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  firesh  butter,  some  herbs,  as  chervil,  burnet,  tarragon, 
a  few  shalots,  and  a  very  little  garlick;  blanch  these  in 
boiling  water  and  salt,  put  them  in  cold  water,  and  when 
quite  cold  put  them  into  the  mortar  with  the  rest  of  the 
articles  before  named ;  add  to  it  the  yolks  of  six  eggs 
boiled  hard,  with  salt  and  Cayenne ;  rub  this  through  a 
sieve,  after  being  well  pounded,  and  use  it  for  any  sort  of 
fish  that  you  intend  to  serve  with  montpelier  butter.  If 
you  like  to  have  it  very  green,  make  a  green  extract  of 
parsley  (No.  63), 
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560.  Salmon,  with  Oen^mse  Sauce. 

Scale»  empty,  and  wash  your  salmon  clean*  Theo  take 
a  few  sbalots,  some  roots  of  parsley,  a  bunch  of  dttto,  weB^ 
soned  with  spices,  thyme,  bayleaves,  and  a  few  carrots. 
Let  the  whole  be  lightly  fried  in  a  little  butter.  Then 
moisten  with  white  wme  (Madeira  in  preference).  Let  it 
boil  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  When  the  marioade 
is  done,  drain  it  through  a  tammy  over  the  fish,  wUdi 
stew  in  that  seasoning.  Reduce  some  of  the  OBarinade 
with  good  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17),  skim  off  all  the  fedy 
throw  in  a  good  piece  of  fresh  butter,  well  kneaded  with 
our,  a  little  essence  of  anchovies*  the  juice  of  a  lemon, 
some  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a  little  salt.  When  you  have 
drained  the  fish,  dish  it  and  cover  it  with  the  sauce,  and 
send  some  likewise  separately  in  a  sauce-boat* 

N.  B. — Salmon  is  also  served  with  court  bouillon.  (Sot 
No.  531,  page  250.) 

561.  SaJmon^  with  matelotte  Sauce. 

Make  a  marinade,  in  which  stew  the  salmon.  When  it  lis 
done,  pick  off  the  scales  carefully.  Pour  the  marinade 
over  the  salmon  to  keep  it  hot.  Then  make  a  matelot 
sauce  in  the  following  manner :  put  a  good  bit  of  butler 
and  two  spoonsful  of  flour  into  a  stewpan,  and  make  a 
roux.  When  it  begins  to  colour,  throw  four  or  six  onions 
into  your  roux,  and  let  tliem  melt :  keep  stirring  with  a 
wooden  spoon.  Then  moisten  with  a  bottle  of  red  wine ; 
add  a  few  spoonsful  of  the  marinade  in  which  you  have 
stewed  the  salmon,  some  trimmings  of  mushrooms^  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  well  seasoned^  and  a 
small  piece  of  glaze ;  season  the  whole,  and  put  a  little 
sugar  to  correct  the  acidity  of  the  wine ;  skim  the  greaae, 
and  keep  the  sauce  thick.  In  case  it  should  not  be  thick 
enough  to  mask  with,  add  a  small  bit  of  butter  kneaded 
with  flour,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  sontt  ee- 
sence  of  anchovies,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  some  salt 
and  pepper.  Drain  the  fish,  and  cover  it  with  the  sauce, 
after  having  strained  it  through  a  tammy. 


Stuffgeon  is  an  excellent  fish  if  firm;  bnt  iriieil  you  ftnci 
it  soft  and  flabby,  never  attempt  to  nMilie  any  thing  good 
of  it ;  it  will  become  red  and  have  a  bad  flavour.  Take 
care  never  to  let  it  boil  when  it  is  in  the  oven* 

562*.    Roaui  Sturgeon. 

Spit  the  sturgeon :  make  a  marinade  with  white  wine, 
with  which  baste  the  sturgeon.  Next  take  some  of  the 
marinade,  which  reduce  with  four  large  spoonsful  of  good 
Spanish  sauce,  No.  17.  When  the  sauce  is  of  a  good 
consistency,  put  in  it  about  half  a  pound  of  fresh  batter 
kneaded  with  a  little  flour,  salt,  and  Cayenne  pepper,  the 
kifce  of  a  lemon,  and  a  spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies. 
If  yon  have  no  Espagnole,  make  a  little  thickening  with 
flour  and  butter,  and  moisten  witfi  the  marinade,  having 
added  to  it  a  little  glaze. 

563.    Baked  Sturgeon. 

The  same  process  as  above.  Make  a  marinade,  either 
wilh  wine  or  vinegar,  and  pour  it  into  a  vessel  large 
•Dough  to  contain  the  fish,  which  cover  with  buttered 

Kper,  to  prevent  its  getting  too  high  a  colour.  Baste 
quently  with  the  marinade.  When  the  sturgeon  is  done, 
have  the  sauce  made  as  in  the  preceding  and  use  it  to 
mask  the  fish. 

S64.     Sturgeon  a  la  Ude^—^Ude^s  manner.) 

Boil  the  sturgeon  in  salt  and  water.  When  it  is  done^ 
drain  and  mask,  or  cover  it  with  the  following  sauce :  re- 
duce in  a  small  stewpan  four  spoonsful  of  elder  vinegar. 
When  it  is  half  reduced,  put  in  six  spoonsful  of  velout£ 
(No.  21),  or  rather  a  quantity  propoKionate  to  the  size 
of  the  fish,  and  half  a  spoonful  of  cavice,  thicken  the 
sance  with  three  yolks  of  eggs,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  and  some  salt  and  pepper.  Work  this 
sauce  well;  drain  the  fish,  and  cover  it  with  the  sauce.-— 
In  order  to  keep  it  thick  and  white,  mix  i^ith  it  a  littkl 
thick  cream. 
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565.    BUmquette  or  fPTiite  Fricassee  of  Sturgeon  A  la 

Paysanne — {PeasanJPt  way.) 

When  you  have  some  roasted  sturgeon  returned,  keep  it 
to  make  a  blanquette.  Pare  some  round  pieces  nicely, 
of  the  size  of  half  a  crown,  and  put  them  into  a  sauce  i 
blanquette  (No.  19  reduced),  to  which  you  add  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  This  blan- 
quette is  sent  to  table  like  all  others  in  a  vol  au  vent,  or 
a  casserole,  with  rice. 

566.    Blanquette  of  Sturgeon  with  Green  Peas. 

If  you  have  any  sturgeon  led,  that  is  still  very  fresh,  make 
a  blanquette  with  peas,  which  not  requiring  to  be  highly 
seasoned,  will  admit  only  of  fish  which  is  extremely  sweet. 
After  having  simmered  the  peas  as  they  are  always  pre- 
pared for  the  second  course,  take  three  spoonsful  of  sauce 
tournde  No.  19,  and  reduce  it  with  four  spoonsful  of  the 
peas,  adding  a  very  small  bit  of  sugar.  When  your  sauce 
is  very  thick,  put  to  it  a  thickening  of  two  yolks  of  eggs, 
then  put  the  sturgeon  to  it,  and  serve  either  in  a  volau 
vent,  or  in  a  border  of  potatoes.  Observe,  that  in  this 
dish  the  seasoning  must  be  very  mild. 

567.     Croquettes  of  Sturgeon. 

Sturgeon  is  a  fish  absolutely  resembling  veal ;  and  when 
fresh  is  as  white  as  the  finest  veal ;  when  red,  nothing 
can  be  done  with  it.  If  there  is  any  returned,  of  a  very 
good  white,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  croquette,  make 
small  timballes  (see  Pastry) :  cut  the  sturgeon  into  dice, 
and  put  them  into  a  sauce  similar  to  that  mentioned 
No.  550,  Timballes  of  Turbot.  After  having  cut  enou^ 
fish  into  dice  to  make  the  croquettes,  take  a  bechamel 
(No.  36  reduced),  and  some  mushrooms  cut  into  dice,  to 
which  add  a  small  lump  of  butter,  salt,  &c.,  and  put  the 
fish  into  that  sauce.  Let  them  cool,  and  then  dip  them 
into  crumbs  of  bread,  as  described  for  other  croquettes. 
Serve  some  fried  parsley  in  the  centre  of  the  dish. 
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568.     Cod  with  Oyster  Sauce. 

After  having  emptied  the  cod,  open  the  sound  or  white 
skin  of  the  belly,  and  wash  it  carefully  all  along  the  bone, 
that  there  may  be  no  blood  remaining.  Mind  that  the 
fish  is  absolutely  white,  then  lay  it  on  a  fish  plate,  and  put 
it  into  the  ketUe  with  salt  and  boiling  pump  water :  as 
soon  as  you  see  the  fish  boil  fast,  slacken  it,  and  let  it  boil 
more  gently,  or  else  the  outside  will  be  done  and  the  mid- 
dle wul  be  raw :  as  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  time  that  it 
ought  to  remain  in  the  water,  you  must  judge  according 
to  the  size  of  the  fish  ;  when  done,  drain  it,  and  serve  it 
on  a  napkin  jzamished  with  green  parsley.  (See  Oyster 
Sauce,  No.  99.) 

569.     Cod  with  Cream  Sauce. 

Prepare  and  boil  the  cod  as  above.  But  after  having 
drained  it,  take  the  skin  oflP,  and  mask  or  cover  the  fish 
with  the  following  cream  sauce :  put  into  a  stewpan  half 
a  pound  of  very  fresh  butter,  and  a  spoonful  of  flour ; 
moisten  this  with  a  pint  of  cream ;  add  some  salt,  a  very 
little  Cayenne,  and  one  spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies; 
put  all  this  on  the  stove,  and  let  the  sauce  thicken  without 
boiling ;  work  it  well,  and  cover  the  fish  with  it. 

570.    Scollops  of  Cod  en  bonne  Morue. 

This  is  a  dish  of  the  preceding  day's  remains.  If  you 
have  any  cod  left,  take  up  all  the  flakes,  taking  care  to 
leave  no  skin  nor  bones.  Have  a  cream  sauce  as  in  the 
kst,  No.  36,  or  else  take  three  spoonsful  of  bechamel, 
and  a  good  bit  of  butter ;  work  them  over  the  stove,  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt.  When  the  sauce  is  well 
mixed  with  the  butter,  put  in  the  scollops,  and  stir  them 
well,  that  the  fish  may  imbibe  the  sauce  properly.  Let 
the  fish  stand  a  moment  till  it  is  cold,  then  make  a  border 
round  the  dish  with  slices  of  bread  fried  in  butter.  Dish 
the  scollops,  level  them  smooth  with  your  knife,  dust 
them  over  with  crumbs  of  bread)  and  baste  them  with 
batter.    Repeat  both  these  operations,  and  use  the  sala- 
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mander  to  give  the  £sh  a  colour^  and  serve  up  with  toasts 
of  bread,  one  round,  one  oblong,  alternately,  so  as  to  be 
onnuneBtal. 

571 .     Vol  Qu  Vent  (/Scollops  of  Cod  wi&  Qmtm 

Sauot, 

This  is  another  dbh  of  preceding  day's  remains,  hut  like 
the  above  is  as  good  as  if  it  were  fresh  made ;  which 
should  always  be  the  case  when  company  is  invited* 
Make  the  same  sauce  as  for  that  above,  only  keep  it  a 
little  thinner.  Put  your  vol  au  vent  into  a  dish,  and  put 
in  the  scollops  only  when  you  are  going  to  send  your 
dinner  up.  On  fast-days,  use  the  cream  sauce  No.  &69. 
If  you  put  in  the  fish  too  soon  it  makes  the  paste  soft. 

572.     Scollops  of  Cod  a  la  Mattre  d'Hdtel— (Stewards s 

Sauce.) 

Make  a  maitre  d'hdtel,  No.  32,  into  which  put  the  sod- 
lops  ;  season  them  pretty  high,  and  add  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Send  them  up  to  table  quite  hot,  for  a  oold 
dinner  is  good  for  nothing,  particularly  offish. 

573.     Crimped  Cod  with  Oyster  Sauce. 

This  dish  is  boiled  like  the  other  fish,  and  it  should  be 
observed,  that  sijKteen  minutes,  and  sometimos  not  so 
much,  will  suffice  to  boil  it ;  when  the  pump  water  boik| 
put  the  fish  on  the  lining,  and  scatter  a  good  deal  of  WK 
over  it ;  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  boil,  put  it  at  the  aidi  cf 
the  fire,  allowing  it  to  simmer  gently,  try  with  yovr  Inifi^ 
between  the  bones,  if  it  is  done,  and  drain  aad  if 
imsiediately ;  the  sauce  shoukl  be  served  separately. 
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574.     Salt  Cod  a  la  MaUre  d: H6tel-^{mth  Stewards t 

Sauce.) 

The  black-akinned  ones  are  gerierally  redtoned  the  best. 
Be  particular  in  having  die  salt  weU  soaked  out,  pot  the 
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fish  into  cold  water,  and  put  it  on  die  fire.  Let  it  be  in 
a  large  vessel  that  it  may  have  plenty  of  room.  The 
moment  it  begins  to  boil,  take  it  on  the  fire,  and  keep  it 
in  the  water  well  covered :  it  will  then  be  tender,  bat  if 
it  iAiaQld  boily  it  will  be  tough  and  thready.  Make  a 
maftre  d'h6tel  sauce,  with  half  a  pound  of  butter,  a 
spoonful  of  flour,  four  or  five  spoonsful  of  water,  and  a 
little  salt.  Taste  the  fish,  and  if  required,  put  a  little 
more  salt  and  pepper.  Then  put  it  on  the  fire  without 
allowing  it  to  boil.  When  the  sauce  begins  to  thicken 
work  it  well,  that  it  may  be  more  mellow.  Have  some 
parsley  chopped  very  fine,  mix  a  pinch  of  it  with  a  little 

!;laze  and  tne  juice  of  a  lemon.  Then  taste  the  sauce, 
f  H  be  too  brown,  put  in  a  little  thick  cream,  which  wiQ 
make  it  both  whiter  and  more  mellow.  Take  away  the 
ddn  and  bones  of  the  fish,  and  put  it  into  the  sauce, 
shaking  it  gently  for  fear  of  breaking  it.  Send  it  up 
either  m  a  vol  au  vent,  or  in  a  deep  dish,  with  crusts  ot 
puflT-paste.  Sometimes,  if  you  give  this  dish  as  a  fish- 
dish,  serve  it  with  the  skin  down  in  the  dish.  Drain  all 
flie  water,  and  mask  or  cover  it  with  the  Steward's  sauce^ 
and  garnish  with  fried  potatoes  round  the  fish. 

675.     Salt  Cod  d,  la  Provenqale — [Provence  manner,) 

After  having  drawn  out  the  salt,  and  done  the  fish  as 
above,  pound  two  or  three  heads  of  garlick,  which  throw 
into  a  stewpan  with  two  spoonsful  of  oil,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  some  coarse  pepper. 
Continue  shaking  the  stewpan  with  its  contents.  Put  in 
(be  salt  fish  quite  hot,  and  keep  shaking  till  the  whole  is 
well  mixed  together.  If  you  should  find  that  it  is  not 
mellow  enough,  add  a  little  oil,  and  a  spoonful  of  veloutS, 
No.  21.  Such  dishes  require  to  be  highlv  seasoned,  and 
serve  to  circulate  the  bottle  freely.  Do  not  neglect 
lemon-juice. 

576.     Salt  Cod  with  Cream  Sauce. 

The  same  process  as  in  No.  569.  You  may  send  it  up 
to  table  in  a  vol  au  vent,  &c. 
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577.     Salt  Cod  d  la  Bonne  Femme^{Qood  Wifit 

way.) 

This  is  the  same  thing  nearly  as  No.  574,  only  boil  some 
potatoes,  and  let  them  stand  till  they  are  cold ;  cut  them 
into  the  form  of  corks,  and  then  into  round  slices  much 
about  the  size  of  a  halfcrown  piece,  which  put  with  the 
sauce  and  salt  fish.    Taste  and  season  weU. 

578.    Salt  Cod  a  la  LyonaUe — {Lyonese  way.) 

The  same  process  as  usual ;  boil  it  in  water.  Cut  some 
onions  into  dice,  which  fry  in  butter  till  they  are  very 
brown.  Dust  them  over  with  a  little  flour.  Moisten 
with  milk  or  cream.  Let  the  onions  be  well  done ;  mix 
a  good  lump  of  butter,  and  season  the  sauce  of  a  good 
taste.  Put  the  fish  into  the  sauce,  and  serve  up  quite 
hot. 

579.     Salt  Cod  plain  with  Egg  Sauce. 

Draw  out  the  salt,  and  boil  it  as  before  directed,  in.  the 
French  way.  Have  some  parsnips  well  done,  which 
dish  round  the  fish.  Boil  a  few  eggs  hard,  chop  them, 
and  throw  them  into  melted  butter^  which  send  up  in  a 
boat. 

WUITINQ8. 

580.     Broiled  Whitings. 

Empty  the  whitings,  scale  them,  but  preserve  the  livers 
which  is  very  delicate.  When  you  have  washed  and 
wiped  them  clean,  slit  the  back  on  both  sides.  Beat  the 
yolk  of  an  egg  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  rub 
some  of  it  over  the  whitings  with  a  brush.  Then  dip 
the  fish  into  crumbs  of  bread,  next  into  melted  butter, 
and  then  into  crumbs  of  bread  again.  Broil  them  of  a 
fine  colour,  and  serve  up.  The  sauce  is  to  be  sent  up 
separately  in  a  boat,  whether  it  is  Steward's  sauce,  an- 
chovy sauce,  or  melted  butter.  Send  up  the  sauce  sepa- 
rately ;  for  if  you  were  to  pour  the  sauce  over  the  fish 
the  whiting  would  not  prove  palatable^  and  the  sauce 
would  get  too  thick. 
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581.    FUletso/fVhUingsalaOrlie. 

After  havine  scaled,  emptied,  aud  washed  the  whitings, 
take  up  the  fillets.  Pare  them  nicely  on  both  sides,  with- 
out dfunaging  the  skin.  Cut  each  fillet  in  two  pieces  of 
an  equal  size,  and  put  them  into  an  earthen  pau  with  a 
few  stalks  of  parsley,  and  a  few  shalots  shreade<l,  some 
salt,  pepper,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  ;  stir  the  whole  in 
the  lemon  juice.  Let  it  steep  for  about  three  hours* 
Then  drain  the  fillets  on  a  clean  towel.  Next  beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  so  that  they  may  stick  to  the  fillets. 
Mix  some  crumbs  of  bread  and  flour,  dip  the  fillets 
into  the  whites  of  eggs^  and  in  the  crumbs  of  bread 
and  flour,  and  fry  the  whole  just  before  they  are  wanted 
in  very  hot  dripping,  that  they  may  be  served  up  hot  with 
white  sharp  sauce.  See  mar^challe  or  ravigotte,  Nos. 
103  and  29. 

582.     Quenelles  of  fVhitings. 

He  same  process  as  for  other  quenelles.  The  mixtures' 
are  the  same.  You  may  make  a  vast  number  of  dishes 
with  quenelles  of  whitings,  such  as  German  quenelles  in  a 
vol  au  vent,  a  casserole  with  rice  and  boudins  (pud- 
dings) either  k  la  Ude,  or  k  la  Richelieu,  which  you  nave 
poached  and  cooled.  Brush  them  over  with  an  omelette 
and  crumbs  of  bread,  and  fry  them.  Serve  under  it  an 
Italienne,  No.  23,  refined  with  a  good  lump  of  butter, 
&c.  All  first  course  dishes  of  fish  require  some  additonal 
butter  in  the  sauce. 

583.    Boudins,  Puddings  of  fVhitings,  d  la  Ude — 

(^Ude'sway,) 

Make  a  farce  d  quenelles  (force-meat  quenelles),  as  for 
other  quenelles.  Take  the  spawn  of  a  lobster,  which 
poond  weU,  with  a  little  butter,  and  rub  it  through  a 
sieve.  Mix  the  whole  well  with  the  force-meat  quendles. 
Hen  mould  two  puddings  of  the  length  of  your  dish. 
Fbech  them.  When  they  are  done,  drain  them  on  a 
clean  towel,  then  have  the  tail  of  a  very  red  lobster,  and 
scollop  it  in  several  pieces.  .  Next  a\\l  (bft  ig»\sM\ti^^  vdl^ 
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cover  them  with  white  bdduunei^  No.  96 ;  then  introdace 
the  pieces  of  lobster  in  the  same  way  as  if  you  were 
makiDg  a  conti,  observing  to  put  the  red  part  upward. 
When  the  puddings  are  equaOy  decorated,  lay  them  in  a 
dish,  cover  them  most  carefully,  and  put  ^em  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  hot  closet  to  keep  them  hot.  For  the  sauoCt 
take  two  spoonsful  of  bechamel;  work  it  well  with  a 

Juarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  seasoned  with  a  ve^  little 
layenne,  some  salt,  and  a  httle  lemon-juioe.  Keep  it 
ratnerliouid,  in  order  to  mask  or  cover  the  spaces  between 
die  contis  of  lobster.  If  you  pay  proper  attention  to  "tfie 
making  of  this  dish,  it  will  not  merely  afibrd  a  pleasing 
appearance,  but  will  also  be  found  a  high  relish  for  the 
epicure. 

584.     Fillets  of  JVhitiruis  broiled  h  la  MaUre  iH$UL^ 

{in  the  Steward* s  way.) 

Take  up  the  fillets  of  four  whitings,  after  having  washed 
them  clean.  Cut  each  fillet  in  two,  brush  them  witfi 
yolks  of  eggs»  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt,  and  dip 
them  into  crumbs  of  bread,  and  tnen  into  clarified  butter. 
Broil  them  a  fine  brown,  dbh  them  mirotou  way,  and 
sauce  them  with  the  Steward's  sauce.  No.  'SZ. 

Fillets  of  whitings  never  answer  when  sautes,  as  they 
have  not  substance  enough ;  and  indeed  I  do  not  alto- 
gether approve  of  their  being  dressed  in  that  style. 

585.     Paupiettes  of  Fillets  of  Whitings^ 

Take  up  the  fillets  of  four  whitings,  and  pare  them 
equally.  Spread  some  force-meat  quenelles  over  the 
white  side ;  then  roll  the  fillets.  Make  a  small  dome 
with  some  of  the  same  force-meat  in  the  dish  you  mean  to 
•end  up  your  fish  in.  Lay  one  row  of  fillets  round  the 
dish.  Put  force-meat  enough  to  support  the  aecond 
middle  row,  and  finally  put  one  or  two  fillets  in  the  centm 
of  the  dish,  according  to  the  space  left.  Sprinkle  a  litfle 
salt  over,  then  cover  the  fiah  with  buttered  paper,  Aat 
Ibe  fiUets  mwf  bake  without  getting  dry.  They  will  be 
dooe  in  the  course  of  ta?ent^  mmnXA^    Then,  take  thcat 
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out  of  the  oven,  and  wipe  the  dijsh  clean.  Put  a  good 
himp  of  butter,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  into  aa 
Italian  sauce,  No.  23  ^  with  a  little  essence  of  anchovies ; 
work  the  sauce,  season  it  well,  and  cover  the  fillets  over 
with  it. 

586.     Whitings  with  gratin. 

After  having  scaled,  emptied,  and  washed  the  whitings, 
wipe  them  clean.  Preserve  the  liver.  Take  a  silver  dish, 
if  you  have  one^  if  not  a  baking-pan.  Rub  the  bottom 
over  with  butter,  and  sprinkle  it  with  parsley  and  mush- 
rooms chopped  very  fine,  over  which  lay  the  whitings. 
Then  take  some  rasps  of  bread,  that  are  not  burnt,  and 
sprinkle  them  over  the  whitings,  with  pepper,  salt,  and 

Cited  nutmeg :  then  again  dust  them  over  with  sweet 
rbs ;  namely,  parsley  and  mushrooms,  chopped  very 
fine.  (If  shalots  are  approved  of  you  may  add  pour 
soooe.^  Next  lay  small  lumps  of  butter  on  the  whitings; 
into  the  dish  a  glass  or  two  of  white  wine,  and  bake 
them  in  a  hot  oven.  They  will  be  done  within  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes,  according  to  their  size. 
Serve  them  up  with  lemon-juice  and  no  other  sauce. 
This  is  a  very  palatable  but  very  common  dish ;  if  there 
is  too  much  sauce  reduce  it  on  a  stove,  as  it  must  be  very 
ftbortf  it  being  called  ah  gratin,  because  it  is  a  short  sauce. 

587.     fPTiitings  fried. 

According  to  the  French  fashion,  you  must  not  flay  the 
whitings,  only  slit  and  dip  them  in  flour,  and  then  fry 
them  in  very  hot  dripping,  and  serve  them  without  any 
sauce.  In  England  they  take  off  the  skin,  and  fasten 
the  tail  in  the  mouth ;  they  are  then  dipped  into  an  ome- 
let, then  in  a  little  flour  and  crumbs  of  bread.  Fry  them 
a  fine  colour,  and  serve  them  up  on  a  cloth,  garnished 
with  parsley,  and  send  the  shrimp  sauce  separately  in  a 
boat. 

Shrimp  Sauce. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  flour,  a  small  gVas^  ol  ^^\i^T^^^\&!&^fi& 
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and  pepper,  and  a  spoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies'; 
put  tnis  on  the  stove ;  as  soon  as  the  sauce  is  thick  take 
it  off,  and  put  in  the  shrimps,  after  having  well  washed 
them.  Never  neglect  to  season  your  sauce ;  without  sea- 
soning the  best  cookery  is  good  for  nothing. 


SOLES. 

588.     Soles  with  Water  Suchet. 

Take  some  very  fresh  soles ;  scale  the  white  side,  and 
skin  the  black  one.  Empty  out  all  the  intestines,  and 
wash  the  fish  in  several  waters.  When  they  are  quite 
clean  boil  them  in  water  suchet,  which  is  made  as  follows : 
Water  Suchet. — ^Take  some  roots  of  parsley,  and  cut 
them  into  slices  as  for  Julien  soup,  No,  107,  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick  and  an  inch  long.  Put  these 
roots  into  some  water  with  a  bunch  of  parsley,  green 
onions,  and  a  little  salt,  and  let  them  stew  for  an  hour; 
then  stew  the  soles  in  this  water.  When  they  are  done, 
have  ready  some  leaves  of  parsley,  (without  stalks,)  which 
have  been  blanched  separately  in  salt  and  water.  Drain 
the  soles,  and  mind  that  the  parsley  roots,  cut  into  slips 
as  above-mentioned,  must  be  preserved.  Then  put  the 
soles  into  a  tureen,  or  a  deep  dish,  with  some  of  the 
liquor  in  which  they  have  been  stewed,  and  which  you 
strain  through  a  silk  sieve.  Throw  in  the  roots  and 
leaves  of  the  parsley,  and  serve  up  the  water  suchet  with- 
out any  bread  in  it ;  but  in  a  separate  plate  send  up 
a  few  slices  of  rye  bread  and  butter.  This  broth  must 
be  as  salt  as  sea-water. 

• 

589,    Paupiettes  of  Fillets  of  Soles. 

The  farce  or  force-meat  must  be  made  of  whiting,  the 
flesh  of  soles  not  mixing  with  any  other  ingredient;  you 
may  keep  the  skin  on  the  white  side  of  the  soles,  pro- 
vided you  scrape  it  well ;  spread  the  farce  over  the 
inside  of  the  fillets,  and  roll  them  as  you  do  the  pau- 
piettes of  beef  palates,  or  fillets  of  wniting. — (See  No» 
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585.)  Dish  alternately  a  white  fillet  and  one  without 
the  sKin,  as  they  look  better  so  :  do  them  in  the  oven  as 
other  paapiettes  ;  drain  the  butter,  and  serve. 

Use  the  same  sauce  as  for  whitings  (see  No.  585),  or 
white  sharp  sauce  (No  26,  page  12). 

590.    FUlets  of  Soles  sautes  with  Ravigotte^  a  la  Crime 

— (wi/A  RavigoUe  of  Cream.) 

First  scale  the  soles,  and  wash  them,  but  do  not  empty 
them.  Take  up  the  fillets,  by  running  your  knife  first 
between  the  bone  and  the  flesh,  then  between  the  skin 
and  the  fillet ;  by  leaning  pretty  hard  on  the  table,  they 
will  come  oS'very  neatly.  Cut  them  in  two.  Mark  them 
in  a  saute-pan  with  some  melted  butter,  and  dust  them 
over  with  pepper  and  salt.  When  dinner  time  is  come, 
sautez  them  on  a  very  brisk  fire,  turn  them  over,  and 
when  done,  drain  them  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper.  Dish 
them  either  crown  or  miroton  way.  Cover  them,  and 
keep  them  hot.  Do  not  forget  to  drain  the  water  which 
has  issued  from  the  fillets,  before  you  pour  the  sauce 
over  them. — (See  below,  Ravigot  Cream.) 

Ravigot  with  Cream. — Put  into  a  small  stewpan  three 
spoons&l  of  very  thick  btehamel,  No.  36,  or  cream  sauce» 
one  tea-spoonful  of  cavice,  one  ditto  of  elder  vinegar,  one 
ditto  of  ravigotte  vinegar,  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  very 
fresh  butter ;  mix  all  this  with  salt  and  a  very  little  Cay- 
enne, add  a  tea-spoonful  of  parsley,  chopped  very  fine,  that 
has  been  steeped  in  salt  water,  that  it  may  be  very  green , 
drain  it  on  a  sieve,  and  press  the  water  out  of  it  m  order 
to  keep  your  ravigot  sauce  thick  enough  to  cover  the 
fillets.  lou  must  make  this  sauce  very  smooth  and 
palatable ;  as  the  cavice  darken^  the  sauce,  add  to  it  a 
spoonful  of  double  cream* 

591.     Fillets  of  Soles  a  la  Orlie. 

The  same  process  and  the  same  sauce  as  for  fillets  of 
whiting,  No.  581. 
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892.     TimbaU€9  of  FUleis  of  Solei  i  la  Fimtienne^ 

(^Venetian  manner.) 

When  you  have  served  soles  either  fried  or  boiled^  joa 
must  preserve  a  sufficient  quantity  to  make  one  nrst 
course  dish  on  the  following  day.  Pare  the  skin  well, 
and  cut  the  meat  into  small  dice.  Take  two  spoonsful 
of  bechamel,  No.,36»  which  mix  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  very  fresh  butter ;  add  to  it  a  little  parsley  chopped 
very  fine,  a  tea-spoonful  of  cavice  (from  Mackay's^,  and 
half  a  tea-spoonful  of  elder  vmegar.  Keep  the  whole  hot, 
without  boiling.  Put  the  small  pieces  of  fish  into  this 
sauce,  season  it  with  pepper  and  salt;  fill  the  little  tioA- 
balles,  and  serve  up  quite  hot.  The  timbalies  are  to  be 
made  in  custard  moulds. 

693.     Vol  au  Vent  of  FiUets  of  Soles  with  Cr^mn 

Satice. 

This  is  another  dish  of  a  former  day's  remains.  Fan 
the  skin  ;  cut  the  soles  into  round  pieces  of  the  size  of 
half-a-crown.  Then  have  a  cream  sauce,  or  else  Eaax 
spoonsful  of  b^hamel.  No.  36,  mixed  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Let  the 
sauce  be  made  hot,  without  boiling,  put  the  soles  into  it, 
and  then  the  whole  mixed  into  a  vol  au  vent. — (See 
Pastry.)  The  sauce  must  be  kept  rather  thick,  for  bar 
of  making  the  crust  soft 

594.    Fillets  of  Soles  a  FAurore — {Aurora*s  Soles.) 

Take  up  the  fillets  of  four  soles :  skin  them  on  both  sidea. 
Have  ready  force-meat  tjuenelles,  made  of  whitings,  with 
the  spawn  of  lobsters  put  in,  to  .make  it  look  red.  Spread 
this  force-meat  over  each  fillet,  then  roll  them  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  paupiettes.  No.  585.  Next  skewer  them 
with  silver  skewers,  three  to  each  skewer ;  dust  a  little 
penper  and  salt  over  them.  Season  the  force-ment 
ratner  high.  Lay  the  skewered  fillets  in  a  baking-pan, 
cover  them  with  layers  of  bacon,  and  bake  them.  When 
tbey  are  done,  take  off  the  skewers^  pare  the  force-meat 


,  No.  19.  deuTicil  of 

offtcak  bnter;  dnai  die vfiole 

r,  tkai  it  ■onr  be  fineL    Add  Id  k  m  Iktk 

of  aachonei.,  «ilk  pepper,  sail,  aad  kana^oice. 

rj  hot;  aod  cover  tke  fillels  with  k. 

all  the  faaooa  most  be  takea  off. 


S95.     Sola  a  Ai  MiromamSl. 

Takeduee  soles,  scale  them  on  both  sides,  and  emp^ 
BKai  aiceiy  widMMit  iDJaring  the  flesh.  Make  an  incisioQ 
oa  the  Uadi  side.  Fiy  than  without  dippios  them  into 
floor.  M'hea  thejr  are  done,  drain  them  on  a  oean  cloth ; 
open  the  pboe  where  yon  have  made  the  incision,  cut  the 
bone  near  the  head  and  tail,  and  draw  it  out  Let  the 
fish  cool.  Make  a  StewanTs  sauce.  No.  31,  coM  ;  thai 
is  tosay,  mix  a  lamp  of  butter  with  some  parsley  diopped 
very  fine,  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Divide 
the  batter  into  three  equal  parts,  and  put  one  part  into 
the  opening  of  each  sole,  close  the  opening,  and  make  the 
arhole  stick  by  means  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg ;  put  a  few 
cramfas  of  bread  at  the  joint.  Then  dip  tne  soles  into 
am  omelet  of  two  eggs,  and  next  into  crumbs  of  bread, 
equally  on  all  eides.  ^Vhen  dinner-time  is  come,  fry  the 
•Mes  in  hot  dripping.  They  are  done  as  soon  as  they  are 
oolonred.  The  sauce  is  found  in  the  sole  itself.  Thb 
is  what  we  caD  in  France  an  entree  bourgeoise. — (A  city 
dish.) 

596.    Aspic  and  Salad  of  FUlets  of  Soles  with  Mmt- 

pelier  Butter. 

M&ntpelier  Butter. — ^Take  a  handful  of  chervil,  tarra- 
gon, buriiet,  and  green  onioos ;  wash  them  very  clean, 
aad  Uaneh  them  in  boiling  water,  with  a  handful  of  salt 
to  keep  them  as  green  as  possible.  When  they  have 
bofled  six  minutes,  take  them  out,  and  put  them  into  coM 
water  till  they  become  auite  cold ;  you  most  have  ready 
^gs  boiM  hard ;  drain  the  \ier\M&Bii3\v^t«iA^*Qi^ 
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water  out ;  put  them  into  the  mortar,  and  pound  them 
very  fine ;  add  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  ten  or  twelve  an- 
chovies, cleaned  and  boned,  two  spoonsful  of  fine  capers, 
a  very  little  garlic,  some  salt,  a  little  Cayenne,  and  a 
little  nutmeg;  pound  all  this  till  very  fine,  then  add 
half  a  pound  of  very  fresh  butter,  a  spoonful  of  sweet  oil, 
and  a  spoonful  of  elder  or  tarragon  vmegar ;  taste  if  the 
seasoning  is  very  palatable.  Rub  it  all  through  a  sieve;, 
and  to  make  it  a  greener  colour,  add  some  ereen  ex- 
tract of  spinach,  No.  63 ;  observe  particularly  tnat  none 
of  the  different  herbs  predominate  :  put  this  butter  into 
ice,  and  you  may  use  it  for  borders  of  salads  of  fish,  &c. 
&c.  When  you  want  to  make  this  butter  red,  infuse  all 
the  herbs  in  a  little  boiled  vinegar,  and  use  lobster  spawn 
to  colour  it,  instead  of  the  green  extract  of  spinach. 

It  is  occasionally  requisite  to  dress  soles  on  purpose,  to 
make  either  aspics,  or  salad ;  in  this  case  it  is  better  to 
fry  them  with  the  skin,  rather  than  take  up  the  fillets  and 
saut6  them.  When  they  are  fried,  the  fillets  come  off 
neater,  and  without  any  scum.  If,  however,  you  have 
sent  up  to  table  a  dish  of  fillets  of  soles,  that  has  been 
returned  untouched,  you  may  make  a  salad  with  them. 
Pare  them  nicely.  Endeavour  always  to  procure  some 
green  salad,  of  any  sort,  to  dish  them  with.  Nature  will 
always  supply  you  with  agreeable  colours,  without  paint- 
ing what  is  intended  to  be  eaten.  Dish  the  fillets  miroton 
way  'y  ornament  them  with  beet-root,  nasturtium,  small 
white  onions  stewed,  chervil,  pickled  cucumbers,  and  red 
turnip  radishes ;  but  above  all  things,  take  care  not  to 
lose  time  in  ornamenting  the  salad,  and  do  not  pour  the 
sauce  over  the  decorative  part. — (For  salad  sauce,  see 
next  page.) 

The  aspic  of  fillets  of  soles  is  hardly  admissible 
except  at  balls,  when  the  number  of  dishes  require  their 
being  introduced ;  but  in  general  it  is  a  very  indifferent 
article.     Salad  is  always  preferable. 

First,  put  a  little  aspic  into  a  mould  to  acquire  a  sub* 
stance,  and  when  it  is  chilled,  make  some  ornaments 
With  the  whites  of  eggs  boiled  hard,  some  black  truflles, 
some  gherkins,  or  beet-root.  When  you  have  made 
decorations,  with  all  sorts  of  eatable  things,  pour  in  some 
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of  the  liquid  aspic  gently,  to  settle  all  this  together,  and 
put  the  mould  in  the  ice;  vrhen  the  aspic  is  frozen 
a^n  put  the  fillets  in  miroton  order  over  the  aspic;  but 
mmd  when  you  return  the  mould  that  the  miroton  is  on 
the  right  side;  then  fill  up  the  mould  with  the  aspic, 
very  near  the  top  of  the  fillets  of  soles ;  let  it  freeze,  and 
when  it  becomes  quite  stiff,  put  some  of  the  mayonnaise. 
No.  61,  all  round  the  fillets,  or  some  of  the  montpelier 
butter,  and  add  some  more  aspic  quite  cold,  otherwise  the 
butter  will  dilute  in  the  jelly,  and  will  appear  muddy  ; 
fill  the  mould  to  the  rim,  and  let  it  freeze :  at  dinner-time 
dip  a  rubber  in  hot  water,  with  which  rub  the  mould, 
and  turn  the  aspic  on  the  dish. 

When  judiciously  made,  this  is  a  pretty  dish,  but 
should  never  be  attempted  by  a  clumsy  person,  who 
would  inevitably  bring  disgrace  on  the  art. 

Salad  Sauce. — TaKe  the  yolks  of  four  eegs,  boiled 
hard,  put  them  into  the  mortar  with  a  spoonful  of  mus- 
tard ;  pound  this  very  fine ;  add  to  it  salt  and  pepper, 
two  spoonsful  of  vinegar,  and  three  of  sweet  oil ;  you  may 
put  also  a  spoonful  of  tarragon  or  elder  vinegar.  If  you 
nave  in  your  larder  a  good  meat-jelly,  you  may  occa- 
sionally put  some  to  it,  but  do  not  put  any  cream,  as  some 
do,  for  it  is  very  unwholesome ;  you  may  put  some  chopped 
herbs,  as  chervil,  tarragon,  bumet,  &c.,  if  approved  of.  In 
making  salad  sauce,  be  cautious  not  to  use  any  of  the 
herbs  mentioned  without  consulting  the  taste  of  your 
master. 

597.     Croquettes  of  Fillets  of  Soles. 

Many  pseudo  cookery-books  have  receipts  for  croquettes 
of  salmon,  and  croquettes  of  cod,  which  are  certainly 
uneatable.  Sturgeon  and  soles  are  the  only  two  fishes 
which  have  sufficient  firmness  to  admit  being  made  into 
croquet  The  oftener  a  fish  is  presented  to  the  fire,  the 
more  unpalatable  it  becomes.    With  regard  to  the  cro- 

Suette  of  soles,  reduce  the  sauce,  cut  the  soles  into  small 
ice,  and  throw  them  into  it,  season  them  well,  and  put 
the  whole  preparation  into  ice.  When  cold,  cut  them  into 
equal  parts  on  a  dish.    Roll  them  either  round,  or  oval, 
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Soever  into  pears;  dip  them  iutoaa  Ofltidetof  jtwo^ggi, 
rata  little  aalt*  and  then  dip  them  into  crumbs  of  breai« 
ny  them  a  good  colour,  and  serve  them  up  with  Gik(p«fidkeii 
green  (ttcsley  in  the  middyte. 

596.    PaieU  of  Sole$  i  la  Tigrjue^^Turkish  fvc^.) 

Take  off  and  saut^  the  fillets  as  directed  before.  Have 
some  rice  swelled ,  and  made  soft  in  goodconsomm6  (No. 
2),  mix  it  with  a  few  spoonsful  of  good  bechamel  (No.  36), 
to  put  in  the  middle  of  the  dish :  this  rice  must  be  thiols 
in  order  that  it  may  be  dished  in  a  pyramid.  To  mask»  or 
cover  the  soles/^take  three  spoonsful  of  b6chamel.  No.  31^ 
mixed  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  a  tea-spoonful 
of  cavice,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper.  Work  this  sattos 
well,  and  cover  the  fillets  oidy.  The  rice  is  to  form  the 
centre  of  the  turban. 


HXBRIMOS. 

Herrings  are  an  excellent  fish :  but  the  flesh  is  so  delicate 
that  no  cook  attempts  to  dress  them  otherwise  than  aa 
broiled  or  fried.  Those  with  soft  roes  are  the  most  deli* 
cate.  You  know  them  to  be  very  fresh  when  the  eyes  ue 
very  red,  and  the  scales  shine  bright.  Broil  them  over  a 
brisk  fire,  but  never  wash  them.  Wipe  them  well*  empty 
and  scale  them  carefully :  cut  off  a  small  piece  of  the  tau 
and  of  the  head,  to  prevent  them  from  burning.  Send 
them  to  table  with  mustard  sauce  in  a  boat. 

599.     Soft  Roes  of  Herrings,  in 'CoH^* 

Have  a  paper  case,  either  round  or  square ;  its  aiBe 
be  suit^  to  the  dish  you  are  going  to  use;  spoead  i 
butter  over  the  bottom.  Broil  eight  very  fredi  saft^rool 
herrings,  and  when  well  dooe*  take  out  the  roes,  and  pal 
tibem,  without  breaking,  into  the  case.  SpiinUe  ovee 
them  a  little  pepper,  salt,  rasped  bread,  and  finely  chopped 

Ersley ;  put  a  tew  small  bits  of  butler  over  them  in  diC> 
«nt  places,  and  bake  them  ia  a  hot  oven.    Whea  they 
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are  daiie»  put  m  little  Steward'^  sauce  (No.  31),  into  the 
case,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Send  up  quite  hot,  and 
veiy  firm. 

This  dish  can  never  be  properly  prepared  if  you  do  not 
take  the  precaution  to  wash  the  herrings :  scale  them  very 
welly  and  wipe  them  first  with  a  damp  cloth,  and  after- 
wards with  a  dry  one,  then  broil  them  very  sharply,  so  as 
to  keep  the  soft  roe  very  firm.  The  case  should  be  made 
of  strong  foolscap  paper. 

PIPER. 

This  fish  is  not  in  the  repute  which  it  deserves ;  for  when 
well  dressed,  it  is  superior  to  any  other,  but  it  should  be 
used  when  very  fresh. 

GOO.    Baked  Piper ^  Dutch  Sauce, 

Empty  and  clean  it  as  you  do  every  other  fish ;  then 
make  m  good  stuffing  in  the  following  manner :  two  hands- 
fbl  of  crumbs  of  bread,  the  same  quantity  of  beef  suet 
wdl  chopped,  parsley,  and  a  little  thyme  chopped  very 
fine,  two  whole  cfgs,  a  drop  of  cream,  a  small  bit  of  but* 
ter,  salt,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  a  very  little  spice, 
ground  extremely  fine :  mix  this  well,  put  it  into  the 
bellv  of  the  fish,  and  sew  it  up ;  bind  the  tail  of  the  fish 
to  the  mouth,  and  fasten  it  with  a  skewer,  then  rub  the 
fish  all  over  with  a  brush  dipped  into  the  yolk  of  an  egg ; 
9pmk\e  over  some  salt,  then  some  crnmlM  of  bread,  and 
Mwte  with  clarified  butter ;  then  put  this  to  bake  in  a  very 
hot  oven,  in  order  to  give  it  a  good  colour.  When  done, 
drain  it,  and  serve  up  with  Dutch  sauce  (No.  72). 

eOl.    FlUeU  of  Piper,  Lord  SefUnCi  way. 

Take  one  large  piper,  or  three  small  ones,  strip  the  flesii 
from  the  bone,  and  divide  it  into  fillets  of  the  same  shape  ; 
then  pnt  them  into  a  saute-pan  with  melted  butter,  as  for 
oCfaerfiHets,  with  salt  and  pepper ;  when  it  is  dinner-time 
pit  thera  on  the  stove,  or  into  the  oven ;  when  done^ 
nn  them,  and  dish  them  the  same  as  fillets  of  soles. 
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The  sauce  is  the  same;  but  they  are  better  eating  than 
either  soles  or  whitings. 

602.     Fillets  of  Piper,  with  Steward^ s  Sauce. 

The  same  as  No.  601,  only  you  must  use  the  mattre 
d'hdtel  (No.  31),  instead  of  white  sharp  sauce. 

603.     Fillets  of  Piper  a  la  Orli  e. 

The  same  as  Fillets  of  Whiting  (No.  581).  Observe  that 
the  piper  is  best  when  red. 

RED  MULLET. 

This  fish  is  in  great  repute  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flesh,  and  it 
merits  its  repute :  you  may  boil  them  :  but  in  general,  to 
eat  them  in  great  perfection,  you  must  wash  them  weU, 
but  not  empty  them:  drain  them  very  dry  in  a  clean 
cloth ;  then  have  some  buttered  paper  and  a  little  salt, 
wrap  them  well  in  it,  and  put  them  into  the  oven,  or  brcnl 
them  if  you  have  no  oven.  They  may  be  eaten  with  lob« 
ster  sauce,  or  anchovy  sauce  alone;  send  them  to  table 
without  the  paper. 

604.    Red  Mullet,  with  Gen4%>oise  Sauce. 

You  may  dress  them  in  another  way,  by  putting  them  in 
the  oven  in  a  buttered  baking  dish,  and  covering  them 
with  buttered  paper;  when  they  are  done,  serve  over  them 
the  following  sauce : 

Genevoise. — Put  in  a  small  stewpan  a  little  bit  of 
butter,  a  few  pieces  of  ham  cut  in  dice,  a  few  leaves  of 
mace,  two  cloves,  a  Uttle  thyme,  a  few  bits  of  mushroom, 
some  parsley  roots,  one  shaiot  cut  in  four,  and  a  smdl  bit 
of  carrot ;  fry  them  on  a  slow  fire  till  they  become  a  little 
brown,  then  moisten  with  a  glass  of  Madeira,  and  put  a 
very  little  sugar ;  reduce  the  wine  to  half  the  qiiantity, 
add  to  this  a  spoonful  or  two  of  good  Spanish  sauce  (No, 
17),  skim  away  all  the  &t,  put  the  sauce  through  a  tammy, 
add  to  it  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  am 
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add  to  this  the  gravy  from  the  fish.  Season  the  sauce 
with  salt,  pepper,  lemon,  &c.,  and  if  it  should  not  be 
thick  enough,  add  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  a  little  flour. 

MACKEREL. 

605.    Mackerel  broiled  a  la  Maitre  d' Hotel— {with 

Steward's  Sauce.) 

Mackerel  is  a  fish  esteemed  by  all  classes  of  people.  The 
rich  eat  it  on  account  of  its  flavour,  the  poor  because  it 
is  cheap.  It  must  not  be  washed  when  intended  to  be 
broiled.  Empty  and  wipe  it  well.  Open  the  back,  and 
put  into  it  a  little  salt  and  oil.  Broil  it  on  a  gentle  fire ; 
torn  it  over  on  both  sides,  and  also  on  the  back.  With 
the  point  of  your  knife  try  if  it  is  done,  by  detaching  the 
bone  from  the  flesh.  Send  it  up  with  a  Steward's  sauce 
(No.  31),  melted,  in  a  boat.  When  you  wish  to  eat  them 
very  good,  and  have  the  taste  of  the  fish,  they  must  not 
be  washed ;  only  pull  out  the  gills,  and  empty  the  intes- 
tines ;  then  wipe  them  clean  and  dry  with  a  damp  cloth ; 
next  make  an  incision  on  the  back,  put  over  them  some 
salt  and  pepper,  and  a  drop  of  sweet  oil,  to  prevent  them 
from  sticking  to  the  gridiron ;  broil  them  well,  and  then 
put  some  butter,  kneaded  with  chopped  parsley,  pepper, 
salt,  and  lemon,  &c.,  into  the  back,  as  directed  above. 

606.     Boiled  Mackerel. 

When  the  mackerel  have  been  emptied  and  washed  clean, 

Eut  them  into  boiling  water,  with  a  handful  of  salt,  and 
st  them  boil  very  fast  that  diey  may  be  firmer.  When 
they  are  done,  drain  them,  and  serve  them  on  a  cloth  with 
green  fennel  all  round.  For  the  sauce,  blanch  some  fen- 
nel in  salt  and  water.  When  it  is  quite  soft  drain^  chop, 
and  mix  it  with  the  melted  butter.  Gooseberries  are  also 
used  for  the  sauce.  Blanch  them,  when  soft  lay  them  in 
a  hair  sieve  to  drain.  Squeeze  them  with  a  wooden 
spoon,  and  strain  them  through  a  hair  sieve.  Throw  the 
jnioe  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  Uttle  sugar  and  butter,  and 
when  hot,  send  up  the  sauce  in  a  boat 
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6G7.    Fillets  o/Mucierd  i  la  5fir.  Menhntie. 

Take  the  fillets  of  three  mackerel,  oat  each  fiflut  icrtb  two* 
Pare  them  equally,  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ; 
then  take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  beat  them  well,  and  rub 
the  fillets  over  with  the  brush :  dip  them  first  into  crumbs 
of  bread,  next  into  clarified  butter,  and  then  mtki  crumBi 
of  bread  again.  Broil  them  of  a  fine  colour,  and  serve  them 
up  miroton  way,  with  a  white  sharp  sauce  in  the  middle. 
—(See  Mardchale,  No.  103,  or  MaUre  d'Hdtel,  Jfo.  Jl  •) 

608.     FlUets  of  Mackerel  sautes  H  la  Mlaitre  dTHotd — 

{Fried  with  Steward! s.  Sauee,)^ 

Take  the  fillets  of  three  mackerel,  cat  tSem  m  two,  put 
them  in  a  stewpan  with  some  melted  batter,  salt,  and  pep- 
per. At  dinner  time  sautez  them  on  both  sidies.  When 
they  are  done,  drain,  take  off  the  blue  skin ;  dish,  and 
cover  them  with  the  sauce  No.  31  (Steward's  sauce). 

609.    Fillets  of  Mackerel  witk  Ravigotte. 

Sautez  them  the  same  as  in  the  preceding.  For  revigottft 
cream  see  No.  590. 

610.     Timballe  of  soft  Roes  of  Mackerel,   Lord  Sef- 

ton's  luaj/tr 


Take  the  soft  roes  of  four  large  mackerel.  Do  not 
the  fish,  for  the  roes  would  then  turn  black  and  soft.  Pot 
the  roes  in  melted  butter,  without  any  salt ;  cover  them 
with  the  butter,  and  either  bake  them  in  the  oven,  or  let 
them  sweat  on  a  stove.  Take  care  not  to  break  them. 
When  they  are  done,  lay  them  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
to  drain  :  dust  a  little  salt  over  them,  and  cut  them  into 
small  dice  as  neatly  as  possible.  Put  these  into  petUft 
p&tes,  which  keep  hot,  and  make  the  following  sauce^ 
which  is  to  be  put  aflerwards  into  the  p^t^s. 

Take  two  spoonsful  of  bechamel  (Na  36)^  add  a;  small 
bit  of  butter  with  pepper  and  salt.  Refine  this  sauce  widi^ 
some  thick  cream.      Keep  it  hot,  fill  the  p&t^s  in  which 
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the  soft  rtm»  are,  but  mind  tfiat  it  iw  liqoid!  eiMh:^  to 
penetrate  the  roesk  Above  all,  send  up  quite  hot  This 
entrfo  is  moch  esteemed  by  the  daintiest  epicures^ 

If  you  have  a  grand  dinner,  four  mackerel  witf  make 
two  dishes  without  any  connoisseur  having  oecasion  to 
find  fault,  as  they  will  both  differ  in  flavour  as  well  as  in 
form  and  appearance. 

Observe,  that  you  give  the  sofl  roes  for  p&tes»  and  the 
fillets  for  a  dish  of  fillets  of  mackereL 

61 1.    Sofl  Roes  of  Mackerel  in  Cases. 

Take  six  very  fresh  soft-roed  mackerel.  Brail  them  till 
well  done,  then  take  the  roes  from  them,  and  put  them 
into  small  cases,  with  pareley  chopped  fine,  a  little  rasped 
crust  of  bread,  salt,  pepper,  and  a  little  butter ;  thea  put 
them  into  the  oven  ;  when  they  are  very  hot,  send  them 
to  table  with  a  drop  of  white  ^arp  sauce,  and  the  juice 
of  a  lemon.  This  will  only  make  a  small  dish,  but  when 
you  want  to  make  it  larger,  put  more  soft  roes,  and  use 
the  mackarel  for  fillets  as  a  fish  dish. 


SEA-D£A60N, 

Sea-Dragon  is  a  fish  seldom  eaten  in  England,  although 
in  France  it  is  frequently  sent  up  to  table.  Towards  the 
giUs  there  is  a  most  venomous  bone.  In  France  it  is 
broiled,  and  served  up  with  a  butter  of  anchovies,  a 
maltre  d'hotel,  or  a  proven^ale. 

ANCHOVUS* 

Anchovy  is  a  salt  fish  of  great  utility,  and  is  frequently 
used  in  cookery.  Essence  of  anchovies  is  a  thing  which 
a  skilful  cook  must  use  with  great  care,  as  it  is  not  always 
made  with  the  fish  only,  but  ako  with  the  brine  of  it» 
which  makes  it  very  unwholesome.  Make  butter  of  anr 
chovies  yourself,  in  the  following  manner : 

Anchovu  Butter. — For  a  dozen  of  anchovies,  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter  will  do.  First  wash  the  ancho* 
ides,  so  that  no  slime  whatever  may  remain.    Takeckff  the 
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bones  and  fins.  Pound  the  meat  with  the  butter.  When 
well  pounded,  rub  the  whole  through  a  hair  sieve,  and 
secure  it  in  a  gallipot  well  covered.  Use  butter  of  ancho- 
vies when  wanted,  for  salads,  fish  sauce,  &c. ;  anchovies 
are  very  seldom  used  with  meat. 

SUELTS. 

Smelts  are  generally  fried.  After  they  have  been  cleaned 
and  emptied  wipe  them  very  dry,  and  dip  them  into  an 
omelet  of  two  eggs,  and  into  crumbs  of  bread  mixed 
with  flour.  Fry  ihem  of  a  fine  colour,  and  send  them  up 
with  fried  parsley  round  them. 

SKATE. 

612.     Skate  with  Caper  Sauce^  French  fashion*. 

Stew  the  skate  in  a  vessel  with  water,  vinegar,  salt,  pep- 
per, a  sliced  onion,  parsley,  green  onions,  bay-leaves,  and 
thyme.  When  it  is  done,  pick  it  neatly,  and  remove  it 
into  another  clean  vessel ;  pour  over  it  some  of  the  liquor 
in  which  it  has  been  boiling,  then  drain  it  and  send  it  up 
to  table,  either  entire  or  in  pieces,  with  caper  sauce;  or  in 
hearts,  covered  with  the  same  sauce. 

613.     Skate  au  Beurre  noir — (with  Black  Butter.) 

Fry  some  parsley  very  green.  Dish  the  skate  according 
to  your  fancy.  For  a  first-course  dish  you  must  either 
cut  it  into  the  shape  of  kites,  or  rounds.  Put  the  fried 
parsley  in  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  the  butter  under  the 
fish. 

614.    Skate  plain  Boiled. 

Take  off  the  skin.  Boil  it  in  salt  and  water,  and  send  it 
up  on  a  clean  cloth,  with  shrimp  sauce,  or  any  other  sauce 
in  a  boat. 

♦  It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that  in  France,  where  the  fish  is 
not  so  fresh  as  m  this  country,  one  is  obliged  to  season  this  pre* 
jMration  more  highly,  to  overcome  the  stench  of  the  skate. 
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615.     Small  Skates  Fried. 

When  the  skates  are  very  small,  pickle  them  in  vinegar, 
salt,  pepper,  a  sliced  onion,  some  parsley,  and  lemon- 
juice  for  about  an  hour.  Next  drain  them  and  dip  them 
into  an  omelet,  and  then  into  flour.  Then  fry  them  in 
hot  dripping,  and  send  them  up  either  with  or  without 
sauce.  This  fish  is  very  seldom  used  for  first-course 
dishes  in  England  :  when  it  is  boiled  with  marinade,  the 
skin  must  remain  while  boiling,  otherwise  the  colour  of 
the  marinade  will  dye  the  fish:  take  off  the  skin  after  it  is 
done,  and  dress  it  in  the  dish  immediately. 

FLOUNDERS. 

616.   Miroton  of  Flounders  a  Vltalienne — (JFith  Italian 

Sauce.) 

Cut  each  flounder  in  two,  and  take  out  all  the  small 
bones.  Butter  a  dish,  and  dish  the  flounders  in  the  miro- 
ton way ;  dust  them  over  with  salt,  pepper,  grated  nutmeg, 
chopped  mushrooms,  parsley,  green  onions,  and  raspings 
of  bread ;  to  which  add  a  little  butter.  Then  bake  them. 
When  they  are  done,  drain  the  butter,  and  send  them  up 
with  an  Italienne  (No.  23),  or  caper  sauce;  add  a  little 
essence  of  anchovies  and  lemon -juice.  This  fish,  as  well 
as  plaice,  is  seldom  used  for  first-course  dishes  in  England. 
When  you  give  them  as  fish,  they  are  to  be  dressed  the 
same  as  soles^  either  fried  or  boiled. 

PLAICE. 

See  Flounders.     Plaice  can  only  be  fried,  or  dressed  mi-  * 
roton  way,  as  above. 


Observation  relative  to  all  sorts  of  Fish  Sauces. 
Fish  sauces  should  always  be  thick  enough  to  adhere  to 
the  fish.     When  the  sauce  is  too  liquid  it  is  abominable ; 
of  the  two,  the  thick  is  preferable,  as  it  can  be  made  thinner 
at  table,  by  adding  some  of  the  cruet  sauces. 

o 
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.SHELL  FISH.— LOBSTER,  MUSSELS,  CRABS. 

OYSTERS. 


LOBSTER. 


Lobsters  are  boiled  Iq  the  same  manner  as  crawfish,  but 
they  would  have  a  better  flavour  if  sea-water  could  be  had 
to  boil  them  in.  Several  ragotlts  are  made  of  lobsters. 
Pies  for  first-course  dishes;  salads  for  second-course 
dishes;  fish  sauce,  and  minces  in  the  shell,  &c.  You 
must  pay  attention  to  the  proper  time  required  for  boiling 
a  lobster,  if  you  boil  it  too  long,  the  flesh  becomes 
thready  and  disagreeable ;  and  if  not  done  enough,  the 
spawn  is  not  red  through  :  this  must  be  obviated  by  great 
attention. 

€17.      Small  Timballes  of  Lobster  with  VehuU  Sauce. 

Cut,  according  to  their  size,  the  white  flesh  of  one  or  two 
lobsters  into  small  dice;  put  them  into  a  sauce  similar  to 
that  of  p&tes  of  fillets  of  soles,  and  serve  them  up  quite 
hot.  The  spawn  will  serve  for  fish  sauce,  or  for  any  other 
use  ;  as  quenelles,  or  salads,  &c.  &c. 

618.    Scollops  of  Lobster  in  the  Shells 

This  is  a  second -course  dish.  Take  one  or  two  lobsters, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  dish,  or  the  number  of  people 
you  have  to  dinner.  Cut  the  lobster  in  two  without  break- 
ing the  shell.  Clean  the  inside  of  the  shell,  cut  the  meat 
of  the  lobsters  into  small  dice,  and  preserve  the  kind  of 
farce  that  is  inside.  Then  take  one  or  two  spoonsful  of 
veloute  (No.  21),  a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  little  salt  and 
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Cayeant  pepper,  and  keep  stirring  the  whole  over  the  fire. 
When  it  is  quite  hot,  throw  the  meat  and  the  kind  of  farce 
that  you  found  in  the  lobster  into  the  sauce,  and  lay  the 
whole  in  the  shells.  Level  with  your  knife  and  strew  over 
crumbs  of  bread  twice,  and  keep  basting  with  a  little 
melted  butter.  Give  it  a  colour  with  the  salamander,  and 
keep  the  scollops  very  hot.  Never  let  it  colour  in  the 
oven,  as  it  would  then  taste  too  strong. 

619.  Lobster  Saace. 
See  No.   58,  page  26. 

620.  Lobster  Salad. 

See  Salad  of  Fillets  of  Soles  (No.  5%),  and  mayo- 
naise  (No.  61)  ;  the  sauce  is  to  be  found  among  the  other 
sauces.  The  shape  you  give  to  the  salad  depends  on  the 
form  of  the  dish  you  use.  Jelly  of  meat  is  not  properly 
used  for  salads  offish,  unless  it  is  as  an  ornament.  Roots 
and  vegetables  are  more  appropriate ;  and  the  salad 
sauce  only,  or  the  Montpelier  butter  (see  No.  596^. 
Lobster  may  be  dressed  also  without  any  sauce :  merely 
break  the  shell,  and  give  an  agreeable  shape  to  the  dish  by 
putting  the  body  in  the  middle,  the  tail  cut  in  two  on  each 
aide,  and  the  claws  at  the  ends.  The  flesh  of  this  fish  is 
very  firm,  and  can  be  used  in  cookery  for  petits  pfit^s  of 
all  kinds. 

MUSSELS. 

621.     MxjLSsels  with  Parsley. 

Wash  the  muscles ;  be  particular  in  taking  off  allj  the 
threads  that  are  found  about  the  joint  of  the  shell,  and  be 
cautious  of  the  small  cmbs,  as  they  are  very  dangerous 
eating.  Put  the  mussels  into  a  stewpan  over  a  brisk  fire, 
and  keep  them  covered  that  they  may  be  done  equally. 
When  they  are  done,  take  off  one  of  the  shells,  dip  the 
mussel  into  the  liquor  that  has  issued  from  them,  in  order 
to  wash  off  the  sand.    When  they  have  all  been  picked^ 
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let  the  liquor  stand,  drain  it,  pour  it  into  a  clean  vessel, 
and  then  make  the  following  sauces: — 

Put  a  small  lump  of  butter  with  a  spoonful  of  flour  into 
a  stewpan,  and  make  a  little  white  roux,  to  prevent  the 
flour  getting  brown ;  moisten  with  the  above-mentioned 
liquor,  add  a  small  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions, 
and  stew  them  for  half  an  hour.  Then  take  the  bunch 
out,  and  replace  it  with  a  little  parsley  chopped  very  fine. 
Next  take  the  yolks  of  two  or  four  eggs,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  mussels,  to  thicken  the  sauce,  which  season 
well,  but  be  rather  sparing  of  salt.  Mix  the  mussels 
with  the  sauce ;  let  them  be  just  hot  through,  and  squeeze 
the  juice  of  a  lemon  into  the  sauce,  which  must  be  thick, 
in  order  to  adhere  to  the  mussels.  It  is  dangerous  to  eat 
them  in  the  Dog-days. 

CRABS 

Are  prepared  and  cooked  in  the  same  manner  as  lobsters, 
but  are  eaten  with  oil  and  vinegar,  after  having  arranged 
the  meat  in  fillets,  and  the  small  claws  all  round. 

OYSTERS. 

622.     Scollops  of  Oysters. 

The  English  green  oysters  are  the  best  that  are  known. 
After  having  opened  them,  boil  them  in  their  own  liquor, 
but  do  not  let  them  be  too  much  done.  Next  beard  them 
and  return  them  into  the  liquor,  out  of  which  you  take 
them  with  a  bored  ladle.  Let  the  liquor  stand,  and  drain  it 
from  the  sand.  Make  a  little  white  roux  (No.  14),  moisten 
with  the  liquor,  and  when  the  sauce  is  pretty  thick,  add  a 
spoonful  or  two  of  cream,  and  a  spoonful  of  bechamel 
{No.  3G) ;  put  the  oysters  into  this  sauce,  and  season  them 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Then  put  them  into  the  shell  used 
for  scolloping,  strew  them  over  twice  with  butter  and 
crumbs  of  bread ;  give  them  a  good  colour  with  the  sala- 
mander, and  serve  them  up  very  hot  with  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  You  may  grate  a  little  nutmeg  over  them  if  you 
think  proper ;  but  never  omit  parsley  chopped  very  fine. 
Some  people  add  mushrooms,  which  are  no  improvement. 
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623.     SmaU  Oyster  Patties  Lord  Sefton^s  way. 

Pick  out  the  smallest  oysters  you  can  find,  and  boil  and 
beard  them  as  in  the  last.  Make  the  sauce  also  in  the  same 
manner,  only  add  to  it  a  little  cavice  and  butter,  and  a 
little  pepper  and  salt.  Have  about  two  dozen  of  small 
patties  ready  ;  fill  them  with  oysters  and  as  much  sauce 
as  they  will  hold ;  have  also  some  crumbs  of  bread  fried 
of  a  fine  colour,  strew  some  over  the  small  pies,  which 
dish  en  buisson.  Serve  them  up  very  hot.  This  addi- 
tion of  the  fried  crumbs  of  bread  gives  a  very  pleasant 
taste. 

624.     Small  Patties — (French  way.) 

After  having  boiled  the  oysters,  beard  them,  and  cut  them 
into  dice.  Have  some  mushrooms  also  cut  into  dice^ 
ipi^hich  you  fry  in  a  little  butter  dusted  over  with  flour. 
Moisten  with  some  of  the  liquor  of  the  oysters,  one  or 
two  spoonsful  of  consomme  (stock-broth,  No.  2),  two 
spoonsful  of  cream,  and  let  it  reduce.  Add  a  small  bit 
of  butter ;  season  well  with  salt  and  Cayenne  pepper ; 
throw  the  oysters  into  the  sauce,  and  fill  the  patties, 
which  must  be  in  dariole  (custard)  moulds,  otherwise 
called  timbals. 

625.     Oyster  Sauce.     (See  No.  99,  page  41.) 

If  you  should  be  in  a  hurry,  mark  in  a  stewpan,  a  good 
lump  of  butter,  a  spoonful  or  two  of  flour,  moisten  with 
the  liquor  of  the  oysters,  and  put  the  sauce  on  the  fire, 
but  do  not  let  it  boil.  When  it  is  thick,  throw  in  the 
oysters,  with  a  spoonful  of  essence  of  anchovies,  a  little 
cavice,  a  spoonful  of  thick  cream,  and  serve  up. 

626.     Oyster  Sauce  for  Entries  *. 

After  having  stewed  the  oysters  as  above,  make  a  white 
roux  (No.  14),  into  which  put  a  few  small  onions,  mush- 
rooms, a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions.  Moisten  with 

♦  Such  as  fowl,  turkey,  chicken,  &c. 
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some  of  the  liquor,  and  a  few  spoonsM  of  stock-broth 
(No.  2),  which  reduce  over  a  large  fire.  Then  add  a  pint 
of  cream ;  season  well :  keep  the  sauce  pretty  thick,  strain 
it  through  a  tammy,  put  in  the  oysters  whole,  and  use  it 
with  sucn  articles  as  require  oyster  sauce ;  the  only  thing 
to  be  observed  is,  that,  when  it  is  for  fish,  you  must  use 
essence  of  anchovies, 

627.    Attelets  of  Oysters. 

His  dish,  which  is  no  great  favourite,  has  found  its  way 
into  this  work,  on  account  of  its  being  occasionally  called 
for.  Stew  the  oysters  as  above.  Have  a  sauce  for  atte- 
lets (see  below),  moisten  with  some  of  the  Uquor,  and 
let  it  stand  to  cool.  Then  skewer  the  oysters  according 
to  the  size  of  your  dish,  and  with  your  Knife  spread  the 
sauce  all  round.  Throw  crumbs  of  bread  over  the  oysters ; 
next  dip  them  into  an  omelette,  and  then  into  crumbs 
again.  Fry  them  of  a  fine  brown,  and  serve  them  up 
without  any  sauce;  if  any,  the  sauce  made  with  the 
oyster  is  the  best. 

The  sauce  for  attelets  is  made  as  follows :  fry  some 
herbs  (as  parsley,  shalots,  mushrooms)  in  a  little  butter,  put 
to  them  a  spoonful  of  flour,  moisten  with  the  liquor  of  the 
oysters,  season  well,  reduce  the  sauce,  then  thicken  it 
with  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  pour  it  over  the  oysters. 
Let  the  whole  stand  till  cold,  and  then  make  the  attelets 
in  the  same  way  as  other  attelets ;  the  sauce  must  be  only 
bechamel  (No.  36),  with  the  taste  of  oysters:  do  nc^ 
omit  the  seasoning,  salt,  pepper,  &c. 
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EGGS. 


Eggs  are  indispensable  in  cookery.  They  are  used  for  a 
prodigious  number  of  first  and  second  course  dishes  and 
sauces.  Eggs  are  the  original  of  all  pastry,  as  well  as  of 
creams.  The  author  will  proceed  to  shew  the  manner  ia 
which  they  may  be  used,  either  for  first  or  second  courses. 
You  should,  however,  be  particular  in  the  use  of  them— a 
single  bad  one  will  spoil  a  very  large  dish,  and  when  you 
make  biscuit,  thickening,  poached  eggs,  &c.,  &c.,  you 
should  break  them,  and  smell  them  one  afler  the  other : 
when  you  remove  the  yolk  from  the  white,  you  should 
have  a  small  basin  to  break  them  in  separately. 

628.     Omelette  Moelleuse — (^Marrow  Omelet) 

Break  eight  eggs  into  an  earthen  pan  with  a  little  pepper 
and  salt,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  melt  the 
salt.  Beat  the  eggs  well ;  then  throw  an  ounce  and  a  half 
of  fresh  butter  into  a  frying-pan,  and  melt  it  over  a  brisk 
fire:  pour  the  eggs  into  the  pan,  which  is  not  to  be  kept 
too  close  to  the  fire.  Keep  turning  continually,  but  never 
let  the  middle  part  of  it  be  over  the  fire,  for  it  is  always 
rather  too  hot.  Gather  all  the  border  together,  and  roll 
the  omelet  before  it  gets  too  much  done.  Tlie  middle 
part  must  always  be  kept  mellow.  Roll  it  equally  with 
your  knife  before  you  dish  it,  and  take  care  not  to  let  the 
pan  soil  the  dish,  m  turning  the  cnnelet  into  it 

629.     Omelet  with  fine  Herb$. 

The  same  preparation  as  the  last,  with  the  addition  only 
of  a  little  parsley  chopped  very  fine.  Some  people  mix 
a  few  chopped  shalots  Ukewise,  which  may  be  done  if 
approved  of. 
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630*     Small  Omelets  with  Ham, 

Make  these  omelets  as  before.  If  you  have  some  ham 
firhich  has  served  as  a  remove,  mince  about  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  it,  which  throw  into  a  little  very  thick  Es- 
pagnole  (No.  17).  Then  make  small  omelettes  of  about 
two  eggs  each.  Before  you  roll  them,  put  in  a  spoonful 
of  the  minced  ham.  You  may  make  four  or  six,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  dish.  Take  care  not  to  put  too 
much  salt ;  and  if  the  ham  is  briny,  do  not  put  any  salt 
at  all.  You  may  put  four  or  five  omelettes  to  one  dish. 
(This  is  a  second-course  dish.) 

631.     Small  Chnelets^  with  Sorrel. 

Make  small  omelets  as  before.  Have  some  sorrel  ready 
stewed,  which  put  on  each  of  the  omelets  before  you  roll 
them,  the  same  as  above  with  ham.  Give  them  a  pleasing 
shape  and  colour.     The  same  number  as  above. 

632.     Omelet,  with  Kidney  of  Veal, 

If  you  have  remaining  the  kidney  of  a  roasted  loin  of 
veal,  chop  it,  and  put  it  in  an  omelet,  prepared  as  in 
No.  628.  Make  it  mellow,  and  season  it  properly  with 
salt. 

633.     Small  Omelets  with  Sweetmeats, 

Make  small  omelets  as  above.  Let  them  be  done  pro- 
perly. Put  in  the  sweetmeats  before  you  roll  the  omelets, 
and  lay  them  on  the  cover  of  a  stewpan.  When  they  are 
all  made,  sprinkle  over  them  a  little  finely  powdered 
sugar,  and  then  use  the  salamander  to  glaze  them  of  a 
fine  colour.  Omelets  are  always  second-course  dishes^ 
called  entremets.  The  only  sweetmeat  used  in  these 
dishes,  is  currant  jelly^  or  apricot  marmalade. 

634.     Fried  Eggs. 

Break  some  fresh  eggs  into  a  dish,  without  damaging  the 
yolks,  and  powder  over  them  a  little  pepper  and  salt.  Then 
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fry  some  butter ;  a  quarter  of  a  pound  will  do  for  a  do^ei^ 
of  eggs.  When  the  butter  is  completely  fried,  pour  it  owex 
the  eggs,  and  then  put  them  into  the  frying-pan,  which 
keep  at  a  little  distance  from  the  fire,  for  fear  the  eggs 
should  stick.  When  they  are  done  at  the  bottom,  use 
the  salamander  for  the  top,  till  they  turn  white.  Then 
dish  without  breaking  them,  and  pour  over  them  a  little 
vinegar. 

635.    Eggs  au  Miroir. 

Butter  the  dish  in  which  you  are  to  send  up  the  eggs, 
break  eight  of  them,  but  mind  that  they  are  fresh;  season 
with  pepper  and  salt :  then  cut  small  pieces  of  butter  over 
the  eggs,  and  use  the  salamander,  and  a  small  fire  under^ 
till  they  are  quite  white.  They  must  not  be  too  much 
done. 

636.     Poached  Eggs, 

Boil  some  water  with  a  little  vinegar.  Take  some 
fresh  eggs,  and  break  the  point  of  the  shell  with  you?- 
knife,  that  the  egg  may  drop  into  the  water  without 
breaking.  Turn  with  the  shell  to  gather  all  the  white 
round  the  yolk.  Never  poach  more  than  four  at  a  time. 
As  soon  as  they  are  done,  take  them  out,  one  at  a  time, 
and  throw  them  into  cold  water.  When  you  have 
poached  the  number  you  want,  pare  them  well.  Then 
with  yonr  finger  rub  them  gently  over  in  the  water,  that 
they  may  bcj  very  neat  and  white.  They  must  be 
very  soft.  These  serve  for  a  great  number  of  first  and 
second  course  dishes.  They  may  be  served  with  sorrel, 
spinach,  veal  gravy,  clarified  gravy,  &c.,  &c. 

637.     Poached  Eggs  Fried. 

You  must  have  a  saute-pan  made  on  purpose  for  this 
dish,  with  little  round  holes  in  it,  to  fry  the  eggs  in  boil- 
ing oil.  They  fry  better  and  are  drier,  when  you  use  oil 
instead  of  butter.     Fry  them  soft,  but  of  a  very  brown 
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isotottr,  and  before  yott  send  them  up,  powder  a  little  stb 
eyer^  and  glaze  them. 

638.    Eggs  a  la  Tripe — (in  Tripe  numnet.) 

Make  a  little  thickening  (No.  15),  with  flour  and  butter; 
fry  a  few  chopped  onions  in  the  same  stewpan  before  the 
roux  is  made  brown.  Moisten  with  some  good  boiling 
milk,  pepper,  and  salt.  Let  the  flour  and  onions  be  well 
done,  and  keep  the  sauce  rather  thick.  Next  have  ten 
eggs  boiled  hard,  cut  them  in  quarters  or- in  round  slices, 
fmd  put  them  into  the  sauce.  Stir  gently,  thai  the  yolk 
may  not  separate  from  the  white,  and  serve  up. 

639.    Eggs  d  la  Mattre  d!H6tel — {Steward^s  way.) 

Make  a  little  white  roux  as  above.  Moisten  with  some 
good  boiling  milk,  pepper  and  salt :  let  these  stew  for 
half  an  hour.  Throw  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh 
butter  into  the  sauce,  with  a  little  parsley  chopped  very 
fine.  Cut  the  eggs  into  the  sauce,  and  send  up  to  table 
quite  hot.    Add  die  juice  of  a  lemon. 

640.    Eggs  d  VAurore — {Aurora^ s.) 

Cut  a  dozen  of  hard  eggs  in  two ;  take  the  yolks  from 
them,  which  strain  through  a  hair  sieve,  then  make  a 
sauce  as  follows :  mark,  in  a  stewpan,  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  butter,  half  a  spoonful  ot  flour,  with  pepper 
and  salt,  a  little  nutmeg,  and  half  a  pint  of  cream.  Then 
stew  this  sauce  till  thick,  but  do  not  let  it  boil.  Chop 
half  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  and  throw  them  into  the 
sauce.  Next  dish  the  whites,  pour  the  yolks  over  them 
equally,  baste  them  with  a  little  butter,  and  use  the  sala- 
mander.    Then  serve  up. 

541.    Eggs  in  surprise. 

Cut  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  eggs  (boiled  hard)  in  two. 
Take  all  the  yolks  and  pound  them  in  a  mortar,  with  a 
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quarter,  or,  if  you  choose,  with  half  a  pound  of  batter, 
with  which  mix  a  Uttie  cream,  pepper,  salt,  and  grated 
nutmeg.  When  you  have  pounded  about  half  an  hoiu; 
add  two  raw  eggs  to  thicken  the  farce  (forcemeat)* 
Then  pare  out  the  inside  of  the  whites,  and  fill  one-half 
of  them  again  with  the  farce.  Next  mix  some  chopped 
parsley  with  part  of  the  farce,  and  fill  the  other  half  of 
the  eggs.  Erect  a  little  dome  in  the  centre  of  the  dish 
with  some  of  the  farce,  and  trim  it  all  round  with  the 
ttuffied  eggs ;  contrive  to  give  them  a  pleasing  appear- 
ance. Next  put  them  into  an  oven  for  ten  minutes,  and 
send  them  up  quite  hot.  In  paring  the  inside  of  the 
whites,  you  must  leave  only  jost  enough  to  keep  in  the 
iarce. 

642.     Croquettes  of  Eggs. 

Cut  the  white  of  a  dozen  and  a  half  of  eggs  (boiled  hard) 
into  small  dice.  Strain  the  yolks  of  six  eggs  through  a 
hair  sieve.  Cut  a  couple  of  onions  into  dice,  sweat  tnem 
white  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  then  put  a  spoon- 
ful of  flour  to  fry ;  moisten  with  boiling  milk,  and  season 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Next  throw  both  the  whites  and 
yolks  into  the  sauce.  Let  them  cool,  and  cover  them 
with  crumbs  of  bread,  as  you  do  all  other  croquettes.  If 
you  were  to  put  in  all  the  yolks,  the  croquettes  would 
get  too  dry ;  the  remaining  yolks  may  be  used  for  salads, 
&c.  Season  of  a  good  taste,  and  put  fried  parsley  in 
the  middle. 

643.  AndouiUes  of  Eggs— (Hog's  Puddings  of  Eggs.) 

Cut  the  whites  of  eggs  boiled  hard  into  fillets  as  long  as 
you  can  make  them  ;  cut  a  few  truffles,  onions,  and 
mushrooms  the  same,  sweat  the  whole,  except  the  Cjggs, 
in  a  little  butter.  When  done,  put  the  ingredients  in  a 
hair  sieve  to  drain  the  butter.  Next  make  a  cream  sauce 
(see  No.  590),  which  must  be  rather  thick ;  mix  the  Uquor 
in  which  the  truffles,  &c.,  have  been  sweated  with  the 
sauce,  and  set  them  boiling.  When  it  is  thick  enough, 
put  the  fillets  of  eggs  into  it,  and  let  it  cool  over  ice*  Make 
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two  boudins,  which  you  dip  into  an  omelet,  as  you  do  the 
queen^s  puddings  (No.  342).  Fry  them  and  send  them 
up  with  fried  parsley  between  the  boudins.  AH  the 
preceding  dishes,  from  No.  634  to  this  last,  are  first- 
course  dishes. 


644.    Eggs  a  la  Neige — (in  the  manner  of  Snow.^ 

Beat  some  whites  of  eggs,  which  boil  in  milk,  with  a  little 
salt.  Cut  them  all  of  a  size  with  a  spoon,  and  drain 
them.  Then  boil  a  pint  of  cream.  When  it  boils,  throw 
in  the  thin  outside  peel  of  half  a  lemon,  a  little  sugar, 
and  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt ;  let  the  lemon  steep. 
Then  beat  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  .with  tlie  cream,  and  let 
it  thicken  on  the  fire.  When  the  cream  is  thick  enough, 
strain  it  through  a  tammy,  and  mask  the  eggs  a  la  neige 
with  this  sauce.  Another  time,  instead  of  lemon  use 
rose  leaves,  or  almond  laurel ;  although  in  England  the 
latter  is  considered  poisonous,  a  small  quantity  is  never 
injurious. 

645.     Les  Cocottes, 

Put  a  little  fresh  butter  at  the  bottom  of  small  China 
cups,  called  cocottes.  Break  a  fine  new-laid  egg  over 
the  butter,  with  a  little  salt  and  some  coarse  pepper. 
Lay  these  over  some  red-hot  ashes,  and  then  use  the 
salamander  till  the  eggs  are  done  soft. 

646.    Eggs  brouilles. 

There  are  various  sorts  of  eggs  brouilles,  namely, — with 
mushrooms,  with  stalks  of  artichokes,  with  truffles,  with 
cucumbers,  with  verjuice,  with  broth,  and  with  asparagus 
heads,  which  are  made  as  follows : — 

Break  eight  eggs  into  a  clean  stewpan  with  two  ounces 
of  butter,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper ;  beat  the  eggs  till 
the  whites  and  yolks  are  well  blended.  Then  put  the 
stewpan  on  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  constantly  stirring  with 
a  wooden  spoon;  mind  that  the  eg^s  brouilles  are  never 
to  be  grumous  or  clotted.     A  spoonful  of  broth  or  sauce 
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makes  them  more  delicate,  and  add  whatever  you  intend 
to  put  in  it^  from  the  various  names  above. 

647.     Eggs  and  Bacon. 

This  may  appear  a  common  and  vulgar  dish.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  very  palatable,  and  well  calculated  for  the  keen 
appetites  generated  by  shooting  or  the  chase.  Prepare  it 
as  follows: — Break  with  great  care  the  number  of  eggs  you 
intend  to  fry,  (more  than  ten  or  twelve  will  never  fry  well,) 
without  injuring  the  volks ;  fry  the  butter  till  it  becomes 
very  hot,  and  throw  the  eggs  gently  in  the  pan  ;  fry  them 
very  well,  but  do  not  let  them  be  too  much  ddne ;  add 
some  salt  and  pepper,  and  with  the  salamander  slip  the 
eggs  dexterously  on  a  dish ;  fry  some  bacon  separately, 
and  put  it  round  the  eggs.     Ser\'e  very  hot. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

ENTREMETS,  OR  SECOND  COURSE  DISHES,  OP  VE- 
GETABLES—CARDONS,  SPINACH,  ENDIVE,  CAULI- 
FLOWER, SALSIFIS,  ARTICHOKES,  FRENCH  BEANS, 

.  WHITE  BEANS,  ASPARAGUS,  &c.  &e.  && 


Oeneral  Remark  on  VegetcMet. 

Although  the  various  sorts  of  vegetables  are  so  nu- 
merous, the  cook  is  not  un  frequently  left  with  a  scarcity 
of  dishes  for  the  second  course,  as  most  of  the  better  sort 
make  their  appearance  at  the  same  time  of  the  year. 
Winter  is  a  season  of  peculiar  difficulty  for  second- 
course  dishes  of  vegetables,  as  the  nobility  of  this  country 
do  not  use  any  of  the  dry  floured  vegetables :  you  are 
therefore  left  with  only  cardons,  spinach,  salsifis,  brocoli, 
and  potatoes ;  and  in  this  short  list  of  vegetables  little 
variety  is  left  for  the  table,  except  in  the  different  ways 
of  dressing. 

CARDONS (thistle    HEADS.) 

648.     Cordons  a  VEspagnole — (with  Spanish  Sauce,) 

This  dish,  which  is  first  introduced  amongst  the  entremets 
of  vegetables,  requires  great  attention^  and  no  small  share 
of  skill  in  the  art  of  cookery.  It  is  not  much  relished  in 
England,  but  in  France  it  is  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion. It  is  always  one  of  those  selected  to  try  the  skill 
of  a  cook. 

Select  a  few  heads  of  cardous  all  very  white.  Cut 
each  leaf  into  slices  six  inches  long;  with  the  exception, 
however,  of  those  that  are  hollow,  which  are  tough  and 
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thready.  Beard  them  of  their  prickles,  and  blanch 
them,  by  putting  the  thickest  leaves  into  boiling  water. 
After  boiling  them  a  few  times,  put  in  the  leaves  of  the 
heart ;  turn  the  middle  stalks  into  large  olives,  and 
blanch  them  likewise.  Then  try  a  piece  in  cold  water, 
to  see  whether  the  slime  which  is  on  the  surface  will 
come  off  by  rubbing.  If  so,  take  them  off  the  fire  imme- 
diately, and  throw  them  into  cold  water,  as  they  are 
done  enough  ;  or  you  may  cool  the  boiling  water  by 
pouring  in  cold  water  till  you  are  able  to  bear  your  hand  in 
It,  to  rub  off  all  the  slime.  This  being  done,  wash  them 
clean,  and  throw  the  cardons  into  a  blanc  (see  No.  675)9 
boil  them  once  and  leave  them  in  the  blanc.  Whenever 
you  wish  to  use  them,  drain  a  sufficient  quantity.  Pare 
both  extremities,  and  mark  them  in  a  stewpan,  with  four 
spoonsful  of  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17),  and  four  spoonsful 
of  consomme,  a  little  salt,  and  a  little  sugar.  Let  them 
boil  over  a  sharp  fire,  that  they  may  not  be  done  too 
much;  and  be  sure  to  skim  off  all  the  fat.  Dish  them 
nicely.  Strain  the  sauce  through  a  tammy  before  you 
mask  them.  Send  them  up  to  table  quite  hot,  with  a 
cover  over  them,  to  prevent  their  getting  dry. 

The  cardons  mix  very  well  with  eggs,  and  when  you 
have  any  returned  from  table,  they  will  warm  up  again 
very  well,  if  you  are  particular  in  taking  them  off  to  put 
them  immediately  into  the  larder :  in  case  they  are  too 
much  done,  use  them  to  make  les  oeufs  brouilles,  poached 
eggs,  oeufs  carde,  esgs  carded  (see  Eggs),  which  you 
should  make  only  when  you  have  cardons  left  finom  the 
parlour.  This  is  a  capital  entremet,  and  may  be  selected 
as  one  of  the  finest  efforts  of  cookery. 


649.     Cardons  a  V Essence  with  Marrow. 

Proceed  as  above.  Take  a  few  pieces  of,  beef  marrow, 
all  of  a  size,  which  put  in  warm  water  to  draw  out  all 
the  blood.  When  thoroughly  disgorged,  blanch  and  stew 
them  in  water  with  a  little  salt  and  a  few  slices  of  lemon 
to  keep  them  white.    When  done,  drain  them  in  a  clean 
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towel,  and  put  them  iDto  the  essence,  which  is  some 
Espagnole,  No.  17,  reduced;  unless  you  have  some 
essence^  or  Espagnole,  as  mentioned  among  the  sauces. 
Drain  the  fat,  and  do  not  forget  to  put  a  little  sugar, 
which  is  requisite  in  all  dishes  of  cardons,  as  it  improves 
them  greatly,  cardons  being  not  unfrequently  bitter. 


650.     Cardons  with  Veloute  Sauce. 

The  same  preparation  as  in  the  two  preceding  articles. 
Take  some  out  of  the  blanc,  trim  and  stew  them  in  a 
little  consomme,  No.  2,  and  when  they  are  done,  drain 
and  sauce  them  with  some  veloute,  No.  21,  or  bechamel^ 
No.  36. 


651.     Cardons  with  White  Sauce. 

The  same  preparation  as  above,  only  sauce  with  French 
melted  butter,  No.  73. 


SPINACH. 

652.     Spinach  in  Consomme. 

Take  particular  care,  when  the  spinach  is  picked,  that  no 
stalks  or  weeds  are  left  amongst  it.  The  least  oversight 
may  cause  the  spinach  to  be  good  for  nothing,  in  spite  of 
whatever  trouble  you  may  take  in  cooking  it.  It  should 
be  washed  several  times  in  a  great  quantity  of  water. 
Then  boil  some  water  in  a  vessel  large  enough  for  the 
spinach  to  float  with  ease.  Put  a  great  deal  of  salt,  that 
it  may  preserve  its  green  colour,  and  press  it  down  fre- 
quently with  a  wooden  spoon,  that  it  may  be  done 
equally.  When  it  has  boiled  a  few  times,  try  whether  it 
can  be  squeezed  easily  between  your  two  fingers;  then, 
without  loss  of  time,  put  it  mto  a  cullender  to  drain  the 
water.  Next  throw  it  into  a  great  quantity  of  cold  water 
to  keep  it  green.     When  it  is  quite  cold,  make  it  into 
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balls  and  squeeze  it  well.  Then  spread  it  on  the  table 
with  your  knife,  to  ascertain  that  no  improper  substance 
is  left  among  it.  Chop  it  very  fine ;  put  a  good  piece 
of  butter  into  a  stewpan^  and  lay  the  spinach  over  tKe 
butter.  Let  it  dry  over  a  gentle  fire,  and  then  dredge  it 
with  a  spoonful  of  flour.  Moisten  with  a  few  spoonsful 
of  consomme,  No.  2,  and  let  it  stew  briskly,  that  it  may 
not  turn  yellow.  Make  it  rich  with  a  small  piece  of 
elaze.  If  you  intend  to  send  it  up  as  an  entree  with  a 
ham,  or  a  tongue,  &c.,  you  must  mix  a  few  spoonsful  of 
Spanish  sauce,  No.  17,  and  let  it  be  well  seasoned. 
Some  people  like  nutmeg;  in  that  case  you  may  grate 
a  little  into  it.  Spinach  Qius  prepared  may  be  used  with 
a  fricandeau,  sweetbreads  of  veal,  and  breasts  of  veal  or 
of  mutton. 

653.     Spinach  with  Cream. 

Blanch  and  prepare  it  as  above,  only  use  cream  in- 
stead of  broth.  Boil  the  cream  before  you  throw  it  over 
the  spinach.  If  it  should  curdle,  the  cream  only  is  lost; 
whereas  otherwise  you  would  lose  the  spinach,  butter, 
and  all.  Spinach  with  cream  requires  a  little  sugar  and 
nutmeg.  It  is  needless  to  repeat  that  a  little  salt  is  also 
requisite,  as  there  can  be  no  good  seasoning  without  it. 
You  must  always  have  fried  toasts  of  bread  round  the 
spinach  when  you  send  it  up  to  table,  or  some  made  of 

})uff-paste  flourets;    but  mind  that  they  must  both  be 
resh  made. 

654.     Spinach  French  fashion. 

This  dish  in  Paris  is  called  &  T  Anglaise.  The  spinach  is 
to  be  blanched  as  in  the  last.  Squeeze  it  well,  and  pound 
it  in  a  mortar ;  then  mark  it  in  a  stewpan  with  a  little 
butter.  Leave  it  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  on  a 
Very  slow  fire  till  very  dry.  Next  throw  in  a  quarter  of  a 
{)Ound  of  very  fresh  butter,  with  salt,  and  grated  nut- 
meg. Work  the  spinach  well  till  it  is  thick,  but  take  care 
the  butter  does  not  turn  to  oil;  serve  very  hot. 
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655.     Crouatades  of  Spinach. 

This  dish  is  introduced  merely  for  variety's  sake.  Cat 
some  bread  into  hearts,  which  slit  all  roand.  Fry  them 
in  batter.  Arrange  the  hearts  in  the  form  of  a  rosette* 
Next  cut  a  round  of  bread,  which  sHt  in  the  same 
manner,  and  place  in  the  middle,  over  the  points 
of  the  hearts.  Fry  them  till  they  are  a  fine  brown 
colour,  then  cat  out  the  interior,  take  out  all  the 
crumb,  and  fill  the  space  left  with  spinach,  either  with 
cream  or  consomm^.  When  spinach  is  dressed  to  pat 
under  meat,  whether  fricandeau  or  sweetbread,  &c.,  it 
must  be  more  highly  seasoned  than  when  dressed  for 
entremets,  and  a  little  more  liquid,  as  it  is  like  sauce. 
Spinach  is  often  used  in  sweet  dishes  to  dye  the  almonds, 
or  make  the  green  colour  of  the  marbled  biscuit.  Pound 
in    the  mortar  some  of  the  spinach,  and  squeeze  the 

1'uice  out  of  it  by  pressing  it  through  a  towel ;  put  the 
iquor  in  a  small  stewpan,  and  place  the  stewpan  in  a 
hot-water  bath  to  poach.  When  the  green  is  settled  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stewpan,  drain  it  through  a  silk  sieve, 
and  use  it  for  almonds,  or  whatever  requires  green. 


ENDIVE. 


Endive  is  a  very  wholesome  vegetable,  but  you  take  off 
from  its  quality  by  adding  to  it  strong  seasoning,  by  which 
it  becomes  an  epicurean  sauce;  it  is  however  very 
strengthening,  and  of  easy  digestion. 

656.    Endive  with  Veal  Orceey. 

Wash  and  clean  twelve  heads  of  endive,  and  beware  of 
the  worms,  which  generally  are  found  in  the  heart.  After 
having  taken  off  all  the  green  part  of  the  leaves,  wash  the 
endive  again  in  two  or  tnree  di&rent  waters,  and  blanch 
them  to  take  off  the  bitter  taste.  Then  throw  them  into 
cold  water,  and  when  quite  cold,  squeeze  them  till  there 
is  no  water  left  in  them,  then  chop  them  very  fine.    Next 
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stew  them  in  a  quantity  of  gravy  saffident  to  cover  them 
entirely,  to  which  add  a  little  salt  and  a  very  small  lump 
of  sugar  to  qualify  the  bitter  tart  taste  of  the  endive. 
Ascertain  if  they  are  done  enough,  by  squeezing  a  bit  be« 
tween  two  fingers ;  if  very  tender,  they  are  done.  Then 
add  two  spoonsful  of  Spanish  sauce,  No.  17,  reduced^ 
and  use  them  either  for  entremets  under  poached  eggs, 
or  for  entrees,  such  as  minces  of  mutton,  muzettes  of 
mutton,  carbonades,  fricandeaux,  sweetbreads,  fillets  of 
fowl,  &c..  Sec.    (See  Nos.  206,  208,  &c.) 

657.    Endive  with  Velouti* 

The  same  preparation  as  above,  but  instead  of  gravy  use 
consomme,  and  in  lieu  of  Espagnole,  take  bechamel.  No. 36. 
Endive  must  always  be  stewed  either  in  broth,  gravy,  or 
consomme.  The  sauce  must  not  boil  when  you  pour  it 
over  the  endive,  especially  if  it  is  cream  sauce.  If  you 
wish  the  sauce  to  be  white,  add  some  thick  cream  to  it. 

658.    Endive  a  la  Franqaise — {French  way.) 

The  same  preparation  again  as  in  No.  656.  When  the 
endive  is  done  in  the  broth  as  above,  reduce  it  quite  dry ; 
put  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter»  a  little  ssiit, 
nutmeg,  and  pepper.  Mix  all  together,  and  serve  up 
very  hot. 

CAULIFLOWER. 

Cauliflowers  are  never  good  except  when  white  and  hard^ 
and  are  never  used  in  French  cookery  when  they  begin  to 
run  to  seed. 

659.     Cauliflowers  with  White  Sauce. 

After  having  torn  off  all  the  green  leaves*  open  the  cauli- 
flower to  remove  the  snails  or  other  insects,  which  are 
liable  to  creep  towards  the  heart  ¥or  this  poipose,  leave 
the  cauliflower  in  cold  water  for  an  hour.  Next  throw 
it  into  boihng  water,  with  a  little  salt  and  butten    Thi& 
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vegetable  being  very  tender,  is  soon  done.  If  you  wish 
to  boil  it  beforehand,  take  it  off  the  fire  when  only  half- 
done,  as  its  being  left  in  boiling  water  will  soon  finish  it. 
Drain  them  separately,  without  breaking  them ;  dish  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  large  cauliflower,  and  pour  the  sauce 
over  them. — (See  White  Sauce,  No.  73.) 

660.     Cauliflower  with  Velout^. 

The  same  preparation  as  above,  with  the  only  difference 
that  you  use  veloute  instead  of  sauce  blanche.  You 
make  the  veloute  by  putting  a  small  bit  of  butter  in  be- 
chamel (No.  36). 

661.     Cauliflowers  with  Parmesan  Cheese. 

Prepare  and  dish  the  cauliflowers  as  in  the  last.  Next 
mask  the  top  with  a  little  thick  bechamel  (No.  36),  pow- 
der some  rasped  Parmesan  cheese  over  them,  and  melt  a 
little  fresh  butter,  which  pour  gently  in  different  places. 
Then  strew  them  over  with  crumbs  of  bread  and  rasped 
cheese  again,  to  which  give  a  fine  colour  with  the  sala- 
mander. Wipe  the  border  of  the  dish,  mix  a  little  Par- 
mesan cheese  with  some  veloute  (No.  21),  and  a  little 
fresh  butter,  work  the  sauce,  season  it  well,  and  pour  it 
gently  all  round  the  cauliflower.  If  you  should  happen 
to  have  neither  bechamel  nor  any  other  sauce  ready,  a 
little  melted  butter,  with  some  glaze  in  it,  will  answer  the 
same  purpose ;  but  it  is  more  liable  to  turn  to  oil. 

662.     Cauliflower  with  Spanish  Sauce, 

The  same  preparation  again  as  in  No.  659.  When  the 
cauliflowers  are  done,  drain  them,  and  put  them  to  sim- 
mer a  little  in  a  stewpan  with  a  few  spoonsful  of  Espagnole 
(No.  17).  If  you  serve  them  in  a  silver  stewpan,  it  is  re- 
quisite that  the  cauliflower  should  be  boiled  m  the  same, 
as  they  would  break  if  you  attempted  to  shift  them  into 
another  vessel. 

Cauliflowers  intended  for  entrees  are  to  be  prepared  as 
in  No.  659,  and  they  always  look  whiter  if  boiled  before- 
hand. 
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8AL8IFIS. 


This  root,  i\hen  black,  we  call  salsifis,  or  goat's-beard  ;  if 
white,  it  goes  by  the  appellation  of  scorzonera.  This 
latter  is  by  no  means  so  tender  or  palatable  as  the  former; 
however,  both  are  prepared  and  dressed  in  the  same  man- 
ner. Scrape  them  gently,  so  as  to  strip  them  only  of  the 
outside  peel.  Then  cut  them  into  pieces  of  an  equal 
size,  about  four  inches,  and  throw  them  into  water  with 
a  little  vinegar,  or  lemon-juice,  to  prevent  their  getting 
black.  When  you  have  scraped  a  sufficient  quantity, 
boil  them  in  water  enough  for  them  to  swim  with  ease ; 

{)ut  a  little  salt,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  and  the  juice  of  a 
emon.  They  will  generally  be  done  in  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  ;  yet  it  is  better  to  ascertain  the  fact  by  taking  a 
piece  out  of  the  water,  and  trying  with  your  knife  whether 
they  are  done  enough,  which  is  the  case  when  the  knife 
penetrates  easily.  Drain  the  salsifis,  and  send  them  up 
with  whatever  sauce  you  think  proper.  They  are  gene- 
rally served  with  veloute  (No.  21),  or  French  melted 
butter  (No.  73). 

663.     Sahifls  with  VehuU. 

The  same  preparation  as  above.  Only  observe,  that  such 
sauces  as  are  sent  up  with  vegetables  must  always  be 
refined,  and  thickened  with  fresh  butter;  never  forget  salt 
and  a  little  Cayenne. 

664.     Salsifis  with  Spanish  Sauce.  ' 

The  same  preparation  as  the  last,  only  use  Espagnole 
(No.  17),  instead  of  sauce  blanche. 

665.    Fried  SaUifis. 

Make  a  batter  as  follows : — ^ta^e  six  spoonsful  of  flour,  a 
small  pinch  of  salt,  a  spoonful  of  olive  oil,  and  beat  the 
whole  with  beer,  enough  to  make  it  into  batter,  but  do  not 
make  it  too  liquid.  Then  beat  the  whites  of  two  eggs,  and 
when  well  beaten,  pour  them  into  the  batter^  which  you 
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keep  stirring  gently.  Next  put  the  vegetables,  that  are 
done  beforehand  and  well  drained  in  a  cloth^  into  the  bat- 
ter; take  them  out  again  one  by  one,  and  throw  them  into 
the  dripping.  Use  a  skewer,  to  prevent  their  sticking  to- 
gether. When  Fried  of  a  fine  colour  and  crisp,  send  them 
up  widi  fried  parsley  in  the  centre  of  the  dish,  and  a  little 
pounded  salt  sprinkled  over  the  vegetables. 

666.     Salsifii  in  Salad  or  Aspic. 

Take  salsifis  enough  to  fill  a  mould  of  the  size  of  the  dish ; 
then  boil  them  in  the  same  way  as  the  others ;  drain  and 
cut  them  the  length  of  the  mould ;  dress  them  like  a 
Chartreuse,  dip  them  into  a  little  aspic,  to  stick  them  to- 
gether all  round  the  mouldy  and  fill  the  middle  with  a 
salad  of  small  bits  of  salsifis  dl  the  same  size ;  then  season 
with  salt,  pepper,  a  little  oil,  vinegar,  and  aspic  ;  put  in 
also  some  parsley  chopped  very  fine ;  toss  the  whole,  and 
put  it  in  the  mould  into  ice.    At  dinner,  dip  a  rubber 
into  hot  water,  rub  the  mould  all  round  with  it,  and  turn 
the  salad  out  on  the  dish  to  serve  up.     If  you  can  pro- 
cure a  few  French  beans  very  green,  it  will  make  the  salad 
appear  better ;  white  haricot  beans  are  likewise  very 
useful. 

ARTICHOKES. 

Artichokes  are  only  fit  to  be  eaten  when  young  and  ten- 
der. Such  as  are  intended  for  Festoufi&de^  or  la  bari« 
goule,  or  plain  boiled,  must  be  full  grown ;  the  sprouts 
are  used  when  to  be  fried  k  la  Proven9ale,  k  Tltalienne, 
&c.  You  ascertain  that  they  are  goodj  by  the  stalks 
breaking  without  being  thready. 

667.     Artichokes  an  Naturel — (^Dressed  plain.) 

According  to  the  size  of  your  dish,  boil  a  certain  quantity 
of  artichokes  in  salt  and  water  only,  after  having  washed 
them  in  several  waters :  remove  all  the  insects  that  swarm 
about  the  leaves,  and  trim  ofi*all  the  bad  leaves ;  ascertain 
ffhether  they  are  done  enough,  either  with  the  point  of  a 
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knife,  or  by  tearing  off  one  of  the  leaves.  If  the  knife  pe* 
netrates,  or  the  leaf  comes  off  with  facility,  then  you  may 
be  certain  that  the  artichoke  is  done.  Shift  it  instantly 
into  cold  water,  that  you  may  take  out  all  the  inside  ;  first 
take  off  the  top  all  of  a  lamp,  then  empty  the  choke,  set 
the  top  on  again,  and  send  up  as  hot  as  possible,  with 
French  melted  butter  (No.  73)  in  a  sauce-boat. 

668.     Another  method. 

Take  a  number  of  artichokes  not  exceeding  five,  because 
when  the  dish  is  too  full  it  does  not  look  well.  Cut  qH 
the  points  of  the  leaves,  and  trim  the  bottoms  very  neatly  ; 
rub  the  bottoms  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  to  prevent  their 
taming  black,  and  when  you  have  boiled  them,  empty 
the  middle,  and  serve  them  very  hot  with  plain  melted 
butter. 

669.    Artichokes  a  VEstouffade. 

These  are  prepared  as  in  No.  667,  but  boil  them  only  till 
you  are  enabled  to  empty  them  of  all  the  choke.  When 
emptied,  drain  them  well.  Then  have  some  olive  oil 
boiling,  in  which  fry  the  surface  of  the  leaves.  When 
they  are  a  fine  brown  colour,  wipe  off  all  the  oil^  and 
mark  the  artichokes  in  a  stewpan  trimmed  with  layers  of 
fiit  bacon,  and  a  few  slices  of  ham ;  powder  each  artichoke 
with  a  little  salt,  and  add  to  them  a  few  carrots,  onions, 
and  a  clove.  Next  cover  them  with  thin  layers  of  lean 
bacon.  One  single  spoonful  of  broth  will  be  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  whole.  iTiere  must  be  but  a  very  small  fire 
underneath,  and  a  very  brisk  one  above.  The  artichokes 
will  be  done  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  time,  if  they 
are  young  and  tender  ;  but  as  not  unfrequently  there  are 
old  ones  among  the  number,  it  is  better  to  ascertain  with 
ihe  point  of  a  knife  whether  they  are  really  done  enou^. 
Drain  all  the  grease,  dish  them,  and  send  up  with  Spanish 
sauce  (No.  17),  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  m  the  inside  of 
each  of  them. 


^ 
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670.     Artichokes  a  la  BarigouU 

Are  prepared  in  every  respect  like  the  last,  only  have 
some  sweet  herbs,  such  as  mushrooms,  shalots,  and 
parsley,  chopped  very  fine,  which  fry  white  in  a  little 
butter.  When  they  are  done,  without  being  made  too 
dry,  season  with  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon. 
Then  divide  those  herbs,  and  put  them  inside  the  arti- 
chokes, which  stew  as  above.  When  done,  drain  them 
from  the  fat  upon  a  clean  towel,  and  send  up  with  a 
brown  Italian  sauce  (No.  24)  in  the  inside. 

671.     Artichokes  a  la  Provem^ale — {Provence  way.) 

Choose  some  artichokes  that  are  very  tender,  cut  them 
into  four  quartei*s,  pare  them  nicely,  and  rub  them  over 
with  some  lemon,  that  they  may  preserve  their  white  co- 
lour. Throw  them  into  cold  water;  the  quantity  to  be  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  dish  in  which  you  are  to  serve 
the  entremets.  Trim  a  stewpan  with  a  little  olive  oil, 
salt,  and  pepper,  or  butter,  then  put  the  artichokes  all 
round,  and  set  the  whole  to  stew  over  some  red-hot  ashes, 
or  to  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  When  done,  drain 
the  artichokes,  and  serve  them  up  with  French  melted 
butter  in  them,  to  which  add  a  little  glaze,  and  the  juice 
of  a  lemon  ;  or  otherwise  some  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17), 
worked  with  a  small  lump  of  butter,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon. 

No.  672.    Fried  Artichokes. 

Let  the  artichokes  be  tender,  and  cut  into  quarters  as 
above.  Rub  them  over  with  lemon  to  keep  them  white. 
When  they  have  been  well  washed  and  drained,  so  that 
not  a  single  drop  of  water  remains,  throw  them  into  an 
earthen  pan,  with  some  pepper,  salt,  and  the  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Next  take  four  spoonsful  of  flour,  three  entire  •> 
cggSf  a  tea-spoonful  of  olive  oil,  and  keep  stirring  the 
whole  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  the  leaves  are  well  im- 
brued. Then  have  some  dripping,  which  must  not  be  too 
kot,  so  that  the  artichokes  may  be  done  through,  of  a 
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fine  brown  colour.  Throw  the  artichokes  into  the  drip- 
ping, piece  ader  piece,  and  use  a  skewer  to  prevent  their 
sticking  together.  When  they  are  done,  and  crbp,  lay 
them  on  a  towel  to  drain,  and  send  them  up  with  fried 
crisp  green  parsley.  The  paste  will  do  better  if  you  take 
care  to  make  it  an  hour  before  you  begin  to  fry  them. 
The  paste  dilutes  and  goes  into  all  the  leaves.  Trim  the 
artichokes  so  as  to  make  the  leaves  open. 

673.     Artichokes  cL  Vltalienne — (with  Italian  Sauce.) 

These  are  also  to  be  cut  into  quarters,  and  boiled  in  water 
enough  to  enable  them  to  swim  with  ease,  with  a  little 
salt  and  butter.  When  done,  drain  them  well,  and  lay 
them  all  round  the  dish  with  the  leaves  outwards.  Then 
take  some  Italian  sauce,  No.  23,  with  which  mix  a 
small  bit  of  butter,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  the  part  that 
is  to  be  eaten,  but  not  over  the  leaves. 

674.    Artichoke  Bottoms. 

Artichoke  bottoms  require  to  be  turned  very  nicely,  and 
the  most  tender  leaves  are  to  be  left  on,  that  the  inside  of 
the  artichokes  may  be  kept  more  clean.  Blanch  them  in 
salt  and  water.  ^Vhen  they  are  so  far  done  that  you  may 
pull  ofiTthe  leaves,  and  empty  the  choke  without  breaking 
the  bottoms,  take  them  out  of  the  water,  and  throw  them 
into  cold  water,  that  you  may  strip  them  entirely  of 
the  leaves,  and  remove  the  choke.  Then  make  a  blanc 
in  the  following  manner : — 

675.     Blanc  for  Vegetables  and  Cardans  in  general. 

Cut  about  half  a  pound  of  fat  bacon  and  a  little  beef 
suet  into  large  dice ;  take  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter,  a  little  salt,  and  the  half  of  a  lemon  cut  in 
thin  slices,  and  put  the  whole  into  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  to  cover  whatever  you  wish  to  put  into  your  blanc. 
Let  this  stew  for  half  an  hour  before  you  throw  in  the 
artichoke- bottoms,  which  are  also  generally  done  in  the 
same  space  of  time,  yet  the  most  certain  method  is  to 
use  the  point  of  your  knife  to  ascertain  viVken  ^^^  ^x^ 
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done.  Send  them  up  with  whatever  sauce  you  think 
proper.  They  likewise  serve  to  garnish  fricass^  of  fowls, 
ragoCtts,  >vhite  or  brown,  &c. ;  they  are  always  to  be  boiled 
in  this  way,  in  whatever  sauce  you  may  serve  them* 

676.     Artichoke  Bottoms  en  Canapes, 

These,  when  cold,  are  served  for  entremets.  Pour  on 
the  centre  of  each  artichoke-bottom  some  Anchovy 
TNo.  80),  or  Montpelier  butter  (No.  596),  and  decorate 
the  whole  with  capers,  pickled  cucumbers,  beet-root,  &c, ; 
and  when  ready  to  serve  up,  pour  over  them  a  salad 
sauce  garnished  with  cresses  between.  It  will  be  readily 
perceived  that  over  a  flat  bottom  of  artichokes,  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  make  some  decoration  with  Montpelier 
butter,  gherkin,  anchovies,  capers,  the  white  and  yolks  of 
hard  eggs,  &c. ;  it  depends  entirely  on  the  skill  and  in- 
genuity of  the  artist.  Always  make  salad  sauce  for  this 
entremet. 

FRENCH   BEAIfS. 

677.    French  Beant  with  Potdette  Sanee. 

French  beans  should  be  young  and  tender.  The  fruiterers 
and  green-grocers  of  this  country  sell  them  by  the  hun- 
dred when  they  are  unfit  to  eat ;  they  are  only  fit  to  be 
eaten  when  they  are  sold  at  market  by  the  measure,  as  they 
are  then  young  and  tender.  Then  boil  in  salt  and  water, 
over  a  large  fire,  that  they  may  retain  their  green  colour. 

'  Sauce  Poulette. — ^This  is  made  with  a  litde  sauce  toumfe 
(No.  19),  which  you  reduce,  and  thicken  with  the  yolks 
of  two  eggs,  to  which  you  add  a  httle  parsley  chopped 
very  fine.  When  the  thickening  is  done  enough,  add  to 
it  a  good  lump  of  fresh  butter,  which  work  well,  a  little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  the  juice  of  half  a  lemon.  Drain 
the  beans  well,  so  that  no  water  remains ;  dish  them 
lightly  (as  the  sauce  should  penetrate  thoroughly),  and 
send  up  with  the  sauce  over  them. 

678.     French  Beans  a  la  Lyonaise. 

These  are  to  be  prepared  as  above.  Cut  some  onions  into 
slices;  fry  them  a  Euetto^n  colour^ take  two  spoonsful 
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of  Espagnol^  (No.  17),  and  work  it  with  a  good  lamp 
of  fresh  butter.  After  having  drained  the  onions  and 
beans,  pour  them  into  the  sauce,  keep  stirring,  season 
them  well  with  salt,  and  a  little  pepper ;  and  serve  up 
h9t  over  the  beans. 

679.     French  Beans  a  la  Fran^aUe — (^French 

manner.) 

After  having  boiled  the  beans  as  in  No.  677,  drain  and 
lay  them  on  the  fire  in  a  stewpan,  to  dry  all  the  water. 
When  entirely  dry  and  quite  hot,  add  to  them  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  Uttle  pepper  and  salt,  and 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon ;  keep  movmg  the  stewpan, 
without  using  a  spoon,  as  that  would  break  the  beems. 
If  the  butter  should  not  mix  well,  add  half  a  spoonful  of 
sauce  tourn^e  (No.  19) »  and  send  up  hot. 

680.    French  Beans  i  la  Provenqale — {Provence 

tooy.) 

These  are  to  be  boiled  as  in  the  last.  Take  two  small 
pieces  of  garlic,  which  squeeze  on  the  dresser  with  a 
wooden  spoon,  mixed  with  a  little  fresh  butter.  Let  the 
beans  be  made  quite  dry,  as  in  the  last,  and  then  put  in 
the  garUc  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  keep 
stirring  the  beans  till  the  whole  is  well  combined.  Mix 
some  herbs  chopped  fine  with  the  above,  such  as  parsley  and 
shalots,  or  green  onions,  to  which  add  a  little  eood  olive 
oil.  Keep  stirring,  and  if  you  do  it  properly  tne  oil  will 
form  a  paste.  Lastly,  season  it  well,  with  the  addition  of 
the  juice  of  a  lemon.  Serve  up  hot  and  with  great  ex« 
pedition,  that  no  oil  may  drop. 


WHITE   BEANS. 

681 .     mute  Beans  a  la  Maifre  d'Hdtel— 

{Steward's  way.) 

White  beans,  when  fresh,  must  be  put  into  boiUng  water^ 
But  if  they  are  diy  they  must  be  soaked  tot  ^\i\vo^^^  >^ 
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cold  water  before  you  boil  them.  Then  boil  them  in 
cold  water,  and  replenish  with  cold  water  also,  which 
makes  the  rind  or  coat  tender.  White  beans  must  be 
well  done  before  you  dress  them  a  la  maltre  d*hdtel, 
which  is  done  as  follows  : — trim  a  stewpan  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  parsley  chopped  very 
iinCt  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  over  which  lay  the  beans, 
well  drained.  Keep  moving  the  stewpan  without  using  a 
spoon^  for  fear  of  breaking  the  beans.  Then  squeeze  tne 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  send  up  quite  hot 

682.     White  Beans  a  la  Lyanaise, 

Cut  a  few  onions  into  dice,  and  fry  them  in  a  little  butter 
till  they  are  a  light  brown  colour ;  then  add  to  them  two 
spoonsful  of  Spanish  sauce  TNo.  17).  I^et  the  onions  be 
well  done  ;  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ;  drain  the 
beans  that  have  been  done  as  above^  then  throw  them 
into  the  sauce,  and  serve  up  hot ;  if  you  have  no  Spanish 
sauce,  when  you  have  fried  the  onions,  add  to  it  a  spoon- 
ful of  fine  flour,  and  moisten  with  good  gravy,  or  broth, 
and  a  little  glaze,  then  boil  it  very  well,  and  put  the  beans 
in  as  directed. 

683.     Pur^e  of  White  Beans. 

The  beansy  which  must  be  boiled  beforehand,  are  to  be 
mixed  with  the  following  preparation  :  chop  some  onions, 
fry  them  lightly  in  a  little  butter,  put  a  little  flour  to  fry 
in  the  butter,  and  when  done,  moisten  with  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  broth.  Let  the  onions  be  thoroughly  done.  Next 
let  the  beaus  boil  in  the  sauce  for  half  an  hour,  season 
well,  without  pepper,  and  strain  them  through  a  tammy. 
Reduce  the  puree  over  a  brisk  fire,  skim  off  the  white 
scum,  and  before  you  serve  up,  refine  the  purie  with  a 
bit  of  very  fresh  butter,  and  two  spoonsful  of  thick  cream. 
This  dish  is  to  be  garnished  with  fried  crusts  of  bread  all 
round. 

684.     The  same  as  the  last,  Brovon. 

'JChis   is  prepared  iu  the  same  manner  as  that  above, 
v^iih  this  difference,  iVial  \\i^  omoti^  w:^  Vo  V»  ^wd  brown. 
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and  moistened  with  some  Espagnole  (No.  17),  or  gravy 
of  veal ;  in  case  you  should  not  have  any^  as  soon  as  the 
onion  is  a  fine  brown  colour,  throw  in  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
and  moisten  with  a  little  veal  gravy,  and  broth;  let 
the  flour  be  well  done,  and  set  the  beans  to  boil  in  it  for 
half  an  hour,  that  the  taste  of  both  may  be  well  mixed ; 
next  rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy,  and  give  it  a  good 
seasoning.  Remember  that  brown  sauces  are  always  to 
be  more  highly  seasoned  than  others.  This  pur^e  is 
made  either  for  second-course  dishes,  or  for  sauces ;  when 
intended  for  sauce,  it  should  be  liquid,  and  still  more  so 
for  soup  ;  it  makes  excellent  soup,  only  moisten  with  the 
water  in  which  you  have  boiled  the  beans,  and  add  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions. 

WINDSOR  BEANS. 

685.     Windsor  Beans  a  la  Poulette. 

Windsor  beans  are  to  be  served,  at  a  good  table,  only 
when  very  young,  and  fresh  gathered.  Boil  them  in 
salt  and  water.  When  nearly  done,  drain  them,  and 
stew  them  in  a  little  sauce  toum^e  (No.  19),  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  a  little  savory, 
chopped  very  fine,  and  a  small  lump  of  sugar.  When 
the  beans  are  sufficiently  reduced,  throw  in  a  thickening 
made  of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a  little  thick  cream. 
Send  them  up  in  a  short  sauce,  and  properly  seasoned. 

686.     Windsor  Beans  a  la  Poulette.     Another 

method. 

When  the  beans  are  large,  you  must  take  off  the  coats 
and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water ;  cook  them  as  above 
and  send  them  up  with  a  short  sauce. 

687.     Beans  and  Bacon. 

Windsor  beans  are  served  as  an  entree  in  the  summer 
season.  Take  a  piece  of  streaky  bacon,  and  boil  it  for  a 
couple  of  hours.  When  ready  to  send  up^  take  off  the 
rind^  and  fry  the  bacon  with  a  red-hot  shovel.  Po^d^x 
the  bacon  over  with  raspings  of  bread*    G\n^\\.^^«^^- 
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cold  water  before  you  boil  them.  Then  boil  them  in 
cold  water,  and  replenish  with  cold  water  also,  which 
makes  the  rind  or  coat  tender.  White  beans  must  be 
well  done  before  you  dress  them  a  la  maltre  d*hdtel, 
which  is  done  as  follows  : — trim  a  stewpan  with  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  a  little  parsley  chopped  very 
line,  and  some  pepper  and  salt,  over  which  lay  the  beans, 
well  drained.  Keep  moving  the  stewpan  without  using  a 
spoon^  for  fear  of  breaking  the  beans.  Then  squeeze  me 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  and  send  up  quite  hot 

682.     White  Beans  a  la  Lyanaise, 

Cut  a  few  onions  into  dice,  and  fry  them  in  a  little  butter 
till  they  are  a  light  brown  colour ;  then  add  to  them  two 
spoonsful  of  Spanish  sauce  TNo.  17).  Let  the  onions  be 
well  done  ;  season  them  with  pepper  and  salt ;  drain  the 
beans  that  have  been  done  as  above^  then  throw  them 
into  the  sauce,  and  serve  up  hot ;  if  you  have  no  Spanish 
sauce,  when  you  have  fried  the  onions,  add  to  it  a  spoon- 
ful of  fine  flour,  and  moisten  with  good  gravy,  or  broth, 
and  a  little  glaze,  then  boil  it  very  well,  and  put  the  beans 
in  as  directed. 

683.     Pur^e  of  White  Beans. 

The  beansy  which  must  be  boiled  beforehand,  are  to  be 
mixed  with  the  following  preparation  :  chop  some  onions, 
fry  them  lightly  in  a  little  butter,  put  a  little  flour  to  fry 
in  the  butter,  and  when  done,  moisten  with  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  broth.  Let  the  onions  be  thoroughly  done.  Next 
let  the  beans  boil  in  the  sauce  for  half  an  hour,  season 
well,  without  pepper,  and  strain  them  through  a  tammy. 
Reduce  the  puree  over  a  brisk  fire,  skim  off  the  white 
scum,  and  before  you  serve  up,  refine  the  purAe  with  a 
bit  of  very  fresh  butter,  and  two  spoonsful  of  thick  cream. 
This  dish  is  to  be  garnished  with  fried  crusts  of  bread  all 
round. 

684.     The  same  as  the  last^  Broum. 

Jiiis  18  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  that  above, 
with  this  difference,  iVial  l\i^  ouvoto  w:^  \o V»  ^wd  brown, 
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and  moistened  with  some  Espagnole  (No.  17),  or  gravy 
of  veal ;  ia  case  you  should  not  have  any,  as  soon  as  the 
onion  is  a  fine  brown  colour,  throw  in  a  spoonful  of  flour, 
and  moisten  with  a  little  veal  gravy,  and  broth;  let 
the  flour  be  well  done,  and  set  the  beans  to  boil  in  it  for 
half  an  hour,  that  the  taste  of  both  may  be  well  mixed ; 
next  rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy,  and  give  it  a  good 
seasoning.  Remember  that  brown  sauces  are  always  to 
be  more  highly  seasoned  than  others.  This  pur^e  is 
made  either  for  second-course  dishes,  or  for  sauces ;  when 
intended  for  sauce,  it  should  be  liquid,  and  still  more  so 
for  soup ;  it  makes  excellent  soup,  only  moisten  with  the 
water  in  which  you  have  boiled  the  beans,  and  add  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions. 

WINDSOR  BEANS. 

685.     Windsor  Beans  a  la  Poulette. 

Windsor  beans  are  to  be  served,  at  a  good  table,  only 
when  very  young,  and  fresh  gathered.  Boil  them  in 
salt  and  water.  When  nearly  done,  draiu  them,  and 
stew  them  in  a  little  sauce  tourn^e  (No.  19),  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  a  little  savory, 
chopped  very  fine,  and  a  small  lump  of  sugar.  When 
the  beans  are  sufficiently  reduced,  throw  in  a  thickening 
made  of  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  and  a  little  thick  cream. 
Send  them  up  in  a  short  sauce,  and  properly  seasoned. 

686.     Windsor  Beans  a  la  Poulette.     Another 

method. 

When  the  beans  are  large,  you  must  take  off  the  coats 
and  boil  them  in  salt  and  water ;  cook  them  as  above 
and  send  them  up  with  a  short  sauce. 

687.     Beans  and  Bacon. 

Windsor  beans  are  served  as  an  entree  in  the  summer 
season.     Take  a  piece  of  streaky  bacon,  and  boil  it  for  a 
couple  of  hours.     When  ready  to  send  up,  take  off  the 
rind^  and  fry  the  bacon  with  a  red-hot  shovel.    S^'tt^x 
the  bacon  over  with  raspings  of  bread.    G[\n^\\.^^^^v 
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iDg  shape,  and  lay  it  over  the  beans  that  have  been  boiled 
in  water  and  salt  only,  without  any  sauce.  Send  up 
separately  in  a  boat,  some  chopped  parsley  in  melted 
butter.  Beans  are  likewise  an  excellent  garnish  to  a 
ham  :  when  young,  serve  them  plain  round  it,  and  cook 
them  as  directed  at  No.  685. 


ASPARAGUS. 

Aparagus  are  very  wholesome,  but  they  must  be  eaten 
when  fresh  gathered,  as  when  stale  they  produce  the 
contrary  effect,  and  have  a  very  bad  taste;  when  used  fresh 
they  are  mildly  aperient :  never  put  them  in  water  to  pre* 
serve  them,  unless  you  immerse  them  perpendicularly  with 
only  about  half  an  inch  plunged  in  water.  This  method 
will  keep  them  tolerably  fresh :  there  is  nothing,  how- 
ever, like  having  them  fresh  gathered. 

688.     Asparagus  with  White  Sauce,  called  en  Bdtanets. 

Asparagus  are  always  boiled  in  salt  and  water,  whetha 
intended  for  first  or  second-course  dishes.  The  water  in 
which  they  are  boiled  is  always  impregnated  with  a  nan* 
seous  bitter  taste ;  for  this  reason  asparagus  is  never  added 
in  soups  or  garnish,  but  at  the  very  last  moment  before 
sending  up  the  dinner.  They  must  boil  over  a  large  fire, 
in  order  to  preserve  their  green  colour.  Those  served  en 
bfttonets  are  cut  according  to  the  size  of  the  dish.  A 
toast  of  bread  is  generally  put  under  the  asparagus,  to 
raise  them  on  the  dish,  and  to  receive  the  water  which 
may  issue  from  them.  Send  up  separately  some  melted 
butter  in  a  boat. 

689.     Asparagus  Peas, 

If  the  asparagus  be  properly  dressed,  it  should  taste  like 
green  peas.  Take  some  young  asparagus,  which  pick 
with  great  care ;  then  cut  them  into  small  equal  pieces, 
avoiding  to  put  in  such  parts  as  are  hard  or  touch. 
Wash  tnem  in  several  waters,  and  throw  them  into  boihng 
water,  with  a  little  salt.  When  the  asparagus  are  nearly 
doDe,  drain  them  first  through  a  sieve,  and  next  wipe  them 
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quite  dry  with  a  towel.  Then  put  them  into  a  stewpan 
with  a  small  bit  of  butter,  a  bunch  of  parsley,  and  greent 
onions,  and  toss  them  in  the  stewpan  over  the  fire  for  ten 
minutes.  Now  add  a  little  flour,  and  a  small  lump  of 
sugar,  and  moisten  with  boiling  water.  They  must  boil 
over  a  lai^e  fire.  When  well  reduced,  take  out  the  pars- 
ley and  green  onions,  and  thicken  with  Uie  yolks  of  two  eggs 
beaten  with  a  little  cream,  and  a  little  salt  Remember 
that  in  this  entremet  sugar  must  predominate,  and  that 
there  is  to  be  no  sauce.  Asparagus  are  always  dressed  in 
this  manner,  when  to  be  served  in  the  second  course; 
but  for  first-course  dishes,  throw  them  into  some  good 
sauce  tournee  (No.  19),  well  reduced.  Boil  them  a  few 
times  over  a  large  fire,  then  powder  a  little  sugar,  and 
make  a  thickening  of  one  egg.  The  sauce  must  be  made 
thick,  on  account  of  the  asparagus  always  yielding  a  cer 
tain  quantity  of  water,  which  wUl  thin  the  sauce  *. 

CUCUMBERS. 

Cucumbers  are  a  very  cool  plant,  and  of  very  great  use 
in  cookery ;  they  are  useful  in  first  and  second  courses^ 
and  may  be  dressed  in  many  difierent  ways :  they  are 
also  of  very  easy  digestion,  and  may  be  recommended  as 
very  healthy  food. 

690.     Cucumbers  stuffed. 

Take  four  or  six  cucumbers,  according  to  the  size  of  your 
dish  ;  cut  them  into  the  shape  of  a  screw,  which  is  done 
by  leaning  with  your  thumb  on  the  blade  of  your  knife 
whilst  cutting  the  cucumber,  at  an  equal  distance.  When 
you  have  thus  turned  the  outside,  empty  the  inside  with 
a  scooper.  Take  great  care  not  to  bruise  the  cucumberst 
which,  when  prepared,  you  throw  successively  into  some 
water.  Now  blanch  them,  and  cool  them  in  cold  water; 
drain  them ;  then  take  a  little  forcemeat  for  quenelles 
(No.  147),  or  some  godiveau  (No.  156),  with  which  fill 

^  I  should  here  observe,  that  asparagus  serve  either  to  flavour  or 
garnish  a  number  of  dishes ;  such  as,  "mac^doine,**  '*  jardiniere,** 
**  pointes  d*aspeige,**  **  salad,**  *'  aspics,**  &c 
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the  cucumbers.  Mark  them  in  a  stewpan  with  layers 
of  bacon,  under  and  above,  and  a  little  salt  and  pepper  ; 
xnoisten  with  some  good  consomm^^  and  let  them  stew, 
but  not  too  long.  Lay  them  on  a  towel  to  drain,  and  send 
them  up  with  a  fine  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17),  almost  re- 
duced to  glaze. 

691.     Cucumbers  a  la  PouUtte. 

Cut  some  cucumbers  in  the  shape  of  half-crown  pieces ; 
pickle  them  for  half  an  hour  in  a  little  salt  and  vin^ar ; 
next  drain  them  in  a  towel,  and  lay  them  in  a  stewpan  with 
two  ounces  of  butter.  Fry  them  white  over  a  brisk  fire, 
and  then  powder  them  over  with  a  little  flour.  Next 
moisten  with  a  little  broth,  and  let  them  be  reduced  with- 
out breaking.  When  sufliciently  reduced,  add  a  little 
chopped  parsley,  a  little  sugar,  and  a  thickening  of  three 
eggs  or  more,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the  cucumbers, 
together  with  a  little  salt ;  you  may  also  put  a  little  pepper 
if  you  like.  It  would  be  useless  to  recommend  the  ne- 
cessity of  seasoning,  as  it  is  known  to  constitute  the  dif- 
ference between  good  and  bad  cookery.  Either  salt  or 
sugar  must  predominate  in  some  respects.  Take  care  to 
skim  oflF  all  the  butter  before  you  reduce. 

692.     Cucumbers y  Cardon  fashion. 

Cut  cucumbers  lengthways  of  the  size  of  the  dish ;  empty 
the  seed,  and  slit  the  outside,  that  it  may  bear  the  appear- 
ance of  a  cardon  ;  blanch  them  in  boiling  water;  next 
stew  them  in  some  consomm^  (No.  2),  with  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  Spanish  sauce  (No.  17 J.  Let  them  boil 
over  a  sharp  fire,  and  take  care  the  sauce  does  not  be- 
come skinny.  If  the  cucumbers  should  give  a  bitter 
taste,  put  in  a  little  sugar.  This  dish  is  a  very  whole- 
some one  for  weak  stomachs.  The  cucumber  for  sauces 
or  dishes  of  the  first  course  are  explained  in  the  articles 
relative  to  made  dishes ;  those  served  in  the  second  course, 
or  as  gamishings,  are  the  only  ones  here  inserted. 
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8BA  KALE. 

This  plant  is  not  known  in  France.  It  is  to  be  boiled  in  salt 
and  water,  and  after  being  well  drained,  to  be  sent  ap  with 
either  a  white  sauce  (No.  73),  a  veloute  (No.  21),  or  an 
Espagnole  (No.  17) ;  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  aspa- 
ragus, but  is  only  used  for  second  courses.  It  is  a  common 
practice  with  the  female  cooks  to  serve  under  them  a 
piece  of  toasted  bread  to  soak  up  the  water,  but  when  you 
drain  them  well  on  a  clean  cloth,  they  do  not  require  the 
toast. 

BROCOLI. 

Brocoli  are  no  other  than  green  cauliflowers.  They  are 
dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and  sent  up  with  the  same 
sauce.  (See  Cauliflowers,  Nos.  659,  660,  661,  and 
662.) 

POTATOES. 

693.     Potatoes  a  la  Maitre  d' H6tel—{PVith  Steward' 9 

Sauce,) 

Wash  the  potatoes  clean,  and  boil  them  with  the  skin  in 
salt  and  water.  When  they  are  done,  let  them  cool,  then 
turn  them  in  the  shape  of  large  corks,  and  cut  them  into 
slices  as  thick  as  two-penny  pieces,  for  if  the  slices  were 
too  thin,  they  would  break  in  the  sauce,  f  For  the  Stew- 
ard's Sauce,  see  No.  31.)  If  you  should  have  no  hhucc 
ready,  make  a  butter  sauce,  mix  with  it  a  little  chopiHJil 
parsley,  pepper,  salt,  a  little  glaze,  and  the  juice  of  n 
lemon,  if  acid  is  required.  Mind  that  the  sauce  is  uiuihet 
curdled  nor  too  thick,  and  that  it  is  well  mixed  Mom  yon 
put  the  potatoes  in  it. 

694.     Fried  Potaloen, 

These  are  to  be  turned  when  raw,  and  cut  (he  same  thick- 
ness  as  in  the  last ;  then  fry  them  in  clarified  biitfiT.  If 
you  should  have  any  goose  dripping,  it  would  do  UXU^r. 
When  the  potatoes  are  fried  a  fine  brown  co\o>^t  ,  ^^.w^  ^:.x\i^v^ 
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drain  all  the  grease  on  a  towel,  and  serve  them  quite  hot 
on  a  napkin,  or  in  a  deep  dish,  for  they  cannot  be  dished 
nicely  in  any  other  way.  Do  not  forget  to  sprinkle  them 
over  with  a  little  pounded  salt. 

695.     Potatoe  Purie. 

Take  some  potatoes  well  boiled  and  well  drained,  pound 
them  in  the  mortar,  moisten  with  good  broth  and  salt, 
then  rub  them  through  a  sieve ;  when  done,  put  the  pur£e 
to  warm  in  a  stewpan,  and  add  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter 
to  it :  puree  must  be  thinner  than  mash ;  put  fried  bread 
round  it.  Sometimes  you  may  use  cream  instead  of 
broth ;  but  it  is  not  so  wholesome,  and  is  much  dearer. 

696.     Potatoe  Croquettes. 

After  having  boiled  the  potatoes  in  water,  to  take  off  the 
tartness,  bod  a  pint  of  milk,  in  which  infuse  half  the  peel 
of  a  lemon,  a  lump  of  sugar,  and  a  little  salt.  It  is  hardly 
possible  to  determine  exactly  what  quantity  of  potatoes  ia 
requisite  for  a  pint  of  milk ;  however,  the  mash  must  be 
made  rather  thick.  Let  it  cool,  and  then  roll  it  in  the 
shcpe  you  like  best,  either  corks,  pears,  or  balls*  Then 
crumb  them  as  other  croquettes,  with  an  omelet  and  [s 
little  salt,  and  then  crumbs  of  bread,  repeating  bodi 
operations  twice.  Give  them  a  pleasing  form,  fry  them 
or  a  fine  colour,  and  send  them  up,  but  without  any  fried 
parsley.  In  this  dish  sugar  must  predominate,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  class  of  sweet  dishes. 

You  may  sometimes  make  the  croquettes  as  directed, 
but  without  putting  crumbs  on  them  ;  have  some  whites 
of  eggs  frothed,  into  which  dip  them  only,  and  fry  them ; 
when  a  good  colour,  glaze  them  with  sugar,  and  serve 
very  hot. 

697.     Potatoe  Casserole. 

Instead  of  a  rice  casserole,  make  a  casserole  of  potatoes. 
The  potatoes  must  be  well  done ;  then  mix  some  butter 
and  cream  well  with  a  little  salt,  and  make  the  whole  into 
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a  thick  mash.  Dish  it,  and  make  an  opening  in  the 
centre.  After  having  given  it  a  fine  brown  colour  in  the 
oven,  wipe  your  dish  clean,  andfK>ur  in  the  rago&t,  maca* 
roni,  or  fricassee,  &c.  Keep  the  mash  very  thick  to  pre* 
vent  its  breaking  when  the  rago&ts  are  in  it. 

696.    Potatoe  Souffle. 

The  souffle  requires  the  potatoes  to  be  well  done  also* 
When  they  have  boiled  a  sufficient  time  in  water,  strain 
them  through  a  hair  sieve^  and  put  what  comes  through 
the  sieve  into  a  mixture  of  milk,  sugar,  lemon-peel,  a 
eood  bit  of  butter,  and  a  little  salt,  as  in  No.  696. 
Work  the  whole  with  the  potatoes,  and  add  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs.  At  the  moment  you  are  going  to  send  up  the 
removes  of  the  soups,  beat  the  whites  of  the  six  eggs,  and 
mix  them  with  the  rest  of  the  preparation,  adding  to  it  a 
small  bit  of  butter.  Put  the  whole  into  a  souffle  dish,  or 
into  a  pie-crust  that  has  been  made  beforehand.  The 
souffle,  however,  is  better  in  a  dish,  as  you  cannot  get  it 
80  well  done  in  paste.  Glaze  with  a  little  pounded  sugar 
and  the  salamander.  Send  up  speedily,  for  fear  the 
souffle  should  fall. 

.'  The  C^cule  that  are  sold  at  Morel's,  in  Piccadilly,  are 
*"    sooner  done.     Take  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  flour  of 

C>tatoes,  and  mix  them  with  good  milk,  a  little  salt, 
mon-peel,  and  sugar;  keep  this  preparation  thick,  then 
proceed  as  before  directed,  with  the  white  and  the  yolks. 

699.     Potatoe  Cakes*. 

The  same  preparation  as  for  the  souffle,  with  the  only  dif- 
ference, that  you  put  some  crumbs  of  bread  into  a  mould. 
First,  you  must  put  some  clarified  butter  into  the  mouldy 
so  that  it  may  be  spread  all  over ;  this  being  done,  put 
two   or  three  large  handsful  of  crumbs  of  bread,   and 

*  Not  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  present  work* 
the  author  has  given,  in  the  above  recipe,  directions  for  a  plain  one* 
but  they  may  be  varied  ad  infinitum,  by  adding  different  tastes, 
such  as  rose,  vanilla,  coffee,  lemon,  orange,  &&,  &c. 
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spread  them  equally  on  all  parts  of  the  mould.  Then 
dip  a  brash  into  some  hot  butter,  and  sprinkle  it  gently 
over  the  contents  of  tSe  mould,  which  strew  over  a 
second  time  equally  with  crumbs  of  bread,  that  the 
gateau,  or  cake,  may  be  made  a  fine  colour.  You  may 
occasionally  add  dried  currants,  or  dried  cherries;  some- 
times flavour  it  with  noyau,  marasquino  or  vanilla,  &c., 
to  create  a  variety  of  names  and  tastes.  When  you  turn 
the  mould,  be  particular  not  to  break  the  cake. 


700.     BiscuiU  of  Potatoes  and  Potatoe  Flour, 

Take  fifteen  fresh  eggs,  break  the  yolks  into  one  pan,  and 
the  whites  into  another.  Beat  the  yolks  with  a  pound 
of  sugar  pounded  very  fine,  scrape  the  peel  of  a  lemon 
with  a  lump  of  sugar,  dry  that,  and  pound  it  fine  abo, 
then  throw  it  into  the  yolks,  and  work  the  eggs  and  sugar 
till  they  are  of  a  whitish  colour.  Next,  whip  the  whites 
well,  and  mix  them  with  the  yolks.  Now  sift  half  a  pound 
offlour  of  potatoes  through  a  silk  sieve,  over  the  eggs  and 
sugar.  Have  some  paper  cases  ready,  which  lay  on  a 
plafond,  with  some  paper  underneath.  Fill  the  cases,  but 
not  too  full ;  glaze  the  contents  with  some  rather  coahi*  »|jj 
sugar,  and  bake  the  whole  in  an  oven  moderately  heated.  ^^ 

With  this  quantity  of  paste,  you  may  make  one  good 
cake,  and  twenty-four  cases.  The  biscuit  in  the  mould 
is  made  with  the  same  paste,  but  you  put  some  melted 
butter  in  a  mould  of  the  shape  you  desire ;  then  take 
some  very  dry,  pounded  white  sugar,  and  after  having 
spread  the  butter  all  over  the  inside,  throw  the  pounded 
sugar  into  it,  and  turn  the  mould  all  over  to  equalize  the 
sugar ;  throw  a  few  cinders  on  a  baking-dish,  and  put  the 
mould  over  them  to  prevent  its  burning  in  the  oven ; 
put  the  paste  gently  into  it,  taking  care  not  to  fill  the 
mould  too  full,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  of  a  moderate  heat. 
It  should  be  a  good  colour.  Take  it  out  of  the  mould 
as  soon  as  you  bring  it  from  the  oven.  One  hour  will 
suffice  to  bake  it  thoroughly. 

N.  B. — The  cases  are  to  be  baked  on  a  plafond,  where 
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there  has  been  no  sugar ;  otherwise  the  paper  would  be 
soiled. 

Potatoe  Flour. — The  flour  of  potatoes  may  be  easily 
made,  by  first  peeling  some  raw  potatoes,  and  then  rasp- 
ing them  into  a  great  vessel  of  clean  cold  water*  When 
the  potatoes  have  produced  a  sediment  at  the  bottom  of 
the  pan,  drain  off  ail  the  water  gently,  and  fill  the  pan 
again  with  very  clear  water,  then  stir  up  the  sediment,  and 
let  it  settle  again.  When  settled,  drain  off  all  the  water, 
and  put  the  sediment  on  a  clean  cloth  till  it  is  quite  dry. 
Keep  it  in  a  clean  pot  for  use. 


TOUNO  OR  NEW  GREEN  PEAS. 

We  have  in  France  a  proverb — ••  Eat  green  peas  with 
the  rich,  and  cherries  with  the  poor."  Peas  are  only  fit 
to  be  dressed  in  the  French  way,  when  they  are  young, 
extremely  fine,  and  well  selected.  If  they  have  been 
gathered  long,  they  will  undoubtedly  be  coarse  and  hard^ 
and  have  lost  their  flavour.  If  you  wish  to  eat  them  in 
a  state  of  perfection,  you  should  do  as  Lord  S.  does,  have 
them  gathered  in  the  morning,  and  dressed  on  the  same 
y,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

701.     Peas,  French  fashion. 

For  a  large  dish,  take  three  quarts  of  green  peas.  Throw 
them  into  an  earthen  pan,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
fresh  butter  and  plenty  of  cold  water.  Handle  the  peas 
with  the  butter  till  they  stick  together;  then  drain  them, 
take  them  out  of  the  water  by  handsful,  and  throw  them 
into  a  cullender,  that  neither  water  nor  any  kind  of  filth 
may  remain.  Next  stew  them  over  a  moderate  fire,  with 
a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions.  When  they  have 
recovered  their  green  colour,  powder  them  over  with  a 
little  flour ;  stir  the  peas  before  you  moisten  them  with 
boiling  water,  till  they  are  entirely  covered  with  it,  which 
reduce  quickly  on  a  large  fire.  The  moment  you  per- 
ceive there  is  no  moisture  or  liquor  remaining,  dip  a  small 
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lump  of  sugar  into  some  water  that  it  may  soon  melt»  and 
put  it  with  the  peas,  to  which  add  a  very  small  quantity 
of  salt.  The  author  has  already  said  (see  Asparagus 
Peas,  No.  689)  that  sugar  must  piedominate ;  green  peas 
without  salt  would  taste  very  insipid,  although  the  per* 
sons  who  eat  them  are  not  sensible  of  there  bein^  any. 
Next  take  about  a  quartern  of  butter,  which  kneaid  with 
a  spoonful  of  flour.  Mind  that  the  peas  are  boiling  whea 
you  put  the  kneaded  butter  in ;  thicken  them  with  it, 
and  remember  that  when  green  peas  are  properly  dressed, 
there  must  be  no  sauce. 

The  cook  should  study  this  article  repeatedly,  if  he 
would  have  the  peas  in  perfection :  when  they  are  fresh 
gathered,  they  should  be  handled  with  the  butter  as 
above,  and  placed  on  the  stove  to  simmer  or  sweat ;  it 
is  well  to  toast  them  frequently :  when  they  are  done,  if 
too  much  liquid  remain,  reduce  them  quickly  and  add 
the  sugar,  the  salt,  (but  no  water,)  and  the  flour,  as 
before.  If  the  peas  are  not  of  the  best  quality,  moisten 
them  with  the  boiling  water,  and  proceed  as  before 
directed. 


702.    Stewed  Oreen  Peas  with  Bacon. 

The  same  preparation  as  in  the  last.  The  bacon  is  to 
be  cut  into  pieces  one  inch  square,  and  always  taken 
from  that  part  of  the  breast  which  in  France  is  called 
petit  lard.  Sometimes  the  pieces  may  be  cut  in  the 
shape  of  corks,  according  to  fancy.  Blanch  these  for 
hall  an  hour  in  water,  to  take  off  the  briny  taste ;  then 
fry  them  of  a  fine  colour,  and  drain  all  the  grease.  Next 
stew  the  bacon  with  the  peas  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
No.  701.  But  instead  of  flour,  put  in  only  a  little  water. 
When  the  peas  are  nearly  done  and  reduced,  add  to  them 
a  spoonful  of  sauce  tournee  (No.  19).  If  you  wish  them 
to  be  a  brown  colour^  use  some  Espagnole  (No.  17),  and 
never  omit  a  little  sugar.  Unless  the  peas  are  served  as 
sauce,  or  an  entree,  there  must  never  be  any  sauce  in 
ibe  dish ;  and  observe,  when  they  are  for  entremets,  that 
there  must  be  no  sauce  at  all. 
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703.    Pea»,  plain  boiled. 

Throw  the  peas  into  some  boiling  water^  with  a  little  salt* 
When  done  enough,  drain  them,  and  empty  them  into  a 
stewpan,  with  a  good  bit  of  butter,  and  a  little  more  salt. 
Keep  stirring  till  the  butter  is  melted,  and  season  with  a 
little  more  salt,  and  pepper  also,  if  approved  of.  Send 
up  hot,  but  take  care  the  butter  does  not  turn  to  oil. 

704     Oreen  Peas  a  la  Payaanne — [Peasanfs  way.) 

Mark  the  peas  as  in  No.  701.  Then  take  a  few  cab- 
bage and  cos  lettuces,  a  good  handful  of  parsley,  and  a 
few  green  onions.  Wash  them  clean,  and  break  them 
with  your  fingers  instead  of  chopping  them.  Drain  the 
lettuce,  parsley,  and  onions,  and  sweat  them  with  the  peai 
over  a  very  slow  fire.  You  need  not  put  any  other  moisture 
than  the  butter :  take  care  to  stir  the  stewpan  repeatedly^ 
to  prevent  the  vegetables  from  burning.  When  they  are 
done  enough,  add  a  little  pepper  and  salt,  without  any 
thickening,  as  for  peas  dressed  m  a  difierent  way. 

705.     Peas  in  general. 

When  very  busy,  it  is  requisite  that  you  should  have  all 
the  peas  intended  for  entrees,  or  for  entremets,  marked  in 
a  stewpan.  Sweat  them  all  together,  take  a  certain  quan« 
tity  for  your  first  course,  and  reduce  the  remainder  the 
moment  you  finish  the  entremets  for  the  second. 

Peas,  to  be  dressed  French  fashion,  should  be  very 
young,  and  of  an  equal  size,  for  if  of  difierent  sizes  they 
never  will  adhere  welL  Have  a  sieve  made  of  ozier  or 
of  cane,  through  which  they  must  be  sifted;  such  as 
cannot  come  through  are  used  for  soups,  purees,  &c.,  or 
to  be  plain  boiled. 

TURNIPS. 

Turnips  are  of  the  greatest  utility  in  cookery,  as  they  are 
used  for  seasoning  all  the  soups,  for  a  great  many  eQtr6e8, 
and  also  for  entremets,  as  follows : — 
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706.     Turnips  with  Sauce  Blanche — (with    White 

Satux.) 

Turnips  only  find  their  way  as  entremets,  in  winter  time, 
from  a  want  of  other  vegetables.  Cut  them  in  the  shape 
of  pears  or  balls;  boil  them  in  salt  and  water,  and  butter* 
and  when  done  enough,  drain  them  and  send  them  up 
with  a  white  sauce  (No*  73),  to  which  you  may  add  a 
little  mustard  if  approved  of. 

707.     Turnips  glazed,  Pear  fashion. 

Select  a  few  fine  turnips ;  turn  a  sufficient  number  to 
cover  or  to  fill  the  dish;  stew  them  in  a  little  broth  with 
a  little  sugar,  which  reduce  to  glaze,  and  add  to  it  a  little 
glaze.  When  equally  glazed,  dish  them  ;  take  a  spoonful 
of  Espagnole  (No.  17),  to  detach  the  glaze  that  remains 
in  the  stewpan^  with  a  small  bit  of  butter  twice  as  big  as 
a  walnut,  which  work  with  the  sauce.  Pour  the  sauce 
over  the  turnips  without  masking  them,  after  you  have 
given  it  a  good  seasoning. 

708.  The  fThite  Pur^e  of  Turnips. 

If  you  want  to  make  a  pur6e  very  white,  you  must  mince 
the  turnips,  blanch  them  in  boiling  water,  and  drain  and 
sweat  them  over  a  very  slow  fire,  in  a  little  butter,  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  brown.  When  they  are  done  enough, 
add  two  or  three  spoonsful  of  bechamel  (No.  36),  strain 
them  like  a  puree  through  a  tammy,  reduce,  and  send 
them  up,  surrounded  with  fried  toasts  of  bread. 

709.  The  Brown  Purie  of  Turnips. 

Instead  of  blanching  the  turnips,  sweat  them  on  a  slow 
fire,  in  a  little  butter.  Take  care  that  they  do  not  bum* 
When  they  are  well  done,  moisten  with  three  spoonsful  of 
sauce  tournee  (No.  19),  and  one  spoonful  of  veal 
gravy.  Give  them  a  good  seasoning,  rub  them  through  a 
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tammy»  and  send  up  as  above  with  fried  toasts  of  bread. 
Never  omit  putting  in  a  small  lump  of  sugar  before  you 
serve  up,  to  overcome  the  bitter  taste  of  the  turnips. 


CARROTS. 


Carrots,  like  turnips,  supply  the  scarcity  of  vegetables  at 
a  particular  time  of  the  year,  when  all  others  are  dear 
and  scarce. 


710.     Carrots  d  V  Orleans. 

Take  a  few  young  carrots,  turn  them  of  an  equal  size,  cut 
them  in  slices  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
blanch  them  well.  Next  lay  them  on  a  towel  to  drain ; 
put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a  lump  of  sugar  and  a  little 
Droth,  and  let  them  boil  over  a  large  fire.  When  re- 
duced to  glaze,  add  a  good  bit  of  fresh  butter  and  a  little 
salt.  Mind  that  the  butter  must  adhere  to  the  carrots 
when  you  serve  up,  as  no  sauce  must  be  seen. 

711.  Puree  of  Carrots. 

Mince  some  young  carrots ;  blanch  them  to  take  off  the 
tart  taste,  and  use  the  same  process  as  for  the  puree  of 
turnips  (No.  708). 

712.  Souffle  of  Carrots. 

Make  a  thick  purte  of  carrots,  but  instead  of  broth  use 
water,  in  which  put  a  great  deal  of  sugar,  half  a  spoonful 
of  flour,  a  little  salt,  and  a  good  bit  of  butter ;  let  all 
this  boil  till  very  thick,  then  add  the  yolks  of  six  eggs, 
and  mix  all  well  together.  The  moment  you  are  ready 
to  send  up,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  which  throw  in 
with  the  rest,  and  put  into  the  oven  for  a  proper  time,  in 
the  vessel  which  you  wish  to  use. 
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CELERY. 


This  is  a  very  heating  but  easily  digested  vegetable ;  it 
will  be  found  of  great  use  in  cooKery,  as  it  is  to  be  seen 
in  so  many  preparations,  soups,  salads,  sauces,  and  en- 
tremets of  all  descriptions. 

713.     Celery  a  V  Espagnole-^^with  Spanith  Sauce.) 

Cut  a  dozen  heads  of  celery  the  length  of  your  dish ; 
blanch  them  ;  and  mark  them  in  a  stewpan  between 
two  layers  of  bacon.  Moisten  with  a  spoonful  of  broth, 
and  let  them  boil  gently ;  when  done,  drain  all  the  fat. 
Then  dish  the  celery,  and  send  it  up  with  an  Espagnole 
(No.  17),  rather  thick.  If  the  celery  could  be  boiled 
after  being  drained  in  the  sauce  for  about  half  an  hour, 
it  would  have  a  better  taste.     . 

714.     Celery  with  White  Saitce. 

Cut  a  dozen  heads  of  celery  as  above.  Let  them  stew 
in  a  little  butter,  salt,  and  water.  When  done  enough, 
drain  them,  and  serve  up  with  the  sauce  blanche  (No. 
73).  If  you  would  have  the  celery  very  white,  blanch 
it  in  boiling  water  to  take  out  the  green  ;  then  put  it  in 
a  blanc  as  you  do  for  the  celery  sauce  (See  No.  94)  ;  it 
will  then  become  as  white  as  possible. 

715.     Puree  of  Celery. 

For  the  puree  of  celery,  see  No.  44.  In  general,  all 
purees  are  made  by  the  same  process. 

TRUFFLES. 

Be  particular  in  smelling  the  truffles.  Throw  away  those 
which  have  a  musky  smell;  wash  them  well  with  a 
brush  in  cold  water  only :  when  very  clean,  pick  out  the 
laiger  ones  to  be  served  h  la  serviette  (on  the  napkin)  or 
with  Champagne  wine,  and  peel  the  others  very  thin ;  cut 
them  to  be  put  into  clarified  butter  with  the  saute  of 
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either  fowls  or  game ;  the  trimmiDgs  are  used  to  give 
flavour  to  diflFerent  broths.  When  they  are  used  with 
large  entrees,  they  are  done  with  fowl  or  turkey,  &c.  in 
the  po^Ie,  or  braize. 

716.     Truffles,  with  Champagne  Wine, 

After  having  selected  the  best  truffles,  trim  a  stewpan 
with  slices  of  bacon;  put  the  truffles  into  it,  with  a 
bunch  of  parsley  and  green  onions,  well  seasoned  with 
thyme,  bay-leaves,  cloves,  basil,  &x;.,  &x;. ;  moisten 
with  a  spoonful  of  good  consomm^,  two  glasses  of 
Champagne,  some  salt  and  pepper,  and  if  you  have  a 
good  po^i^  (No.  313)  from  fowls,  put  in  some  of  it,  fat 
and  liquid  together;  set  them  to  boil  gently  for  one 
hour ;  let  this  cool  in  the  stewpan.  When  you  wish  to 
serve  up,  warm  them  again,  and  drain  them  in  a  very 
clean  towel.  Serve  them  up  in  a  beautiful  napkin,  so 
perfectly  white  that  it  may  contrast  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  black  of  the  truffles. 

717.     Truffles  a  V  Italienne— {Italian  toay.) 

Wash  and  trim  the  truffles  as  above;  cut  them  in 
slices  about  the  size  of  a  penny-piece ;  put  them  into  a 
saut^pan,  with  parsley  and  a  httle  shalot  chopped  fine, 
some  salt  and  pepper,  and  a  little  butter ;  put  them  on 
the  fire,  and  stir  them  that  they  may  fry  equally ;  when 
they  are  done,  which  will  be  in  about  ten  minutes^  drain 
off  some  of  the  butter  ;  then  put  a  little  fresh  butter,  a 
spoonful  of  Espagnole  sauce  (No.  17),  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  a  little  Cayenne  pepper,  and  serve  very  hot 
This  is  a  relish. 
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CHAP,    XX. 
SWEET  ENTREMETS,— APPLES,  RICE,  NOUILLES. 


APPLES. 


The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  good  apples,  and  such  as 
ivill  bear  cooking.  In  general  they  break  as  soon  as 
they  feel  the  fire ;  the  golden  pippins  are  excellent  for 
entremets,  but  they  are  small,  and  generally  dear. 

718.    Apples  a  la  Portugaise — {Portuguese  way.) 

Take  a  dozen  of  fine  rennet  apples;  take  care  that 
they  are  not  injured.  Peel  them  equally,  and  push  the 
core  out  with  a  vegetable  cutter.  Let  them  boil  hi  a 
very  thin  synip,  without  being  too  much  done.  Then 
make  a  marmalade  with  some  other  apples,  but  let  it  be 
very  white. — (See  Marmalade.)  This  marmalade  must 
be  made  a  good  thickness.  Lay  the  apples  in  a  hair 
sieve  to  drain,  that  no  syrup  may  remain,  and  next  dish 
the  marmalade,  which  level  with  your  knife.  Lay  the 
apples  round  the  dish  at  an  equal  distance,  and  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  may  be  more  elevated  in  the 
centre.  In  the  cavity  of  each  apple  place  a  preserved 
cherry.  If  you  should  have  any  apricot  marmalade, 
generally  called  apricot  jam,  you  may  use  some  to  de- 
corate this  entremet  as  your  taste  may  suggest,  or  your 
means  allow.  It  would  be  a  long  and  unsuccessful  task 
to  teach  dressing  and  decorating  by  a  book ;  the  inge^ 
nuity  and  understanding  of  the  learner  will  be  his  best 
guide. 

719.    Miroion  of  Apples, 

You  must  take  at  least  two  dozen  apples,  and  of  that 
sort  jmrticularly  which  stands  the  fire  best.  Golden  pip- 
pins are  generally  the  best    Peel  them  and  cut  them  into 
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slices  about  the  size  of  a  dollar.  Take  a  deep  dish, 
(otherwise  your  miroton  would  sink  in  it,  and  not  look 
well^)  put  a  little  marmalade  on  the  bottom  of  the  dish, 
in  order  to  stick  down  the  apples,  one  above  another,  all 
round  the  dish.  Fill  up  the  middle  of  the  dish  with  the 
most  defective  slices  of  the  apples.  Now  lay  another  bed 
of  apricot  marmalade,  to  prevent  the  apples  from  slipping 
down.  Next,  lay  a  second  bed  of  apples^  and  some  mar- 
malade again,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  spiral  line.  You 
must  close  the  centre  with  a  slice  of  apple^  which  is  to  be 
slit.  Next,  bake  this  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  When 
the  apples  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger,  it  is  a  sign 
of  their  being  done  enough.  Lastly,  sprinkle  over  the 
apples  a  little  pounded  sugar,  and  glaze  with  the  sala- 
mander. Remember  that  you  must  give  the  apples  a 
fine  colouring. 

720.     SuedoUe  of  Apples. 

Make  a  marmalade  of  apples  as  compact  as  possible. 
Then  take  small  pieces  of  apples  cut  into  corks,-  and 
of  different  colours.  To  dye  mem  you  need  only  dilute 
with  syrup  a  little  carmine  or  saffron,  and  boil  them 
once.  Next  let  the  apples  cool  in  the  syrup,  that  the 
colour  may  be  spread  equally  over  them.  When  you 
dish  the  suedoise,  first  spread  some  marmalade  over  the 
middle  of  the  dish,  and  then  arrange  the  apple  corks 
symmetrically,  viz.,  one  white,  one  red,  one  yellow,  and 
80  on.  As  the  rows  ascend,  make  the  next  always  nar- 
rower, and  decorate  the  top  with  cherries  of  a  pink  hue, 
greengages,  angelica,  &c.  Have  some  apple  jelly,  with 
'which  cover  the  suedoise,  and  put  it  into  ice  to  cool. 
When  the  suedoise  is  decorated  in  an  agreeable  form, 
use  some  jelly  for  garnishing,  and  place  it  gently  over 
and  round  the  suedoise.  The  jelly  must  be  of  a  suffi- 
cient substance  not  to  run  down  the  fruit. 

721 .     Chartreuse  of  Apples  and  FruU. 

A  Chartreuse  is  the  same  thins  as  a  suedoise,  only 
instead  of  raising  the  fruit  with  the  hand  over  the  mar- 
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malade,  you  oil  a  mould  of  the  same  size  as  the  dish 
you  intend  to  use,  and  arrange  symmetricaUy  fruit  of 
different  colours,  such  as  angelica,  preserved  oranges, 
lemonsy  &c. ;  in  short,  whatever  may  offer  a  variety  of 
colours.  Apples  and  pears  are  in  more  general  use  for 
the  outside,  but  then  they  must  be  dyed  as  directed 
in  No.  720.  When  you  have  decorated  the  middle  or 
bottom,  proceed  to  do  the  same  to  the  sides.  Next  use 
some  thick  marmalade  of  apples  to  consolidate  the  de» 
corations.  When  you  have  made  a  wall  sufficiently 
strong  that  you  may  turn  the  Chartreuse  upside  down, 
take  the  whitest  apple  jelly  you  can  procure,  some 
stewed  pears  cut  into  slices  me  size  of  a  half-crown 
piece,  and  some  cherries,  &c.,  and  mix  the  whole  with 
the  jelly,  so  as  to  represent  a  Mac^oine.  Do  not  fill 
the  cavity  too  full  with  the  miroton,  as  you  are  to  dose 
it  with  apple  marmalade,  that  has  more  substance  in  it. 
Then  turn  over  the  Chartreuse  and  dish  it.  Glaze  the 
fruit  over  with  some  thick  syrup.  This  syrup  gives 
additional  lustre  to  the  colours,  and  a  fiesh  gloss  to  the 
firuit. 

722.     Turban  of  Apples. 

Take  some  real  rennets  or  golden  pippins,  cut  them 
into  equal  quarters,  and  stew  them  in  some  thin  syrupy 
Mind  mey  do  not  break.  Boil  some  rice  in  cream»  witk 
a  little  lemon,  sugar,  and  salt.  Let  the  rice  be  done 
thoroughly,  and  kept  thick.  Then  let  it  cool.  Whea 
it  is  nearly  cold,  take  a  large  piece  of  bread,  or  rather 
an  empty  gallipot,  which  put  in  the  centre  of  the  dish, 
lay  the  rice  all  round  till  you  reach  the  top  of  the 
gallipot.  Next  take  the  pieces  of  apples  that  have 
been  drained  of  all  the  syrup  over  a  sieve,  thrust  them 
into  the  rice,  sloping  towards  the  right  in  the  first  row^ 
and  towards  the  left  in  the  second,  and  so  on  till  yoo 
reach  the  top  of  the  turban,  which  put  into  the  oven,  that 
the  apples  may  be  made  a  fine  colour.  When  you  are 
ready  to  serve  up,  remove  the  gallipot,  wipe  off  all  the 
butter,  and  decorate  the  apples  with  some  hard  currant 
jelly,  greengages,  cherries,   &c.,  which  may  sometimes 
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be  aboat  the  middle  of  the  dish,  and  pour  into  the  middle 
a  cr6me  patissi^  (See  No.  752.) 

RICB  FOR  ENTRiES  AND  ENTREMBTS. 

Carolina  rice  is  generally  the  best.  It  mnstbe  observed, 
that  rice  which  has  been  wetted  by  the  sea  has  lost  its 
flavour,  and  of  course  is  unfit  to  be  made  use  of  for  cas- 
seroles with  rice.  You  must  first  pick  the  rice,  and  wash 
it  by  rubbing  it  within  your  hands  in  several  waters,  tiU 
the  water  has  not  the  least  stain.  Then  smell  it,  for  if  it 
should  smell  of  musk,  which  is  often  the  case,  it  must  be 
washed  in  hot  water,  and  then  in  cold  water  again,  till  the 
bad  smell  is  entirely  gone.  Next  lay  it  in  a  sieve  to  drain 
for  use  when  wanted. 

RICE  FOR  ENTRI^BS. 

723.     CoBserole  of  Rice. 

After  having  picked  the  rice  well,  wash  it  first  in  luke- 
warm, and  next  in  cold  water,  as  directed  above.  After 
you  have  well  drained  it,  throw  it  into  a  stewpan  of  a  pro* 
per  size,  that  it  may  swell  with  ease :  moisten  with  some 
pot-top  *.  The  broth  must  be  previously  drained  through 
a  silk  sieve,  in  order  that  the  rice  may  be  kept  very  clean. 
Mix  it  with  a  large  quantity  of  grease,  and  some  pieces 
of  fat  ham,  in  order  to  make  the  nee  more  mellow ;  add  a 
little  salt.  As  the  rice  must  swell  very  much,  use  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  broth  to  produce  that  effect.  Lay  the 
rice  on  a  very  slow  fire,  and  stir  it  frequently  that 
it  may  not  stick.  Taste  it  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  well 
seasoned,  and^done  enough ;  then  strain  it  through  a  cul- 
lender, and  level  it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon.  Take  off 
the  fat  that  issues  from  the  rice,  and  pour  it  into  the 
mould  which  you  select  for  the  casserole :  when  all  the 
parts  of  the  latter  are  well  covered  with  the  grease,  drain 
It  by  turning  the  mould  upside  down,  then  put  some  rice 
all  rouud  the  mould ;  put  a  piece  of  soft  bread  in  the 
middle,  and  cover  it  with  rice,  squeeze  it  in  equally  with 

♦  Pot-top,  fiit 
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your  spoon,  and  let  it  cool.  When  the  rice  has  become 
firm,  dip  the  outside  of  the  mould  into  boiling  water. 
Have  a  little  pite  bris^e  (No.  794),  which  frame  the 
size  of  the  mould ;  turn  the  mould  over  the  paste ;  make 
an  opening  with  a  knife  in  the  top,  and  flatten  the  paste 
all  round  with  a  spoon  ;  then  put  it  into  the  oven,  which 
can  never  be  too  hot  for  a  casserole,  for  if  the  oven  is  not  hot 
enough  the  casserole  is  liable  to  break ;  baste  it  with  the 
grease,  and  when  it  is  become  of  a  fine  colour  take  it  out 
of  the  oven  ;  open  it  gently,  then  cut  the  bread  into  small 
pieces  with  a  penknite,  that  you  may  take  it  out  without 
injuring  the  casserole ;  next  remove  the  rice  that  sticks 
round,  but  do  not  empty  it  too  much,  for  fear  it  should 
pot  bear  or  resist  the  weight  of  whatever  you  intend  to 
throw  in.  You  generally  put  into  these  casseroles  white 
and  brown  ragofits,  blanqnettes,  ^minces,  fricass^  of 
fowls,  macaroni,  and  scollops  of  fish  that  have  already 
been  sent  up  to  table,  &c.,  &c. 

724.    Rice  CaasolelteM. 

The  rice  is  to  be  prepared  as  above,  but  must  be  put  into 
smaller  moulds,  those  called  dariole,  or  custard-moulds. 
Mind  that  the  cassolettes  are  to  be  quite  cold  before  you 
take  them  out  of  the  mould.  The  b^st  method  of  filling 
up  the  cassoUettes,  is  to  take  a  carrot,  and  cut  it  a  proper 
large  size,  to  make  a  hole  in  the  rice;  this  holeyou  fill  up 
with  a  mince  of  fowl,  with  bechamel  sauce,  lliis  mince 
must  be  thoroughly  cold.  When  you  fill  up  the  mould  with 
the  rice,  close  it  without  allowing  any  of  the  mince  to  be 
mixed  with  the  rice,  in  which  case  the  cassolettes  would 
break  in  the  dripping  when  you  fry  them.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  the  dripping  must  be  very  hot  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  in  making  cassolettes  the  rice  must  be 
made  quite  firm  ;  and  that  they  require  something  of  a 
white  colour  to  be  added ;  as  a  mince  with  velout^,  a  sal- 

1)icon  of  palates  and  of  mushrooms  k  TAllemande,  or  fil- 
ets of  fisn  with  bechamel  sauce. 

N.  B. — ^You  may  likewise  give  them  a  light  brown  co- 
lour in  the  oven,  the  same  as  other  casserolies  of  rice,  but 
^yiog  is  the  best  and  the  quickest 
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725.     Rice  Cake. 

After  having  prepared  the  rice  as  in  No.  723,  take  some 
good  cream,  which  first  boil  to  ascertain  that  it  will  not 
curdle ;  the  quantity  must  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of 
the  mould  you  intend  to  use.  For  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  rice  take  a  quart  of  cream,  which  nowever  is  not  al- 
ways sufficient ;  this  depends  on  the  rice  swelling  more 
or  less :  in  this  case  add  a  little  milk  to  it  When  the 
cream  has  boiled,  take  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  which  infuse 
in  the  cream  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  take  the  peel  out 
before  you  pour  in  the  rice,  which  lay  on  a  very  slow  fire 
till  it  bursts,  or  swells ;  when  well  swollen,  add  a  little  salt, 
and  some  sugar,  according  to  your  own  palate ;  the  sugar 
however  must  predominate,  the  salt  being  only  intended 
to  remedy  the  insipid  taste  that  is  inseparable  from  sweet 
entremets.  Sugar  must  entirely  predominate  in  articles 
for  a  dessert,  but  in  entremets  it  is  to  be  used  moderately. 
When  the  rice  is  done  enough,  and  properly  seasoned, 
break  eight  eggs,  and  mix  the  yolks  with  the  rice;  next 
beat  the  whites,  which  pour  gently  into  die  preparation ; 
put  also  a  good  bit  of  butter ;  then  clarify  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  butter,  and  when  it  is  completely  clarified, 
pour  it  into  the  mould  ;  turn  the  mould  round,  that  the 
butter  may  be  spread  equally  on  all  sides,  then  turn  it 
upside  down  for  a  moment :  then  put  crumbs  of  bread 
into  the  mould,  and  contrive  to  have  them  Ukewise  spread 
equally  all  over  it ;  now  dip  a  small  piece  of  paper  into  the 
butter,  sprinkle  some  clarified  butter  all  round  the  mould, 
and  put  some  more  crumbs  of  bread.  This  being  done  to 
your  satisfaction,  pour  the  rice  into  the  mould,  and  put  it 
into  the  oven,  but  mind  it  must  not  be  too  hot.  An  hour 
is  required  for  your  cake  to  be  baked  enough.  Turn  it 
upside  down  in  the  dish,  and  serve  up. 

N.  B. — ^You  may  sometimes  put  with  it  preserved  cherr 
ries,  raisins,  or  currants,  &c. 

726.    Rice  Croquettes. 

The  rice  is  to  be  prepared  as  in  the  last.  When  it  has 
swelled  in  the  cream,  and  is  properly  seasoned,  let  it  cooU 
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then  roll  it  into  croquettes  in  the  shape  of  a  cork.  Next 
strew  over  them  cmmbs  of  bread  (by  which  is  meant  that 
you  dip  them  first  into  an  omelet,  and  next  into  crumbs 
of  bread)  •  Roll  them  several  times  in  the  crumbs  in  what 
form  you  pleascy  and  mind  that  they  are  made  a  fine 
colour.  When  you  have  fried  them  of  a  good  colour^  you 
may  glaze  them  on  one  side  with  pounded  sugar,  by  using 
the  salamander.  Send  up  with  fried  parsley,  oi  a  nice 
colour,  in  the  centre.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remark, 
£hat  you  may  multiply  these  entremets  by  the  variety  of 
the  different  flavours  which  may  be  used,  as  vanilla^ 
citron^  lemon,  orange,  coffee,  chocolate^  &c.,  and  the  li- 
queurs noyeau^  maraschino^  oil  of  roses,  &c. 

727.    RiceSwffl^. 

The  same  preparation  as  in  No.  725,  only  keep  the  rice 
rather  more  liquid,  and  put  the  whites  of  two  more  eggs; 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  rice  cake  you  put  eight  yolks,  and  as  many 
whites,  whereas  in  a  souffle  you  put  only  six  yolks  and 
eight  whites,  and  a  little  more  butter,  to  determine  the 
souffle. 

728.     Rice  grating — (^Oratin  of  Rice.) 

Take  two  ounces  of  rice,  which  wash  and  pick,  &c.  Then 
let  it  swell  in  hot  milk ;  as  cream,  when  used  for  entremets 
of  this  sort,  would  turn  to  butter.  When  the  rice  is  weD 
done,  pound  half  a  dozen  sweet  almonds,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  bitter  ones  ;  when  you  have  made  them  into 
a  paste,  rub  them  through  a  tammy,  and  mix  them  with 
the  rice,  a  little  sugar,  and  a  very  little  salt.  Then  put 
the  rice  into  a  silver  pan  or  porringer,  or  silver  casserole. 
and  leave  it  to  gratin  on  a  slow  fire  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  or  more.  Instead  of  using  the  lid,  only  cover  the 
pan  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  to  prevent  the  dust  and  th^ 
steam.^  Serve  hot ;  if  you  put  a  cover  to  it,  the  steam 
will  prevent  its  being  gratined. 
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729.     Rice  Turban. 

Prepare  the  rice  as  in  No.  723.     Cut  some  apples  iota 

Suarters,  and  stew  them  in  syrup.  Take  particular  car^ 
lat  the  quarters  are  kept  whole.  Dish  the  rice ;  put  a 
gallipot  in  the  middle,  to  form  a  vacancy,  into  which  yott 
are  afterwards  to  pour  a  vanilla  cream.  Dress  the  rice 
round  the  gaUipot,  and  level  it  with  the  hack  of  a  spoon. 
Next  place  the  apples  round  the  rice,  till  you  have  reached 
the  summit  of  it,  and  put  the  whole  into  the  oven,  but 
only  leave  it  there  time  enough  to  dry  up  the  syrup 
which  sticks  round  the  apples.  Next  decorate  widk 
sweetmeats  of  different  colours,  such  as  greengages, 
apricots,  and  cherries ;  and  when  you  are  ready  to  send 
up,  remove  the  gallipot,  and  fill  the  vacancy  with  the  va^ 
nilla-cream. 

N.  B. — Many  entremets  are  made  of  rice  cream, 
which,  by  the  bye,  is  no  more  than  flour  of  rice,  which 
is  like  any  other  flour,  except  that  it  swells  more.  You 
may  make  souffles  of  it,  and  give  them  whatever  flavour 
you  think  proper.    They  must  be  always  sweet* 

730.      Croquettes  of  Rice  with  Apricot  Marmalade. 

Prepare  the  rice  as  in  No.  723:  form  a 'croquette,  take 
the  handle  of  a  wooden  spoon,  make  a  hole  in  the  cro- 

Suette,  which  fill  with  marmalade  of  apricots.  Then 
ose  it  up  with  some  of  the  rice,  put  crumbs  of  bread 
as  you  do  in  all  other  croquettes,  and  fry  in  the  same 
manner. 

731.     Croquettes  stuffed  with  Apples^ 

Prepare  the  rice  as  above,  and  repeat  every  other  opera* 
tion,  except  that  you  must  have  rennets  cut  into  small 
corks,  and  well  stewed  in  syrup.  Drain  them  well,  and 
put  them  into  the  croq\;ettes  instead  of  marmalade. 

732.     Souffle  of  Apples  with  a  Rice  border. 

Prepare  your  rice  as  in  No.  723.  Keep  it  of  a  strong 
•olid  substance,  dress  it  up  all  round  a  dish,  the  saxne 
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height  as  a  raised  crust,  that  is  to  say,  three  inches  high. 
Give  a  pleasing  shape  to  the  rice,  and  let  it  be  levelled 
Smooth ;  have  some  marmalade  of  apple  ready^  made 
Very  thick ;  mix  with  it  4six  yolks  of  eggs  and  a  small  bit 
of  butter ;  warm  it  on  the  stove  in  order  to  do  the  yolks : 
then  have  eight  whites  of  eggs  well  whipped ,  as  for  bis- 
cuits, mix  them  lightly  with  tne  apples^  and  put  the  whole 
into  the  middle  of  the  rice  ;  put  this  into  the  oven,  which 
must  not  be  too  hot.  When  the  souffle  is  raised  suffi- 
cientlvt  send  it  up,  as  it  would  soon  lower.  If  you  wish 
to  malce  a  kind  of  pap,  take  a  spoonful  of  ilour,  a  pint 
Cf  milk,  a  little  salt,  lemon  and  sugar :  let  the  whole 
boil  well,  then  mix  it  with  the  apples  and  the  yolks  of 
four  eggs  :  the  whites  are  to  be  poured  in  afterwards : 
next  bake  the  souffle  in  the  oven.  This  method  is  safer 
than  the  former,  and  is  not  deficient  in  delicacy. 

733.     Charlotte  of  Apples  mixed  with  Apricots, 

The  charlotte  has  been  so  called  after  the  name  of  the 
original  inventor,  yet  there  is  no  doubt  but  his  successors 
have  made  great  improvements  on  the  original.  To 
make  a  charlotte,  take  a  dozen  of  rennets  ;  but  if  you 
use  a  very  large  mould,  you  require  more.  Cut  them 
into  quarters,  peel  them,  and  put  them  into  a  pan  with  a 
lump  of  butter,  a  little  cinnamon,  the  peel  of  half  a 
lemon,  and  a  little  pounded  sugar.  Stew  all  these  ingre- 
dients over  a  brisk  fire,  but  without  allowing  them  to 
bum.  When  the  apples  are  nearly  done,  take  them  off 
the  fire,  mix  with  them  half  a  pot  of  marmalade  of  apri- 
cots, and  throw  the  whole  into  a  mould  trimmed  with 
slices  of  bread  dipped  into  melted  butter  ;  cover  the  mar- 
malade with  bread  that  has  also  been  dipped  into  butter. 
Now  bake  the  charlotte  in  an  oven  that  is  pretty 
hot;  give  it  a  good  colour  and  serve  up  hot.  The 
top  of  the  charlotte  must  be  always  decorated;  to 
do  this,  put  some  clarified  butter  all  round  a  plaid 
mould,  then  cut  the  crumbs  of  bread  in  any  shape  you 
think  proper.  To  keep  all  the  apples  confined  in  the 
mould,  the  neatest  and  prettiest  way  is  to  cut  the  bread 
with  a  plain  round  cutter,  and  lay  them  over  one  another 
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all  round ;  they  must  be  dipped  into  clarified  butter  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  mould ;  then  put  the  apples, 
and  cover  them;  give  a  good  colour^  drain  all  the  butter, 
and  serve  very  hot  and  crisp. 

NOUILLES. 

Nouilles  are  made  with  a  paste,  as  follows : — Put  on 
the  table  about  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  good  and 
very  fine  flour,  make  a  little  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
flour,  and  put  into  it  a  little  salt,  a  small  bit  of  butter,  the 
yolks  of  three  eggs,  and  a  little  drop  of  water ;  mix  this 
paste  very  well,  and  spread  it  on  the  table  with  the 
rolling  pin,  then  cut  a  small  bit,  about  an  inch  in  length ; 
pour  some  flour  lightly  over  these  pieces  to  prevent 
their  adhering  together,  then  blanch  them  in  boiling 
water,  after  which,  drain  them  through  a  cullender,  and 
use  them  as  directed  hereafter. 

Nouilles  are  very  useful,  as  they  are  served  as  potage, 
entries,  entremets ;  but  as  they  have  been  explained 
under  their  proper  heads,  the  author  will  proceed  to  speak 
of  the  entremets. 

734.     Croquettes  of  Nouilles. 

When  they  are  prepared  and  blanched,  take  a  'pint  of 
jnilk,  boil  it  with  a  little  salt,  a  small  bit  of  sugar,  and  the 
peel  of  half  a  lemon ;  when  the  milk  boils,  put  the 
nouilles  into  it,  and  reduce  it  till  it  becomes  very  thick ; 
put  them  into  a  cold  dish,  and  when  perfectly  cold,  shape 
them  as  you  do  the  rice,  sometimes  crumbing,  sometimes 
frying  them,  only  dipping  in  white  of  eggs ;  frost  and  glaze 
them  with  sugar  of  a  good  colour. 
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SWEET  ENTREMETS. 


CREAMS. 

735.     Coffee  Cream. 

All  creams  are  made  in  the  same  manner :  tiie  taste  and 
colour  only  varying. 

Take  a  pint  of  cream  and  a  pint  of  milk,  and  boil  Aem 
together.  When  boiled,  throw  in  a  small  lump  of  sugar, 
and  a  little  salt ;  next  roast  the  coffee  in  the  omelet  pan^ 
or  in  a  coffee  roaster.  When  well  and  equally  roastedj 
throw  it  burning  hot  into  the  cream,  cover  the  stewpan, 
and  let  it  infuse  till  it  gets  quite  cold.  If  you  wish  to 
pour  the  cream  into  cups  or  any  other  small  vessels,  you 
must  measure  the  quantity  of  cream,  but  for  a  mould  it 
is  unnecessary;  put  the  yolk  of  an  egg  to  every  cup  ; 
rub  the  cream  twice  through  a  tammy,  in  order  that  the 
egg  may  be  well  mixed  with  it,  and  next  put  the  cups 
into  a  pan  containing  water  enough  to  reacn  to  half  tne 
height  of  them  ;  cover  them,  and  put  a  little  fire  over  the 
lid  of  the  pan,  to  prevent  any  steam  dropping  into  the 
cream.  As  soon  as  the  cream  is  done,  let  it  cool,  and 
take  care  to  secure  the  cups  from  dust^  &c.  When  yoa 
make  the  cream  in  a  large  mould,  put  more  eggs. 

736.    Lemon  Cream. 

The  same  preparation  as  above ;  but  when  the  cream 
has  boiled,  instead  of  coffee,  throw  in  the  peel  of  a  lemon, 
which  leave  to  infuse,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt  and 
sugar.  If  intended  for  a  cream  in  moulds  of  a  large 
size,  you  must  use  a  greater  quantity  of  eggs  ;  as  for 
instancei  sixteen  eggs  for  two  pints  of  cream  or  milk. 
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737.     Chocolate  Cream. 

For  a  second  course  dish,  take  a  quarter  of  a  pouad  of 
vanilla  chocolate,  rasp  it  very  fine,  and  throw  it  into  a 
pan  to  melt  with  a  little  water.  When  melted,  mix  and 
beat  it  with  some  cream,  which  you  have  boiled,  aa 
above,  and  a  little  salt.  Except  in  creams  of  fruit,  as 
pine-apple,  apricots,  raspberries,  &c.  a  little  salt  if 
always  requisite,  but  very  little,  however.  If  you  wish  to 
make  an  ice  cream,  instead  of  sixteen  eggs  for  a  quart  of 
cream  only  put  eight,  which  put  on  the  fire  to  tnicken, 
but  take  particular  care  to  prevent  its  curdling :  as  soon 
as  you  take  it  from  the  fire,  mix  with  it  a  little  melted 
isinglass,  and  rub  the  whole  through  a  tammy.  Now  try 
a  little  of  the  preparation  in  a  small  mould  over  ice.  If 
you  should  find  that  the  cream  has  not  substance  enough 
to  allow  of  being  turned  upside  down,  you  must  add  a 
little  more  isinglass. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  isinglass  must  previously 
be  melted  in  a  little  water.  (See  Method  of  Melting 
Isinglass,  No.  742.) 

738.     Creme  a  la  Vanille — (^Vanilla  Cream.) 

Take  one  or  two  sticks  of  vanilla,  which  infuse  in  some 
boiling  cream  :  next  put  in  the  eggs  as  you  do  for  other 
creams.  If  you  are  making  a  fromage  i  la  glace*,  (iced 
cheese)  you  must  put  a  smaller  quantity  of  eggs,  as  isin- 
glass is  to  be  put  to  stiffen  it;  and  keep  constantly  stir- 
ring the  cream  on  the  fire,  while  the  eggs  are  doing. 
Mind  that  the  eggs  are  not  overdone.  When  you  per* 
ceive  the  cream  is  getting  thick,  put  the  melted  isinglass 
in,  and  rub  it  through  a  tammy ;  then  put  it  in  a  mouldy 
and  into  ice.  When  you  wish  to  make  the  cream  more 
delicate,  let  it  get  cold ;  then  put  it  into  a  vessel  over  ice, 
before  you  put  any  isinglass  into  it,  and  whip  it ;  when 
quite  frozen,  put  in  cold  melted  isinglass :  this  method 
requires  less  isinglass,  and  the  jelly  is  much  lighter. 

*  Sometimes  erroneously  called  fromage  bararois,  or  Bavarian 
cheese. 
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739.     Crhne  au  The— (Tea  Cream.) 

iBoil  a  pint  of  cream  and  a  pint  of  milk,  into  which  throw 
k  little  salt  and  some  sugar ;  the  latter  must,  however, 
predominate.  When  the  cream  boils,  throw  two  or  three 
spoonsful  of  good  tea  into  it,  boil  it  once,  put  in  ten 
yolks  of  very  fresh  eggs,  and  proceed  as  usual  upon  the 
fire,  till  the  cream  becomes  thick ;  then  put  in  the 
isinglass,  &c.  If  your  mould  is  small,  eight  eggs  are 
sufficient. 

740,     Orange  Flower  Cream. 

Instead  of  tea,  infuse  a  large  pinch  of  orange  flowers, 
and  when  the  cream  has  got  the  flavour,  put  in  the 
eggs,  &c. 

741.     Creme  d  la  Genet,  called  Barley-sugar  Cream. 

Melt  about  an  ounce  of  sugar  in  a  confectionary  pan. 
Let  it  reduce  till  it  is  brown,  but  mind  to  keep  con- 
tinually stirring,  to  prevent  the  sugar  getting  a  bitter  taste. 
When  quite  brown,  dilute  it  with  a  little  water,  to  which 
add  a  little  sugar  to  qualify  the  bitter  taste.  When 
jnelted,  take  a  quart  of  cream  that  has  boiled,  throw  the 
caramel  (barley-sugar)  into  it,  and  put  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  sugar  to  make  it  palatable.  If  you  wish  to  have 
the  cream  iced,  pour  in  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs ;  but  if 
you  intend  to  have  it  with  eggs  only,  you  must  use 
twelve.  In  the  first  case,  when  the  eggs  are  well  mixed, 
put  the  stewpan  on  the  fire  to  thicken  the  cream  ;  and 
when  it  begins  to  thicken,  stir  it  well,  and  throw  in  the 
isinglass  that  you  have  melted  previously ;  then  put  it 
into  the  mould  and  ice  it.  You  must  let  it  cool  first,  or 
it  will  melt  the  ice,  and  the  mould  will  be  liable  to  tilt 
over,  and  the  cream  fall  out.  It  is  not  customary  in 
this  country  to  use  cream  without  isinglass,  therefore  it 
is  not  particularly  necessary  to  recommend  the  method 
of  making  them  with  eggs  only ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say, 
that  when  you  intend  to  put  no  isinglass  into  the  cream. 
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you  must  nut  more  eggs,  and  it  must  not  be  done  till  it  is 
put  into  tne  mould;  butter  the  mould  with  clarified 
butter,  then  put  the  cream  into  it,  to  be  poached  in  boil- 
ing water  with  fire  on  the  lid,  to  prevent  the  steam  from 
faUing  in.  With  respect  to  the  multiplicity  of  names, 
they  are  derived  from  the  peculiar  flavour  of  the  cream; 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  making  of  them.  Thus,  rose 
cream,  vanilla  cream,  lemon  cream,  orange-flower  cream, 
marasquino  cream,  pine  apple  cream,  &c.,  &c.,  deriv^ 
their  respective  appellations  from  the  flavouring  ingredient* 
They  are  all  made  alike. 


742.     Manner  of  melting  Isinglass, 

To  melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  isinglass,  take  a  little 
more  than  a  pint  of  water,  into  which  throw  the  twelfth 
part  of  the  white  of  an  egg ;  beat  the  water  well  till  it 
becomes  white  ;  throw  the  isinglass  into  the  water,  and 
lay  it  on  the  stove  over  a  very  slow  fire.  If  you  keep  it 
covered,  it  will  melt  more  easily.  Take  care  it  does  nd 
bum,  for  then  it  can  never  be  made  clear,  and,  besides, 
it  would  have  an  unpleasant  taste.  For  a  larger  quantity, 
put  more  water,  but  not  more  white  of  egg.  Somie 
people  put  in  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  which  is  wrong ;  you 
may,  however,  squeeze  the  juice  of  it  in,  if  you  want  the 
isinglass  to  be  clear,  but  for  cream  it  is  useless.  Always 
add  isinglass  cautiously.  In  order  to  make  cream  or  jellies^ 
in  perfection,  try  a  little  in  a  small  mould.  If  the  jelly 
should  not  be  firm  enough,  add  a  little  more  isinglass.. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  quantity  that  is 
required  for  creams  or  jellies,  as  the  dishes  and  moulds 
are  never  of  the  same  dimension.  The  best  method, 
therefore,  is  to  try  by  tasting.  A  medical  man  once  de- 
manded of  the  author  why  cooks  had  not  weights  and 
measures,  the  same  as  apothecaries  ?  To  which  he  in* 
continently  repUed :  "  Because  we  taste  our  recipes^ 
whereas  Doctors  seldom  taste  those  they  are  mixing; 
therefore  they  must  have  exact  measures." 

Q  5 
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743.    Egg  and  Water  Cream. 

Boti  a  pint  of  water,  with  half  a  quarter  of  a  pouad  of 
sugar,  a  little  coriander,  a  little  cinnamon,  and  the  pail 
of  a  lemon.  When  all  these  ingredients  have  Jxen  ncfl 
kifosed,  break  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs,  whidi  mix  «iid 
beat  with  that  preparation.;  then  rub  it  through  a  tmnD^ 
and  put  it  into  small  cups  to  thicken  in  the  bam  jBorie. 
Put  but  very  little  fire  under,  as  there  must  be  some  onAe 
Ciovers  to  prevent  the  water  of  the  steam  fiom  fslltog  into 
the  cream.  The  cream  must  not  boil  too  long,  and  oidy 
gently,  for  fear  it  should  curdle.  This  cream  agrees  very 
well  with  weak  stomachs,  and  is  especially  recommended 
to  y  oung  ladies  of  feeble  coustitutiona. 

744.     Cream  of  Eggs  with  BrofK 

!rake  some  good  consomme,  of  the  particular  sort  ywi 
wish  to  use,  whether  of  game  or  of  fowl :  do  not  potvay 
Rugar  to  it.  Measure  a  cup  full  of  it  to  every  yoUc,  and 
make  this  cream  thick,  in  the  same  manner  as  you  doaH 
others.  If  you  w£^  to  make  it  with  e^s  to  be  tamed  out 
of  the  mould,  use  two  yolks  of  eggs  for  each  custardmodUl, 
and  proceed  as  above ;  with  the  only  di£ference,  that  yo« 
must  butter  the  moulds  lightly  inside  with  some  claxified 
butter.  Boil  the  eggs  in  moulds  instead  of  cups,  and  wkea 
they  are  hard  enough,  turn  them  upside  down  in  the  dish; 
^aerve  up  with  some  consomme  thick^ied  with  the  yoAi 
of  two  eggs,  and  poured  over  as  sauce.  This  dtth  is 
^eatly  admired  by  the  amateurs  of  game,  as  it  gives  a  very 
peculiar  flavour  to  the  different  species  of  game  .used  in 
the  preparation. — 

Eggs  with  consomm^  of  young  Kabbits, 

Eggs  with  fiimet  of  Partridges, 

Eggs  with  fomet  of  Snipes,  Pheasants,  &c. 

745.    Egge  with  Consomme  of  Game,  en  petite  p&ls. 

These  are  made  the  same  as  those  above,  but  put  in  the 
smaller  cream-pots. 
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746.    Egg9  a  la  Neige — (like  Snow.) 

Take  the  white  of  six  eggs,  'which  will  be  enough  for  ma 
entremet;  whip  them  till  they  get  thick ;  have  some  milk 
boiling  over  the  fire  in  a  large  stewpan ;  poach  several 
spoonsful  of  the  whites  in  it,  and  when  done  enough, 
drain  and  dish  them  ;  next  make  a  sauce  to  pour  over 
them  in  the  following  manner :  take  some  of  the  milk  in 
which  you  have  poached  your  eggs^  then  put  a  little  sugar^ 
a  little  orange  flower,  and  a  little  salt;  mix  the  yolks  ot 
four  eggs  with  the  same,  stir  the  whole  on  the  fire  till  the 
milk  is  made  thick,  put  it  through  a  tammy,  and  mask 
the  neiges  with  that  sauce. 

747.    Italian  Cream. 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream  with  half  a  pint  of  milk.  When  it 
boik,  throw  in  the  peel  of  an  orange  and  of  a  lemon,  to 
infuse  with  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a  small 

Sinch  of  salt.  When  the  cream  is  impregnated  with  the 
avour  of  the  fruit,  mix  and  beat^it  with  the  yolks  of 
eidit  eggs,  and  put  it  on  the  fire  to  acquire  an  equal 
thickness.  As  soon  as  it  is  thick  enough,  and  the  eggs 
done,  put  a  little  melted  isinglass  in  it,  strain  it  well 
through  a  tammy,  and  put  some  of  it  into  a  small  mould, 
to  try  if  it  is  thick  enough  to  be  turned  over.  If  not^  add 
a  little  more  isinglass,  and  put  the  preparation  into  s 
mould  on  ice.  When  quite  frozen,  and  you  wish  to  send 
it  up,  dip  a  towel  into  hot  water,  and  rub  it  all  round  the 
mould,  to  detach  the  cream,  and  turn  it  upside  down  on 
a  dish.  By  this  means  the  cream  is  brighter  and  the  dish 
not  soiled.  If  you  whip  the  cream  before  you  put  it  into 
the  mould,  it  makes  it  more  delicate  and  more  mellowj 
but  do  not  put  the  isinglass  into  the  cream  before  the 
cream  is  nearly  done.  In  concluding  the  article  on 
creams,  the  reader  may  probably  be  surprised  at  the 
scarcity  introduced.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  that 
the  author  has  intentbnaily  shortened  this  article  by  re- 
commending variations  of  flavour  with  the  same  prepara- 
tion, it  will  be  found  that  the  number  of  changes  which 
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may  be  made  with  the  same  receipt,  on  which  they  are 
all  grounded,  will  equal  if  not  exceed  that  of  any  publi- 
cation expressly  devoted  to  the  subject. 

748.     Pine^Apple  Cream* 

Infuse  the  rind  of  a  pine-apple  in  boiling  cream,  and  pro- 
ceed as  usual  for  other  fruit  creams.  You  must  only  use 
the  rind,  for  the  pulp  of  the  pine-apple  being  acid,  the 
cream  would  curdle. 

749.     Marbled  Cream  with  Coffee. 

When  you  have  prepared  the  cream  as  directed  in  mar- 
bled jellies,  No.  782,  have  a  little  very  brown  caramel 
(barley  sugar)  ready ;  take  about  half  the  cream,  and 
add  to  it  a  little  caramel,  that  it  may  be  of  a  darker 
colour  than  the  other  half,  but  it  must  be  of  the  same 
substance  with  respect  to  isinglass ;  then  take  a  mould 
rubbed  lightly  over  inside  with  oil,  which  lean  sideways, 
and  put  a  little  white  cream  into  it ;  when  that  has  ac- 
quired a  good  substance,  throw  in  some  of  the  brown 
cream,  and  so  on  alternately  till  the  mould  is  quite  full. 
Then  cover  the  mould  all  over  with  ice.  When  you  are 
ready  to  serve  up,  rub  it  with  a  towel  dipped  into  hot 
water,  the  same  as  you  do  the  Mosaique.  (See  Jellies, 
No.  776.) 

750.     Marbled  Cream,  White  Vanilla^  and  Chocolate. 

Make  both  creams  separately,  as  directed  above.  Try 
whether  they  are  of  the  same  substance,  for  if  one  should 
be  thicker  than  the  other,  they  would  separate  in  the 
dish.  Rub  the  mould  lightly  over  with  oil,  give  it  a 
sloping  direction,  and  pour  a  little  vanilla  cream  into  it; 
when  that  is  frozen,  turn  the  mould  a  little,  and  put  iu  a 
little  chocolate  cream ;  let  that  freeze,  and  go  on  so  alter- 
nately, till  the  mould  is  entirely  full.  Next  cover  the 
mould  with  ice.  Use  the  same  process  for  liberating  the 
cream  from  the  mould,  as  above. 
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751.     CrSme  a  la  Chantillir--{Chantilli  Cream.) 

Have  about  a  pint  and  a  half  of  very  good  thick  cream 
put  it  into  a  cool  place.  When  you  want  to  garnish  the 
pastry,  &c.,  take  a  whip,  as  used  in  the  kitchen,  and 
whip  the  cream  as  quickly  as  possible.  When  suffix 
ciently  stiff,  flavour  it  to  your  taste,  and  add  very  little 
3ugar,  as  it  will  make  the  cream  turn  into  water.  This 
must  be  particularly  attended  to  if  you  would  have  the 
chantilli  look  well,  because,  if  sugar  is  added,  it  will  dis- 
solve in  the  cream,  and  spoil  its  appearance  and  flavour. 
Sugar  may  be  added  at  table. 

752.     Creme  Patissiere — (Pastry  Cream.) 

Put  into  a  stewpan  the  yolks  of  six  fresh' eggs,  two  spoons- 
ful of  fine  dry  flour,  and  mix  them  weUwith  a  wooden 
spoon ;  dilute  this  with  a  pint  and  a  half  of  boiling  cream, 
and  a  pinch  of  salt ;  turn  this  over  the  fire  to  do  the 
paste.  When  it  begins  to  boil,  take  it  off  the  fire  to  mix 
It  well ;  then  put  it  on  again  for  about  twelve  minutes. 
Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  very  fresh  butter  in  a  stew- 
pan,  and  when  properly  clarified,  add  it  to  the  paste,  and 
put  the  whole  into  a  basin  to  cool.  Next  rasp  on  a  bit 
of  sugar  the  peel  of  a  lemon,  (put  sugar  according  to  your 
taste),  and  add  to  it  an  ounce  of  bitter  macaroons ;  if  the 
paste  is  too  thick,  add  a  spoonful  of  cream  ;  if  too  thin, 
the  yolks  of  two  eggs.  This  cream  must  take  various  fla- 
vours, as  vanilla,  orange,  coffee,  chocolate,  &c.  &c.,  but  it 
is  always  the  same  cream.  When  you  wish  to  make  a  very 
fine  tartlet,  mix  with  this  cream  some  fromage  d  la  crSme^ 
(cream  cheese.)  Put  some  trimmings  of  puff-paste  into 
buttered  tartlet  moulds,  a  spoonful  of  the  cream  over  the 
paste,  and  a  little  star  of  paste  over  the  middle :  bake 
them  in  a  pretty  sharp  oven.  Glaze  with  fine  sugar,  and 
use  the  salamander,  that  the  star  may  be  well  glazed. 
This  sort  of  cream  is  used  only  for  tarts,  tartlets,  and  da- 
rioles  or  custards. 
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753.     CrSme  Paitissih'e— {Custard.) 


Take  a  pint  of  cream  and  a  pint  of  milk,  boil  and  keep 
^Btining  Uiem  with  a  spoon.  When  boiled,  add  about  two 
ounces  of  sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon. 
Let  this  ped  infuse  till  the  cream  acquires  the  taste  of 
ihe  lemon ;  next  beat  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  with  the 
xream«  and  do  them  on  the  fire,  stirring  all  the  while  with 
«  wooden  spoon.  When  the  cream  is  become  very  thick, 
pour  it  into  a  hair  sieve,  and  rub  through  with  a  wooden 
^apoon.  When  entirely  strained,  put  it  into  a  pan  to 
aerve  when  wanted.  If  you  wish  your  cream  to  be  vetj 
thick,  you  must  put  more  eggs  to  it«  Thb  <^iiie  is 
termed  by  the  generality  of  laidies  in  this  country,  cus- 
tard. The  custard  will,  however,  be  found  under  the 
head  of  creams  and  jellies. 

754.    Frangipan. 

Throw  four  spoonsful  of  flour  into  a  stewpan,  and  beat 
the  flour  with  four  entire  eggs,  and  a  pint  of  cream,  and 
take  care  ibe  flour  is  well  mixed:  add  a  little  salt 
and  a  little  sugar.  Now  rasp  the  peel  of  a  lemon  with  a 
lump  of  sugar,  and  scrape  it  into  this  preparation.  Lay 
the  whole  on  a  slow  fire,  and  keep  continually  stining, 
for  fear  the  contents  should  stick  to  the  stewpan.  Wlien 
the  mixture  has  been  on  the  fire  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Uanch  a  dozen  of  sweet  almonds  and  the  same  numb» 
of  bitter  ones,  which  pound  very  fine,  and  moisten  a  little, 
that  they  may  not  turn  to  oil.  When  reduced  to  a  kind 
of  pomatum,  mix  them  with  a  frangipan,  and  try  whether 
it  tastes  well.  This  you  may  use  m  tarts,  tartlets,  cakes 
in -custard,  &c.,  &c.  fSee  Pastry.)  Observe  that  sugar 
nust  predominate  in  all  sweet  entremets  ;  but  tliey  must 
not  he  too  sweet. 

755.     CaMnetf  or  CkaaceUor^M  JPudding. 

7oil  a  pint  of  cream,  in  which  put  to  infuse  a  little 
lemon  peel,  and  a  little  salt.  Pour  the  cream  while 
boiling  over  a  pound  of  biscuits,  k  la  cuilli^re,  and  let 
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tkem  xA.  Nert  add  the  yolks  of  eiglA  eggs.  Then 
hait  the  whites  of  «ix  eggs  only :  some  persons  add  m 
litlle  brandy,  hot  that  the  Author  disapproves  of.  Buttar 
a  mould,  and  decorate  it  with  preserved  dierries.  Whea 
you  send  up  the  first  course,  pour  the  above  preparation 
into  «  moidd,  and  put  it  in  the  hot-water  bath  (see 
Note  to  No.  44).  Observct  that  if  the  mould  is  large, 
you  must  use  more  eggs.  Make  a  sauce  as  for  the  eggs 
mia-neige  (Na  746),  into  which  squeeze  the  jokeoffi 
iemoB;  or  make  a  sauce  with  arrow-root  as  follows: 
dihile  a  spoonful  of  arrow-root  with  white  wine  and 
(■wgoi,  and  kiy  it  <m  the  fire  to  boil;  keep  it  liquid 
iBiioiigk  to  mask  the  mould,  and  let  the  dried  chemes 
ihat  «re  tooad  be  full  in  sight. 

N«  B« — ^This  pudding  can  be  made  of  remnants  of 
Sayoy  biscuits,  or  the  crumb  of  a  penny  loaC 

756.     Pudding  a  la  Bourgeoise — {dtizerCs 

Wife*9  way.) 

Btftter  a  mould  all  over  the  inside,  ^len  stick  symnM- 
triciJly  some  dried  cherries  all  round  the  inside,  Gtk 
some  slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  spread  some  black 
csrrants  over,  then  put  them  one  over  the  other  in  tht 
aoonld,  tin  you  have  filled  it,  then  have  in  a  stewpan 
some  milk  which  has  been  boiled  beforehand,  into  whidi 
infiise  some  lemon  peel,  add  a  little  sugar,  and  a  little 
salt,  mix  with  this  five  or  six  eggs,  and  taste  if  Ae  soger 
|yredominates.  Put  this  quite  cold  into  the  monk!,  asd 
put  tiiis  mould  into  a  stewpan  in  the  hot-water-bath  for 
ene  hour.  When  done,  try  all  round  if  the  pudding  wiD 
come  out  easily.  Turn  it  round  on  the  disii,  and  senFi 
with  the  arrow-root  sauce  over. 

757.     Ta'pioea  gratined. 

Put  two  ounces  of  very  clean  tapioca,  with  a  quart  of 
hot  milk,  a  small  bit  of  sugar,  a  very  little  salt,  and  one 
leaf  of  almond  laurel ;  let  this  boil  gently  over  a  slow 
fire ;  when  the  tapioca  is  done,  put  it  into  a  silver  stew- 
pan, and  set  it  on  a  pretty  sharp  stove  fire  to  ^:atisL\  \fi^ 
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it  stick  very  much  to  the  bottom  of  the  stewpan  ;  take 
cut  the  laurel  leaf,  and  serve  it  up  with  a  cover  over ; 
but  mind  to  cover  the  stewpan  with  a  skewer  and  a  sheet 
of  paper,  to  prevent  the  dust  from  flying  into  it. 

758.     Croquettes  of  Chestnuts  a  la  Tide — (glide's 

way.) 

Take  fifty  good  chestnuts,  and  put  them  into  a  hot 
oven,  observing  that  you  must  cut  each  of  them  with 
the  point  of  your  knife,  to  prevent  them  fix>m  bursting. 
When  well  roasted,  clean  them,  and  put  half  of  them 
(taking  care  to  choose  those  parts  that  have  colour) 
into  ^e  mortar,  with  three  ounces  of  butter  and  a 
spoonful  of  cream  :  rub  this  paste  through  a  half -sieve, 
then  mix  with  it  the  same  quantity  of  butter  as  before, 
a  pinch  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  sugar,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  cream  ;  put  the  whole  over  the  fire  in  a  stew- 
pan to  dry  like  royal  paste,  or  a  choux  (see  No.  837)  ; 
when  it  has  acquired  a  little  consistence,  put  to  it  six 
yolks  of  eggs,  and  give  to  the  preparation  the  flavour  you 
think  proper,  as  lemon,  vanilla,  cedrat  (a  kind  of  citron), 
coffee,  &c. ;  let  this  paste  go  to  the  fire  again  after  you 
have  added  the  yolks  of  the  six  eggs ;  stir  it  well  with 
a  wooden  spoon  till  it  is  rather  firm;  then  butter  a  dish, 
and  spread  this  paste  over,  equally,  with  your  knife; 
cover  this  with  a  sheet  of  buttered  paper,  and  let  it 
cool ;  when  cold,  cut  it  with  a  knife,  take  half  of  a 
chestnut,  and  make  the  paste  into  the  shape  of  a  big 
chestnut ;  put  some  crumbs  of  bread  over  the  croquettes, 
then  dip  them  into  three  eggs  beaten  up  with  a  httle 
salt,  and  into  the  crumbs  again;  give  them  a  good 
shape,  fry  them  of  a  nice  colour,  and  serve  them  wiuout 
fried  parsley,  as  a  sweet  dish  ;  sometimes  dip  them  into 
eggs  only,  without  crumbs ;  they  are  more  delicate.  Put 
fine  sugar  over  them  after  they  are  fried. 
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CHAP,  XXIL 
SWEET  ENTREMETS,  SOUFFLES,  &c. 


It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  on  the  subject  of  souffles, 
that  they  are  all  made  in  the  same  manner,  and  that  they 
vary  only  in  the  flavour  you  give  them.  If  sent  up  in 
proper  time,  they  are  very  good  eating,  if  not,  they  are 
no  better  than  other  puddings. 

759.     Souffle  of  Potatoes  with  Lemon. 

Bake  a  dozen  potatoes  in  the  oven ;  when  they  are  well 
done,  open  them,  scoop  out  the  most  floury  part,  and 
mix  it  with  half  a  pint  of  cream  that  has  boiled^  and  in 
which  you  have  infused  the  peel  of  a  lemon  ;  to  this  add 
^  little  sugar,  a  large  bit  of  butter,  and  a  little  salt  3  the 
taste  of  the  sugar,  however,  must  predominate;  yet 
observe,  that  the  less  sugar  you  use,  the  lighter  the 
souffles  will  be.  Now  break  six  eggs,  throw  the  yolks 
of  four  only  into  the  potatoes,  beat  the  six  whites,  which 
pour  gently  with  the  above  preparation  into  a  souffle 
dish,  and  put  it  into  the  oven,  which  must  not  be  too 
hot.  When  the  souffle  is  done  enough,  powder  a  little 
sugar  over  it,  and  use  the  salamander ;  souffles  must  be 
served  up  the  moment  they  are  ready,  for  they  are  liable 
to  sink« 

760.    Souffle  of  Orange  Flower. 

Dilute  a  little  flour  with  half  cream  and  half  milk ;  set 
this  pap  on  the  fire  to  boil ;  when  the  flour  is  done,  put 
a  little  salt,  a  little  sugar,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
pounded  orange  flour,  mix  well,  and  then  add  a  gpod 
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bit  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  and  mix  the  whole 
well.  Next  beat  the  six  whites,  and  mix  them  with  the 
rest :  then  bake  the  souiB^  as  above,  and  when  it  is 
baked  enough,  glaze  it  and  send  it  up. 


761.    Smffi6  of  Ground  Rice. 

Wash  and  pick  a  certain  quantity  of  rice  i  when  it  has 
lost  all  improper  flavour,  lay  it  m  a  hair  sieve  to  dry 
before  the  fire ;  when  quite  dry,  pound  it,  and  sift  it. 
Take  two  spoonsful  of  the  flour,  and  dilute  it  with  a 
Uttle  cream  and  milk :  boil  them  on  a  slow  fire,  and  ^ve 
whatever  taste  you  may  think  proper.  Of  course  you 
must  add  butter,  sugar,  salt,  beaten  whites  of  eggs,  &c. 
as  for  all  other  souffles ;  then  send  up. 

762.  Souffle  of  Bread. 

Boil  some  milk  with  a  little  cream,  to  which  give  any 
taste  you  think  proper.  Throw  into  it  the  sou  part  of 
two  or  three  fresh  rolls  to  soak,  rub  the  bread  through 
a  sieve,  and  proceed  with  the  eggs,  butter^  sugar,  &c.  as 
in  the  three  preceding  numbers. 

763.  SoufflS  of  Coffee. 

Boil  a  pint  of  cream  with  a  pint  of  milk,  to  which  add 
a  little  sugar  and  a  very  little  salt.  Take  a  clean  omelet- 
pan,  or  a  coffee  roaster,  and  roast  in  it  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  coffee  on  a  slow  fire.  When  it  is  equally 
roasted,  throw  it  into  the  boiling  cream,  that  it  may 
acquire  a  proper  taste  of  the  coffee.  Use  this  cream  to 
make  either  bread  souffle.  No.  762,  or  potatoe  souflie. 
No.  759,  &c.,  &c. 

764.     Souffle  of  Chocolate. 

Take  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  chocolate,  which  cat  as 
•mall  as  you  can,  and  melt  it  on  the  fire  in  a  Uttle  water. 
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When  it  it  entirdy  melted,  thiow  it  into  the  souffle  pre- 
pumtion,  No.  762,  the  same  as  the  others. 

Vanilla  Souffle,  Pine-Apple  Souffle, 

Saffron  Souffle,  Rose  Souffle, 

vnd  generally  all  other  souffles,  are  prepared  in  the  same 
manner.  The  grand  point  is,  to  make  the  preparation 
well,  and  above  all  things  to  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
very  well^  for  on  that  alone  depends  the  rising  or  fiaJling 
of  Uie  souffle. 

765.     Souffle^  or  Cake  of  Tapioca* 

Tapioca  is  an  article  that  swells  very  much,  and  which 
requires  a  long  time  to  be  done  thoroughly.  If  you 
boil  it  over  too  brisk  a  fire,  it  will  become  tough ;  if 
over  a  very  slow  fire,  it  will  be  as  mellow  as  marrow, 
and  then  it  is  extremely  pleasant  to  the  palate.  Boil  ft 
pint  of  cream  and  a  pint  of  milk  with  a  little  sugar,  and 
very  little  salt.  Then  add  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
but  if  the  taste  of  orange  flowers,  roses,  or  vanilla,  &c. 
should  be  more  agreeable,  use  them  in  preference,  ao 
cording  to  the  taste  of  your  employer.  Put  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  tapioca  into  the  cream,  and  let  it  boil 
over  a  very  slow  fire.  When  it  is  done,  throw  in  a  piece 
of  butter,  and  break  the  yolks  of  six  eggs,  which  beat 
up  with  it,  and  let  them  do  over  the  stove.  When  yoa 
send  up  the  first  course,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs, 
pour  them  gently  with  the  rest,  and  set  the  whole  into 
a  moderate  oven.  If  you  wish  to  make  a  cake,  sprinkle 
a  mould  twice  over  with  clarified  butter  and  crumbs  of 
bread  :  mix  with  the  preparation  some  dried  cherries 
and  currants,  and  proceed  as  you  would  do  for  a  souffle. 
When  done,  turn  the  mould  upside  down  in  a  dish,  and 
send  up  hot. 

766.     Omelet  Souffle. 

Break  six  eggs,  put  the  whites  into  one  pan,  and  the 

yoUcs  into  another ;  rasp  a  little  lemon  peel  or  orasee 

flowers,  beat  the  yolks  well,  add  a  little wafpx  andaa^ 

^ftad  next  beat  the  whites  weQ  en  neige,  ^ 
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with  the  yolks  lightly.  Th^n  put  a  lamp  of  butter  into  an 
omelet  pan  on  uie  fire;  when  the  butter  is  melted^  poor 
the  omelet  into  the  pan ;  and  when  it  is  firm  enougn  on 
one  side  to  hold  the  liquid  part,  turn  it  over  on  the  dish 
you  send  up ;  then  bake  it  in  an  oven,  or  use  the  Dutch 
oven.  When  it  is  well  raised,  glaze  it,  and  send  it  up 
immediately,  for  it  would  soon  lower.  Mind,  it  must  be 
covered  very  close  with  a  large  fire  over  it,  otherwise  it 
will  not  rise.  To  this  you  may  give  whatever  flavour  jrou 
think  proper;  but  the  plainer  the  better,  when  served 
very  hot,  and  very  high. 

767.  Pancakesy  French  fashion. 

Put  into  a  stewpan  or  basin,  two  ounces  of  fine  flour, 
three  ounces  of  sugar,  a  few  macaroons  of  bitter  almonds, 
a  tea-spoonful  of  orange-flower  water,  a  little  salt,  a  pint 
of  cream,  a  glass  of  milk,  and  the  yolks  of  five  very  fresh 
eggs.  Mix  the  whole  well ;  then  clarify  two  ounces  of 
butter,  and  with  a  hoop  of  clean  paper  put  some  into  the 
pancake  pan  ;  put  a  very  little  of  the  mixture  into  the 
pan  at  a  time ;  let  it  be  well  done  on  one  side  only,  and 
turn  the  first  one  on  the  bottom  of  a  silver  plate ;  and  do 
the  same  alternately  with  the  others ;  arrange  them  in  an 
agreeable  form,  and  when  you  are  about  finishing,  glaze 
the  last  with  fine  sugar,  and  salamander  it;  put  the  plate 
on  a  dish,  and  send  up  very  hot.  If  you  have  a  very 
hot  oven  ready,  you  may  put  the  pancakes  in  it  for  ten 
minutes:  after  which,  glaze  them  k  TAUemande,  and 
serve  very  hot. 

768.  Pancakes^  English  manner. 

Put  into  a  pan  four  spoonsful  of  very  fine  flour,  a  pinch 
of  salt,  a  spoonful  of  fine  sugar,  the  peel  of  a  lemon 
chopped  very  fine,  and  two  eggs ;  dilute  the  whole  of  this 
with  a  pint  of  cream,  melt  a  small  bit  of  fresh  butter  in  a 
stewpan,  throw  it  into  the  preparation,  and  then  have  a 
1ce  pan  very  clean,  put  a  very  small  bit  of  butter  into 
it  get  hot,  put  a  spoonful  of  the  mixture  into  tha 
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pan,  turn  it  round  that  the  pancake  may  be  done  equally, 
then  give  a  sudden  jerk  to  turn  the  pancake  on  the  other 
side ;  let  it  be  well  done  on  both  sides  ;  lastly,  roll  and 
glaze  them  with  fine  sugar.  They  must  be  made  quickly, 
as  there  must  be  many  to  make  a  aish.  Under  this  head, 
you  will  find  many  varieties,  all  of  which,  however,  re- 
solve themselves  to  this  : — In  some,  you  put  apricot  mar- 
malade; in  others,  currant-jelly,  &c.,  &c.  They  are  all 
similar. 
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It  is  to  be  observed,  that  all  jellies  made  of  what  is  called 
red  fruit,  must  be  worked  cold,  and  be  put  on  ice  very 
promptly.  If  you  were  to  use  a  tinned  mould,  the  tin 
would  alter  the  red  into  a  dead  blue  colour,  and  also  spoil 
the  taste  ;  but  if  you  use  earthen  moulds,  the  jellies  will 
always  look  and  taste  as  they  ought. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  clarify  the  isinglass  while  it  is 
melting :  there  is  less  waste,  and  the  jellies  have  a 
brighter  appearance.  (See  the  manner  of  melting  Isin- 
glass, No.  742.) 

769.     Strawberry  Jelly, 

Put  some  strawberries  into  an  earthen  pan,  squeeze  them 
well  with  a  new  wooden  spoon ;  mix  some  pounded  sugar 
with  the  fruit,  and  let  them  infuse  for  an  hour,  that  the 
sugar  may  draw  out  all  the  juice ;  next  pour  in  a  little 
water.  If  the  strawberries  are  very  ripe,  squeeze  the 
juice  of  two  lemons  to  restore  the  acid  taste  of  the  straw- 
berries, for  such  preparations  as  are  too  sweet  are  insipid. 
Put  all  this  into  a  bag  that  is  nearly  new,  that  the  juice 
may  be  strained  clear  and  limpid ;  mix  some  melted  isin- 
glass with  the  juice,  but  mind  that  the  whole  must  be  very 
cold.  Now  put  half  a  spoonful  of  the  jelly  into  a  mould 
over  ice,  to  ascertain  oi  what  substance  it  is.  If  thick 
enough,  put  the  whole  into  the  large  mould  in  ice,  and 
cover  it  also  with  ice,  but  no  salt,  for  it  would  spoil  the 
bright  colour  of  the  jelly. 

Some  people  clarify  the  sugar,  and  when  it  is  quite 
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limpid  and  very  hot,  throw  their  strawberries  into  it  This 
method  is  tolerably  good,  but  then  the  jelly  does  not  keep 
the  taste  of  the  fruit  so  welL  You  may  try  either  way. 
When  the  strawberries  have  been  infused  in  the  sugar* 
and  they  have  discharged  dieir  colour^  strain  them 
through  a  bag,  mix  the  isinglass,  and  lay  them  in  ice. 
Cover  the  moidd  with  ice  also. 

770.  Raspberry  Jetty. 

Raspberries  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  straw- 
berries, either  hot  or  cold.  They  are  also  liable  to  lose 
their  colour.  It  will  not  be  amiss  to  repeat,  that  the 
isinglass  must  be  thrown  in  very  cold ;  but  the  best  way 
is  to  put  the  fruit  into  the  mortar  with  some  sugar,  and 
mix  them  together :  add  a  little  water,  put  the  whole  into 
a  jelly  bag,  and  when  the  juice  has  been  strained,  mix  the 
cold  isinglass  with  it.  You  must  avoid  bruising  the  small 
kernels  which  are  in  the  raspberries^  as  they  would  de- 
stroy the  clearness  of  the  jelly ;  press  the  fruit  only  to 
extract  the  juice;  recollect,  it  is  the  same  with  all  firuit, 
particularly  the  red^  as  follows : — 

771.  Red  Currant  Jelly. 

The  same  preparation  as  above,  either  hot  or  cold. 

772.     Currant  Jetty  with  Raspberries. 

The  same  as  above,  only  mix  some  raspberries  with  the 
currants. 

773.     White  Currant  Jetty. 
The  same  operation  as  for  red  currants. 

774.     Orange  Jdb/. 

Eighteen  oranges  are  requisite  to  make  a  good  idly.    Ped 
li^tly  six  oranges^  and  throw  tiie  peel  into  a  little  waterp 
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which  lay  on  the  comer  of  a  stove,  without  allowing  it  to 
boil,  for  fear  it  should  taste  too  bitter.  Cut  the  oranges 
in  two :  have  a  silk  sieve  and  a  lemon  squeezer,  both  of 
which  dip  into  cold  water^  or  otherwise  they  would  absorb 
the  juice  of  two  oranges  at  least.  Squeeze  the  oranges 
into  the  sieve  over  an  earthen  pan.  This  being  done, 
pour  the  infusion  of  the  peel  through  the  sieve;  next  take 
a  pound  of  sugar  or  so,  in  proportion  to  the  acidity  of  the 
oranges,  break  it  in  a  confectionary  pan,  pour  a  drop  of 
the  white  of  an  egg  into  about  a  pint  of  water,  whip  it  till 
it  ^ts  white,  pour  it  over  the  sugar,  and  set  it  on  the  fire. 
When  the  sugar  becomes  frothy  or  scummy,  throw  a  little 
more  water  in.  Skim  the  su^r,  let  it  reduce  till  it  begins 
to  bubble ;  and  then  pour  m  the  juice  of  the  oranges* 
The  heat  of  the  sugar  will  clarify  the  jelly.  Do  not  let  it 
boil,  but  as  soon  as  you  perceive  a  yellow  scum,  skim  it, 
and  pour  the  jelly  into  a  bag.  Next  mix  some  melted 
isinglaiss,  either  hot  or  cold.  This  jelly  must  not  be  made 
too  firm,  and  especially  avoid  introducing  any  colour  into 
it,  as  it  is  almost  always  yellow.  Some  people  add 
brandy  to  it,  which  is  wrong,  the  natural  flavour  ought 
never  to  be  adulterated.  If  the  oranges  should  be  too 
ripe,  mix  a  little  lemon-juice  to  make  them  acid. 

775.  Lemon  Jelly, 

Lemon  jelly  is  made  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  oranges.  However,  it  requires  a  little  more  attention, 
for  you  must  smell  all  the  lemons  you  use,  for  fear  they 
should  be  musty ;  besides,  the  lemons  being  more  acid, 
require  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar.  In  every  other  respect 
the  process  is  the  same  as  above. 

776.  Mosaic  Jelly ^ 

Boil  half  a  pint  of  cream  ;  when  it  boils,  infuse  the  peel 
either  of  an  orange  or  of  a  lemon,  according  as  you  wish 
to  decorate  the  jelly  with  either.  When  the  cream  has 
imbibed  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  put  in  a  little  sugar. 
Break  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  which  beat  with  the  cieam^ 
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lay  it  on  the  fire  to  thicken,  and  then  put  in  some  isinglass 
that  has  previously  been  melted.  Strain  the  whole 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  put  it  in  a  basin,  well  covered, 
on  some  ice,  in  order  that  it  may  get  quite  firm.  Now 
take  the  mould  which  you  intend  to  use,  brush  it  lightly 
with  oil  all  over  the  inside,  and  then  cut  the  white  cream 
jelly  with  a  knife  in  the  first  place,  and  uext^  with  small 
tin  cutters.  Decorate  the  mould  without  putting  it  on 
ice,  for  the  damp  would  prevent  the  decoration  from 
sticking  on.  Decorate  the  bottom  first,  next  the  sides ; 
then  only  put  the  mould  over  ice.  Now  pour  a  little 
orange  jelly  lightly,  not  to  injure  the  decoration,  and  let 
it  get  thicK.  When  the  orange  jelly  is  frozen,  thrust  the 
mould  deeper  into  the  ice  ;  then  put  a  little  more  jelly  to 
the  height  of  the  lower  decoration  on  the  sides  ;  let  the 
preparation  be  made  firm  again  :  mind,  the  jelly  is  never 
to  come  higher  than  the  flowerets,  till  the  bottom  has  been 
first  made  firm ;  then  gradually  ascend  to  the  top.  Cover 
and  surround  the  mould  with  ice.  When  you  wish  to 
serve  up,  dip  a  towel  into  some  hot  water,  and  rub  the 
mould  all  round.  Ascertain  that  none  of  the  jelly  sticks 
to  the  sides  before  you  meddle  with  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  ;  then  rub  the  bottom  with  the  hot  towel,  and  turn 
the  jelly  neatly  into  a  dish.  Were  it  not  for  all  these  pre- 
cautions, the  two  colours  would  melt,  and  mix  with  one 
another.     This  jelly  looks  beautiful  when  well  made. 

N.  B. — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  jeUy  can  only  be 
made  in  winter;  for  during  the  summer  season  it  would 
melt,  except  made  hard,  then  it  would  not  be  good; 
however,  you  may  work  it  in  a  very  cold  place. 

I  shall  not  describe  the  great  variety  of  jellies  that  can 
be  decorated  in  this  manner;  it  will  be  sufficient  for 
learners  to  know,  that  when  they  are  to  decorate  pine- 
apple jellVf  they  must  give  the  same  taste  to  the  white 
jelly  whicn  is  to  be  used  for  the  decoration;  the  same 
must  be  done  also  for  noyau  and  marasquino.  When 
you  make  white  vanilla  cream,  use  chocolate  to  decorate 
with,  by  making  the  first  preparation  as  directed  for 
Mosaic  jelly.  For  lemon  jelly,  use  lemon,  and  so  on 
with  any  other  sort  of  jelly. 
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777.    Pine-Apple  Jelly. 

The  pine-apple,  although  a  very  odoriferous  fruit,  is  not 
very  juicy.  Clarify  some  sugar  (see  No.  774),  take  the 
rind  of  a  pine-apple,  and  turn  the  best  parteijaally.  Let 
it  be  of  the  diameter  of  a  crown-piece,  but  a  httle  flndKr. 
Boil  it  in  the  sugar,  squeeze  into  the  syrup  the  joioe  of  a 
liemon  or  two,  and  put  to  it  some  isinglass  ready  clarified* 
Strain  the  whole  through  a  bag,  drain  the  puie-apples 
through  a  clean  hair  sieve ;  next  put  in  the  mould  a  little 
of  the  pine-apple  jelly  ;  and  when  there  are  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  mch  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  put 
the  mould  on  ice  to  freeze.  When  firm,  lay  slices  of  pine* 
apple  symmetrically  over  the  jelly.    Mind  tliat  they  are 

Suite  dry,  and  use  a  little  jelly  to  make  them  stick  toge- 
ler.  when  the  jelly  is  frozen  to  a  substance,  put  in  a 
Gttle  more  to  freeze  again ;  then  fill  the  mould,  and  put 
some  ice  all  round.  If  the  pine-apple  does  not  look  wdl 
enough  to  be  served  in  the  jelly,  send  up  the  jelly  by  itself 
but  keep  the  slices  of  the  fruit  in  sugar,  as  tney  will  serve 
another  day  to  make  pine-apple  fritters.*  This  jelly 
appears  very  well  with  a  Mosaic  on  the  surfeoe  of  the 
mould. 

778.     Cherry  Jdly. 

The  best  method  of  making  this  jelly  consists  in  clarifying 
the  sugar. — (See  No.  774.)  When  you  have  skimmra 
the  sugar  properly,  and  it  boils,  throw  the  cherries  into 
it :  take  them  off  the  fire ;  and  when  the  decoction  is 
cold,  mix  with  it  some  cold  clarified  isinglass,  squeeze 
three  or  four  lemons  into  it,  strain  through  a  bag,  and  try 
the  preparation.  Next  fill  the  earthen  mould,  and  put  it 
in  ice.  The  author  has  already  observed,  that  tin  moulds 
would  make  these  jellies  turn  a  dead  blue  colour. 

779.    Jdly  and  Mirotm  of  Peaches  a  la  Ude'^{Ud^s 

way.) 

Cut  a  dozen  peaches  into  halves,  peel  them  gendy^  and 
boil  them  in  a  thin  syrup,  but  hot  too  long.    If  they  are 
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very  fine*  yoa  may  use  them  ahnost  raw,  but  if  common 
finit,  the  syrup  wiU  improve  the  look  of  diem.  Break  the 
stones,  peel  the  kernels,  and  throw  them  into  the  hot 
tyrup  with  die  fruit.  When  the  peaches  have  infused 
about  an  hour,  you  may  use  them  for  making  jelly  ea 
miroton,  which  is  done  as  follows :  drain  the  peaches  ia 
a  new  sieve,  take  the  syrup,  and  squeeze  six  lemons  iota, 
it;  put  this  through  a  jelly-bag,  or  through  a  papery 
when  very  clear,  add  some  clarified  isinelass  to  it,  and 
put  some  into  a  plain  mould  in  ice.  Wnen  it  is  firm^ 
dress  the  peaches  over  the  jelly,  and  put  the  kernels  be- 
tween, then  stick  all  this  together  with  some  jelly ;  when 
stiff,  put  in  some  more  jelly  gently,  let  it  freeze,  and  then 
fill  the  mould :  put  a  great  quantity  of  ice  round  the 
mould,  and  some  salt,  as  this  jelly  is  very  liable  to  break; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  that  can  possibly  be 
made.  When  you  can  procure  peaches  fine  enough  to 
appear  in  the  jelly,  you  may  make  it  as  directed,  but  by 
filtering  through  the  paper,  and  mixing  afterwards  wim 
the  isinglass,  you  will  obtain  one  of  the  best  jellies  pos* 
nble. 

780.     Calf  8  Foot  Jelly. 

Although  calf's  foot  jelly  is  seldom  made  alone,  it  will  be 
better  to  give  the  simple  preparation,  which  is  as  follows: — 
Bone  the  calf  s  feet  first,  put  them  into  warm  water  to 
disgorge  all  the  blood,  then  boil  them  in  clear  water,  and 
skim  tUl  the  water  is  quite  limpid.  Then  put  the  stewpan 
on  a  small  stove,  and  let  it  boil  gently  till  the  calTs  feet 
are  well  done.  Drain  the  liquor  through  a  douUe  silk 
sieve ;  skim  the  fat  off  with  the  most  scrupulous  atten- 
tion, then  throw  a  large  piece  of  sugar  into  tbe  liquor. 
Six  feet  make  a  large  dish.  Throw  l&ewise  into  the  jelly 
•the  peel  of  four  lemons,  and  also  the  mice;  add  to  thia 
a  stick  of  cinnamon,  a  few  cbves,  a  uttle  albpice,  and 
break  four  eggs  whole,  but  very  fipesh,  into  the  mixtoie. 
Smell  the  eggs,  one  after  another,  for  if  one  of  them 
should  not  he  fresh  and  sweety  it  would  ^il  the  whole 

Sly.    Whip  the  jelly,  but  take  care  tfie  rod  is  not  greasy, 
ly  the  jelly  on  the  fire,  and  keep  beating  it  till  it  befpis 
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to  turn  white,  and  to  bubble  round  the  stewpan.  Then 
remove  the  stewpan  from  the  fire,  cover  it,  and  lay  some 
fire  on  the  cover.  This  fire  is  intended  to  preserve  the 
strength  of  the  jelly,  which  otherwise  (the  steam  dropping 
from  the  lid)  would  become  weak.  When  the  jelly  has 
simmered  for  an  hour  on  a  very  slow  fire,  strain  it  throogh 
a  bag.  It  must  be  strained  several  times  over  to  make  it 
quite  bright ;  then  put  it  into  the  mould,  and  lay  it  on  ice 
till  it  is  frozen ;  send  it  up  like  all  other  jellies.  It  must 
be  very  clear  and  transparent. 

781.     Madeira  Wine  Jelly. " 

This  jelly  is  made  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
preceaing  one.  When  the  jelly  is  nearly  clarified,  pour 
into  the  same  stewpan  a  bottle  or  two  of  Madeira.  As 
the  operation  of  clarifying  takes  away  the  strength  of  the 
wine,  you  must  add  half  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  it.  You 
;aiust  observe  that  this  jelly  will  keep  for  several  days, 
and  that  accordingly  what  you  have  left,  and  what  is  sent 
down  from  table,  will  be  sufficient  to  supply  you  with 
another  entremet  some  other  day.  This  is  a  common 
jelly,  which  cooks  frequently  serve ;  therefore,  in  order  to 
avoid  monotony,  you  must  ornament  it  with  another  jelly, 
which  make  as  follows : — 

Take  four  spoonsful  of  the  wine  jelly,  break  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs  into  a  stewpan,  beat  the  eggs  with  the  jelly, 
and  lay  it  on  the  fire  to  thicken  ;  then  strain  it  through 
a  sieve,  lay  it  on  ice,  and  use  it  for  the  same  purpose,  to 
decorate  as  at  No.  776. 

N.  B. — It  sometimes  happens  that  the  jellies  made  of 
calf's  feet  will  break,  when  you  turn  them  upside  down 
into  a  dish.  To  prevent  this  accident,  throw  in  a  pinch 
of  isinglass  when  you  are  goingto  clarify  the  jelly.  It 
^ves  it  a  greater  substance.  This  jelly  is  a  monotone, 
but  the  sagacity  of  the  cook  will  in  some  respect  alter 
this  character,  ror  he  will  sometimes  give  this  jelly  plain, 
sometimes  with  grapes  in  it,  and  sometimes  put  it  in  a 
cylinder  mould.  When  you  have  turned  the  jelly, 
have  some  of  the  same  in  ice,  take  a  stewpan  cover,  chop 
$ome  of  the  jelly  very  fine,  and  put  it  sometimes  all  round, 
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sometimes  in  the  middle,  and  try  by  your  intelligence  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  art  whenever  you  can. 

782.     Marbled  Jellies. 

This  method  of  making  a  jelly  will  answer  the  purpose 
of  economy ;  for  instance,  if  you  have  a  little  orange 
jelly  lefi^  and  should  have  served  up  on  the  preceding  day 
a  Venetian  cream,  keep  this  latter  in  a  very  cool  place ; 
cut  it  into  unequal  pieces,  the  same  as  the  orange  jelly ; 

{>ut  the  whole  into  a  mould,  and  shake  them  together  a 
ittle.  When  the  pieces  are  well  mixed^  pour  a  little 
melted  orange  jelly  into  the  mould  ;  observe  that  it  must 
be  quite  cold,  or  else  the  composition  will  become  livid  ; 
if  you  pay  proper  attention,  this  jelly  will  be  as  good  to 
the  taste  as  it  will  be  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

783.     Macedoine  of  Fruit. 

Wine  jelly  is  undoubtedly  the  clearest,  but  when  you 
intend  to  use  it  for  macedoine,  you  should  be  particular 
in  putting  more  syrup  to  it,  as  raw  fruits  require  abun- 
dance of  su^r ;  any  fruit  is  good  for  macedoine,  but 
peaches,  apricots,  apples,  pines,  &c.  require  to  be  boiled 
a  little  in  clear  syrup  before  they  are  used  in  the  jelly. 
Strawberries,  raspberries,  grapes,  currants,  cherriesi  &c., 
are  put  in  raw.    Proceed  as  follows : — 

Have  in  the  first  place  a  good  and  clear  wine  jelly, 
prepared  as  directed  in  No.  781 ;  then  in  summer-time 
use  the  fruit  of  the  season ;  first  put  a  little  jelly  in 
the  mould,  which  must  freeze ;  then  arrange  symmetrically 
a  variety  of  fruits  over  the  jeUVi  one  strawberry,  one 
grape,  a  little  bit  of  greengage  (fresh  or  preserved),  and 
so  on ;  then  put  some  jelly  to  make  them  adhere  toge- 
ther when  Uiat  bed  is  frozen,  lay  another  row  of  fruit 
and  jelly,  till  you  have  filled  the  mould  to  the  top.  Let 
the  jelly  freeze  till  dinner-time,  then  dip  a  cloth  in 
hot  water  and  rub  the  mould  all  over,  turning  it  in  the 
dish  you  intend  to  serve,  and  send  it  up.  In  winter  you 
may  likewise  make  a  very  handsome  macedoine  with  pre- 
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these,  you  may  make  a  very  good-iookiiig  dish  with  pears 
and  apples  cot  in  digerent  shapes,  and  coloiired  with 
carmine,  cochineal,  &c.,  some  bits  of  pears  cdoored  pink, 
and  some  yeUow ;  some  apples  very  white,  and  a  Eem  bitr 
of  gieen-ijpiges;  angelica,  or  chernes  in  bnuidy  wiK  give 
it  agood  appearance»and  not  prove  of  indifibreiit  flavoor. 
To  dye  the  fruit,  yon  most  boil  it  in  a  very  light  syrup ; 
when  yoo  fioel  that  the  fruit  is  nearly  done,  dilute  a 
little  carmine  or  codiineal  in  syrop,  and  pot  the  froit 
jaa  mean  to  have  of  that  colour  into  it«  For  the  ydlow 
ase  a  little  safiron  dissdved  in  the  synip ;  let  the  froit 
take  the  coloor,  then  when  yoo  wish  to  make  the  mace- 
doine,  drain  it  very  welU  and  pot  it  symmetrically  into 
the  mould.  A  drop  of  syrup  will  tarnish  the  jelly,  and 
the  beauty  of  a  macedoine  consists  in  being  very  clear. 

FROMAGES  OR  CHEESES,  OR  ICED  BAVARIAN  CHKE8BS. 

784.    Apricot  Cheese. 

It  win  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  there  is  bot  little 
difference  in  the  manner  of  making  fromages,  they  only 
vary  in  the  taste ;  so  that  by  recurring  to  this  number 
it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  commit  a  mistake. 

If  in  the  summer  season,  take,  according  to  their  size, 
ei^t  or  twelve  ripe  apricots;  peel  and  stone  them; 
tluow  them  into  a  mortar,  and  pound  them  with  a 
little  sugar.  When  well  pounded,  rub  them  throng  a 
tammy,  and  press  upon  the  fruit  with  a  new  wooden 

3»oon.  Mix  a  little  melted  isinglass  with  this  doii^ 
eat  a  pint  of  thick  cream  well,  and  mix  it  witn  the 
apricots  also.  Taste  whether  the  cream  is  sweetened 
enough.  Continue  to  whip  it  over  ice,  till  you  perceive 
that  the  isinglass  is  well  melted  and  blended  with  the 
mixture;  then  put  the  fromage  into  a  mould,  nound 
which  you  heap  a  larse  quantity  of  ice  with  salt.  If  you 
do  not  attend  particularly  to  the  stirring  it  over  ice,  the 
apricot  will  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  mould,  so  that  when 
you  turn  the  ice-cream  upside  down  into  the  dish,  it  will 
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appear  of  two  colours,  and  the  yellow  part^will  be  tough« 
In  winter  take  a  pdt  of  apricot  marmallEule,  and  rub 
it  into  a  puree  through  a  hair  sieve;  mix  a  little 
pounded  sugar  with  it,  and  a  little  melted  isinglass.  Thea 
as  before,  taJce  a  pint  of  thick  cream,  or  more^  according; 
to  the  size  of  the  mould,  whip  it  well,  mix  it  gently  over 
ice  with  the  fruit,  and  when  they  are  well  mixed,  put 
them  into  the  mould,  and  surround  it  with  ice. 

785.  Strawberry  Cheese. 

Take  a  pottle  of  strawberries,  make  a  puree  of  them, 
put  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  sweeten  it  well, 
and  add  a  little  clarified  isinglass.  Next  mix  the  whole 
with  a  pint  of  whipped  cream,  and  proceed  as  directed 
above. 

786.  Raspberry  Cheese. 

Hie  same  process  as  above.  Make  a  pur6e  of  the  rasp- 
berries, and  whip  the  cream,  &c.,  as  above. 

787.  Pine^Apple  Cheese. 

If  you  have  any  pine-apples  left,  you  should  mince  them 
and  make  an  infusion  in  a  very  little  syrup,  till  they 
begin  to  be  tender,  then  take  them  out  of  the  sugar  and 
pound  them  very  fine  in  the  mortar,  add  the  iuice  of  one 
lemon,  and  rub  then^  through  a  tammy,  wiu  a  little  of 
the  syrup,  then  whip  your  cream  as  before  directed» 
Add  the  isinglass  to  it,  mix  altogether,  and  put  it  ia  the 
mould  as  you  do  other  cheeses. 

788.    Peach-Cheest. 

Proceed  as  before.  Infuse  the  peaches  in  a  little  syrup ; 
when  they  become  tender,  drain  them ;  put  the  kernels 
in  a  mortar,  and  pound  them  very  fine ;  then  put  the 
peaches  in  the  sieve ;  rub  them  through  with  the  almonds 
of  the  peaches,  and  mix  that  with  the  cream  as  before. 
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789.     Orange  Flower  Cheese. 

In  this  you  must  make  an  infusion.  Boil  half  a  pint  of 
cream 9  into  which  throw  a  handful  of  orange  flowers,  and 
let  the  cream  cool.  When  it  is  cold,  and.has  acquired 
the  taste  of  the  flowers,  strain  it  through  a  sieve,  and  mix 
it  with  another  pint  of  thick  cream ;  keep  whipping  it 
over  ice  till  the  mixture  is  made  thick.  Next  take  some 
melted  isinglass,  and  mix  it  well  with  some  pounded 
sugar ;  put  the  whole  with  the  cream  ;  keep  stirring  it 
over  the  ice  till  it  acquires  a  good  substance ;  then  fill 
the  mould,  and  surround  it  with  ice. 

N.  B. — Fromages  require  but  very  little  isinglass. 
They  must  be  very  delicate  indeed,  but  above  all,  ex- 
tremely cold. 

790.     Vanilla  Cheese. 

Here  again  you  must  make  a  decoction.  Boil  half  a 
pint  of  cream,  and  infuse  two  sticks  of  vanilla,  cut  into 
halves ;  add  a  little  salt  and  sugar.  For  the  rest  proceed 
as  above.  No.  789. 

N.  B. — Vanilla  that  has  served  once,  may  serve  a 
second  time,  if  you  pound  the  sticks  before  they  are 
infused. 

791.     Marasquino  Cheese, 

Whip  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rich  cream.  When  it  is  quite 
thick,  pour  into  it  two  or  three  glasses  of  marasquino, 
the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  a  little  melted  isinglass.  Next 
put  the  whole  into  a  mould,  and  keep  stirring  it  over  ice 
till  the  isinglass  is  well  mixed,  and  begins  to  freeze. 
Then  proceed  as  before. 

792.     Chocolate  Cheese. 

Proceed  as  above.  Melt  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  cho- 
colate that  you  have  previously  rasped  or  pounded  :  add 
a  little  water  to  it ;  when  melted,  mix  with  it  a  little 
isinglass  and  a  little  sugar ;  then  mix  that  with  whipped 
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cream,  fill  the  mould,  and  surround  it  with  ice.  Do  not 
neglect  to  whip  it  over  ice,  till  you  find  the  mixture  begins 
to  freeze,  then  put  it  into  the  mould,  and  surround  it 
with  ice. 

793.     Coffee  Cheese. 

See  Creams,  for  the  mode  of  infusing  coffee  i  only  use 
one  half  of  the  cream  for  the  infusion^  which,  when  cold, 
mix  with  the  other  half.  Beat  the  whole  on  ice,  add 
isinglass,  and  then  fill  the  mould,  &c.,  &c. 

The  Bavarian  Cheeses  made  of  fruit  deserve  the  pre- 
ference over  those  made  with  infusions.  But  in  the 
winter  season,  for  a  grand  dinner  or  supper,  when  a  great 
variety  is  required,  infusions  may  be  recurred  to ;  but  in 
that  case,  use  preserved  fruit  and  sweetmeats  of  all  kinds. 


The  author  here  closes  the  list  of  creams  and  fromages, 
although  their  number  is  immense.  He  does  not  ap* 
prove  of  using  many  odours  for  perfuming  cream  or 
jelly ;  rose-water,  orange-flower-water,  jessamine-water, 
violet,  tuberose,  tea^  and  all  the  flowers  in  the  world,  may 
be  used  ;  but  he  does  not  admit  those  scents  which  are 
generally  used  for  the  toilette  :  if  you  choose,  however,  to 
give  any  other  flavour,  it  is  left  to  your  own  discretion. 
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CHAP.  XXIV. 
SW^Et  ENTREHtEta 


HOT   AND   COLD   PAtfTRT. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  not- 
ivithstsLndiog  the  iomiense  number  of  articles  of  paartry 
that  may  be  made,  you  proceed  nearly  always  oa  the 
same  principle,  and  with  the  same  paste.  It  rests  with 
the  cook  to  multiply  the  arrangements  and  forms :  with 
regard  to  the  taste,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  a 
compound  of  butter,  flour,  sugar,  &c.  The  various 
sweetmeats  that  serve  for  garnishing  pastry  most  es- 
sentially contribute  to  improve  its  appearance  and  fla- 
vour. However,  the  pun-paste,  which  is  sent  up  to 
table  in  above  a  hundred  different  forms,  can  be  maoe  in 
one  single  way  only :  it  may^  however,  be  more  or  less 
fine,  and  thicker  or  thinner.  You  may  make  it  finer  by 
nsing  a  great  deal  of  butter,  but  then  it  will  have  less  sub- 
stance. The  baking  of  pastry  requires  particular  attention. 
You  should  be  well  acquainted  with  tne  oven,  to  be  en- 
abled to  send  up  nice  pastry.  The  best  prepared  paste, 
if  not  properly  baked,  will  be  good  for  nothing.  I  would 
recommend  strict  attention  to  these  remarks ;  be  also 
very  punctual  in  observing  the  effects  of  the  paste,  and 
always  use  dry  flour,  as  damp  would  spoil  every  thing. 

794.    P&fe  Brisee, 

It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  exact  quantity  of  paste 
requisite  for  a  pie,  as  that  depends  entirely  on  the  size  of 
it.  Take  two  pounds  of  well  sifted  and  dried  flour, 
spread  it  on  a  dresser,  make  a  large  hole  in  the  centre, 
into  which  put  a  pinch  of  salt,  three  eggs,  yolks  and 
whites  together,  a  glass  ot  v?a\fcT,  wvdi  >3bi^^-^^t\«c^  o€  a 
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pound  of  fireah  batter.  Work  the  butter  with  the  floor 
till  it  begins  to  look  like  crumbs  of  bread,  then  mix  the 
whole  together,  till  it  becomes  quite  malleable;  if  the 
paste  is  too  firm,  add  a  little  water.  Now  work  it  well 
with  your  hands,  and  make  it  as  firm  as  possible,  for  if 
it  is  not  very  firm  you  will  never  be  able  to  erect  the  cir-« 
cumference  or  flank  works  of  a  pie.  The  author  has  dia-* 
covered  a  method  both  easy  and  expeditious,  of  erecting 
these  walls,  (for  he  will  venture  to  call  them  so,)  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  never  tumble  or  shrink,  as  is  too 
oflen  the  case  under  the  management  of  unskilful  pastry- 
cooks. 

Take  a  lump  of  paste  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
pie  you  are  to  make ;  mould  it  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  put  it  upright  on  the  table,  then  with  the  palm  of 
your  hand  flatten  the  sides  of  it ;  always  keep  the  middle 
nigh  and  upright ;  when  you  have  equalized  it  all  rounds 
and  it  is  quite  smooth,  squeeze  the  middle  of  the  point  at 
about  half  the  height  of  it,  and  give  it  the  shape  of  a 
hat ;  thus  it  is  kept  quite  even,  and  this  is  executed  with 
so  much  celerity,  that  you  can  make  a  dozen  of  them  in 
an  hour's  time.  Now,  if  you  wish  to  make  a  cold  pie, 
trim  the  middle  of  the  paste  and  all  round  with  layers  of 
bacon  cut  of  an  equal  size :  lay  those  layers  double  all 
over  except  on  the  border,  that  you  may  leave  room  to 
stick  the  cover  or  upper  crust  on.  First  put  in  some  farce 
(see  Forcemeat  for  ries,  No.  160) ;  next  navikig  boned  the 
game  or  poultry,  season  the  middle  well  with  salt,  pepper 
and  allspice,  and  lard  the  most  fleshy  parts  with  slices  of 
bacon  highly  seasoned ;  for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  pies 
taste  very  insipid,  unless  they  are  highly  seasoned.  Now 
open  the  bird  by  the  back,  spread  it  on  the  table,  and  put 
some  of  the  force-meat  over  the  inside  :  put  plenty  of 
salt,  and  close  the  bird,  &c.,  to  restore  it  to  its  former 
shape ;  lay  it  over  the  farce.  If  you  dress  more  than 
one,  mind  that  they  are  all  equally  filled  with  the  farce. 
Should  you  wish  to  put  in  truffles,  mince  them,  pound 
them  with  the  force-meat,  and  strew  the  pie  equally  with 
whole  ones  that  have  been  well  peeled,  yet  always  as  much 
towards  the  top  as  possible,  that  they  may  be  seen  at  the 
opening  of  the  pie.    As  wealthy  iDdiNi^'oaL^^UK^^^  ^sX 
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but  the  upper  part  of  a  pie^  the  author  is  induced  to 
commend  the  timballe  in  preference. 

When  the  pie  is  quite  full,  cover  it  with  bacon,  the 
same  as  you  do  to  trim  the  sides.  Fill  all  the  cavities  with 
butter.  Next  spread  with  the  roller  a  lump  of  paste,  of 
a  size  somewhat  larger  than  your  pie.  Use  the  brush  all 
round.  Mind  that  the  top  is  quite  level.  Stick  the 
top  or  cover  well  over  the  border,  make  a  hole,  like  a 
chimney  funnel,  in  the  middle  of  this  top  or  cover,  and 
stick  a  piece  of  paste  round  it,  made  in  the  shape  of  a 
stick  of  sealing-wax.  Now  cut  some  blades  or  leaves  of 
paste,  which  are  to  be  made  as  hereafter  directed.  Place 
them  close  to  each  other  round  the  aperture,  without 
stopping  it,  and  use  a  little  water  to  make  them  stick. 
When  you  have  done  with  the  summit,  pinch  the  bottom 
part,  and  the  circumference  of  the  upper  part ;  decorate 
the  sides  or  flanks  to  the  best  of  your  abilities.  This, 
however,  being  only  a  matter  of  theory,  it  is  impos- 
sible here  to  enter  into  an  explanation  diat  would  re- 
quire volumes. 

N.  B. — The  feuilles  (blades,  leaves)  are  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing shape      "<^\^S^jf[  •      You  must  fold  down 


the  point  marked  ||,  but  not  lay  the  leaves  too  flat.  Glaze 
the  whole  with  an  egg  well  beaten,  and  next  bake  the  pie 
in  an  oven  that  is  not  very  hot.  Four  hours  are  required 
to  bake  it ;  take  care  to  watch  its  baking,  and  if  it  should 
acquire  too  brown  a  colour,  cover  it  with  paper. 

795.     Cold  Pie  en  TimbaUe. 

This  sort  of  pie  is  preferable,  in  taste  as  well  as  in  appear- 
ance. The  paste  is  made  as  under :  choose  a  stewpan 
that  will  let  the  pie  out  easily  when  baked.  I  mean  a 
stewpan  that  is  not  narrower  at  the  opening  than  at  the 
bottom;  butter  it  well  all  rounds  and  spread  enough 
paste  over  the  dresser  with  the  rolling-pin  to  fill  the  in- 
side of  it ;  then  take  a  smaller  stewpan,  one  that  can  go 
easily  into  the  other,  flour  it  to  prevent  the  paste  from 
sticking  to  it,  and  put  the  paste  over  the  bottom  of  it. 
Keep  it  turned  upside  do\vu,\!l\eii  ^\x\.  \3si^  Vax^  ^tsw^au 
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over  the  paste,  and  turn  them  both  over  together.  Now 
take  out  the  small  pan,  and  with  your  fingers  stick  the 
paste  equally  all  round  the  large  one,  observing  that  you 
must  leave  no  air  between  the  paste  and  the  pan.  l^p 
the  paste  an  equal  thickness.  Next  trim  your  paste  with 
aUces  of  fat  bacon,  and  then  put  in  whatever  you  mean  to 
make  your  pie  of;  whether  poultry  or  gaiiie.  Put  the 
breast  downwards  close  to  the  bacon,  then  squeeze  some 
fiirce  into  all  the  cavities  to  fill  them  up.  Next  put  some 
veal  all  over  the  bird  or  fowl^  seasoning  it  very  highly  with 
salt,  pepper,  spices,  Cayenne,  &c.,  &c.  Then  put  a  few 
slices  of  ham,  and  fill  ud  the  pie,  though  not  quite  to  the 
top,  with  force-meat  (No.  160) ;  cover  the  whole  with 
slices  of  bacon ;  put  here  and  there  a  small  bit  of  butter, 
and  then  turn  down  the  upper  part  of  the  paste  all  round 
the  stewpan,  laying  it  equally  flat.  Roll  a  bit  of  paste, 
the  same  circumference  as  the  stewpan,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  finger,  rub  the  paste  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in 
water,  and  shut  the  pie  with  the  round  piece,  pressing 
hard  with  your  hand  every  where,  in  order  to  stick  the 
two  pastes  together,  then  make  an  air-hole  in  your  pie 
with  the  end  of  a  knife,  put  it  into  a  hottish  oven,  and 
when  the  top  is  sufficiently  coloured,  cover  it  with  paper. 
Four  hours  are  required  to  bake  a  large  pie ;  a  small  one 
of  course  will  take  less  time. 

796.     To  make  Cold  or  Hot  Piesy  either  of  Fowl  or 
Oame,  either  Dressed  or  in  Titnballes. 

Timballes  possess  the  peculiar  advantage  of  never  break- 
ing in  the  oven,  as  the  other  pies  often  do ;  and,  above  all, 
the  advantage  of  leaving  the  best  part  at  the  disposal  of 
the  eater. 

The  other  way,  the  best  part  always  remains  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pie,  and  is  generaly  lost.  As  you  leave  the 
timballe  to  cool  in  the  stewpan,  all  the  gravy  runs  down- 
wards, and  the  fat  remains  at  top.  When  you  serve  it, 
what  was  at  the  bottom  is  then  at  the  top,  and  of  course 
the  best  part  comes  out  first 

For  either  pie  or  timballe,  pick  and  clean  your  QmL<^^\ 
poultxy  properly,  and  singe  them  on^i  Vk^  ^saai^^V  ^doa^ 
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stove ;  then  bone  -die  fairdi,  taking  care  to  injure  Ae  dds 
as  little  as  possible ;  then  open  them  flat  on  the  taUe^ 
and  season  with  plenty  of  salt,  pepper,  spices^  and  Ctf^ 
enne ;  cut  some  pieces  of  bacon  (called  lardons),  aboot 
the  thickness  of  your  finger,  and  a  proper  length  tar  laid- 
ing ;  season  them  weU  also  in  the  same  way,  and  hurd  iJm 
inside  of  the  birds  with  them  ;  lard  also  some  veal,  as 
must  always  be  used  in  pies.  Pbund  some  fiuce  (i 
Farce,  No.  160)  with  truffles,  seasoning  it  highly ;  roread 
some  of  it  over  the  flesh  of  the  bird,  ami  roll  the  bird  into 
its  original  shape.  Now  proceed  in  all  inspects  aa  di- 
rected in  the  last.  If  it  is  a  timballe,  put  the  biid  fint^* 
and  then  the  farce  and  veal,  &c.  If  a  raised  pie,  put  the 
farce  first  over  the  bacon^  then  the  veal,  and  the  bird  or 
fowl,  as  they  must  be  always  at  the  top.  Observe^  dwl 
when  you  lard  your  veal  and  bird,  the  bacon  must  be  put 
in  symmetrically,  so  as  to  appear,  when  cut,  like  a  draft* 
board. 

797.     Consomm^for  the  Inside  of  the  Cold  Pie. 

Take  all  the  bones  and  trimmings  of  the  bird  and  veal, 
add  to  them  a  knuckle  of  veal,  and  a  calfs  foot,  and  put 
the  whole  into  a  stewpan,  with  a  bit  of  ham,  an  omon 
stuck  with  four  cloves,  a  bunch  of  parsley  and  green 
onions,  seasoned  with  thyme,  bay-leaf,  basil,  and  a  bit  of 
garhc ;  put  with  this  a  glass  of  white  wine  and  a  glass  of 
water,  cover  the  stewpan  hermetically,  and  set  it  on  a 
slow  fire.  When  the  meat  is  sweated  through,  moisten 
to  the  top  with  boiling  water,  and  let  it  boil  till  the  meat 
is  done  through.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  strain  it 
through  a  silk  sieve,  and  then  reduce  it  almost  to  aglaase, 
to  put  into  the  pie  when  you  take  it  out  of  the  oven. 
Shake  the  pan,  to  introduce  the  jelly  every  where. 

798,    P(wfe  for  Hot  Raised  Pies, 

For  a  first-course  dish,  take  a  pound  of  flour,  half  a  pound 

of  fresh  butter,  three  yolks  of  ezgs,  and  a  pinch  of  salt. 

Sift  the  floor  on  the  dresser,  through  a  sieve  that  you 

\Bep  for  that  purpose,    Make  %\io\^  Va  V^td^^^^^  df  ^3be^ 


flouTt  put  ibe  btttter,  eggs,  and  salt  into  it,  with  abomt  haS£ 
»  piBt  of  clear  water«  Work  this  together  in  summec* 
In  winter  mix  the  butter  first ;  in  summer  you  may  ice 
the  butter,  and  use  iced-water,  that  the  paste  may  not  be 
too  soft.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to  give  directions  in  writing, 
for  dressing  the  pie.  After  having  made  the  paste  wi£ 
gieat  care,  make  a  ball,  spread  it  on  the  dresser  with  the 
soUing-pin,  then  put  it  over  a  double  buttered  paper,  and 
{Kooeed  to  raise  it  all  romid,  by  pressing  with  yoor  fin- 
gers, till  you  are  able  to  form  a  round  and  deep  shape, 
fike  Ae  inside  of  a  hat ;  then  with  two  of  your  fingers 
fttm  gently  all  round  the  bottom,  to  make  a  little  pro- 
jccting  border ;  when  you  have  done  this  equally,  deccK 
laie  it  to  the  best  of  your  ingenuity,  line  the  inside  with 
slices  of  fiEit  bacon,  and  fill  the  pie  with  remnants  of  paste 
cut  small, or  with  some  chopped  beef-suet;  then  put  on  a 
cover  of  paste,  soldering  it  well  with  the  border,  having 
first  rubbed  it  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in  water ;  ailer  you 
have  put  on  the  cnnsaments,  rub  the  paste  lightly  over 
with  a  brush  dipped  in  omelet  (called  dorure  or  washing), 
and  then  bake  the  pie ;  when  done,  cut  out  the  cover, 
empty  well  the  inside^  and  use  it  for  either  pie  or  souffle. 
You  may  sometimes  use  for  these  the  paste  made  with 
hot  water  which  follows ;  but  that  paste  is  not  eatable. 
It  answers,  however,  just  as  well ;  for  gentlemen  rarely  eat 
the  crust. 

799.    Hot  Water  Paste. 

Throw  into  an  earthen  pan  as  much  flour  as  you  want  for 
your  quantity  of  paste.  Pour  some  boiling  water  into  a 
stewpan  with  a  large  lump  of  butter  and  some  salt.  Lay 
Ihe  whole  on  the  comer  of  the  fire  till  the  butter  is  ea« 
tirely  melted.  As  you  are  to  dilute  the  paste  with  boiling 
water,  use  a  wooden  spoon  to  beat  it,  but  mind  not  to 
make  it  too  soft ;  when  you  have  beaten  it  well  with  die 

r>n,  remove  it  firom  the  earthen  pan,  work  it  well  on 
dresser,  and  place  it  for  a  moment,  covered  in  a  cloth, 
h^kne  the  fire,  that  you  may  work  it  more  easily.  This 
paste  may  make  either  cold  or  hot.pieS|^as  directed  befoie 
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(see  No.  794) »  but  it  does  not  taste  so  nice  a^  the 
other ;  still  you  may  work  it  with  greater  facility,  and  it  is 
not  liable  to  so  many  accidents. 

800,     Timballefor  Macaroni. 

The  paste  for  a  hot  timballe  should  be  a  little  more  ddi- 
cate  than  for  a  cold  pie ;  therefore  put  more  butter  into 
it.  Take  a  pound  of  flour,  a  little  more  than  half  a  pouhd 
of  butter,  two  yolks  of  eggs,  and  a  pinch  of  salt;  work 
this  with  half  a  glass  of  water,  making  the  paste  as  smooth 
as  possible ;  proceed  then  as  follows :  Dutter  a  plain 
mould  all  over  well,  decorate  the  bottom  a  Uttle  and  the 
sides,  (by  using  some  of  the  same  paste,  and  adding  some 
pounded  sugar,  the  paste  will  take  a  browner  colour,  and 
will  add  to  the  appearance  of  the  timballes,)  spread  the 
paste  over  a  dresser,  cut  a  piece  the  size  of  the  bottom  of 
the  mould  (using  the  mould  to  measure  with)  and  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  mould  and  all  the  decorations^  without 
disturbing  them  ;  water  the  ornamented  paste,  as  above ; 
then  stick  the  other  paste  lightly  over,  and  cut  a  bit  to 
put  all  round  over  the  decorated  parts ;  roll  a  little  paste 
also  to  stick  the  whole  together  round  the  bottom,  then 
fill  the  mould  with  beef-suet  chopped  fine,  and  make  a 
cover  to  it  of  the  same  length ;  put  this  into  the  oven  for 
an  hour,  and  when  done  empty  it  for  use.  It  may  be 
used  for  macaroni,  fricassee  blanquettes  of  every  lund, 
&c.,  &c. 

801.    Paste  for  Touries  and  Tarts. 

Take  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flour,  a  pound  and  'a  quarter 
of  fresh  butter,  a  large  pinch  of  salt,  four  yolks  or  eggs, 
and  half  a  glass  of  water.  Mix  this  paste  as  lightly  as 
possible,  without  handling  it  too  much ;  spread  it  over  the 
dresser  with  a  rolling-pin,  and  then  fold  it  in  three,  as 
you  do  puff-paste.  Roll  it  out,  and  fold  it  up  again.  Do 
this  four  times  running;  this  is  what  is  called  four-turned. 
Use  this  paste  either  for  tourte  of  entries,  for  pies  of  mea  ] 
for  fruit,  or  when  it  may  be  wanted* 


802.    Puff-Pa»te. 

Take  the  same  quantity  of  butter  as  of  flour,  ao  that  if 
you  use  two  pounds  of  the  one  you  must  also  use  two 
pounds  of  the  other;  and  bo  on.  Weigh  two  pounds  of 
very  dry  flour  and  sid  it ;  then  lay  it  on  the  table  and 
make  a  very  large  hole  in  the  middle  ;  throw  in  a  little 
pinch  of  salt.  &  few  small  pieces  of  butter,  and  three  yolks 
of  eggs:. use  a  little  cold  water  to  melt  the  salt;  take 
water  enough  to  make  the  paste  of  the  same  consistence 
as  the  butter.  In  winter  you  must  make  the  paste  very 
firm,  because  then  the  butter  is  so.  In  summer  you  must 
make  the  paste  very  soft,  on  account  of  the  butter  being 
the  same.  The  reason  you  are  obliged  to  do  so,  is,  that  if 
the  paste  were  not  made  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
butter,  the  latter,  when  you  torn  the  paste,  would  break 
through.  When  you  have  worked  the  flour  lightly,  mould 
it  into  a  large  ball,  which  flatten  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble ;  turn  it  in  a  spiral  direction,  and  then  flatten  the 
middle.  Lay  butter  on  the  table  with  a  little  water, 
handle  it  to  extract  the  white  liquid,  and  squeeze  it 
in  a  clean  towel,  that  no  moisture  may  remain.'  Lay 
the  ball  of  butter  over  the  paste,  flatten  the  butter  with 
a  cloth,  then  fold  the  paste  over  the  butter  all  round, 
but  in  a  square  form  so  as  to  wrap  it  well  all  over.  Try 
whether  the  paste  is  firm  enough  to  prevent  the  butter 
from  breaking  through  it.  Now  powder  a  little  flour  over 
the  table  and  the  paste.  Boll  Uie  paste  as  smooth  as 
possible  with  the  ruUing-pin,  as  long  as  you  can  ;  fold  it 
in  three,  and  roll  it  over  once  again,  tAing  care  always 
to  powder  it  over  with  a  very  little  flour,  to  prevent  its 
sticking  to  the  table  or  to  the  rolling-pin.  After  having 
spread  it  well,  fold  it  again  in  three.  Make  two  marks 
on  the  top  with  the  rolling-pin,  to  remember  that  it  has 
been  rolled  twice.  Then  put  it  into  a  plafond  trimmed 
with  a  little  flour ;  place  it  on  the  ground  to  keep  it 
cool,  and  leave  it  there  for  a  little  while.  Shortly  after 
put  the  paste  on  the  dresser,  and  proceed  twice  more  as 
before ;  then  let  it  rest  again,  and  give  it  two  turnings 
more,  which  will  make  six  in  all.  Now  give  it  a  long 
Bbape,  and  fold  it  in  two.    You  may  then  use  it  to  make 
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a  vol  aa  vent.  When  at  die  latter  tnd,  fold  the  paste 
double  only,  and  that  is  what  is  called  half  a  turning ;  of 
ooune  you  aie  aware  that  the  paste  must  hsve  had  six 
tumingB  and  a  half  before  you  can  make  a  vol  aa  vent, 
and  that  you  must  keep  the  paste  thicker  than  for  other 
small  articles  of  pastry.  Cut  the  vol  au  Tent  the  siae  of 
the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  sent  np^  and  ioannediately 
afier  put  it  into  a  plafond  :  brush  it  over  with  ycdks  of 
tggs^  open  it  all  round  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  and  put 
it  mto  a  very  hot  oven.  Mind  that  puff-paste  always  re- 
quires the  oven  to  be  very  hot.  If  you  are  not  cardfiil  to 
keep  the  oven  shut,  the  vol  au  vent  will  not  rise  properly. 
When  it  is  well  baked,  a  fine  colour,  and  yon  are  certam 
that  it  is  done  through,  take  it  out  of  the  oven^  remove 
the  middle  which  served  as  a  cover,  empty  and  dirow 
away  the  paste  of  the  middle  which  is  not  baked,  and  lay 
the  vol  au  vent  cleanly  on  some  paper  to  extract  the 
butter.  When  you  are  ready  to  sen'e  up,  dish  the  vol  an 
vent,  and  fill  it  with  whatever  you  think  proper. 

With  regard  to  small  articles  of  pastry,  spread  more 
puff-paste,  and  cut  it  with  cutters  into  different  shapes  ; 
if  intended  for  entrees,  brush  the  paste  over  with  the  yolks 
of  eggs,  but  do  not  glaze  it  with  sugar.  By  glazing,  ia 
here  meant,  the  sifting  of  fine  powdered  sugar  over  the 
pastry  when  baked  and  emptied,  and  using  over  it  a  red- 
hot  salamander,  or  else  putting  it  into  a  very  hot  oven 
for  the  sugar  to  melt  and  gifize.  The  best  method  of 
emi^oying  the  paste  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  department  devoted  to  puff-paste,  but  the  immense 
variety  of  forms  which  you  may  eive  to  this  paste,  will 
never  alter  its  flavour,  such  varieties  being  only  hotended 
for  the  gratification  of  the  eye ;  for  diis  reason  it  is  the 
author's  intention  meiely  to.  direct  the  reader's  attention 
in  this  place  to  the  disheiB  in  most  common  use. 

803.     Taurte  a  la  Frangipane^^{Frangipan  TartJ) 

Spread  on  the  pastry-table  a  bit  of  puff-paste  trimmings, 
about  the  size  of  the  dish  you  intend  to  use,  rouncly 
square,  or  oval,  as  it  may  happen ;  tlien  cut  a  band  of 
it  loag  enough  to  turn  all  round  the  paste,  and  afaont  an 
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inch  or  two  wide;  moisteii  with  the  paste-brash  all 
round  the  paste,  and  stick  the  puff  all  round  the  tourte^ 
in  the  middle  of  which  put  the  frangipane  (No.  754), 
and  bake  it  of  a  very  good  colour.  When  the  paste  is 
done,  have  some  very  fine  pounded  sugar  in  a  silk 
sieve ;  sifl  some  over  the  tart,  and  pass  the  red  hot  sala- 
mander over  it,  to  glaze  it  of  a  good  colour. 

804.      Towrte  des  Canfiiuref^  Peach,  Plumt  Apple^ 

Apricot^  or  otherwise. 

To  make  the  above  tourte,  if  it  is  with  sweetmeats  only, 
proceed  as  in  the  last ;  but  if  it  is  of  peaches,  apricots,  or 
apples,  you  should  boil  the  fruit  first  in  a  little  syrup, 
then  let  them  cool  in  it,  and  when  your  paste  is  ready, 
drain  the  fruit  through  a  sieve,  and  put  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  tourte ;  bake  it  as  directed  in  the  last,  and  reduce 
the  syrup  to  pour  on  the  tart  when  you  send  it  to  the 
table.     This  tart  is  a  capital  entremet,  when  well  done. 

805.    Apple  Custard. 

If  you  would  make  a  very  good  and  eatable  one,  have  a 
mould  either  in  tin  or  copper  tin,  which  should  be 
of  the  usual  form  of  the  dishes  served  for  the  entremets ; 
make  a  paste  as  follows:  put  a  pound  of  fine  flour,  sifted 
on  the  paste  table ;  make  a  hole  in  the  middle,  and  break 
therein  two  whole  eggs  ;  add  a  small  bit  of  butter  (say 
two  ounces),  a  Httle  sugar,  a  very  little  salt,  and  a  drop  of 
water;  mix  these  ingredients  very  quickly,  and  spread 
them  on  the  table  about  the  size  of  tne  mould.  Butter 
the  mould  very  well^  put  in  the  paste,  and  fill  the  inside 
of  the  paste  with  some  apple  marmalade,  well  reduced, 
but  not  quite  full.  Put  this  in  an  oven  of  moderate 
heat ;  when  the  paste  is  sufficiently  done,  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  mould,  put  the  custard  again  in  a  baking 
dish,  into  the  oven,  to  do  the  paste  thoroughly.  It 
would  be  better  still  if  you  were  to  bake  the  paste  before 
you  put  the  apple  marmalade  into  it;  when  you  have 
garnished  first  with  the  apples,  cover  the  whole  with 
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some  t^ricot  marmalade^  and  put  them  again  into  the 
oven  to  finish.  Sometimes  you  should  glaze  with  sugar 
and  the  salamander. 

806.     Peach  Custard. 

Make  the  paste  as  above  directed;  and  after  having 
boiled  the  peaches  in  a  little  syrup,  put  them  in  the  flan ; 
when  the  paste  is  nearly  done,  reduce  the  syrup  to  pour 
over  the  fruit,  but  take  care  that  the  paste  is  well  done. 
These  flans,  or  custards^  are  delightful  when  they  are 
done  to  perfection.  The  crust  is  particularly  delicious  to 
eat  with  the  fruit,  when  it  is  well  done  before  the  fruit  is 
added. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 
SWEET  ENTREMETS— PASTRY  FOR  ENTRIES. 


807.     Vol  au  Vent. 

Vol  au  vent  is  to  be  made  the  same  as  puff-paste^  only 
you  must  give  in  this  instance  six  turns  and  a  half  (see 
puff-paste,  No.  802) ;  cut  the  vol  au  vent  according  to 
the  shape  of  your  dish,  whether  round,  square,  or  oval  j 
but  it  must  be  cut :  dore  as  quick  as  possible ;  then  mark 
the  opening  with  the  point  of  your  knife,  and  bake  it  in 
a  hot  oven ;  when  done,  open  the  cover,  take  out  all  the 
crumb,  and  put  it  on  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  to  drain  the 
butter  till  dinner-time. 

808.  Vol  au  Vent  for  Sultane. 

The  same  proceeding  as  above,  only  glaze  this  with  sugar, 
as  it  is  to  serve  for  a  sweet  dish.  The  sultane  is  some 
sugar  spun  in  a  mould,  to  put  over  the  aperture  of  the 
vol  au  vent,  where  vou  have  put  either  apples,  cream, 
plums,  or  apricots,  occ.,  &c. 

809.  Petits  Pates  of  all  Sorts. 

Spread  some  puff-paste  as  directed  above,  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick ;  cut  out  twenty  patties  with  a 
fluted  cutter;  rub  a  baking  sheet  over  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  water,  and  put  each  of  the  patties  on  it  at  a 
distance  from  each  other ;  dore  them  well,  open  a  hole 
on  the  top  of  them  with  a  small  knife,  then  bake  them 
quickly  in  the  oven ;  when  done  take  them  out ;  take 
off  witn  dexterity  the  small  bit  of  paste  which  you  must 
keep  for  the  cover ;  empty  the  crumb,  put  them  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper,  with  the  small  cover  on  the  side 
of  them,  and  cover  them  also  with  paper  till  dinner-time. 
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For  all  other  kinds  of  patties,  it  is  the  same  process 
and  the  same  paste ;  the  variety  consisting  only  in  the 
size,  and  the  flavour  of  the  inside* 

810.    Small  Timballes  for  all  SoHm  ofEnit^  or  for 
Darioles  with  Cream  of  every  Flavour. 

Butter  eighteen  dariole  moulds  well ;  spread  some  trim- 
mings of  puff-paste  on  the  dresser ;  cut  with  a  cutter 
a  round  of  paste,  large  enough  to  fill  the  mould ;  have 
a  bit  of  paste  of  the  same  fi>rm  as  the  inside  of  the 
mould,  but  not  so  large ;  put  the  round  piece  over  the 
latter,  let  it  fall  all  round,  and  then  introduce  this  into 
the  mould ;  press  equally  eveiy where  with  your  fingier» 
to  keep  the  paste  the  same  thickness ;  cut  off  all  the 
paste  that  is  above  the  rim,  fill  the  mould  with  trim- 
mings of  paste,  and  put  on  a  false  cover,  to  prevent  Ae 
border  of  the  paste  from  taking  a  bad  colour.    A  dozen 
is  always   sufficient,  except  when  the  dishes  are  very 
large ;  bake  them  of  a  good  colour :  when  done,  empty 
all  the   inside,  and   garnish  with    whatever  you  think 
proper.     For  patties  au  Jus  (with  gravy),  fill  the  inside 
with  Godiveau   (No.  156),  and  bake  them  wifli   fabe 
covers :  when  done,  take  off  the  cover,  and  open  them 
with  a  knife,  to  let  in  a  spoonful  of  Espagnole  sauce  (No. 
17)  ;  then  cover  them  with  small  covers  made  of  puflt 
paste,  and  serve  up  very  hot. 

811.     Dariole  a  la  Cream — {Cream  Custard,) 

Trim  the  mould  as  above,  and  put  the  following  mixture 
into  it :  take  a  large  spoonful  of  very  dry  flour :  mix  it 
well  with  an  egg,  five  yolks,  three  spoonsful  of  fine  sugar, 
a  small  pinch  of  salt,  eight  mouldsful  of  cream,  two  or 
three  macaroons  ground  fine,  and  some  lemon-peel  or 
orange-flower ;  put  a  small  bit  of  butter  into  each  mould, 
and  fill  them  with  the  above  preparation;  bake  them 
on  a  baking-dish  in  a  pretty  hot  oven.  When  done^- 
iy>rinkle  a  little  sugar  over  them,  take  them  ont  of  the 
mould,  and  serve  up  very  hot.  Twelve  or  fifteen  for 
8  dish. 
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812.    Ramequins  a  la  Sefton—{WeUh  Babbiti  Lard 

Seftori^  way). 

After  you  have  made  the  pastry  for  the  first  and  second 
courses^  take  the  remains  of  the  puff-paste,  handle  it 
lightly,  spread  it  out  on  the  dresser,  and  sprinkle  over 
it  some  rasped  Parmesan  cheese;  then  fold  the  paste 
in  three^  spread  it  again,  and  sprinkle  more  cheese  over 
it':  give  what  we  call  two  turns  and  a  half,  and  sprinkle 
it  each  time  with  the  cheese  :  cut  about  eighteen  rame- 
quins with  a  plain  round  cutter,  and  put  them  into  the 
oven  when  you  send  up  the  second  coarse ;  dor^  them 
the  same  as  the  petits  pat6s,  and  serve  very  hot  on  a 
napkin. 

813.     Common  Ramequins,  or  Welsh  Rabbits. 

Put  into  a  small  stew-pan  a  large  glass  of  water,  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  and  a  little  salt ; 
let  this  boil ;  when  the  butter  is  melted,  put  to  it  two  or 
three  spoonsful  of  fine  dry  sifted  flour  ;  stir  with  a 
wooden  spoon  till  the  paste  does  not  stick  to  the  stew- 
pan,  then  take  it  off  the  fire:  break  some  eggs  one  after 
the  other,  and  smell  them,  to  ascertain  if  they  are  sweet : 
mix  them  with  the  paste,  and  continue  adding  till  you  see 
the  paste  has  acquired  a  good  consistence ;  then  put  in 
a  spoonful  of  rasped  Parmesan  cheese,  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  Swiss  cheese  cut  into  small  dice ;  mix 
the  wnole  gently  to  avoid  breaking  the  cheese,  and  dress 
the  ramequins  as  you  do  the  petits  choux ;  dorez  or 
wash  them  over  with  egg  as  usual,  and  bake  them  in 
a  moderate  oven,  but  do  not  open  the  oven  till  they  are 
nearly  done,  for  that  will  make  them  fall,  and  they  never 
rise  after. 

814.     Cheesecakes, 

Put  some  curd  from  the  dairy  into  the  mortar,  with  a 
oit  of  very  fresh  butter,  a  little  salt,  a  whole  egg,  and 
two  yolks ;  rasp  the  peel  of  a  lemon  over  some  sugar 
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and  put  this  also  into  the  mortar ;  add  four  macarooDs, 
and  a  bit  of  sugar :  pound  the  whole  together,  and  when 
very  fine,  take  it  out  of  the  mortar ;  butter  any  quan- 
tity of  tartlet  moulds  according  to  your  company,  spread 
some  puff-paste  over  the  dresser,  cut  with  a  round  cutter 
as  many  pieces  as  you  have  moulds,  and  put  a  spoonful 
of  the  preparation  to  each ;  bake  next  in  a  pretty  hot 
oven,  and  serve  up  very  hot  with  powdered  sugar. 
Sometimes  you  may  glaze  them  with  the  salamander. 


815.     French  Cheesecakes. 

Take  some  of  the  petit  choux  paste,  made  with  water ; 
mix  with  it  some  cream  cheese,  that  has  been  curdled 
cold,  and  then  proceed  for  the  rest  as  above. 
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SWEET  ENTREMETS— PASTRY  FOR  ENTREMETS. 


816.     Polish  Cakes. 

Spread  about  half  a  pound  of  puflf- paste,  to  the  size  of 
half  a  sheet  of  foolscap  paper,  throw  some  flour  lightly 
over  the  dresser,  to  prevent  its  sticking  to  it,  and  cut 
directly  the  paste  into  squares  of  two  inches  and  a  half: 
dip  the  paste  brush  into  the  dorure  (an  egg  beaten  up, 
yolk  and  white  together),  and  touch  the  four  corners  of 
the  paste  and  the  middle ;  turn  each  corner  up  to  the 
middle,  press  them  together  with  one  finger,  and  bnish 
them  lightly  over  again  with  the  dorure  ;  put  them  into 
a  very  hot  oven.  You  may  have  twenty-four  for  a  dish ; 
but  they  must  be  small.  When  they  are  done,  sift 
some  pounded  sugar  over  them,  and  glaze  them  very 
bright.  While  they  are  hot,  make  a  little  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  paste,  and  garnish  with  apricot  or  any 
other  marmalade. 


817.     Puits  d' Amour  garnished  with  Jam. 

Spread  some  puff-paste  as  directed  above,  a  foot  square, 
and  three-eighths  of   an   inch  thick.     Have   a    small 


cutter  ^  p^  <  J  cut  about  two  dozen ;  brush  a  plafond 

over  with  a  little  dorure,  and  put  the  small  pasties  on  it, 
pressing  on  each  of  them  with  your  finger :  then  brush 
each  of  them  over  with  the  dorure  ;  open  the  little  mark 
in  the  centre  with  a  knife,  and  bake  them  quickly  in  a 
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hot  oven.  When  done,  glaze  as  above,  then  take  out 
the  crumb  in  the  middle,  and  put  the  pasties  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  paper,  to  draw  oflF  the  butter.  Garnish 
with  different  coloured  sweetmeats,  as  cherry  and 
apricot  jam. 

818.     Petites  Bouchees  garnished. 

Spread  some  puff-paste  as  above,  and  cut  it  exactly  in 
the  same  form,  but  smaller ;  instead  of  dorure,  use  only 
the  white  of  eggs  lightly  frothed.  Pound  some  txeble- 
refined  sugar  very  coarse,  and  sifl  it.  Spread  the 
coarser  part  which  remains  in  the  sieve  over  the  pastry, 
and  bake  it  directly ;  but  the  oven  must  not  be  so  hot 
as  for  the  preceding  article  :  push  in  the  little  hollow  in 
the  centre,  and  garnish  with  raspberry  jam,  or  cherries. 

819.     Lozenges  garnished. 
Spread    some    paste    as    above,     and    cut    it  in    the 
shape  '^J^^^  of  lozenges ;  open  a  small  hole  in  the 


middle,  bake  and  glaze  it  as  the  preceding  articles, 
and  garnish  the  same  with  different  coloured  sweet- 
meats. 

820.     Feuillantines  Pralinees — {with  Almonds.) 

Spread  and  cut  some  puff-paste  as  above,  and  brush  it 
over  with  white  of  egg  ;  chop  some  Jordan  almonds  very 
fine,  mix  them  with  some  sugar,  and  spread  them  over 
the  paste  ;  bake  them  in  an  oven  not  too  hot,  and  serve 
them  without  sweetmeats. 

821.     Gateaux  a  la  Manon — (^Manon  Cakes.) 

Spread  some  very  thin  puff-paste  on  a  buttered  baking 
sheet;  pour  over  it  equally  some  apricot  marmalade, 
put  some  dorure  or  wash  of  egg  all  round  the  edge, 
and  lay  over  the  sweetmeat  another  very  thin  paste. 
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which  you  have  rolled  lightly  round  the  rolling-pin ; 
then  put  some  dorure  all  over  equally,  mark  with  a 
knife  on  the  surface  some  lines  crossing  each  other,  to  cut 


it  when  done  into  long  squares  thus    -\  \  \ A  )^  Yi 


the  marks  on  the  square  are  made  with  a  knife  for  or* 
nament,  and  to  prevent  bladders  of  air.  Glaze  as  above^ 
and  separate  the  squares  when  cold. 

822.     Croques  en  Bouche. 

When  you  have  some  remnants  of  paste,  handle  them 
together,  and  spread  it  out  with  the  rolling-pin  very 
thin  ;  roll  the  paste  over  the  rolling-pin,  and  lay  it  on  a 
buttered  baking  sheet ;  rub  this  over  with  white  of  egg. 
Spread  some  coarse  sugar  equally  over  it,  mark  it 
strongly  through  with  a  plain  paste  cutter,  and  bake  it 
in  a  moderate  oven.  When  done,  take  the  shaped  part 
to  make  the  dish.  You  may  cut  them  sometimes  in 
plain  rounds,  and  at  other  times  hollow  out  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  making  of  it  a  strong  ring  called  lorg-^ 
nettes. 

823.    FeuiUantines  garnished. 

Cut  some  pufi-paste  into  pieces  the  length  of  a  finger^ 
and  about  a  third  of  an  inch  thick.  Butter  a  baking 
dish,  and  lay  the  paste  on  it  sideways,  at  a  distance  from 
each  other ;  put  them  into  the  oven  without  dorure,  or 
wash  of  egg.  Observe,  that  when  the  sides  of  the  paste 
have  spread,  and  have  acquired  consistence,  you  must 
glaze  with  fine  sugar,  and  take  them  out  when  done. 
Then  drain  the  butter  from  them,  by  putting  them  on  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  garnish  lightly  with  sweetmeat. 

824.     Petits  Paniers,  garnished  with  Jam. 

Spread  some  puff-paste  on  the  dresser,  about  two-eighths 
of  an  inch  thick,  then  cut  with  a  cutter  of  this  shape 

;  put  them  into  a  baking  dish,  and  ^^^^^^th 
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a  good  colour  with  the  dorure ;  bake  them  in  a  very  hot 
oven,  and  glaze  with  sugar;  garnish  the  round  part  with 
cherries^  and  mark  the  lines  on  the  side  of  the  basket 
with  currant-jelly,  cut  in  fillets.     Eighteen  for  a  dish. 

825.     Little  Plats  decorated. 

Spread  some  puff-paste  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
thick,  cut  out  of  it  three  ribbons,  of  the  same  length. 
Lay  one  on  the  dresser,  and  with  your  finger  put  a  little 
dorure  (white  and  yolk  of  egg  beaten  up)  on  the  end 
of  another,  and  stick  it  to  the  head  of  the  first ;  then  put 
the  third  in  the  middle  by  the  same  process,  and  plat 
them,  beginning  by  the  two  outside  ribbons;  when 
platted,  put  a  little  more  dorure  to  stick  them  together; 
dore  them  lightly,  and  bake  them  in  a  hot  oven.  Glaze 
with  fine  sugar,  and  when  done,  garnish  between  the 
twists  with  currant-jelly  cut  into  fillets. 

826.     Little  Cockades  garnished. 

Spread  some  puff-paste  on  the  dresser,  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  thick,  cut  it  with  a  large  fluted  round  cutter, 
about  the  same  as  for  patties ;  cut  a  hole  in  the  middle 
with  a  small  plain  round  cutter,  then  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible with  your  finger  turn  the  paste,  so  as  to  put  the  in- 
side on  the  baking  dish,  and  the  outside  above ;  put  them 
at  a  great  distance  from  each  other  on  the  baldng  dish,  as 
the  pastes  spread  sideways  instead  of  rising ;  bake  in  a 
hot  oven,  and  glaze  of  a  good  colour.  When  done,  they 
represent  exactly  a  cockade.  Garnish  with  fillets  of 
sweetmeat  to  form  the  plaits  of  the  cockade. 

827.     Apricot  Cakes  trellised. 

Spread  some  puff-paste  over  the  dresser;  trimmings  will 
do  for  these  cakes ;  spread  it  equally  on  a  large  buttered 
baking  sheet,  by  using  the  rolling-pin  as  above.  Spread 
some  apricot  marmalade  over  the  paste  equally,  then  cut 
some  more  paste  long  and  narrow,  roll  it  about  the  size 
of  strong  cord,  and  arrange  it  crossways  like  a  trellis  over 
ibiS  marmalade ;  put  dorure  over  the  bars  lightly,  and, 
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lastly,  bake  in  a  moderately  hot  oven.  When  done,  cut 
it  into  small  oblong  squares,  and  dress  them  on  the  dish 
one  above  the  other. 

As  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  paste  cutters,  select 
your  own  forms  ;  the  paste  is  always  the  same.  Deco- 
rate sometimes  with  almonds  cut  into  different  shapes, 
and  sometimes  with  almonds  coloured  with  green  of  spi- 
nach. It  would  be  too  tedious  and  minute  to  attempt 
describing  the  various  forms.  The  ingenuity  of  the 
practitioner  will  supply  the  ornaments,  which  must  aN 
ways  be  made  of  sweetmeat. 

BRIOCHE    PASTE. 


828.    Brioche  Paste. 

Take  fifteen  good  fresh  eggs,  four  pounds  of  very  dry 
flour,  and  two  pounds  of  fresh  butter.     Lay  the  flour  on 
the  table  after  you  have  sifted  it.     Divide  it  into  four 
equal  parts  ;  take  one  of  them  to  make  the  leaven ;  make 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  use  some  yeast  that  has  been 
"well  washed.     What  we  call  washing  the  yeast,  is  pouring 
some  water  over  it,  stirring  it,  and  then  letting  it  stand 
still.     When  all  the  dregs  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
throw  away  all  the  water  that  is  on  the  top,  and  take 
about  a  large  table-spoonful  of  the  sediment,  which  put 
into  the  fourth  part  of  the  flour.     Then  take  some  hot 
water,  pour  it  gently  over  the  yeast,  and  mix  the  paste 
directly,  in  order  to  avail  yourself  of  its  strength.     Do 
not  make  it  too  liquid ;   powder  some  flour  in  a  small 
stewpan,  put  the  yeast  paste  (which  is  called  leaven)  into 
the  pan,  make  slight  slits  over  the  paste,  cover  the  pan, 
and  lay  it  before  the  fire;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  see 
whether  the  yeast  has  risen  :  if  it  has  swelled,  dilute  the 
brioche  directly,  in  the  following  manner: — 

Make  a  great  hole  in  the  remaining  three-fourths  of 
the  flour,  put  four  small  pinches  of  salt  on  as  many  dif- 
ferent places,  with  a  good  pinch  of  sugar,  to  correct  the 
bitter  taste  of  the  yeast,  and  a  little  water  to  melt  the  salt. 
Then  take  two  pounds  of  butter,  which  break  into  small 
pieces  with  your  hand,  and  put  in  the  middle  of  tiv^  ftaww 
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next  break  the  eggs,  and  smell  them  successively  to  as- 
certain if  they  are  good :  mix  the  whole  well  together,  and 
then  knead  the  paste  as  follows :  spread  it  lengthways  on 
the  edge  of  the  table,  then  with  the  palms  of  both  hands 
press  upon  it,  pushing  it  by  degrees  towards  the  middle  of 
the  table ;  when  you  have  thus  worked  the  whole  of  the 
paste,  bring  it  back  again  towards  the  edge,  and  knead  it 
a  second  time ;  again  bring  it  near  the  edge  of  the  table, 
and  pour  the  yeast  paste  all  over  it:  next,  divide  the 
whole  into  small  pieces,  which  shift  from  one  place  to 
another :  this  operation  is  to  mix  the  yea^t  with  the  paste 
properly.  Now  knead  the  paste  well  again  twice,  and  ga- 
ther the  whole  up  together.  Take  a  large  sieve  or  an  earthen 
pan,  in  which  spread  a  towel,  powder  a  little  flour  over 
the  towel,  put  the  paste  on  it,  and  cover  it  with  the  towel. 
In  summer  remove  the  paste  to  a  cool  place,  and  in  win- 
ter to  a  warm  one.  Observe,  that  the  paste  is  better 
when  made  on  the  preceding  day,  and  take  care  to  break 
it  several  times  before  you  use  it:  then  cut  it  into  equal 
pieces,  and  shape  them  with  the  palms  of  your  hands ;  lav 
these  on  the  less  even  side ;  shape  off  small  balls,  which 
turn  also  with  your  palms,  brush  them  over  with  a  beaten 
egg,  then  make  a  little  hollow,  put  the  small  ball  into  it, 
brush  twice  over  with  the  egg,  and  bake  it  in  a  hot  oven. 
If  you  wish  to  make  a  large  brioche,  you  must  make  a 
very  large  round  well-buttered  paper-case;  and  then 
mould  your  paste  accordingly.  Make  a  head  the  same  as 
for  the  small  one,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven,  but  not  so  hot 
as  is  used  for  the  small  ones,  for  the  larger  the  articles  of 
pastries  are,  the  less  heat  must  the  oven  have.  The  bor- 
ders of  the  brioche,  or  pies,  &c.,  would  burn  before  the 
middle  part  could  hardly  be  heated.  When  you  perceive 
that  the  brioche  has  colour  enough,  if  it  should  not  be 
thoroughly  baked,  cover  it  with  paper  without  losing  sight 
of  the  colour.  This  same  paste  may  serve  to  maLe  all 
sorts  of  little  entremets,  such  as 

Les  Petites  Nattes  en  Gateaux  de  Nanterre—< Little  Plats  in  Nan- 

terre  Cake.) 
Les  Petits  Pains  Sucr6s — (Sugared  Rolls.) 

The  only  difference  is,  that  you  must  put  some  coarse 
sugar  over  these,  and  sometimes  currants  inside. 
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If  you  make  them  of  diflferent  shapes,  you  give  them 
different  names,  and  by  this  means  make  a  multiplicity 
of  entremets ;  however,  you  have  already  a  sufficient 
number  of  them  at  your  disposal,  without  introducing 
many  sorts  of  brioches,  as  they  are  too  nourishing  after 
dinner ;  but  they  are  very  good  for  balls  and  routs. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  great  number  of  dishes  with  the 
brioche  paste,  by  giving  it  various  forms,  and  employing 
different  means  for  the  top :  sometimes  use  the  dorure, 
sometimes  use  white  of  egg,  and  sometimes  coarse  sugar 
spread  over  without  colour  ;  put  paper  over  them  to  pre- 
vent their  taking  too  much  colour.  Sometimes  you  may 
use  milk  alone  to  colour  it,  at  other  times  the  same  past^ 
When  you  have  given  several  forms  to  the  paste,  and  in* 
tend  to  give  them  different  names,  you  may  likewise 
change  the  flavour  by  using  a  little  saffron  dissolved  in  a 
glass  of  malaga  wine  and  sugar :  make  some  of  one  sort; 
with  half  of  this  paste,  and  to  the  remainder  add  a  few 
black  currants,  and  give  to  those  another  different  form ; 
by  these  means  you  will  obtain  a  multiplicity  of  cakes, 
having  all  the  same  paste,  but  possessing  various  flavours 
and  different  appearances. 

829.     Compiegn  Cake. 

The  same  paste  as  for  brioches ;  only  keep  it  more  liquid 
with  some  hot  milk.  Put  in  a  f^w  stoned  raisins  and  cur- 
rants. This  cake  is  made  in  a  mould  well  trimmed  with 
butter. 

830.    Baba. 

Dilute  this  paste  the  same  as  the  brioche.  Take  eight 
grains  of  saffron,  which  infuse  in  a  little  water,  and  thea 
pour  this  water  into  the  paste  ;  add  two  glasses  of  Ma- 
deira, some  currants,  raisins,  and  a  little  sugar;  thea 
make  the  cakes  as  you  do  the  brioches.  You  must  butter 
the  mould  when  you  put  them  in ;  the  oven  must  be  mo- 
derately hot,  as  the  babas  must  remain  a  long  time  in; 
after  one  hour  you  must  look  at  them,  and  preserve  the 
colour  by  putting  some  paper  over  them. 
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831.    Brioches  a  uFromage — (^Cheese  Brioches.^ 

Make  this  paste  as  for  other  brioches,  only  have  some 
Swiss  cheese,  which  cut  into  dice,  and  throw  into  paste 
while  it  is  still  liquid.  Bake  it  as  you  would  any  any 
briosh. 

NOUGAT. 


832.    Nougat 

For  a  second-course  dish,  cut  in  dice  or  in  fillets,  a  pound 
of  sweet  almonds,  and  mix  with  them  six  or  eight  bitter 
almonds.  Before  you  cut  them  into  dice  they  should  be 
blanched,  in  order  that  the  peel  may  come  off.  When 
they  are  cut  equally,  dry  them  in  the  oven,  but  keep  them 
white ;  take  three  or  four  spoonsful  of  superfine  pounded 
sugar,  put  it  over  a  slow  fire  in  a  preser\'ing-pan ;  when 
the  sugar  is  melted  without  having  used  any  water,  throw 
the  almonds  in,  but  take  care  that  they  are  quite  dry. 
Stir  the  sugar  with  a  clean  wooden  skewer.  If  you  hear 
a  noise  when  you  throw  them  into  the  sugar,  it  is  a  sign 
that  they  are  dry  enough.  Rub  a  mould  slightly  over  in- 
side with  oil  or  butter,  and  lay  some  almonds  in  beds  as 
thinly  as  possible ;  take  an  oiled  lemon  to  press  the  al- 
monds with :  but  be  quick,  otherwise  the  almonds  will  get 
^ool,  and  then  they  cannot  be  worked  so  thin.  The 
nougat  requires  to  be  light,  to  be  made  to  perfection. 
Sometimes  you  may  make  the  nougat  in  a  mould  the 
form  of  a  vase,  sometimes  in  small  custard  moulds,  ac- 
cording to  your  choice  ;  it  is  always  the  same  thing,  but 
you  may  cut  the  almonds  of  different  shapes.  These  en- 
tremets will  give  you  at  least  six  or  eight  varieties :  when 
cut  long  and  square,  put  them  in  the  oven  to  soften  them 
again,  oil  a  broomstick,  and  put  it  into  the  nougat  to  take 
the  form  of  it ;  this  you  may  call  gaufre  la  nougat.  Again, 
take  some  white  almonds  chopped  very  fine,  and  have  a 
green  of  spinach  made  as  directed  in  the  sauces,  then  rub 
the  almond  with  the  green  to  make  them  appear  like  pis- 
tachio-nuts, which  are  ptefeTOible,  if  at  hand,  but  almonds 
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are  much  cheaper,  and  will  answer  almost  as  well ; 
dry  them  very  well,  and  make  some  sugar  au  cass^^ 
which  you  will  find  explained  in  No.  836.  Dip  the 
two  extremities  of  the  nougat  but  lightly  in  the  sugar,  and 
afterwards  in  the  green  almonds ;  put  this  over  a  clean 
paper  in  a  dry  place.  You  will  find  this  dish  have  a  very 
good  appearance  and  an  excellent  flavour.  It  may  be 
made  sometimes  with  white  almonds,  sometimes  cut  in 
lozenges  and  bordered  with  the  green  and  white,  &c. 

Sometimes  make  a  pound  of  almonds  into  nougat,  oil 
a  baking  dish,  and  spread  it  over  it,  oil  the  rolling  pin, 
and  flatten  the  nougat  with  it ;  if  it  will  spread  easy,  put 
it  in  the  oven  again  to  make  it  soft ;  then  cut  it  into 
small  long  squares,  and  keep  it  in  a  very  dry  place,  ta 
prevent  it  sticking  to  the  fingers. 
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SWEET  ENTREMETS  AND  HOT  PASTRY. 


833.     Dry  Meringues. 

Mkringues,  to  be  well  made,  require  the  eggs  to  be 
fresh,  and  that  they  should  not  be  broken  till  the 
very  moment  you  are  going  to  use  them.  Have  some 
pounded  sugar  that  is  quite  dry,  break  the  white  of  the 
eggs  into  a  clean  and  very  deep  pan,  whip  them  without 
loss  of  time,  till  they  are  very  firm,  then  take  as  many 
spoonsful  of  sugar  as  you  have  whites,  and  beat  them 
lightly  with  the  eggs  till  the  whole  is  well  mixed.  Ob- 
serve, that  you  are  to  be  very  expeditious  in  making  the 
meringues,  to  prevent  the  sugar  from  melting  in  the  eggs. 
Have  some  boards  thick  enough  to  prevent  the  bottom  of 
the  meringues  from  getting  baked  in  the  oven.  Cut  slips 
of  paper  two  inches  broad,  on  which  place  the  meringues 
with  a  spoon ;  give  them  the  shape  of  an  egg  cut  in 
half,  and  let  them  all  be  an  equal  size :  sift  some  sugar 
over  them,  and  blow  off  the  sugar  that  may  have  fallen 
on  the  paper :  next  lay  your  slips  of  paper  on  a  board, 
and  bake  them  in  an  oven  moderately  hot.  As  soon  as 
they  begin  to  colour,  remove  them  from  the  oven  :  take 
each  slip  of  paper  by  the  two  ends,  and  turn  it  gently  on 
the  table  ;  take  off  a  little  of  the  middle  with  a  small 
spoon.  Spread  some  clean  paper  on  the  board,  turn  the 
meringues  upside  down  on  it,  and  put  them  into  the  ovei\ 
that  the  crumb  or  soft  part  may  be  baked  and  acquire 
substance.  When  this  is  done,  keep  them  in  a  dry  place 
till  wanted.  When  you  send  them  up  to  table,  fill  them 
with  Chantilli  cream  (No.  751),  or  with  something 
acid.  Remember,  however,  that  you  are  not  to  use 
articles  that  are  very  sv^eel,  \iv^  ixi'eiTvvx^e.^  bein^  sweet 
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themselves.  Mind  that  the  spoon  is  to  be  filled  with 
sugar  to  the  brim,  for  the  sweeter  the  meringues  are,  the 
better  and  crisper  they  are  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you 
do  not  sugar  enough,  the  meringues  are  tough.  They 
are  sometimes  made  pink  by  adding  a  Httle  carmine  diluted 
in  some  of  the  preparation,  but  the  white  ones  are  pre- 
ferable ;  if  a  clean  sheet  of  paper  is  put  into  a  small 
stock-pot,  and  the  meringues  also  put  therein,  and  well 
covered,  they  will  keep  for  one  or  two  months  as  good 
and  crisp  as  the  first  day  :  on  which  account,  if  you  nave 
a  vacancy  for  one  dish,  which  is  wanted  in  haste,  it  will 
be  found  very  advantageous  to  have  them  made  before* 
hand. 


834,     Maraaquino  Meringues  with  Sugar, 

For  a  pound  of  sugar  take  the  whites  of  ten  eggs,  and 
clarify  the  sugar  as  directed  in  its  proper  place.  Reduce 
it  almost  au  cassd  (see  No.  836),  then  let  it  cool,  while 
you  beat  your  eggs  well ;  next  put  them  with  the  sugar. 
When  the  sugar  begins  to  get  cool,  mix  the  eggs  well  with 
it  with  a  wooden  spoon ;  then  mix  two  spoonsful  of  maras-- 
quino  with  the  whole  ;  dress  the  meringues  on  some  paper 
as  above,  and  glaze  with  sugar  sifted  over  them,  before 
you  put  them  into  the  oven,  which  is  not  to  be  so  hot  as 
for  other  meringues.  As  soon  as  the  top  gets  a  substance, 
take  them  from  the  paper,  stick  two  together,  and  put 
them  into  the  hot  closet  to  dry.  Leave  the  moist  part  ia 
the  middle.  These  meringues  belong  more  particularly 
to  confectionary,  as  they  are  sweeter  than  any  other. 

835.     Gimblettes  Paste. 

Tlie  gimblettes  are  introduced  next  to  the  meringues, 
because  this  kind  of  paste  is  made  with  the  yolk  of  eggs, 
whereas  the  whites  only  are  used  in  making  the  merin- 
gues. It  is  by  adherence  to  these  principles  of  economy, 
that  a  good  cook  distinguishes  himself.  For  eight  yolks 
take  two  ounces  of  butter^  half  a  pound  of  flour,  a  pinch  of 
£alt,  one  ounce  of  sugar,  and  a  little  milk  \  wQcktib&^A&^ft 
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with  your  hand  on  the  table ;  add  to  it  a  little  rasped 
lemon-peel,  or  a  little  orange-flower.  Cut  the  paste  into 
small  pieces,  which  roll  up  the  size  of  your  little  finger, 
and  make  rings  with  them :  solder  them  with  a  little 
dorure  (yolks  of  eggs  well  beaten).  Next  rub  a  baking 
sheet  over  with  butter,  and  lay  the  gimblettes  on  it. 
Mind  that  they  are  all  of  an  equal  size.  Brush  them 
twice  over  with  the  dorure,  and  bake  them  in  an  oven  that 
is  but  very  moderately  hot.  This  paste  undergoes  no 
change  while  in  the  oven  ;  let  it  get  quite  dry,  for  gim* 
blettes  require  to  be  made  crisp.  Sometimes  you  can 
twist  them  to  vary  the  form.  This  pastry  is  sometimes 
given  by  the  French  ladies  to  their  little  dogs  ;  it  is  very 
delicate  in  flavour,  when  perfumed  with  orange-flower, 
vanilla,  lemon,  or  otherwise. 

836.     Clarified  Sugar. 

Break  the  sugar  in  pieces,  weighing  each  about  half  a 
pound  ;  put  them  into  the  stewpan,  with  clear  water, 
sufiicient  to  dissolve  them  ;  add  two  or  three  drops  of  the 
whites  of  eggs,  (a  trifle  more  if  the  sugar  be  very  dirty,) 
ieat  the  water  very  well  till  you  find  it  turn  white,  then 

£our  it  over  the  sugar,  and  put  the  stewpan  on  the  fire. 
.et  the  sugar  boil  before  you  skim  away  the  dirt ;  pour  a 
little  more  water  over  the  syrup,  then  skim  again,  and 
when  very  clear,  drain  it  through  a  clean  silk  sieve,  and  use 
when  wanted.  This  sugar  may  be  reduced  so  as  to  spin, 
but  the  surest  way  is  to  use  treeble  refined  sugar,  broKen 
Small,  and  put  it  in  a  small  preserving- pan  with  a  very 
little  clear  wa<er  ;  put  it  over  a  sharp  fire,  keep  the  pan 
clean  all  round  with  a  dam  rubber,  to  prevent  the  sugar 
taking  any  colour ;  when  you  perceive  that  the  sugar 
swells  in  a  large  globe,  have  some  cold  water  in  a  glass  ; 
dip  your  finger  very  quickly  into  the  water,  then  in  the 
sugar,  and  again  into  the  water ;  if  the  sugar  that  has 
adhered  to  your  finger  breaks  very  crisp,  it  is  ready  to 
spin  ;  let  it  cool  a  little,  and  with  a  damp  cloth  wipe  the 
side  of  the  pan  to  cool  the  sugar,  and  prevent  its  taking 
too  much  colour.  If  you  have  a  little  apple-jelly  at 
iiand^  put  a  tea-spoon^xA  ot  \\.m\,o  >icife  ^w^w  vtv^ill  im« 


prove  it  wonderrtilly.     This  will  warm  again  over  a  small 
fire,  or  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven. 
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837.     Royal  Paste,  called  "  aa  Choux." 

This  paste  is  the  basis  of  many  sorts  of  pastry :  it  is 
used  to  make  an  infinite  number  of  second-course  dishea 
of  vRrious  forms,  and  of  different  denominations.  The 
author  mil  first  explain  the  manner  of  making  it ;  and 
then  briefly  enumerate  its  various  appellations. 

Take  a  stewpan  large  enough  to  contain  four  pints  of 
water;  pour  half  a  pint  of  water  into  it  with  a  quarter  of 
s  pound  or  a  little  more  of  fresh  butter,  two  ounces  of 
sugar,  a  little  salt,  and  the  peel  of  a  lemon;  let  the 
whole  boil  till  the  butter  is  entirely  melted.  Then  take 
some  very  fine  dry  flour,  and  shake  it  through  a  sieve. 
Take  the  lemon-peel  out  with  a  ladle,  and  throw  a  hand- 
ful of  flour  intotne  preparation  while  boiling;  take  care, 
however,  not  to  put  more  flour  than  the  liquor  can  soak 
up.  Stir  with  a  wooden  spoon  till  the  paste  can  easily 
be  detached  from  the  stewpan,  and  then  take  it  off  the 
fire.  Next  break  an  egg  into  this  paste,  and  mix  it  well ; 
then  break  a  second,  which  also  mix ;  do  not  put  more 
eggs  than  the  paste  can  absorb,  but  you  must  be  careful 
not  to  make  this  preparation  too  liquid.  It  is  almost 
certain,  that  about  five  or  six  e^  will  be  wanted  for  the 
above  quantity  ;  then  form  them  en  choux,  by  which  is 
meant,  in  the  shape  of  a  ball  an  inch  in  circumference. 
As  this  paste  swells  very  much,  you  must  dress  it  ac- 
cordingly, putting  the  choux  on  a  baking  sheet,  at  an 
inch  distance  from  each  other,  in  order  that  they  may 
undergo  a  greater  effect  in  the  oven.  Brush  them  over 
as  usual  with  the  dorure,  or  egg  wash,  to  which  has  been 
added  a  little  milk.  Put  them  into  an  oven  moderately 
hot,  but  do  not  open  the  oven  till  they  are  quite  baked, 
otherwise  they  would  flatten,  and  all  attempts  to  make 
them  rise  again  would  be  useless :  next  dry  them.  Some- 
times yon  may  glaze  them ;  at  other  times  you  may  send 
them  up  without  being  glazed.    loieJ.atVCoKoi.S.x'Ma.'^'a. 
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baking  sheet,  apply  the  sharp  edge  of  your  knife,  and 
take  them  off  gently.  Then  make  a  small  opening  on 
the  side^  into  which  put  with  a  tea-spoon,  such  sweet- 
meats as  you  think  proper,  and  send  them  up  dished 
en  buisson. 

N.  B. — Be  cautious  to  smell  every  egg  before  you  use 
it,  for  a  bad  one  would  spoil  the  whole. 

838.    Petits  Choux  Pralines— {Little  Puff  Paste  Balk 

with  Sweet  Almonds.) 

The  same  paste  as  above,  only  when  the  choux  are  dressed 
on  the  baking  sheet  and  dor6,  sprinkle  them  over  with 
some  sweet  almonds  chopped  very  fine,  and  mixed  with 
a  little  pounded  sugar.  Next  turn  the  sheet  down,  and 
powder  again  with  the  almonds  ;  then  bake  and  garnish 
with  sweetmeats,  as  directed  above. 

839.     Gimblettes  a  la  d^Artois. 

The  same  paste  as  above,  with  this  only  difference,  that 
after  having  dressed  the  choux  at  greater  distances,  dorez 
them,  by  dipping  your  finger  into  the  dorure,  and  then 
into  the  middle  of  each  choux,  pressing  on  the  baking 
sheet.  Turn  your  finger  round  a  little  to  widen  the  hole; 
do  this  to  every  choux,  and  form  a  small  crown ;  put 
them  into  a  moderately  hot  oven,  and  do  not  open  it  till 
tliey  are  done.  When  they  are  baked  enough,  take  some 
very  fine  pounded  sugar,  and  throw  it  into  a  silk  sieve. 
Shake  the  sieve  gently  over  the  gimblettes,  and  put  them 
again  into  the  oven  for  a  moment  to  dry  the  sugar,  next 
glaze  of  a  fine  colour  with  the  salamander,  and  introduce 
sweetmeats,  &c.     Garnish  as  before. 

840.     Oimblettes  Pralines — (with  Sweet  Almonds.^ 

The  same  paste  and  method  as  above.  Before  you 
put  them  into  the  oven,  powder  them  over  with  chopped 
almonds,  and  bake  them  of  a  good  colour :  garnish  the 
inside  with  sweetmeats. 
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841.     Bcuket  of  PetiU  Choux^  with  Chantilli  Cream. 

The  same  paste  again,  only  in  this  case  make  the  choux  very 
small,  rolling  them  on  the  pasteboard  with  a  little  flour ; 
then  bake  them  like  all  others,  but  without  glazing  them. 
Next  have  some  clarified  sugar,  au  cass^  (No.  636), 
stick  the  point  of  a  small  skewer  into  the  choux,  and  dip 
them  one  after  another  into  the  sugar.  Stick  all  the  choux 
together  round  a  buttered  mould  of  the  shape  of  a  basket; 
stick  them  well  together,  especially  about  the  top,  for  it 
is  generally  the  upper  part  of  the  basket  that  is  most 
liable  to  break.  To  make  the  handles,  use  the  side  of  a 
stewpan  of  the  same  circumference  as  the  height  of  the 
basket,  and  stick  some  of  the  choux  close  to  each  other 
to  make  the  handles:  next  apply  the  handle  to  the 
basket,  and  stick  it  on.  When  ready  to  send  up,  pour 
some  Chantilli  cream  (No.  751),  into  the  basket,  and 
then  serve  up.  If  you  pay  strict  attention,  this  entremet 
will  have  a  pleasing  appearance. 

N.  B. — You  can  follow  your  own  taste  with  regard  to 
the  shape  you  give  to  the  choux,  and  vary  the  moulds 
accordingly,  either  made  into  baskets,  round  or  oval 
vases,  &c.,  &c.  Always  butter  the  moulds  inside  or  out- 
side; otherwise  the  sugar  would  stick,  and  the  shape 
would  not  come  out. 


842.     Pains  a  la  Duchesse — (^Duchess  Paste.) 

The  same  paste  again,  with  this  difference,  that  you  must 
first  make  on  the  pasteboard  some  round  balls  with  the 
paste,  and  then  roll  them  lightly  as  long  as  your  finger; 
next  lay  them  on  the  baking-sheet,  dorez  them  with  milk 
only,  and  bake  them  either  glazed  or  not,  as  you  think 
proper  :  when  done,  open  them  at  the  bottom ;  and  fill 
them  with  sweetmeats. — The  number  of  forms  that  caa 
be  made  with  this  paste  is  very  considerable  ;  but  it  is 
impracticable  for  the  learner  to  undertake  so  many  at 
once.  If  you  make  the  articles,  here  mentioned,  pro- 
perly, your  own  understanding  will  soon  lead  you  to 
improve  upon  them. 
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843.     Choux  in  Biscuits,  called  Gateaux  a  la  d'Artais. 

Take  a  pint  of  thin  cream,  which  boil  in  a  stewpan  large 
enough  to  contam  four  quarts,  with  a  little  salt,  a  little 
sugar,  a  pinch  of  orange-flower  praline,  (with  crisp 
almonds,)  and  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter.  When  the 
cream  has  boiled,  skim  off  the  orange  flower.  Take 
some  dry  flour  that  has  been  sifled  through  a  silk  sieve, 
and  throw  a  handful  into  the  boiling  cream.  If  the 
cream  can  absorb  more,  put  a  little  more  to  dry  on  the 
fire,  and  keep  stirring  with  the  wooden  spoon  till  the 
paste  no  longer  sticks  to  it.  Next  take  five  very  fresh 
eggs,  break  three  of  them  whole,  one  after  the  other,  and 
stir  quick  :  then  throw  in  the  yolks  only  of  the  other  two, 
but  as  that  is  not  sufficient  to  moisten  your  paste  pro- 
perly, add  as  much  thick  cream  to  it  as  the  paste  can 
imbibe.  Do  not  make  this  paste  too  liquid  ;  dress  the 
choux  on  a  baking  sheet,  with  a  spoon  ;  give  them  the 
shape  of  an  egg,  dorez  them  and  put  them  into  the  oven. 
When  they  are  baked,  glaze  them  first  with  sugar,  next 
use  the  salamander,  and  serve  up  hot. 

844.     Pain  de  la  M(fque — {Mecca  Paste,) 

The  same  paste  as  the  above,  with  the  addition  only  of 
some  coarse  sugar  when  they  are  dressed  on  the  baking 
dish  ;  and  bake  them  as  usual. 

This  method  is  quite  plain,  but  it  cannot  be  altered. 
You  may  sometimes  stick  two  together  with  apricot 
marmalade  between  them. 

Observation.  When  you  have  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
make  the  royal  paste  well,  it  is  not  difficult  to  produce  an 
infinite  variety  of  entremets.  You  may  make  a  hole  on 
the  top,  in  the  middle,  and  fill  it  with  creme  patissiere 
(No.  752),  and  put  it  into  the  oven  again.  Another 
time,  if  you  wish  to  make  rocks,  or  croquantes,  you  ma- 
nage to  frame  the  doors  or  apertures,    by  erecting  small 

choux  one  above  another,  in  the  shape  of  an  arch 
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pralinez  them  with  chopped  almonds,  made  green  with 
the  green  of  spinach,  and  dried.  You  may  also  shape 
them  into  sheaves.  Make  these  choux  very  small,  but 
long ;  then  cut  the  point  of  one  side,  and  with  the  sugar 
au  casse  (No.  836)  stick  one  against  another  round  the 
dish,  then  stick  another  course  close  to  the  border  of  the 
dish,  to  strengthen  the  structure,  so  as  to  represent  water- 
works. The  choux  are  not  to  be  all  the  same  length  in 
this  case.  With  the  point  of  a  skewer  put  a  little  melted 
sugar  all  along  the  sticks  to  stick  them  together  properly. 
Fill  the  middle  with  frothed  cream,  which  has  been 
mixed  with  a  little  marasquino.  If  you  should  have  a 
little  sugar  left,  sprinkle  it  gently  in  a  buttered  mould 
to  cover  the  cream,  like  a  small  suitane. 

845.     Cascade  a  la  Chantillu 

Make  the  patd  or  choux  as  directed  for  the  Royal  Paste 
(No.  837)  ;  when  the  paste  is  made  rather  firm,  put 
some  on  the  pastry  table ;  when  you  have  spread  some 
flour  lightly,  then  roll  this  paste  about  eight  inches 
in  bulk,  put  it  in  a  baking  dish,  and  dore  with  the 
eggs  prepared  for  that  purpose ;  make  sufficient  of  this 
to  stick  round  the  dish  which  you  mean  to  serve — let 
room,  however,  be  left  for  another  row  not  so  long,  to 
come  precisely  on  the  border  of  the  inside ;  try  if  you 
have  enough  to  shut  close,  as  you  must  put  cream  in  the 
middle.  The  choux  should  be  close  to  one  another;  cut 
the  points  off  one  side ;  dip  this  in  the  clarified  sugar  (No. 
836),  then  stick  these  on  the  dish,  and  go  on  all  round : 
when  they  have  all  stuck  in  the  dish,  fasten  them  together 
by  dipping  a  skewer  in  the  hot  sugar,  and  dropping  it 
between  the  sticks  of  paste:  when  they  become  solid, 
put  the  chantilii  cream  with  marasquino  in  the  middle^ 
and  spin  the  remaining  sugar  in  a  little  mould  to  cover 
the  cream. 

846.     Savoy  Biscuits  Hot 

Take  a  dozen  fresh  eggs,  break  them  into  a  vessel,  which 
is  to  be  put  into  another  containing  some  water  nearly 
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boiling.  With  these  eggs  mix  a  pound  of  superfine 
pounded  sugar.  Beat  them  well  in  the  vessel  which 
stands  in  the  hot  water.  When  you  perceive  that  the 
eggs  are  no  longer  soft,  put  three-quarters  of  a  pound  of 
flour  into  a  silk  sieve  not  very  closely  woven ;  mix  the 
flour  well  with  the  eggs,  which  is  done  by  shaking  the  sieves 
then  add  about  two  spoonsful  of  orange-flower  water. 
If  you  only  use  lemon  put  in  a  spoonful  of  cold  water. 
Bub  a  mould  over  with  butter;  powder  some  sugar 
round,  fill  that  mould  with  the  preparation,  powder  some 
sugar  over  it,  and  bake  it  in  an  oven  moderately  hot. 
Ascertain  with  a  little  skewer  whether  the  middle  part  is 
sufficiently  baked,  before  you  take  it  out  of  the  oven.  If 
the  biscuit  is  not  very  large,  it  will  be  done  in  three-quar* 
ters  of  an  hour.  Biscuits,  like  other  pastries  of  a  large 
size,  require  the  oven  not  to  be  too  hot,  and  therefore 
they  must  be  kept  in  a  longer  time. 

847.     Savoy  Biscuits  Cold. 

Take  a  little  more  than  half  a  pound  of  very  fine  dry 
flour*,  one  pound  of  very  dry  pounded  sugar,  and  fourteen 
or  fifteen  eggs  very  fresh ;  if  the  eggs  are  large,  fourteen 
are  sufficient.  Rasp  over  the  sugar  the  peel  of  two 
lemons  or  oranges  ;  put  that  sugar  to  dry ;  then  have  two 
vessels,  one  for  the  whites  and  one  for  the  yolks  ;  break 
the  eggs  one  by  one,  and  be  particular  in  smelling  them, 
as  one  bad  one  will  spoil  all ;  put  the  dry  sugar  with  the 
yolks,  and  work  them  together  with  two  new  wooden 
spoons,  put  also  the  sugar  of  lemon ;  next  whip  the 
whites  very  firm,  and  to  prevent  them  turning,  put 
a  small  pinch  of  calcined  alum  in  powder;  when  the 
whites  are  very  firm,  take  half  to  mix  with  the  yolks ; 
then  put  altogether,  and  put  the  flour  into  a  hair  sieve^ 
and  sift  it  over  the  eggs ;  mix  gently  with  the  whip,  then 
butter  a  mould,  and  powder  it  over  with  fine  sugar ;  put 
the  biscuit  into  the  mould  a  little  at  a  time,  to  prevent  the 

*  These  biscuits  are  more  delicate  if  made  with  the  flour  of  pota- 
toes :  be  careful  to  have  the  flour  very  dry,  as  this  circums&nce 
is  of  great  importance  in  \h&  making  of  the  paste. 
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bladders  at  the  top ;  put  some  ashes  on  a  baking-dish, 
and  put  the  mould  over  this  in  the  oven;  the  heat 
must  be  moderate ;  about  one  hour  is  requisite  to  bake 
this  biscuit,  and  it  must  not  be  moved  till  it  is  quite  done. 

848.     Biscuits  in  Cases. 

Make  some  small  paper  cases,  and  use  the  same  prepa- 
ration as  above.  Do  not  fill  the  cases  too  much,  and 
put  some  coarse  sugar  over  them  before  you  put  them 
into  the  oven,  which  must  not  be  too  hot. 

849.     Spoon  Biscuits. 

Take  a  silver  spoon,  and  use  the  same  paste  as  above. 
To  dress  Savoy  biscuits,  and  biscuits  k  la  Cuiller,  you 
must  glaze  them  with  fine  sugar,  and  bake  them  in  a 
very  temperate  oven. 

PASTE    FOR    TARTS. 


850.    Paste  for  TarU. 

Spread  on  the  table  two  handsful  of  flour,  two  spoonsful 
of  pounded  sugar,  a  pinch  of  salt,  an  ounce  of  butter, 
and  a  little  water  to  melt  the  salt.  Make  a  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  flour;  break  into  it  two  whole  eggs  be- 
sides the  yolk  of  another;  mix  the  paste  well,  andit  will 
serve  you  for  making  tarts,  tartlets,  and  for  mounting 
croquantes.  IncreEise  the  quantity  of  ingredients,  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  of  paste  you  may  have  occasion 
for.  This  paste  is  generally  used  to  make  the  large 
pieces ;  it  can  be  made  into  all  sorts  of  forms. 

851.    Apple  Tart  loith  Dry  Paste. 

Cut  some  apple  in  four  quarters ;  peel,  and  put  them 
into  a  baking  tart  dish,  with  a  little  lemon  peel,  and  some 
white  pounded  or  moist  sugar;  pour  a  drop  of  water  into 
the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  spread  the  paste  with  the 
rolling-pin  on  the  pastry  table.     Cut  some  of  it  verYthLa 
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(as  directed  in  the  paste  for  tarts)  and  with  the  paste  brash 
moisten  it  all  round  ;  roll  the  paste  round  the  rolling-pin, 
and  put  it  equally  over  the  apple  and  the  other  past€. 
Press  the  paste  all  round  with  your  finger  to  make  it  ad- 
here. Take  the  dish  in  your  left  hand,  and  with  a  knife 
cut  off,  all  round,  the  superfluity ;  then,  with  the  back 
of  the  knife,  make  some  marks  all  round  the  paste,  about 
an  inch  distant  from  one  another. 


852.     Almond  Paste. 

Take  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds,  blanch  them  in  boiling 
water ;  take  off  the  peel,  and  let  them  soak  in  cold  water 
four  hours ;  then  pound  them  well  in  a  mortar ;  add  a 
little  water,  to  prevent  them  from  turning  to  oil ;  after  they 
are  very  fine  and  quite  in  a  paste,  put  in  three-quarters 
of  a  pound  of  sugar  well  pounded,  and  mix  all  together  in 
the  mortar.  If  your  paste  is  quite  fine,  take  it  out  of  the 
mortar,  put  it  into  a  stew  pan,  over  a  slow  fire,  and  stir  it 
with  a  wooden  spoon  till  it  becomes  white  and  dry  ;  then 
put  it  again  into  the  mortar,  and  mix  with  it  a  little  melted 
gum  tragacanth,  that  has  been  strained  through  a  towel ; 
take  care  to  keep  it  covered,  to  prevent  it  drying.  You 
may  give  what  scent  you  please,  as  lemon,  vanilla,  rose, 
orange,  &c.,  &c.  If  you  use  almond  paste  to  make 
vases,  baskets,  or  tartlets,  keep  it  always  free  from 
dust,  spread  it  on  a  marble  with  a  rolling-pin  as  thin  as 

{>ossibIe,  and  if  you  put  it  into  a  mould,  butter  the  mould 
ightly,  and  give  the  paste  the  form  of  it.     Bake  in  a  mo- 
derate oven. 

Almond  paste  should  always  be  kept  in  a  gallipot,  co- 
vered with  a  damp  towel,  to  prevent  its  drying. 

853.     Tartlets  of  Almond  Paste, 

Butter  some  tartlet  moulds,  and  after  having  spread  the 
paste  on  the  dresser,  cut  it  with  a  cutter  to  the  size  of  the 
moulds;  put  a  little  sweetmeat  in  the  middle,  and  a 
small  rosette  in  the  middle  of  ttiat.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven. 
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854.     Tartlets  of  Almond  Paste  with  Strawberries. 

Spread  some  almond  paste  over  the  pastry  table,  and  cut 
it  with  a  fluted  cutter  the  same  size  as  other  tartlets ; 
butter  slishtly  the  moulds,  and  put  them  into  a  moderate 
oven.  When  the  paste  is  done  almost  white,  take  them 
out  of  the  mould,  and  garnish  with  currant  jelly,  rasp- 
berry, or  apricot  jam,  &c.,  &c.  As  the  sweetmeats  do 
not  go  to  the  oven,  they  are  always  of  a  better  colour  and 
taste.  In  summer,  rub  some  strawberries  through  a  hair 
sieve,  mix  what  you  have  rubbed  through  with  a  little 
sugar  and  isinglass  ;  put  the  mixture  into  ice,  and  when 
frozen,  put  a  little  into  each  mould. 


855.     Tartlets  of  Jam. 

Take  some  remnants  of  puflT-paste,  which  spread  on  the 
table  with  the  rolling-pin;  have  some  tartlet  moulds  well 
buttered ;  cut  some  paste  with  the  paste  cutter,  the  same 
shape  as  the  moulds,  lay  the  paste  in  each  of  them,  and 
put  a  tea-spoonful  of  apricot  marmalade  on  the  paste ; 
then  cover  your  mould  with  a  little  cover  made  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Take  some  hot-water  paste  (No.  799),  have  a  little 
board  engraved  with  three  small  covers  of  different  orna- 
ments ;  have  some  coarse  muslin,  put  to  it  a  little  fine 
powder,  tie  the  muslin  as  if  you  were  going  to  make  a 
little  bag  of  it,  dust  the  board  by  shaking  the  bag  over  it, 
to  prevent  the  paste  from  sticking  to  it ;  lay  some  of  the 
paste  over  an  engraved  part  of  the  board,  press  with  your' 
thumb  equally  over  it,  then  press  with  the  flat  side 
of  your  knife,  and  cut  off  the  superfluity  of  the  paste. 
Take  the  paste  out  of  the  mould  with  a  little  damp  paste, 
and  moisten  the  border  of  the  tartlet ;  stick  one  of  these 
little  covers  on  each  of  the  tartlets,  and  bake  them  without 
any  dorure ;  but  when  done,  glaze  them  with  a  little 
sugar,  and  use  the  salamander. 

You  may  also  make  some  without  covers,  but  those 
with  covers  look  better,  and  the  sweetmeats  do  not  dry 
so  much. 
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I  BJrf  xIt^k  Sirxsiii^ns^cd  pedcfalemoo;  woA 
&s  ras^s  X  l!=ie.  till  jmci  ba^e  ^«2t  all  tbe  butter  into  iL 
X  Etile  :iirzr  zr  a  sccvjon.  aad  skim  it  veD ;  pcMir 
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the  cue.     S^  sccii  i:s^:es  oTer  a  baldnz  sheet,  pat  the 


jis  iaGo  r:.  a»i  then  pot  paste  into  each  of  them, 
abofit  baJtf  th«  depth,  to  ^lire  it  room  to  rise.  Bake  them 
in  a  moder^ie  ovea.  When  done,  tain  them  oat  on  a 
dean  sheet  of  paper,  and  pat  them  a^in  into  the  oven 
for  a  few  mlnotes.  Bt  chanCTi^  the  fonn  of  the  mould 
joo  prodoce  a  di<h  of  a  different  appearance  ;  and  by  oc- 
casionallj  emptying  the  inside  with  the  point  of  a  knife, 
and  potUng  into  the  cavity  either  cream  or  sweetmeats, 
yoa  make  what  b  called  gaiteaax  i  la  Madeleine  farcies, 
or  filled.  The  more  this  paste  \s  worked,  the  better  and 
the  finer  will  be  the  cake;  in  general,  these  sorts  of 
paste  require  a  good  deal  of  labour. 


858.     GenevoUe  Paste. 

The  same  proceeding  as  above,  only  add  half  a  glass  of 
brandy,  about  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  sweet  almonds  well 
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pounded,  and  a  few  bitter  ones,  blanclied  of  course  :  when 
you  have  given  the  flavour  you  chouse,  as  lemon,  citron, 
or  orange,  spread  the  paste  over  a  baking  sheet,  and  level 
it  equally  with  your  knife ;  then  put  it  into  the  oven. 
When  done,  use  3  cutter  of  whatever  shape  you  please- 
(as  a  round,  a  star,  or  any  other  ornamental  fonn), 
cut  out  as  many  pieces  as  you  can,  and  lay  them  on  paper 
over  a  baking  sheet,  dry  them  in  the  oven,  and  let  ihem 
be  coloured  on  both  sides.  A  variety  of  dishes  may  be 
made  with  this  paste,  differing  both  m  form  and  colour; 
but  the  taste  is  the  same,  as  sugar  always  prevails. 

859.     While  Gimblettes  of  Gen^oue. 

Make  the  same  paste  as  above,  only  when  nearly  done^ 
take  it  out  of  the  oven,  and  brush  it  over  with  white  of 
egg,  then  after  spreading  over  the  e^  some  chopped  al- 
monds mixed  with  sugar,  put  it  into  the  oven  again. 
When  done,  lake  a  round  cutter,  about  two  inches  wide, 
and  cut  out  as  many  as  you  can  from  the  baking  sheet ; 
then  take  a  smaller  cutler,  and  cut  a  piece  out  of  the 
middle,  so  as  to  produce  a  small  wheel  (this  is  what  is 
called  a  gimblette).  Then  dry  them  on  paper  in  the 
oven,  keeping  them  as  white  as  possible.  You  may  make 
a'prctty  casket  in  the  middle,  by  sticking  all  the  little 
round  genevoises  with  sugar  all  over  the  mould,  and 
filling  the  middle  with  a  Chantilli  cream,  or  caravoise. 

6G0.     Rose)  or  Green  Gimblettes  of  Gen4voise. 

The  same  as  the  last,  only  die  the  almonds  with  cochineal 
or  green  of  spinach,  after  they  have  been  blanched,  and 
chopped,  and  dried  in  the  hot  closet.  Use  Ihem  to  di- 
versify the  colour;  vary  also  the  shape  occasionally. 
You  may  cut  the  gentvoise  sometimes  in  long  squares, 
sometimes  in  lozenges,  sometimes  let  them  remain  in 
their  natural  yellow  colour,  and  border  with  chopped 
green  almond,  stuck  with  sugar  au  cassis  (No.  636). 
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861.    Fruit  Tart,  EnglUh  manner. 

Spread  some  pu(F-pasle  over  the  table  with  a  rolling-pin ; 
cut  a  piece  the  size  of  the  dish,  and  out  of  the  trim- 
mings cut  some  strips ;  brush  the  edge  of  the  dish  with 
dorure,  and  stick  the  strips  on  it :  then  put  the  fruit  into  the 
dish  with  some  sugar  and  a  little  water;  roll  the  paste  on 
the  rolling-pin,  and  lay  it  over  the  fruit  Before  you  put 
the  paste  on,  brush  the  strips  with  some  dorure  (egg- wash), 
to  make  it  stick.  When  you  have  trimmed  the  dish  all 
round,  brush  some  white  of  egg  over  the  tart,  and  sifl 
some  sugar  over  it :  then  dip  the  paste-brush  into  water, 
and  shake  it  over  the  tart.  Bake  it  properly,  and  ser\'e 
up  cold.  Apples,  however,  are  an  exception,  as  they  are 
better  hot. 

You  must  prepare  all  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  same  way : 
use  sometimes  the  paste  for  tarts  (No.  850),  but  in  that, 
case,  no  strips  are  absolutely  necessary. 
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MEALS  OF  THE  DAY. 


BREAKFAST^  LUNCHEON  —  DINNER^COPPEE^AND  SUPPER 
FOR  A  SOIREE,  OR  BALL  i-^WTTH  BILLS  OP  FARE  AND 
RECEIPTS. 


BR£AKFAST. 

As  it  is  customary  for  people  of  fashion  when  in  town 
to  meet  their  friends  in  the  morning  in  the  parks,  and 
other  places  of  polite  resort,  and  in  the  evening  at  the 
Opera,  sometimes  in  the  private  boxes  at  the  Theatres, 
and  at  the  different  Routs,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
shew  how  they  commence  the  day.  They  may  be  pic- 
tured at  the  breakfast-table  yawning  over  the  newspaper, 
half  asleep,  half  awake  ;  the  lady  experiencing  the  head- 
ache of  a  late  party,  and  the  gentleman  musing  on  the 
supper,  and  the  events  of  the  Club-House. 

In  the  country  all  is  different.  The  host  who  under^ 
stands  how  to  receive  his  guests,  affords  them  every 
facility  of  following  their  usual  habits,  and  orders,  at  a 
certain  hour,  (which  is  generally  between  ten  and  eleven 
o'clock,)  a  breakfast  as  follows : — On  a  table,  where 
everything  should  be  neat  and  simple,  (since  th^.ladies 
breakfast  in  a  simple  neglig^,)  there  should  he  as  many 
different  kinds  of  rolls  as  the  person  who  prepares  them 
is  able  to  make.  These  should  differ  from  each  other  as 
much  in  form  as  in  taste  ; — and  on  the  side-table  there 
should  be  some  cold  dishes,  such  as  fowls,  pheasants. 


Ft 

xisoiesnRt  ac  sen^  &  iuek  iprakfiag  of  hot 
tlsEua.  wen  b  siiixca  kiiiney^i  x  a  btocfceae^  new  kid 
^!^z>w  «s;?^  Bia  laooD^  anaied  cntieQw  Iwfci  a  Ib  mimite, 
levied  iiw-«  ^.  ^..  jj  hcz^  all  disc  b  smeraDy  ooq- 
tttiered  ]&  canacrn  ng  a  'income  a  k  fxncbette,  ok- 
icrriiie  oiac  :ne  fut  nieacs  <m^xl  boc  «>  be  au^cd  till  the 
COiSts  mre  at  ^une.  Tea  sxccn  aad  bbck  sepsratriy), 
oo&e.  cttocciape.  sfacaU  wiao  be  xrved.  Esseotiml 
Gofee,  caaly  rnaitt*  as  tc  k.  b  afanoot  ahimjrs  badly  pie- 
pareti.  Tbe  tollowme  uuuuttiuaa  will  shew,  however, 
that  ic  B  dificak  ID  avoid  laakiBi^  k  weB,  if  they  are 
fbllT  anmtied  to. 


862.     Method  0/ maUmg  C^ee  wiik  ike  mimmtt 

Eipediiiam. 

Frocnre  a  filtering  arffee-bigpD,  Cram  Messrs.  BenDiog- 
toos\  the  corner  of  Jermyn  Street  and  York  Street, 
St«  James's,  who  have  them  of  all  sizes,  holding  from  six 
to  twdve  cups  each.  One  cap  of  dry  cofiee  will  make 
two  good  cops  of  liquid,  so  that  yoo  shoaM  put  one  cup 
of  dr)',  for  two  of  liquid  coffee ;  three  for  six ;  and  ao  on 
in  the  same  proportion.  The  coffee  should  be  of  the  best 
quality,  if  you  would  have  it  of  the  finest  flavour. 

Pour  some  boiling  water  into  the  biggin*  on  the 
coffee,  wetting  it  equally,  so  that  it  may  be  properly 
infused,  which  you  may  conclude  to  be  the  case  when 
you  perceive  a  bubbling  on  the  surface.  Then  stop 
pouring  for  a  minute,  and  place  the  bottom  of  the  biggin 
in  a  v^fssel  containing  boiling  water,  which  will  keep  the 
coffee  hot. 

If  you  think  the  water  you  have  poured  in  not  suf> 
ficieiit  to  make  the  quantity  of  coffee  required,  add  more 

*  If  it  if  the  first  time  of  using  it,  you  had  better  make  a  little 
cofliH^  in  the  bi^n  for  the  servants,  to  season  it,  for  when  fi^t 
used*  ooffbe-biggins  generally  smell  of  turpentine. 
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until  yoa  have  enough.  When  there  are  many  persons 
to  serve,  the  biggin  should  be  filled  several  times,  adding 
fresh  coffee  every  time. 

The  vessel  into  which  the  coffee  is  emptied  should  be 
most  carefully  closed  and  kept  hot  in  the  bain  marie,  or 
other  vessel  with  warm  water  in  it. 

Coffee  can  never  be  too  strong,  and  may  always  be 
diluted  with  boiled  milk,  cream,  or  water.  Weak  coffee 
is  never  worth  drinking. 

LUNCHEON. 

In  London,  persons  breakfast  at  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
and  even  twelve  o'clock,  and  dine  at  eight  or  nine; 
between  these  meals  comes  the  luncheon,  composed 
generally  of  cold  meats,  such  as  pat6s,  fowls,  pheasants, 
partridges,  ham,  beef,  veal,  brawn,  and  generally  what- 
ever is  left,  fit  to  be  introduced ;  part  of  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  side-table ;  on  the  table  is  to  be  served  a 
little  hashed  fowl,  some  mutton  cutlets,  broiled  plainly 
with  mashed  potatoes. 

The   repast  itself  is  insignificant,  and  is  only  taken 
by    certain  young  ladies,    who  wish  to  preserve  the 
elegance  of  their   figures,  the  beauty  of  their   com- 
plexions, and  above  all  the  becoming  manners  of  good 
society,  which  interdict,  as  vulgar,  eating  at  table  like 
gluttons ;  for  unless  frequent  meals  are  taken,  too  much 
must  be  eaten  at  once.    The  true  art  in  the  economy  of 
refection  is  to  partake  at  one  meal  only  of  as  much  as 
will  leave  the  eater  free  to  do  honour  to  the  next.     The 
luncheon  should  not  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  dinner, 
nor  should  the  appetite  be  reserved  solely  for  the  prin- 
cipal repast.    The  pleasures  of  the  table,  like  all  other 
pleasures,  should  be  controlled  and  husbanded,  and  thus 
they  will  be  increased.    This  is  too  often  neglected.    I 
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have  seen  ladies  at  table  ^ho  have  forborne  to  taste  of 
the  delicacies  placed  before  them,  and  who  seemed  to  be 
idle  and,  it  may  be  thought,  scornful  occupants  of  their 
chairs.  Notwithstanding  this  seeming  fastidiousness 
with  regard  to  the  efforts  of  the  cook,  these  dames  were 
not  be  considered  as  over-refined  epicures.  The  fact  is, 
that  they  had  indiscreetly  dined,  instead  of  having  taken 
luncheon  upon  inferior  fare  at  home,  and  the  labours  in 
the  kitchen  of  their  host  were  so  far  thrown  away.  Let 
us  not,  however,  blame  these  fair  visitants:  their  very 
presence  absolves  them  of  all  fault ;  for  so  many  charms 
are  attached  to  their  sex,  that  little  errors  must  be  over- 
looked. 

I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state,  that  the  time  of 
taking  meals  now-a-days  is  quite  incompatible  with  the 
customs  of  the  age  we  live  in.  The  performances  at  the 
theatres  commence  exactly  at  the  same  hours  as  the 
dinners,  and  these  two  charms  of  life  dispute  the  time 
which  should  be  devoted  separately  to  each.  The  ladies 
are  generally  seen  at  the  Theatre  and  the  Opera,  while 
the  gentlemen  remain  at  dinner,  which  (par  parenthdae) 
is  not  over-gallant. 

DINNER. 
Make  the  bill  of  fare,  by  choosing  out  of  each  chapter 
whatever  you  may  want,  namely  soup  (under  the  head 
Soup)  ;  fish  (under  the  head  Fish),  and  so  on.  For  the 
second  course  you  should  act  on  the  same  principle : 
the  roasts  should  not  bear  any  resemblance  to  each 
other.  In  summer-time  select  two  dishes  from  among 
the  vegetables,  one  from  among  the  jellies,  and  one  out  of 
the  chapter  of  pastry ;  as  for  instance : 


Bill  or  Parb  for  a  Dinner  of  Poor  Entr<rs. 

Spring  lOHp  and  flih. 
Crimp  cod  and  oyiter  sauce. 


FgvI  i  la  ^ontntorend,  garnisbed  with  a  ragout  i  1' ASemande, 

(G«nnan  Ragout). 
Ham  glued.  wUh  Spamah  (wioe  under  it 

Riur  EnlHet. 
Fricasife  of  chiclcen  with  mushroomi. 
Lamb  etiopa  sautA,  with  asparagua-peas,  Stix 
FUlefs  of  fiat  clucken,  nut£  aii  suin^me. 
Petita  pfit^a  fiUeU  of  rowl  i  la  l>echamellft 

Second  Course. 

Fowls  roasted,  ganusbed  with  water  cresses. 
Six  quails. 

Fbur  Entremett. 
Asparagui  with  plain  butter. 
Orange  jellies  in  mosaic 
Cauliflower  with  veloutt  Muce. 
Small  cakea  i  la  Manon, 

Two  Remocf  of  the  Boait. 
Souffl6e  with  lemon-peeL 
Ramequin,  Lord  Sefton'i  way. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  easy  to  make  a 
bill  of  hre  of  four,  six,  eight,  twelve,  or  sixteea  entrees, 
and  the  other  courses  to  proportion.  I  have  inserted  a 
bill  o(  fare  for  a  dinner  of  twenty  entries.    The  second 
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course  is  in  the  same  proportion,  as  it  requires  the  same 
number  of  dishes  for  the  second  that  have  been  served 
in  the  first.  Whenever  there  are  more  than  four  entito, 
symmetry  should  always  be  attended  to.  The  two  flanks 
for  a  dinner  of  six  entrees  should  be  parallel,  that  is  to  say, 
if  you  place  petits  pAt^s  on  one  side,  you  ought  to  have 
croquettes  on  the  other ;  if  you  have  a  vol  au  vent  on 
one  side,  you  should  place  a  p4t6  chaud  opposite,  and  so 
on.  A  judicious  arrangement  of  dishes  gives  additional 
merit  to  a  dinner,  and  the  entr^  of  any  appearance 
should  be  always  parallel;  it  adds  wonderfully  to  the 
effect. 

The  second  course  requires  also  a  different  arrange- 
ment when  you  have  more  than  four  entries.  At  the 
two  flanks,  you  should  have  two  dishes  of  vegetables,  if 
approved  of ;  and  at  the  four  comers,  a  jelly,  a  pastry, 
a  lobster  salad,  and  a  cream  jelly,  &c. 

You  may  put  two  sweets  in  the  flanks,  two  vegetables 
at  each  opposite  comer,  an  Italian  salad,  and  a  dish  of 
prawns  at  the  two  other  comers. 

Bill  of  Fare  of  Six  Entrees. 

Dinner  for  twelve  or  fourteeen  persons. 

TuH)  Soupt. 

Good  wo>man*s  soup  (flemish  way),  white  and  thick. 
Soup  k  la  Beauveau  (beef  soup),  brown  and  clear. 

Tufo  Fishes. 

Turbot,  with  lobster  sauce. 

Slices  of  crimped  salmon  boiled,  with  caper  sauce  over  it 

Two  Rem&ves. 

Turkey  k  la  Perigueux,  with  a  pur6e  of  chestnut  under  it. 
A  Westmoreland  ham  glazed,  and  garnished  with  greens. 


Cutlets  of  mutton  biaiied,  with  Soutn«  sauce. 

Salmi  of  youDg  partridf^  with  Spaniah  nuce. 

Vol  au  vent  of  salt  fish  A  la  maitra  d'hotel  (Sten-ai^'a  way). 

Casserole  of  rice,  with  a  pur^e  of  game. 

Saut«  of  fillets  of  fowl  i  U  Lucullus.  with  truffles. 

F^ts  of  young  rabbita  i  la  orlie,  wlute  pmvnule  mice. 

Second  Course. 

^00  RotuU. 

Three  putiidges  routed 
Three  woodcocVa, 

Six  EntnmeU. 
Spinach  with  consommi,  gamiihedwitb  bied  bread. 
Whole  truffles,  with  champagne. 
Lobster  salad,  Italian  way. 
HaiBsquino  jelly. 
Buisson  of  Polish  calces*. 
Charlotte  of  apples  with  ^iricot 

ncD  Removei  of  the  Roatt. 


Cream. 

Fondut. 

Dinner  For  sixteea  or  twenty  Persons. 
Two  Sot^. 
Soup  A  hi  Reine. 
Brunoiae,  dear. 

'  BuiaMm  meana  a  diah  of  paatry  diened  thus : 
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Tiro  FMes. 

Turfoot.  garnished  with  fried  smelts,  and  lobster  sauce. 
Slices  of  salmon,  with  Gen^voise  sauce. 

Fbur  Removes. 

The  Cond^  fowls,  with  German  ragout.  \  Remove 

Westphalia  ham  glazed,  and  Spanish  sauce  under  it.  I  the  soup. 

A  rump  of  beef  braised,  glazed,  and  garnished  withl  T>gjn^yp 
green  cabl>ages.  \  ^  ^^j^ 

A  loin  of  veal  roasted  with  b^chameL  ^ 

Eight  Entr/ee. 

FWets  of  young  partridges  k  la  Lucullus,  with  truffles. 

Small  timballe  with  a  salpicoa    Twelve,  at  least,  will  be  required 

to  fill  the  dish. 
Croqiiettes  of  fowls  with  velout6  sauce. 
Small  fillets  of  fowl  k  la  Pompadour. 
Three  small  partridges  k  la  Barbarie,  with  truffles. 
Two  small  chickens,  poel^s,  with  tarragon  sauce. 
Cutlets  of  ]X)rk  ^  la  Mirepoix,  brown  sharp  sauce,  or  sauce  Robert. 
Cutlets  of  mutton,  Italian  way. 

Second  Course. 

Four  RoQMts, 

Eight  snipes. 

A  hare  roasted. 

Two  wild  ducks. 

A  capon  garnished  with  cresses. 

Eight  Entremets. 

Scorzanera  with  white  sauce. 

Macaroni,  Italian  way. 

Poached  eggs,  with  veal  gravy  clarified. 

Brocoli  with  velout^  sauce. 

Red  noyau  jelly. 


4 


ItaUui  cheese  (orange-flower  flAvonr.) 
Madeleine  cakea,  forcie,  with  tmuUk  cre«m. 
little  bouchJes,  gamiafaed  with  nuumuUde. 

Fbur  Remtmet  of  the  Roatt. 
Souffle  with  essence  of  citron. 
Ramequin,  with  Pannesan  cheese. 
Biscuit  i  la  cif  me.  • 

Petits  choux  Pralini  (with  ahnondv); 

Dinner  for  Twenty  or  Twenty-four  Persons. 
FbwSovpi. 
Soup  of  rablnts  (Queen's  way) 
Soup  Julien. 
Soup  A  la  Cannflite. 
So(q>  i  la  Clermont 

Fttur  Di*he*  of  Pith. 
Turbot  and  lobster  sauce. 
Pike  tttked,  Dutch  sauce. 
Three  slices  of  crimped  cod,  oyster  sauce. 
Malelotte  of  carp. 

Four  Bemovtt. 
Rump  of  beef  ^aied,  Flemish  way. 
Leg  of  pork  garnished  with  greens. 
Boiled  turkey  with  celery  sauce. 
A  fillet  of  beef  with  sauerkiaut 

Tiw/w  Entrff. 
Casaerolettes  of  rice  with  minced  fowl. 
Scollops  of  fillets  of  fowb,  with  tnifBes. 
Turtwn  of  fillets  of  rabbits. 
Petits  pSt^  k  la  nelle  (ginM  flavoor). 
CutleU  of  fillets  of  partridges. 
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Chartreuse  of  palates  of  beef. 

Fillets  of  soles  with  ravigotte. 

Small  cases  of  sweetbread,  Venetian  wsjr. 

Grenade  of  small  fillets  of  fowls  k  Tessence. 

Attelets  of  sweetbread,  with  Italian  sauce. 

Petits  p&t£s  of  oysters.  Lord  Sefton^s  way. 

Parttidges  and  cabbages  dressed  with  Spanish  smuoew 

Second  Course. 

Fimr  RoobU, 

Two  fowls  with  cresses. 
Five  woodcocks. 
Two  ducklings. 
Two  young  rabbits. 

Twehe  EntremeU, 

Spinach  with  cream. 

Asparagus  with  butter. 

Coffee  cream,  white. 

Sultane  with  a  vol  au  vent 

Small  apricot  lozenges  garnished. 

Meringues  i  a  Chantilly. 

Cauliflower  with  velout^  sauce. 

Salsiiis  with  Spanish  sauce. 

Madeira  jelly. 

Bavarian  cheese  with  chocoHte. 

GMeau  pralin6  (cake  with  almonds)  garnished. 

Red  marasquino  jelly. 

Four  Removet. 

Two  dishes  of  fbndus. 
One  of  cheese-cake. 
One  of  choux  en  biscuit 

Here  the  plain  roasted  meat  should  come  in  (a  leg  of  mutton  or 
other  joint.) 
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I  have  here  given  only  a  specimen  of  the  form  and 
general  arrangement  of  a  bill  of  fare ;  the  selection  of 
the  articles  resU  with  the  cook,  or  the  persons  who  order 
the  dinner.  You  may  serve  a  good  dinner  without  ad- 
hering to  the  identical  dishes  which  are  here  selected,  or 
rather  mentioned  as  it  were  at  random.  I  think  it 
would  be  useless  to  go  beyond  sixteen  entries ;  for  a 
multiplicity  of  dishes  are  easily  made  out,  and  I  will  only 
observe,  that  with  twenty  entries,  the  connter-flania 
should  exhibit  copious  entr^;  and  that  for  the  second 
course  there  should  be  introduced  what  we  call  moyens 
d'entremets,  or  ornamental  dishes,  or  brioches,  or  bis- 
cuits, or  babas,  either  in  the  counter-flanks,  or  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  table. 

Eight  large  pieces  of  ornaments  are  not  exactly  wanted 
with  twenty  entr^j  hut  when  you  have  thirty-two  en- 
trees, you  should  put  large  pieces  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  the  two  flanks ;  and  four  smaller  ones  io  the  four 
counter- flanks. 

Whenever  a  dinner  consists  of  more  than  eight  entr^, 
those  huge  pieces  are  indispensable ;  but  it  is  then  im- 
possible  for  any  cook  to  dress  them  without  assistants ; 
by  himself,  he  would  be  able  to  send  up  to  table  nothing 
but  common  dishes,  to  either  of  the  courses. 

The  second  course  for  the  dinner  of  tweuty  entrees 
has  not  been  mentioned,  as  it  is  known  that  there  ought 
to  be  the  same  number  of  dishes  as  in  the  first  course  ; 
there  should  be  also  the  same  number  of  roasts  in  the 
room  of  removes,  or  of  large  entrees ;  two  at  the  top  and 
bottom,  two  at  the  flanks,  and  four  at  the  counter-flanks. 
If  you  have  assistants  enough  to  make  the  ornamental 
pieces,  (hen  remove  the  four  roasts  of  the  counter-flanks 
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with  souffles,  biscuits,  fondus,  &c. ;  aud  put  four  large 
pieces  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  on  the  two  flanks. 

I  have  added  two  cold  pies,  which  are  likewise  served 
at  a  large  dinner.  I  like  them  to  be  sent  to  table  with 
the  first  course ;  and  to  remain  there  between  the  two 
courses.  By  this  means  the  epicure  and  dainty  eater  will 
always  have  something  before  them.  They  are  not  at  all 
in  the  way,  but  improve  the  look  of  the  table.  These 
pies  may  be  either  of  game  or  poultry. 


BiLi.  or 


k.  m. 


rf<: 


V^Tt 


•  »: 


WMl|4MltoRaa 


FABE. 
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BILL  OF 


dfitit  Course. 


Soap  kU  Bonn* 
:mo««ll9* 
•  TofboCt 

IqraTvkqr 


Mutttm 
Collcta 

kU 
BoMbia*. 


Vol  an  Vent 

of  Scollops 

or  Haddocks, 

wlthCrMm. 


^httim* 


AroUopt 

orFillctooT 

VoamgiUbMu 

kU(VmU. 


FARE. 
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deconH  Couri^c. 


Four 
M'oodcockt. 


TntfllM, 

with  Cluropagnr, 

In  •  plMt. 


Madrin 

Wlnm  Jmj, 

gareUlMd  with 

JMj. 


SflMch. 
In  CooMNamtf, 


wiihCntaM. 


^tUau. 


Foiaamlmf  Ctkm, 

gunkhcd 

whh 

CoaaAlnrn. 
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BILL  OF  FARE  FOR 


dFiY^t  €outU. 


SmaU  TImlMllM 

of  Salpkoo 

kUMoDfiJM. 


TiifM  PntridffH 

kUBartwxte.vUh 

Italian  Saaoe. 


Torbot,  ganUahcd 

with  Smelts ;  mnor 

•d  by  tvoChkkciu 

k  UConiU. 


Pork  Cotlcta 

k  la  Mlrepoix,  with 

Spanlah  Sauce. 


Rattan. 


Royal  Ma«elot; 

a  WartphaMa  Ham, 
vlthSpanUb 


Two  Chlckana 

(Qttam'a  waj) 

Aiplc  IMc.  and 

plndM  «f  Panlay. 


SmaUPlUatior 

fkt  Chiokana 

k  la  Pompadonr, 

with  Italian  Sauoa. 

Small  Croqncttea 

•rPooltxy, 

with  V«lMt«. 

BruaeUSoap; 

MBOfadbj 

a  Ham 

k  I'gManei 

DECEMBER  OR  JANUARY. 
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deconti  Contu. 


vlth 
WhHt  Sftsc*. 


CrMin 
Cnacardft. 


Harr: 
Fandiu. 


Macaroni,  ItaUaa 

way,  famlahcd 

with  Paitiy. 


Madaira 

WlnaJallj. 


Iced 

Ratpbcnj 

Cake. 


^aitau. 


Eggt  liroaiU^  with 

TnimM,  gamiihcd 

with  Cnuts  ot 

Frtad  Bi«ad. 


PolaipaaikU 
Malti«dll««ri,emt 
latoMnall 
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BILL  OF  FARE  FOR 


trit  Course. 


CmmtoI*  of  Rica, 
with  HmdMd  Fowl, 
and  Ytkntd  Saocw. 


Turban  of  FUIcts 

of  Rabbiti.  with 

Spaniah  Smuw. 


ScolloMoT 

PiUvta  at  Fowl, 

vlthTnfBct. 


Claar  BninolM  fkrap : 
iHBovad  l>j  811cm  of 
Salmon,  wltbUcn^ 
TolM  Kane* ;  rcmovad 
trj  RoaM  Toxkey  la 
ChipolaU. 


AttcIeUofVeal, 
with  Rice  and 
Italian  Sauc«. 


Chaitnuwofa 

Salplcon,  with 

Flavoor  of  Beet 


IJttie  Paltft, 

k  U  Ncclr, 
in  Timballee. 


I 


Cnml  Roup: 
icmovedby 
a  Twbot{ 

N»OT«lbj 

aRamporilMi; 
Flamiahwi^. 


With  rvom  enomgk  fmr  VtenaUt, 
OMJ  a  FiMc  mfnuh  cormtr. 


PwrfceTHanSavp; 
vlih 


bjr  Kan  glaacd  with 


_  Oranade  of  llttto 
Filleta  of  Ikt  Chlckma* 
Ucnnaa  way. 


VcnnleclU  Roop.  it  la 

Rctae;  removed  by 

Blioat  efCod,  with 

Oyetar  fUmee:  replaced 

by  Roaet  Lota  oT  Veal 

tUueed  with  Gravy. 


JANUARY  AND  FEBRUARY. 
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^ttQVLti  Covitu. 


Spinach,  vlth 

CiwiD,  nmUlicd 

with  Craato. 


Fowl, 

gamlahcd 

with  CrcuM; 

mnoTcd  hy 

U  FUuK  plcaid. 


gTnlih«rt  vlth 
ChantlUi. 


Barariui  ChecM, 

vith 

VanllU. 


Yooay 
Wumn 

RiU>Mtt: 

moamAbf 

Fooduk. 


Oraac*  JaUy 

MOMlC. 


(amiabcd  vith 
F«nl«7. 


Larded  Phcaaaati, 


.;  woi«dby 
aBo«A<or 
Cllroa  Anov  Bool. 


Poached  Bna, 
with  Bndlv*. 
kUValomd. 
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BILL  OF  FARE  FOR  JULY  AND  AUGUST. 


S^tit  €9WCii. 


Condtf  Aoap,  wXOt 

Cnuu ;  Rnn«Tcd  hy  m 

R«n»  of  Beef  gUmd 

gunuhmd  with  gtacni 

Cabbaga.  j 


Fowls  4  I'tftarUtc 
with  Supreme. 


Rk»  VmI.  vllh 

Datti>hin's  Sbuoc, 

wuh  Endive. 


Tnfbot;  mnovad 
by  a  Capon 

k  U  VillOTOi. 


Rroilopt  of  Povl, 
wtthTruillM. 


Llnla  Bouchte, 
with  IMchamaL 

PtHUInatorOana, 
vlthMdMOMl. 

Troot  kUGcn«- 

Turkay.  withCcUory 
ft  UBtfdiamal. 

liambChon*, 

with  luliaa 

MavichalcSattoa. 

8m 

wia 

ntal 

lUopaoriUbbUa. 
1  little  Pcaft,  gar> 
liad  with  Cniats. 

SompwIfhNoaiUaa: 

KHUOvad  by 
LarkablaOateni. 


CaldPaK 


with 
TnaJOat. 


_/ 


^afM«. 


■^ r 


Pat« 
of 

Fowl, 

with 
Ham. 


Hot  Pattf.  with 
Financi^R  Saacc. 


VolaaV«M«rf' 
QncmllM,  with 

fUMUaaaTafiaa 
Rabbha.'*™* 

mieaafCad; 

rmovwlVraWt 

vamahtoPMi. 

jrauHtMB  a>  rwain 

ganldiadvlthAa 
HBaUnnalb 

JnUanBowj 

tiiaia*bfa»#agt 

BacrarLanab.lai«ad 

ontkaPOlalaMid 

PUlctcorMacfctNl, 
with  Malm  d*H«iai 
Saaca,  with  Craam. 

1 

1 

glaaadwiai 
MacMolM  8aw». 

FU1ot8orWhlti^.kla 
OrilaRavl0i«K:fla> 

BMMadbyafTimilaMd 
with  Gaidaa  bSbm.  I 

1 

Qmcb'i  Boodlm, 
«IthVal4mttfSaMa. 

Uttlt 
ManrlmPaMi. 

,•  r*^  ffm-TC  M  f A«  r.rtrfwtUitM,  and  om  tki  Flankt,  »md  (ft«  FuB  oa  (A«  Ctmmle^mJu. 
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COFFEE. 


See  the  receipt  for  preparing    it,  page  412:  serve  with 
warm  milk  and  cream  on  a  silver  salver. 

SUPPER. 

The  following  method  of  serving  a  supper  for  a  rout  or 
ball  will  be  found  infinitely  more  agreeable,  and  far  less 
expensive,  than  those  which  have  hitherto  been  practised, 
I  found  that  the  ladies  used  to  regard  with  dread 
those  narrow  benches  which  disordered  the  pleasing  ar- 
rangement of  their  dresses,  and  that  those  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  seated  in  the  centre  of  the  forms,  found 
themselves  absolutely  imprisoned,  not  being  willing  to 
disturb  the  company  seated  on  either  side  of  them ;  and 
at  other  times,  when  the  two  ends  of  the  seats  were  filledj^ 
they  were  prevented  by  decency  from  clambering  over  the 
middle  of  the  benches,  for  which  reasons  many  persons 
went  without  supper,  notwithstanding  ihe  immense  ex* 
pense  which  the  Amphitrions  had  incurred  for  their  con« 
venience  and  gratification. 

I  ventured,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  the  nobleman  whom 
I  had  then  the  honour  of  serving,  that  a  supper  might 
be  given  which  should  suit  the  taste  of  every  body; 
which  should  satisfy  at  once  the  inviter,  and  the  invited ; 
ihe  guest  by  the  excellence  of  the  repast  and  the 
novelty  of  the  arrangement,  and  the  host  by  the  small- 
ness  of  the  expense  incurred.  My  patron  approved  of 
niy  proposal,  and  brought  into  fashion  the  Suppers,  direc- 
tions for  preparing  which  are  here  given.  Those  who 
"'were  present  at  these  balls  will,  I  doubt  not,  do  me 
the  justice  to  admit  that  the  suppers  were  admired.     In- 

u 
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deed,  more  than  one  lady  of  quality  has  in  consequence 
solicited  my  assistance  upon  similar  occasions. 

My  plan  for  a  ball  is  to  ornament  the  sideboard  with 
a  basket  of  fruit,  instead  of  insignificant  pieces  of  pastry, 
ivhich  are  at  once  expensive  in  making,  and  objects  of 
ridicule  to  the  connoisseur.  Place  in  their  stead,  things 
that  can  be  eateriy  such  as  jelly,  plates  of  mixed  pastry; 
and  sandwiches  of  a  superior  kind ;  and  if  tfaefoimder 
of  the  feast  be  great  and  generous,  avail  yoorsdf  of  bit 
generosity,  and  make  excellent  articles,  but  never  in  too 
great  profusion.  The  chief  fault  of  all  cooks  is,  timt 
they  are  too  profuse  in  their  preparations.  The  perMms 
who  attend  a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  nobility,  are  it  19 
to  be  presumed  of  the  same  class,  and  have  the  same 
customs,  dining  at  a  late  hour,  and  are  not  to  be  tempted 
even  by  the  most  enticing  assemblage  of  aspic  of  ibwb, 
of  lobsters,  of  fillet  of  sole,  of  ham,  &c. 

Take  care  not  to  load  the  sideboard  with  any  thing  but 
dishes,  agreeably,  but  simply  prepared.  The  lovers  of 
gbod  cheer  do  not  like  objects  which  present  a  handled 
appearance.  Affix  a  label  to  each  plate,  indicating  its 
contents,  and  you  will  find  that  this  arrangement  will  give 
the  guests  an  opportunity  of  taking  refreshments  without 
being  obliged  to  seat  themselves  at  a  table  from  whence 
the  ladies  cannot  rise,  without  disordering  their  dresses, 
which  to  them  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  moment  than 
the  best  supper  in  the  world  ! 

For  a  simple  soirte,  I  recommend  some  sandwiches  of 
Fowl,  of  ham,  of  veal,  of  tongue,  &c.,  some  plates  of 
pastry,  and  here  and  there  on  the  table  some  baskets  of 
truit.  These,  judiciously  placed  on  the  table,  with  the 
lights,  will  present  an  agreeable  coup  d*ceil,  and  will  cost 
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l€83  by  three-fourths  than  a  very  common  supper,  where  the 
guests  are  required  to  set  to  work  in  carving  pftt^s,  hamg^ 
fowls,  a^ics,  &c.  &c.,  while  at  a  buffet,  furnished  as  above^ 
neither  ladies  nor  gentlemen  need  remove  their  gloves, 
and  can,  notwithstanding,  satisfy  themselves  in  every  way. 

For  a  select  ball,  I  would  have  more  variety  in  the 
composition  of  the  articles*  Put  on  the  sideboard,  in  the 
first  place,  sandwiches  of  supreme  of  fowl,  sandwiches 
with  fumet  de  gibier ;  sandwiches  of  fillets  of  soles ;  sand* 
wiches  of  salad,  and  sandwiches  of  anchovies,  for  those 
who  happen  to  like  them.  All  these  things,  made  with 
great  care,  have  many  admirers;  and  I  am  confident 
Uiat,  if  it  were  once  customary  to  adopt  them  generally, 
they  would  never  again  give  place  to  those  ancient 
Slippers,  which  are  only  ridiculous  signs  of  the  extra- 
vagance and  bad  taste  of  the  givers  1 

I  have  known  balls  where,  the  next  day,  in  spite  of  the 
pillage  of  a  pack  of  footmen,  which  was  enormous,  I  have 
really  seen  twenty  or  thirty  hams,  one  hundred  and  fifty 
or  two  hundred  canred  fowls,  and  forty  or  fifty  tongues  given 
sway  !  Jellies  melted  on  all  the  tables;  pastry,  pftt^s,  aspics, 
and  lobster  salads,  all  these  heaped  up  in  the  kitchen, 
and  strewed  about  the  passages,  completely  disfigured  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  from 
the  dishes  in  which  they  had  been  served !  And  this  eXf 
travagance  had  been  of  use  to  no  human  being  !  for  even 
the  servants  would  not  consider  it  a  legitimate  repast,  were 
they  obliged  to  dine  on  the  remains  of  a  former  day's 
banquet !  This  class  of  persons  assimilate  no  little  to 
cats,  enjoying  what  they  can  pilfer^  but  very  difficult  to 
please  in  what  is  given  to  them. 

I  ^hall  now  proceed  to  detail  the  manner  of  preparing 

V  2 
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these  suppers,  which,  though  they  may  appear  trifling,  re* 
quire  much  ingenuity  and  skill  to  execute  properly.  Not- 
^withstanding  this,  many  persons,  calling  themselves  cooks, 
fiave  served  them.  Yes !  they  have  served  them,  but 
very  badly  served  have  they  been  ;  and  without  the  ne- 
cessary perfection  of  cooking.  There  are  millions  of 
quacks  in  all  professions. — Soyez  plutoi  macons,*  &c. 

It  is  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  bread  made 
expressly  for  the  sandwiches  of  salad,  and  of  fillet  of 
aoles,  in  moulds,  so  tliat  the  cavities  usual  in  the  cmmb 
may  be  close,  and  the  crust  that  remains  not  dried  up. 
The  bread  for  the  other  sandwiches  should  be  made  round 
and  long,  for  these  are  left  with  the  crust  on,  and  they 
would  not  otherwise  have  sufficient  substance,  but  would 
bend  and  not  be  so  good.  Take  care  to  rasp  the  bread; 
and  when  you  cut  it,  leave  one  slice  resting  close  against 
the  other,  upright,  that  it  may  not  dry;  and  be  careful 
always  to  take  two  pieces  of  bread  which  fit  one  another 
precisely ;  open  them,  insert  whatever  the  sandwiches  are 
to  be  composed  of,  and  join  them  together.  By  following 
this  method  carefully,  your  sandwiches  will  always  be  per- 


*  Perrault,  the  celebrated  French  architect,  who  built  the  Louvre, 
not  content  with  followinaj  his  profession,  turned  poet,  and  wrote 
some  verses  in  so  lamentable  a  style,  as  to  incur  the  censure  of 
Boileau  in  his  "  Art  Po^tique,*'  wherein  he  says,  comparing  Per- 
rault to  an  unskilful  doctor,, who  became  an  excellent  architect ; 

Laissant  de  G alien  la  science  suspecte, 

De  mijchant  m^decin  devient  bon  architecte ; 

Son  exemple  est  pour  nous  un  prt^cepte  excellent, 

Soyez  plutot  ma9on,  si  c'est  votre  talent, 

Ouvrier  estim6  dans  un  art  n^cessaire 

Qu* 6crivain  du  commun,  et  po6te  vulgaire. 

Boileau,  ArtPoctique,  chant  i. 
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fectly  closed  ;  but  in  any  other  manner,  they  will  neither 
join  well,  nor  have  a  good  appearance. 

863.  Sandwich  of  Fillet  of  Fowl  au  Supreme^ 

Cut  oif  the  fillets  of  as  many  fowls  as  will  supply  the 
party  intended  to  be  given.  Twelve  fowls  will  give  you 
sanawiches  enough  for  a  large  assembly.  Twelve  au 
supreme  are  sufficient.  First  make  the  bechamel  well 
seasoned,  as  directed  in  the  article  Bechamel,  No.  36 ; 
mark  the  fillets  in  a  saut^-pan,  with  very  little  butter; 
dip  the  fillets  in  melted  butter,  put  them  in  the  saute-pan, 
powder  a  little  salt  over  them,  and  saute  them  two  hours 
before  you  make  use  of  them,  to  have  them  quite  cold 
when  you  cut  up. 

When  you  make  the  sandwiches,  slice  the  fillets  as 
thin  as  possible,  without  trimming  them.  Take  them  up 
very  thin,  and  leave  them  one  upon  another  to  prevent 
their  getting  dry,  for  sandwiches  should  not  be  made  till 
late  in  the  evening,  otherwise  the  bread  will  become  dry, 
and  they  will  be  good  for  nothing. 

When  you  begin  to  make  the  sandwiches,  (which  you 
should  not  do  till  towards  nine  o'clock,  to  serve  up  at 
twelve,)  lay  two  bits  of  bread  side  by  side,  spread  upon 
them  a  very  little  of  the  bechamel ;  then  put  the  white  of 
the  fowl  on  one  of  the  bits  of  bread,  with  a  little  salt,  and 
put  the  other  piece  on  the  same  way  as  before,  so  that 
they  may  join  well :  cut  the  sandwich  in  half  only. 

Ser\'e  on  silver  plates,  one  sandwich  upon  another,  a 
little  turned,  but  do  not  try  to  innovate  or  improve  by  at- 
tempting to  serve  them  miroton-way,  when  the  plate  is 
reasonably  filled. 

Write  upon  a  paper  cut  in  an  ornamental  manner, 
the  name  of  the  sandwiches,  and  put  it  on  the  edge  of 
the  plate. 

864.  Sandwich  of  Fillet  of  Pheasant  au  Fumef, 

{Game  flavour.) 

Take  -some  fillets  of  pheasant,  and  mark  them  in  the 
same  nianner  as  in  the  preceding,   in  the  saut6-pan. 
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For  the  game  flavour  (fumet  de  gtbier)  yoa  most  have 
a  consomme  of  young  rabbits,  with  which  mark  a 
suage  of  your  pheasants,  some  parings  of  truffles,  a 
bunch  of  parsley,  green  onions,  thyme,  sweet  basil,  bay 
leaves,  a  clove,  &c,,  and  when  your  consomni6  of  game 
is  well  done,  reduce  a  part,  and  add  some  spoonsnil  of 
good  bechamel ;  reduce  this  sauce  well,  and  set  it  to 
cool,  to  be  ready  for  use  the  moment  it  is  waated. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  whatever  is  eaten  cold 
requires  an  extra  degree  of  seasoning ;  but  as  yoa  strew 
salt  over  the  sandwiches,  do  not  put  too  much  in  your 
sauce,  which  will  be  sufficiently  salted  by  the  ham  ea^ 
ployed  in  the  composition.  You  should  always  put  a 
small  quantity  of  ham  in  all  your  sauces,  as  no  goodones 
can  be  made  without  it. 

865.     Sandwich  of  Fillet  of  Sole  a  la  RmigoUe. 

Take  particular  care  to  have  very  fresh  soles ;  take  off 
the  fillets  ;  mark  them  in  a  saut^^pan,  with  a  very  little 
butter,  a  little  salt  and  white  pepper;  put  them  into  a  very 
quick  oven,  and  be  careful  they  are  not  too  much  done ; 
for  if  so,  no  substance  will  remain.  Drain  them  weH* 
and  at  the  moment  of  making  the  sandwiches,  slice  the 
fillets  of  sole  in  two  or  three  pieces,  according  to  their 
thickness;  put  them  on  a  plate  till  you  serve  then. 
Arrange  them  quickly  on  bits  of  French  bread,  which 
has  been  baked  in  steel-moulds.  Observe,  all  sandwiches 
with  a  liquid  sauce  should  be  made  with  bread  tmlrri 
expressly  without  holes  in  the  cnimb. 

866.     Salad  Sauce  for  Fillet  of  Soles,  serving  also  for 

Salad  Sandwich. 

For  an  assemblage  of  from  two  to  three  hundred  peiMtts 
you  should  have  at  least  forty  eggs  boiled  hard ;  put  the 
yolks  into  a  mortar  with  half  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
mufitard,  which  you  have  first  diluted  with  some  warm 
water  and  a  little  salt;  pound  the  eggs  with  the  mustard 
and  half  a  bottle  of  tarragon  vinegar,  six  spoonsfiil  of 
Chili  vinegar,  a  very  laige  handful  of  salt,  a  little  white 
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pepper  ia  powder,  and  some  Cayenne  pepper.  When 
this  sauce  is  well  diluted  in  the  mortar,  take  it  out  of  it 
aiul  pass  it  into  a  Urge  earthen  pen  through  a  very 
dear  horsehair  sieve;  when  the  sauce  is  in  the  pan 
pour  one  or  two  bottles  of  fine  olive  oil  on  it,  with 
great  care  to  prevent  its  turning.  The  sauce  must  be 
very  thick.  A  little  bechamel  will  give  it  more  con  • 
•ifttence,  for  if  it  is  not  kept  thick,  it  will  run  through  the 
bread,  and  soil  the  fingers  of  the  persons  who  eat  it. 
Observe,  this  sauce  must  be  very  well  seasoned,  for  it 
serN'es  to  season  the  fillets  of  sole  and  the  salad :  this 
part  of  the  sandwich  is  essential ;  if  the  saiice  is  not  well 
made  and  seasoned,  adieu  to  the  sandwich ! — 

Sandwiches  of  fillets  of  sole,  and  those  of  salad,  ought 
to  be  made  last,  otherwise  the  sauce  would  moisten  the 
bread  too  much.  Spread  with  a  silver  spoon  a  little 
of  the  sauce  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bread,  then  put  the 
fillets  of  soles  on  one  side  only,  over  the  sandwich,  most 
carefully,  and  do  not  cut  it  after.  You  must  not,  how 
ever,  let  any  of  the  meat  appear  at  the  sides,  whicli 
should  be  neatly  trimmed:  cut  them  to  an  agreeable 
size,  and  senre  them  simply,  df  the  same  height  the 
ethers  were  served,  neither  too.  high  nor  too  low. 

867.    Sandwich  of  Salad. 

You  should  have  for  this  description  of  sandwich  some 
cresses  and  some  small  salad,  (lettuce  and  coss  lettuce 
vill  not  do,  as  they  contain  too  much  water).  Spread 
the  sauce  lightly  on  two  sides  of  the  bread,  cut  the 
salad  ofi*  which  protrudes,  and  serve  up  the  sandwich 
as  before.  Observe  much  neatness  in  the  preparing 
of  these  sandwiches,  and  do  not  confide  them  to  any  of 
the  kitchen  maids,  for  I  have  evei^«een  cooks  diemselves 
make  them  in  a  ridiculous  manner.  It  is  only  owing 
to  precision  and  good  arrangement  that  this  sort  of 
sapper  can  t^e  precedence  of  all  others,  and  therefore 
extraordinary  care  is  requisite. 
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868.     Anchovy  Sandwich. 

The  lovers  of  relishing  dishes  like  these  sandwiches, 
but  very  few  of  them  snould  be  made.  Spread  a  little 
salad  sauce  on  two  sides  of  the  bread.  This  sauce 
serves  as  a  glue  to  unite  these  sandwiches.  Wash  some 
anchovies,  take  out  the  bones,  and  put  the  fillets  on  one 
piece  of  the  bread  which  is  to  be  covered  with  the  other : 
the  pieces  of  anchovy  should  not  touch  each  other,  as 
they  might  then  be  too  salt,  unless  when  eaten  to  assist 
wine  drinking. 


Of  all  things  in  the  world,  sandwiches  have  least  need 
of  explanation ;  every  one  knows  how  to  make  them  more 
or  less.  That  which  renders  the  before- mentioned 
sandwiches  superior  is,  that  they  are  made  with  new 
bread,  and  especially  with  the  crust,  which  makes  themi 
much  less  clammy  in  appearance,  and  infinitely  better 
tasted. 

Plates  of  pastry  for  these  suppers  are  to  be  composed 
of  Genoese  pound  cake,  madeleine  of  brioches  of  different 
forms,  garnished  meringues,  with  some  plates  of  petit^ 
choux  and  bread  'k  la  Duchesse,  but  particularly  very 
little  puff-paste,  as  when  cold  it  is  not  good  for  much. 
Finally,  let  there  be  very  little  pastry,  unless  it  is  put  on 
one  end  of  the  side-board  at  the  beginning. 

Every  one  has  an  eye  to  his  own  interest;  the  con- 
fectioner will  advise  you  to  have  ornaments  on  the 
side-board,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cook  will 
recommend  to  you  what  he  calls  pieces  montees,  large 
playings  of  architecture,  almost  always  without  any 
architectural  order  or  proportion,  and  totally    incom- 
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patible  with  the  charms  of  the  table,  for  a  person 
cannot  cut  stone !  and  their  castles,  which  are  always 
blue,  yellow,  or  red,  do  not  bear  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  the  material  which  composes  the  palaces  of  kings, 
except,  perhaps,  the  kings  who  hold  their  sway  in  Ara- 
bian fiction. 

I  have  thus  given  my  ideas  of  the  arrangement  of  a 
supper  for  a  large  party.  The  judicious  reader  will  know 
how  to  adapt  my  hints  to  the  providing  of  a  petit-souper, 
Mr.  Rogers,  the  accomplished  poet,  has  written  delight- 
fully on  this  attractive  subject.  By  him  we  are  told  that 
"  At  the  pelits-soupers  of  Choisy  were  first  introduced 
those  admirable  pieces  of  mechanism,  afterwards  carried 
to  perfection  by  Loriot,  the  Confidente  and  the  Servante; 
a  table  and  a  sideboard,  which  descended,  and  rose  again 
covered  with  viands  and  wines.  And  thus,  the  most 
luxurious  Court  in  Europe,  afler  all  its  boasted  refine- 
ments, was  glad  to  return  at  last,  by  this  singular  con- 
trivance, to  the  quiet  and  privacy  of  humble  life.'* 

Lo,  here,  attendant  on  the  shadowy  hour. 
Thy  closet-supper,  served  by  hands  unseen. 
Sheds,  hke  an  evening  star,  its  ray  serene. 
To  hail  our  coming.    Not  a  step  profane 
Dares,  with  rude  sound,  the  cheerful  rite  restrain  j 
And,  while  the  frugal  banquet  glows  revealed. 
Pure  and  unbought*, — the  natives  of  my  field. 
While  blushing  fruits  through  scattered  leaves  invite. 
Still  clad  in  bloom,  and  veil'd  in  azure  light ! 
With  wine,  as  rich  in  years  as  Horace  sings. 
With  water  clear  as  his  own  fountain  flings. 
The  shifting  sideboard  plays  its  humbler  part. 
Beyond  the  triumphs  of  a  Loriot's  art. 

Rogers's  Epistle  to  a  Friend, 

*  Dapes  inemptas. — Hur. 
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Let  me  dose  my  disquisition  wilh  a  Kne  or  two 
from  my  favoarite 


Cease  ttien  on  tnsh  thy  hopes  to  bind, 
Det  nobler  views  engage  thy  tnfaid ; 
Thui  lifte  Ihe  feast  by  natore  spread. 
Ere  youth  and  all  its  joys  are  fled ; 
Come  taste  with  me  the  balm  of  life. 

Dr.  Johnson's  Jostle  to  a  l¥iemi. 


I 
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AIGRETTES,  en,  Necks  of  Mutton,  (in  Egrets)         »         «         .  91 
AMemande,   i  la,  (German  fashion.) 

Sauce  ..••••••  '9 

Soup      •••••••  4# 

Alnwnds,  FeuUlatines  Pralin^  with           •         •         •         •         •  38S 

Gimblettes  Pralines  with  Sweet       •          .         •         •  39S 

Petits  Choux  Pndio^ii  (LktU  Vaff  BMlft  1Mb)  with        •  ik. 

Pfcste .  4M 


Tartlets  of  .  .         .  •         •         •  <^« 

•  •  •  •  •  • 


•  •  •  • 


•  • 


•  •            .  *        i«ruci9  ui              •                  •             •             •             •            •  •«'• 

with  Strawberries             •         •          •  4QS 

Aaand,  Potage  au  Lait  d'  (the  Lover's  Soup)    •          •         •         •  5S 

Laurel,  Milk  Soup,  with            •          •          •         •         •  ^« 

AathoTies,  Observations  on.         ••         •         •         •         •  ^SF 

Butter  of            ..•••••  •&* 

another  .••••••  3S 

John  Dory,  with          ••••••  263 

Sandwich                •          *          #          •          •          •          •  ^O 

Aadouiltes  of  Eggs  (Hog's  Puddings) 29g 

Apples,  Obnervations  on         ..••••         •  332 

.  •       Charlotte  of,  miied  with  Apricots      .         •          *  349 

Chartreuse  of,  and  Fruit      ••••••  330 

Croquettes  staffed  with             •         •         •         •         •  339 

Custard  of       ......••  379 

21  la  Portugaise  (Portuguese  manner)           •         •         •  332 

Miroton  of.          ...••••  tfb 

Sauce           ...•••••  17 

Souffle  of,  with'a  Rice  border 339 

Suedoiseof       ' 333 

Tart,  with  Dry  Paste 403 

Tourte  of 379 

Turban  of        .••••••         •  334 

Apikot  Cakes,  trellised              389 

Charlotte  of  Apples  mixed  with    •         •         •         •         •  340 

Cheese       .          .         ....         •         •         .  3«9 

Tourte     .........  379 

Armagnac,  d  la,  Cutlets  of  Pigeons      •         •         .          •         •  204 

Artichokes,  Observations  on       .....          •  310 

i  la  Barigoulc        .          .          •          •          .          ,         «  312 

Bottoms  of       ..•..••  313 

in  Canapes       ••••••  314 

^rBstouffade 311 

Fried 812 

i  I'ltalienne  (with  Italian  Saoce)             •         •         •  313 
au  Naturel  (dressed  plain)        ,          .          •         «          .310 

Aitichokes,  another  method                    •         •         .         •         .  311 

••         lU  Pro\eocale{ Provence  fashion)              •         •         •  312 

inx  .        ..        ,. 400 

398 
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Atp&ragus  Peas 

Pur^e       ...,.,. 

Tops  of  (Les  Pointes  d*  Asperger)      • 

Liillc  Tops  of  (Petites  Poiates  d') 

with  White  Sauce,  called  en  BfttoneU         • 
Aspic,  clair,  Pigeons  4  la,  (with  Aspic  Sauce) 

•  •     and  Salad  of  Fillets  of  Soles,  with  Montpelier  Butter 

•  .      in  Salad 

^  •      Lie*  »§•••#• 

. .      an  Egg  Jelly 

AUelets  of  Oysters 

Palates  of  Beef,  i.  Tltalieune  (in  the  Italian  style) 

Sweetbreads,  &  I'ltalienne 

Saiiee  for             ...,., 
Attereaux  of  llabbits  d  I'lUlienne  (in  the  Italian  style) 
Aurore,  i.  la,  Rggs 

•  •  Fillets  of  Soles  .... 

•  •  . .         Trout  .... 

• •  Sauoe  ....•• 

.  •  ooup       •  •  •  «  .  . 

BABA 

Bacon  and  Eggs  (with  Green  Peas)         .  •  .  . 

•  •     French  fashion    ...... 

. .     with  Stewed  Green  Peas      .          .          •          .          • 
Bain  Marie  (Water  Bath,  See  Note) 
Baked  Carp  farcie  (stuffedj 

..     Eels 

..     Pike 

• .  French  fashion       .  .  •  •         • 

•  .     Piper  (with  Dutch  Sauce)    .  .  .  .  . 
. .     Trout         ....... 

Sturgeon  ....... 

Balotine,  on,  Le^s  of  Fowl       ..... 

Barbarie,  k.  la,  Chickens  (with  Truffles)  .  •  .  . 

'       Neck  of  Veal  .... 

. ,  Young  Partridges     .  .  .  .  . 

Bardoux,  I  la,  Fricassee  of  Chickens 

Barigoule.  h  la,  Artichokes  .  .  .  .  . 

Bartaveiles  or  Dishes  of  red-legged  Partridges 
Barley-sugar  Cream    .*..... 

Basket  of  Pciits  Choux  (with  White  Sauce) 

Bavarian  Cheeses    .  .  .  .  •  .  . 

.  •  iceu  .  •  •  .  • 

Beans,  Observations  on         .....  . 

and  Bacon  ...... 

i,  la  Fran9aise  (French  fashion)  .  .  • 

(with  Poulette  Sauce) 
i,  la  Lyonaisc  ..••.. 

Proven9ale  (in  the  Provence  fashion) 
Puree  of  White  Beans  (White  Beans  mashed) 
While,  ft  la  Maitre  d*Hotel  (Steward's  way)      . 

ft  la  Lyonaisc  •  .  •  •  • 

Pur^e  of  •  •  .  •  • 

• .  • .        Brown        .  •  •  .  • 

Windsor,  k  la  Poulette  •         •         •         • 
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318 

206 

279 

310 

13 

5 

294 

/4 

116 

24 

227 

300 

278 

253 

41 

47 

391 

301 

131 

326 

19 

238 

244 

248 

247 

283 

254 

267 

153 

159 

109 

183 

172 

312 

193 

344 

318 

3C9 

3C6 

313 

317 

315 

319 

314 

315 

21 

315 

316 
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t6. 
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Beans^  Wiodsor,-  another  method  .  .         •         • 

with  Hani  

B^hamel  .*.••••• 

Maigre  ( Bechamel  for  Lent)      .  •  •  • 

or  Veloute  (a  new  method)  .  •  •  . 

Loin  of  Veal,  tl  la  .  .  .  •  • 

B^eau,  en,  Noix  of  Veal  (Beadle*s  Noix  of  Veal) 
Beef,  Attelets  of  Palates  of,  it  L'ltalienne  (Italian  fashion)        • 
Blanquette,  or  Fricaiis6e  of  Palates  of      .  •  • 

>vith  Cucumbers  .... 

with  Peas  •  ,  .  .  . 

.,  ..  tvith  Truffles         ..... 

. .     Breast  of,  i  la  Flamande  (in  the  Flemish  fashion) 
• .     Croquettes  of  Palates  of,  au  Veloute  (with  Veiout6  Sauce) 
. .     Fillets  Mignons  of,  Saut6s  i  la  Lyonaise  (small  Fillets  of,  fried 
the  Lyonese  fashion)  ...... 

Fillets  of,  marinaded  i  la  broche     . 
. .     Gravy  ...... 

. .     Hach^  (Beef  Hashed) 

. .     Inside  Slice  of,  broiled  with  Sauce  Hach6 

•  •     Kidney  of,  with  Champagne  • 
. .     Miroton  of             .          .          .  .  • 

Palates  of,  ^  la  Ude  (Ude's  way) 
, ,  . .  Tongue  of,  with  Turnips 

, .  .  . .  with  Sorrel  Sauce  . 

Red  Tongue,  with  mashed  Turnips 
. .  Palates  of,  au  Gratin,  otherwise  en  Paupiette 
. .     Pickled  Tongue  of,  glazed 

Rib  of,  braized  in  a  Hochepot  • 

•  •     Roast  •  •  •  •  . 
• .     Runop  of,  glazed          •          • 
• ,          . .          braized           .          •          • 
..     Steaks,  with  Potatoes  (French  fashion) 
• .     Sirloin  of,  braized 

roasted 
. .     Tongue  of,  with  Sauce  hach6 
Beurre  Noir,  Skate  au  (with  Black  Butter)     . 
Bigarade,  Sauce  i  la  (Bitter  Orange) 

Ducklings  4  la  .  .  . 

Bigar^e  Calf's  Head  (party-coloured)     . 
Biscuits  in  Cases  .... 

Polatoe,  and  Potatoe  Flour 
* . .       Savoy,  Hot      .... 
Cold  ,  ,  • 

Spoon  •  •  •  • 

Bisque  of  CrawCsh  ... 

Black  Butter  (Beurre  Noir)     . 
Blanc  for  Vegetables  and  Cardons  in  General 
Blanquette  (See  Fricassee.) 

of  Chicken  &  la  Turque 

with  Green  Peas 
Cucumbers  fur 
• .  of  Fowl  nuirbr6e         •  • 

of  Palates  of  B«ef  • 
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133 
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16 
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127 

113 

74 

73 

ib. 

i6. 

74 

84 

75 

78 

ib. 

4 

81 

ib, 

79 

ib. 

7b 

76 

77 

ib. 

7b 

77 

81 

80 

82 

83 

79 

80 

84 

76 

288 

40 

208 

129 

403 

324 

401 

402 

403 

256 

288 

313 

164 
174 

37 
150 

73 
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BItiqaette  of  Palates  of  Beef,  with  Cucumbeis  • 

Peas  •         • 

Truffles         •         • 
•  •  Rabbits  with  fumet  (fiavoar)        •         • 

Green  Peas      •  •  • 

of  SturgeoD,  with  Green  Peas       •  • 

kU  VaytaoM  (PMBMriPs  Miimi) 
Blond  of  Veal,  or  Veal  Gcmvj        •         •         •         « 
Boiled  Chickens,  i  la  Tartare  •         •         •         • 

Mackerel         •  •  •  •  •  • 

Peas,  plain         •         •         •         •         •         • 

Perch,  plain,  or  Water  Suchet     •  •         • 

whh  Duteb^Aauett  •         « 

Pike,  with  Outsh  Stnee  •         •         • 

Skate,  plain        •••••• 

• .     Trout,  plain     •••••• 

Bon  Beurre,  or  Savoury  Butter        •         •         «         • 
. .    Femme,  Salt  Cod  &  la  (Good  Wife's  way) 
. ,       . .        Soup  il  la  •  •  •  •         • 

Borgosse,  Soup  i  la  •         •         •         •         • 

Bvuch^es,  petites,  garnished  •         •  •         • 

Boudin  {See  [\idding.) 

k  la  Reine       •  •        •         •  • '       • 

Richelieu  .       •         •         •         •         • 

Sefton •         , 

of  Chicken,  A  la  Uda  .  •  •  • 

of  Fillets  of  Chicken,  k  la  Reiee  •         • 

ft  la  Richelieu      •         • 
ft  la  Sefton  •         • 

of  Hare  .•••,• 

Young  Partridges        •  •  •  •  • 

Rabbits,  ft  la  Lucullus         •  •  •  • 

Reine  •         •  •  • 

..  Richelieu       .  •  •  • 

Fillets  of,  ft  la  Ude  .  , 

Whitings,  ft  la  Ude  .  .  •  . 

Bouillon  de  Satit^,  or  Wholesome  Broth  •         » 

, .         for  Fish  au  bleu  .  •  .  • 

Bourgeoise,  a  la,  Fudding  (Citizen's  Wife's  way)         • 
. ,  Breast  of  Mutton,  plain         •  • 

Veal  .  .... 

Bourguignottc,  Quails  ^  la  •  .  ,  , 

Bouveau,  Potage  ft  la  (Turnip  Soup) 
Brain,  Calf's,  with  Fried  Parsley  au  Beurre  Noir(with  Black  Butter) 
. .  Love  Apple  Sauce     •  .  •  •  • 

ft  la  Maitre  d' Hotel  (Steward's  way) 
Marinade  of  .  .  •  • 

, .        en  Matelotte  (in  Hotchpot)  •  . 

V.     Sheep's     do.  ..... 

ft  la  Maitre  d'  Hotel  (Steward's  way) 
Braize,  Observations  on  {See  Note)        .... 

Braized  Leg  of  Mutton,  otherwise  cajled  Gigot  de  Sept  Htures 
•  •      Rib  of  Beef  in  Hochepot  .  .  •  • 

« ,      Rump  of  Beef  ••••«• 
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103 
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81 
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B^«ized  Sarlpin            ••••••••  W> 

id,  SoaflB^  of          ••••«•••  ..3M 

U  of  Mutton  4  U  Bourgeotse,  plain   •         •         •         •         •  102 

Be«f  ^  la  FUiBMde  (Flsmiih  Mtfot)               «         •         .  84 

en  Haricot               •         •         «         •  102 

in  a  Hocbepot           •        ••         •         •  103 

Lamb  wilh  Qreen  Peas,  Brown               •         «         •         •  *b, 

PlMi,  White        •        •         •         •         •  104 

BMonne  Sauce ••  20 

BrM 262 

Brioche,  or  Broche  Paste •         •  389 

Brioches  au  Fromage  (Cheese  Brioches)             •         •         •         •  392 

BamoU              321 

Bp^ed  Inside  Slices  of  Beef,  with  Saace  Hach^          •         •         •  •81 

•  •      Eels,  Tronfons  of,  k  la  TarUre  (in  fieott)               •         •.  242 

John  Dory,  with  Lobster  Sauce              •         •         •         •  263 

•  •       MacicereU  la  Mahre  d' Hotel  (Stewird'swty)         «         «  28S 

•  •  Pigeons  a  la  Crapaudine  .  •  •  •  •  •  203 
• .  CutleU  of,  k  la  Marechale  •  •  •  «  205 
• .       Slices  of  Crimped  Salmon,  with  Caper  Sauce            •         •  263 

•  • .       Sheep's  Kidneys      •••••••  98 

•  •       Turhot              •         •  262 

small,  with  Caper  Sauce             •         •         •         •  261 

Veal  CutleU  JL  la  ItalieMM<ltaK«ifatluOB)               •         •  105 

..       Whitings 272 

Fillets  of,  it  la  Maitre  d'Hotel  (Steward's  way)    •  274 

lli^th.  Clarified  Cream  of  £ggi  with 346 

«.      First 1 

•  •     Fowl,  or  Julienne  with  Consomm^          •         •         «         •  46 

•  •     Game,  or  Consomm6             ••••••  3 

•  •     Scotch               ••••••••  4il 

• .     Stock,  or  First  Consomm6               •         •         •         •         •  2 

• .      with  Macaroni            ..•••••  ^ 

.  •     Wholesome,  or  Bouillon  de  Sant6            •         •         •         •  7 

Blouill^s,  Eggs •         .  300 

Branoise,  Soup  ^la               ••«••«.  47 

Bvtter,  Melted  (English  manner) 32 

«.                  (French  manner)  or  White  Sauce          •         •         •  tft. 

..      of  Anchovies              •••••••  35 

..           Crawfish        ••••••••  ib. 

CABBAGE  Soup 63 

German           ••••••  54 

Tendons  of  Veal  with               •              ...  122 

Partridges  dressed  with                     •         •          •         •  185 

lettuce.  Sheep's  Tongues  with              •         •         •  93 

OnbinCl  or  Chancellor's  Pudding                •         •         •         •         •  350 

CAbses,  Urks  en  (in  Ca^to)                    212 

..     Rabbits  en •          •  219 

I,  Apricot  trellised         •        •          ^        •         •          •         •  388 

• .     Compicgn              .      •          •          •         •         4          •         •  391 

• ..    Manon  (Gateaux  i  la  Manon)             •          •          •          •  386 

..     Polish           ••••.••••  385 

•  «     Potatoe              ..••••*•  323 

•«    Rice            •        •        •  337 
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Cake,  Tapioca,  or.  Souffle*  .... 

CalTs  Brain,  &  la  Maitre  d*H&tel  (Steward's  way) 
• .      . .     en  Matelotte  (in  Hotchpot) 

. .     with  Fried  Parsley,  au  Beure  Noir,   (with  Black  Butter) 
. .      . .     with  Love  Apple  Sauce 
• .      . .     Marinade  of  .  «  • 

•  •     Feet  plain      ..... 
• .      . .     Farcis  en  Soleil  (stuffed  Calves'  Feet} 
.  •      . .     Marinade  .... 

• .      . .     ^  la  Poulette  (Chicken  fashion)  « 

• .     Foot  Jelly  .... 

• .     Head,  plain         ..... 

. .     Bigarr^e  (party-coloured) 
..  ..     i  la  Cham  bora  .      . 

• .  . .     with  Love  Apple  Sauce 

• .  • .     du  Puits  certain  •  • 

Campine,  Fowl  k  la,  with  raw  Onions 
Canapes,  Artichoke  Bottoms  en  •  • 

Canelons,  Sheep's  Trotters,  en  (stuffed)  • 

Caper  Sauce  for  Fish        .       .  •  .  • 

Carp  broiled  with  •  •  • 

John  Dory  .      •  •  •  • 

Skate  with  (French  fashion)        .  • 

Slices  of  crimped  Salmon  broiled  with 
Turbot,  small,  broiled  with  •      • 

Capilotade  of  Plovers  .... 

Carbonades  ^  la  Jardiniere  (Gardeners'  rashers) 
Cardinal,  Chickens  il  la  (Cardinal's  Chickens) 
• .         Red  Sauce  .  .  •  . 

Fcwl  &  la         .         .  .  .  .^ 

Cardon  iL  TEspagnole  (with  Spanish  Sauce)       • 
Essence  wilh  Marrow  .  .  • 

• .      Blauc  for  .        .  •  •  • 

with  Veloute  Sauce  ... 

. .  White    Sauce  . 

Cucumbers  (Cardon   fashion)         #  . 

Carmelite,  Soup  &  la  (Carmelite  Soup) 
Carp,  Observations  on  .... 

. .   au  Bleu  .  •  .  •  • 

. .   wilh  Caper  Sauce 

. .   A  la  Chambord  .      .  .  . 

. .  au  Court-bouillon  (stewed  Carp  with  Court-bouillon) 
. .   Receipt  for  .  .  •  •  • 

• .    Farcie  baked  (stuffed  Carp)     .... 

with  Matelotte  Sauce  .... 

• .    Matelotte  of,  H  la  Royale  (Royal  Matelot  of  Carp) 

Mariniere  (Sea  wife's  Matelot) 
. .   Petit  Pat^s  of  Farce  (Small  Carp  Pasties) 
Carrots  d  i'Orleans  .  •  .  •         • 

. .      Puree  of  •       • 

. .     Souffle  of  .  . 

. .     Cascade^  H  la  ChantlUi 
Casserole^  Potatue 

•  •     Rice        0        m 


•    •    •    « 

•    •   '  •    •    • 

• '   •  ■   •    •    •    • 
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35& 
119 
119 
120 

ib. 

ib. 
126 
127 
126 
127 
363 
128 
129 
130 
128 
129 
143 
314 

^7 

42 
237 
263 
283 
261 

ib. 
202 

91 
159 

25 
142 
302 
303 
313 
304 

ib, 
320 

49 
237 
238 
237 
239 
238 

t*. 

ib, 
240 

tfr. 
241 
242 
329 

ib. 

ib. 
401 
322 
a35 


a- 


Vtloul« 

308 

. .        1 1'Espi^ole  (wilh  Spiniih  SiOCc)              ...                  r*. 

..       Purfe  ol  (Slewed  Celary) 19 

uwlh«r  rnelhtt] 330 

wich  GrenuJing  or  Vul 112 

«iih  Whita  Stuce 330 

..      SiDC«  (It  Smce  da  C«l«ri> 43 

Turkey  «ilh 179 

Cbllou,Ciillet(lU lOe 

Cdr»He.d 130 

Piko 249 

Chunp*gT>e,  D»t  EidHvi  with 79 

Sheep-i     do S9 

TtuBluHiih 331 

CfatiiUUiCn9in,Ca>c*delU 401 

B»k<l  of  l>eUt«  ChHix  with      .         .         ,         .         3S9 
Cbtrlotui  of  Apples  mued  Willi  AprtcoK         ....            3<0 

ChttM  (Sw  Ffomag.-) 

'.'.      Brioche.  '       ,     '   .     '  . 
..      ChocoUle 

36G 
398 

36S 

36S 

:.      Piach* 

367 

..      R^bZf    .         .         . 

a. 

..       Vuiiiu"^    . 

3n 

..   '      Frenoh 

38a 

CbeatnuLi,  CnKiunttex  of,  1  U  Uda 

che.sli.'rr.  r;.  .  -.,■  ..f  f-:;  '..i-it* 
Cbnrtuil,  - 

FiSlMiof  U.re,  tr.(F.wnfu 
lD,ide  Fillets  otMullon.  en 
CUcktni,  i  1*  Bubirlo,  wllh  Trufflu 

. .      Boudini  o^  i  !■  Richelieu 

SdloQ 

Ude 

.         .         .            3S2 

170 

134 

hioD)      ....         334 

.'.'.'.".         1S9 

164 

u      .             .         .         •         174 

.         ,         .         .             16S 

16« 

176 

Obfekenn  Ik  la  Ctrdintl •         ■ 

t  U  Conde     .  ..•••• 

Croquettai  of,  wilh  VelanlC        .  .  .  •  • 

CutlcUor,  irBpiKnniiiiB(Epignin«fChi*knCiitleU) 
Fillets  of  FalPuUiU,  uut^  tULucuUiufnMLactiUBt 
tubioB)        .... 

ttklUrab 

Bondiw  of  ruUb  c^  i  U  BeiM  , 

S«u«  of  PULcu  of,  i  !■ 'Rh^m 

mntoprtma        ■  • 

Fricu*^  oT,  in  oiturel  (drcwcd  id  ■  ahia  ««f ) 
iUPijimnBr"  '"  " 

i  Im  CbaTilicn 

1 1i  Si.  LunbertJ 

tla  Diuphine 
, .  t  la  Bardoux  • 

Friletn  of,  Fal  Chickeni 
QaUntiDC  of  Fil  Chickens 
Gnlla  of  Fillets  of,  »Uli  Velouti 
QicnadeofPilleliof 
Vu  rulleu,  i  In  Giiiy 
1  I'lvol™  (Ivory  White) 

Maridide  of,  1  la  Orlie 

■  U  St  FlareDiin 
Uembf  rs  Of,  au  Solell,  or  with  Stewed  PicUs 
11a  Monlmoreucy 

with  Aouilln  .... 

Quenellci  of,  with  clarified  Cooaommd 

KiaoUiiof 

Siuii  oF  FilliU  of  Fat  PuUil),  *  1>  Turqu« 

fried,  ■□  auprCiBS 
Scollops  of,  Willi  Trnfflci 

Fal  Pulleu,  i  U  Conli,  with  TnifflM 
with  EncDce  of  Cucumben 
Sauces  for  the 
Souffle  Df,  ilaCrene  .         .         . 

i  1>  TurquB  (Turkish  fa-hion) 
t  la  Tartare<  Dulled  ChickeDO  t 

Turbans  of  Kiiluis  of,  i  la  tjultaoe  (SdIIu 


Chicl 


") 


oi  (VLIIeroy  Chicken,) 
Wings  of  Fal  Pullet*,  k  U  ■^— ""^ 
Cbingara,  FuhIIIi 

Fillets  of  Fowl 
VtalCutleli    . 
Cbipolati,  Tendon!  of  Veal  id         . 
Choluilate  Cheeis         .         .         • 


I^DEX. 
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Choux,  Royal  Pute  cmlled  *'  au  Cboux" 

•  .       Baskets  of  PctiU,  (with  CkMliUV  CrtMi)  . 

•  •       in  Biscuits,  called  GateaMsi4  Uw4f4ois 
Civet  of  Hare  served  as  Soup  •         •         • 
Clarified  Broth  or  Gobiomb^          « 

Gravy  •  •  .  ,  , 

•  •       Sugar  •      ,  •      ^  •         ,         , 

Glermont,  Potage  i  la  •         •  .      •         , 

OsekadeSj  little,  gmniished  •         •         •         • 

VMottes  •••••■• 

^mI,  Observations  on  .         •         •         • 

vrith  Cream  Sauce  •         •         •         • 

with  Oyster  Sauce       •         •         .         •         • 
Crimp^  with  Oyster  Sauce  •         •         • 

Salt,  k  la  Maitre  d*H6tel  (Steward's  Sauce) 
• .    with  Cream  Sauce  •         .         .         • 

. .    i  la  Bonne  Femme  (Good  Woman's  fashion) 
• .    plain,  with  Kgg  Sauce   .         ...         • 
. .    i  la  Lyonnaise  .         •         •         •         . 

..    Provence  (Provence  manner)  «         • 

ScoUops  of,  en  bonne  Morue  •         •         • 

k  la  Maitre  d'Hdtel 

Vol  au  Vent  of,  with  XSfein  Snact         •         • 
Cheese  ••»••• 

Cream  •••••• 

Marbled  Cream,  with  •         •         •         • 

Souffle  of 

Method  of  making  with  the  utmost  expedition 
CMdPie 

•  •      Cooeomm^forth«lMide^f  •         •         • 

en  Timhaile  •         •         •        «         • 

Conpiegn  Cake  ..*•••• 
CMnpot^  of  Young  Partridges,  k  bUnc  (Fried  White) 


-•  •  • 

•  •  • 
•  • 

•  •• 


*  •  •     •  • 
"  ••     •  • 


•  •• 


*  •  • 


•  • 


Pigeons  (Stewed  Browu)     .         •         •         • 
kU  Piiysanne  (Stewed  Peasaot'twaj) 
Quails  ...••• 

.•         White      •        «         •       -•         • 
CMdij  Chickens  4  la  •••••• 

Fowl 

Soup      »•••••• 

CMfttures,  Tourte  des  •         •         •         •         • 

€oMomm£,  or  Clarified  Bro^i  •        •         •         • 

first,  or  Stock  Broth       .         •         •         • 
Quenelles  of  Chicken,  with  clarified        •         • 
Eggs  with  Consommi  of  Game,  en  p«CiU  pots 
Julienne  Soup  with  •         •         •         • 

Potage  of  Fowl  •         •         •         • 

Fowl  au  (Fowl  boiled  vrith  Broth,  gtneraUy 

Au  Oros  Sel,  with  Coeise  Sak) 
for  the  inside  of  Culd  Genie  Pie       •         • 
or  Broth  of  Game  •         •         • 

Rabbits       •         •         •         • 

SemoliBa  with  •         •         •         • 


•  • 


•  • 


Pajfe 
d»7 
399 
400 
232 
7 

^96 

45 
.388 
^00 
1M9 

ib. 

ib. 
270 

ib. 
271 
272 

ib. 

ib. 
271 
269 
270 

ib 
369 
342 
348 
354 
412 
373 
374 
372 
391 
184 
185 
.202 
203 
197 

ib. 
156 
137 

48 

379 

7 

2 

H7 

346 

46 

45 

136 

374 
3 

4 
52 
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Comomm^,  Spinach  in  •         •         •         •         • 

Copti,  k  la,  Scollops  of  Fowl  with  Truffles 

».  Rabbits  with  Thiffles       • 

4  •  . .  . .        with  Truffles  • 

• .  . .        another  nethod  (See  Note) 

Court-bouillon  ..•••• 

Carp  Stewed  with  •         •         • 

for  Fish  au  bleu  •  •  • 

Pike  with  .         •         •         •         • 

I'rout  Stewed  in  •  •  • 

CrtpaudinOi  ^  la  QuaiU  .         .         •         •         • 

•  .  Young  Partridges  (Broiled)    ■     •         • 

Pigeons  (Broiled)        •         •         •         . 
Crawfish,  Observations  on  •         •         •         • 

•  •  Bisque  of  •  •  •  •  • 
• .             Butter  of                  •          •          •          • 

•  •  for  Entries        •  •  •  •  • 
. .             a  la  Poulette            •         •         •         • 

Creams^  Observations  on         •         •         •         •         • 
ft  la  Chantilli  •         •'         •         • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  • 


Chocolate  •         •         •         • 

Coffee  •         •         •         •         • 

with  Consomm^  of  Game,  en  petits  pots 
Dariole  ft  la  (Cream  Custard)  « 

Egg  and  Water  •         •         • 

Frangipan  •  •  •  • 

ft  la  Geuet,  called  Barley-sugar  Cream 
Italian  •  •  •  •  • 

JLemon  •         •         •         • 

Marbled^  White  Vanilla,  and  Chocolate 

with  Coffee  •         • 

ft  la  Neige  (in  the  manner  of  Snow) 
Orange  Flower  •  •  • 

Pati&siere  (Pastry  Cream)  , 

(Custard)  •  • 

Pine  Apple  •  .  • 

au  Th6  (Toa  Cream)  •         « 

ft  la  Vanille  (Vanilla  Cream) 

. .     Eggs  and  Broth  •         • 

,.     Fowl 

•  •     Fillets  of  Turbot  •         • 

•  •     Souffle  of  Chickens  • 
. .     Vealj  Loin  of                •         • 

• .     Neck  of         •         • 
Cressi  Soup         ...••• 
Crimped  Cod  with  Oyster  Sauce  •         • 

• .       Salmon,  slices  of,  with  Lobster  Sauce 

with  Caper  Sauce 
Croques  en  Bouche  •  .         •         • 

Croquettes  of  Chestnuts,  ft  la  Ude  •         • 

Eggs  .         •         •         • 

FilleU  of  Soles         .         •         • 
•  •  Fowl,  with  Velout6  Sauce     •         • 

NouiUes  •      '   •         • 


•  ft 


« • 


Paft 
3»4 
149 
218 
216 
217 
238 

ib. 
250 
249 
253 
199 
183 
203 
255 
256 

35 
256 
255 
342 
349 
343 
342 
346 
382 
346 
350 
344 
347 
342 
348 

id. 
347 
344 
349 
350 
348 
344 
343 
346 
140 
259 
174 
128 
108 

46 
270 
263 

ib. 
387 
352 
299 
281 
151 
341 
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•  •  • 


Croquettes  of  Young  Ptirtridg«s 

Pheasants       •         •         • 
Palates  of  Beef,  Veloul^  Sauoe 
Potatoes         •         •         •         • 
Rabbits  •         •         •         • 

Rice  .... 

with  Apricot  Marmalade        • 
Sturgeon  .         «         «         . 

Sweetbread  <•         «         •         « 

Croustade,  Larks  en  (Larks  in  Paste)  • 

Croustades  •         •         •         •         . 

Cucumbers,  Observations  on         •         .         . 

for  Blanquettes  (or  White  Fricassees) 
Blanquette  of  Palates  of  Beef,  with 

Veal  with 
Cardon  ia<«bion  •         .         • 

Minced  Mutton  with  •         . 

k  la  Poulette  •         •         . 

ScoUops  of  Fowls  with  .         • 

with  Esaeoce  of 
Chickens,   do.         «         , 
StufftH),  .         •         •         . 

'Cullis,  (a  Brown  Jelly) 
Currant  Jelly  with  Raspbemcs 
Red 
White 
Custard,  Apple 

. .     Cream,  or  Dariule  • 

..     Peach 

Cutlets  of  Chickenit,  &  rEpigramme       .... 
. .     Fillets  of  Fowl,  with  Crumbs  of  Bread  k  la  Mar^chale 
. .     Mutton  or  Chop«,  with  Soubtse,  or  Onion  Sauce 
. .     Young  Partridges,  en  Epigramme,  with  Trufl9es         • 
. .     Pigeons  k  TArmagoac  •  •         •  . 

Mar^chale  ..... 

. .     Salmon,  Saut6s  k  la  Maitre  d' Hotel  (Steward's  manner 
Veal,  ^  la  Chalous  •  •         •  •  . 

Chingara         .  •  •  .  • 

CrSme  .  •         •  •  . 

Dauphioe        •         •         •         •         • 
Dreux        ••••.. 
Financi^re  •  .  .  • 

Broiled  k  la  ItaUenne  (Italian  fashion) 
Maintcnon  .  •  •  •  • 

Mirepoix         •  .  •  •  • 

DARIOLE  u  la  Cr^me  (Cream  Custard) 
Darioles,  small  Timballes  for  all  sort  of  Entries  • 

Daube,  Hare  en  (Stewed  Hare)  •         •  •  . 

Dauphin,  Sweetbreads  ^  la  •         .         •         •         • 

Fat  Pullets  • 

Wings  of  Fowl  .  •  .  .  • 

Dauphine,  Chickens  k  la  (Dauphine^s  Fricass^)  •         • 

Veal  Cutlets        .  .         •         •         •         • 

Dor)',  John;  boiled  with  Lobster  Sauce      •        •        •        • 


Page 
189 
196 

75 
322 
223 
337 
339 
268 
118 
212 
306 
319 

37 

73 
115 
320 

75 
320 
146 
147 
163 
319 
8 
359 


to. 

ib. 
379 
382 
380 
160 
145 

85 
188 
204 
205 
264 
108 
106 
108 
107 

ib. 
108 
105 
107 
106 
382 

ib. 
231 
114 
165 
159 
171 
106 
263 
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INOBX. 


Paffe 

D^iy,  John,  broiled  with  Aochovy  and  Capei^tMtar-         • .        •  6. 

Dreaz,  i  U  Fowl          •••••••          •  138 

Legs  of  Fowl 154 

..         Sweetbreads                   «          •         •         »          •          •  114 

Veal  CuUets               •••.».  107 

Young  Partridges           •          •          •          •          •          •  183 

Dwcklings  4  la  Bigarade  (with  Bitter  Owgitehttce)            .          .  208 

Ducks,  ObservatJi0n«  oa           •••••••  207 

Capilotade  ol          ••••••          •  210 

with  Olives        «         •         •         •         »         •         •          *.  H, 

with  Pur^e  of  Oreen  Peas.          •         •         •         •          •  SMS 

with  Small  Green  Peas         •          •          •          •          •          »  207 

Members  of,  with  the  Pte^  of  LMtinet         •         •          .  209 

with  French  Sour-Groat        .         •         .        •  211 

with  SourCrout                 •          •          •          •          •          •  210 

Wiy,  Salmi  of  (Wild  Duck  Hashed)       •         •         »  .209 

with  Turnips,           ••••••          .  207 

Dubarll,  Fowl  i  la •          •          •  141 

Dttchesse,  Pains  i  la  (Duchess  Paste)              •         •         •          .  399 

Dusselle,  la  (Dussell  Sauce)             •••.••.  29 

Dutch  Sauce 32 

Calves*  Ears  with  Green  Dutch  Sauce                 .          .  124 

Perch  Plain,  Boiled  with                 •          •         •          •  252 

Pike  with             .••••••  246 

Boiled  Pike  with                 •         •         •         •          •  ib. 

EELS,  Baked                244 

. .     Matelotte  of 242 

• .     Tronfons  of,  Boiled  H  la  Tartare  (in  piecet)       •••>&. 

a  la  Poulette  (like  a  Fricassee  of  Ohicken)  243 

Bggs,  Ob9trvations  on                    •••«••  2^ 

..     AndouiUesof(Hog*sPudduig«or£gg»)      ...  299 

. .     il  TAurore                    .*•••••  298 

• .     and  Bacon               •••••••  301 

..     Brouillcs 300 

• .     les  Cocottes  of         ••••••          .  iB, 

• .     Croquettes  of     ••••••»          .  299 

..     Friid               296 

..     a  la  Mailred'Hotel  (Steward's  way)         ....  298 

• .     an  Miroir                  .......  297 

, .     i  la  Neige  (in  the  manner  of  Snow)         •          •          .          .  300 

. .     Omelette  Moelleuse  (Marrow  Omelet)            .          .          .  295 

Omelet  with  fine  Herbs          •••••.  ib. 

. .      Small  Omelets  with  Ham             •          •          •          •          .  296 

with  Sorrel ib. 

, .             . .             with  Sweetmeats      •         •         •         •          •   .  t^. 

..     Omeick  with  Kidney  of  Veal         •          .          •          •          .  »6. 

. .     Poached         .              •••••.•  297 

•  •  . .  Fried  ••.•••••  H, 
. .  en  Surprise  •••«••••  928 
. .     ^  la  Tripe                 ••«••••  ib. 

Egrets  or  Aigrette?,  Neck  of  MuttOD  en               .          .          ►          .  91 

Empolagc,  or  Suage              .•••»•«  6 

Endi/e  il  la  Fran4;aise  (French  fashion)           •          •         •          •  307 

•  •     Minced  Mutton  with              ••••«.«  95 


INDEX.  465 

Sndire,  Musette  of  Mutton  (Mutton  Bagpipe)  with            •         »  912 

..     N6ix  of  shoulder  of  Veal  with             .             •           .         •  125 

, ,     with  Veal  Gravy                .*••••.  306 

Velout6       .......  307 

Bfiglish  Fashion,  Fruit  Tkrt               408 

Hashed  Mutton 94 

Melted  Butter                 32 

Mock  Turtle               •         .         •         •         •  59 

Pancakes               356 

Entries  of  Crawfish                2&6 

Oyster  Sauce,  for 293 

-   ,.       Rice  for 335 

Eotremets,  Rice  for •         •  t&. 

Epigram  me,  Chicken  Cutlets  ^  la              .         .         •          •         .  160 

Cutlets  of,  Young  Partridges  withTrofflet  180 
Bpinard.   (See  Spinach) 

Bscallopes  of  FilleU  of  Pheasants  with  Trufllte             •         .         •  196 

Espagnole,  grand,  Spanish  Sauce 8 

Cardons  (Thistle  Heads)  with            •         •         .         •  302 

Cauliflowers  with          .                 .         •         •        '  •  308 

Celery  with 330 

for  Game             •••••••  9 

Pur6e  of  Giune  a  la, 189 

Salmi  Sauce  for  Hashes               .            .         •          •  35 

of  Young  Partridges  (Spanish  hash  of)                  •  190 

of  Old  Partridges                 .          .          .          .  181 

of  Pheasants  (Spanish  hash  of)                   .          .  194 


•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 


..       Woodcocks 200 

..       Salsifiswith 309 


Tendons  of  Veal^  with  Cabbage  Lettace  •  •  122 
Eltouffade,  Artichokes  kV  •  •  •  •  .  •311 
FARCES,  or  FORCED-MEATS. 

Boudins  i  la  Richelieu  (Richeitea  Puddings)       •         .  68 

, ,                      .  •       Seiton               •              a          .         •         •  to. 

Calres'  Ears  Farced  and  fried        .         •         .         •  123 

Feet,  Farcies  en  Soleil           .         .         •         •  127 

of  Carp 69 

..      Baked 238 

Petits  Pat^  (Smdl  Carp  Pasties)      ...  242 

FowUlaCrgme 67 

. .     Gratius  for               ••••.•  68 

Oodivean,  de,  for  Mazartn  Pasties             •         •         •  70 

Green  Marble         ..••••.  ib. 

Hare  or  Turkey,  stuffing  for          •         •          •          •  71 

Leg  of  Mutton  Farete  or  Stuflcd          •         •         •         •  100 

Panadas  for  Farces  in  general         .          •          •          •  64 

Partridges,  for       ....••          •  67 

Gratins  for           •          ...          •  63 

Pies,  for                71 

Quenelles  of  Fowl 65 

of  Partridges 67 

of  RabbiU 66 

,/               ..          cfVeal 64 

«»              *•          ciWhitiogs 69 


•  •  •  • 

nf 
•  •  •  • 


•  • 
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Farce*  of  lUhbits,  Qratins  for 

Richelieu,  Boadins,  di  la 
k  la  Sefton 

Sausages,  for  • 

of  Sheep's  Trotters 
Turkey,  for 
Veal  for       . 
Whitings  for 
FauboDne,  Soupe  k  la 
Fawu,  Saddle  of,  or  Chevreuil     . 
.  .     Fashion,  Inside  Fillets  of  Mutton  marinaded 
Filleis  of  Hare  en  Che?reuil 
Feuillantines  garnished        •  .  •  • 

Pralines  (with  Almouds)  • 

FUlets  of  Fish. 

Mackerel,  k  la  Ste.  Menhoult 

Sautes,  k  la  Maitre  d*Hotel  (Fried  with  Steward's 

Sauce) 
with  Ravigotte 
Pike  (See  Note) 

Piper,  &  la  Orlie       .  •  .  .  . 

i  la  Sefton         .... 
el  la  Maitre  d' Hotel  (Steward's  sauce) 
Soles,  k  I'Aurore  •  .  •  . 

Croquettes  of  .  •  •  • 

&  la  Orlic   .  •  •  .  • 

Paupietles  of  .  .  .  • 

'  . .  . .      Salad  of,  and  Aspic 

Sandwich  of,  k  la  Ravigotte 
Salad  Sauce  for 

Sautes  with  Ravigotte,  k  la  Crfime 
,  .     Timballes  of,  il  la  Venetienne  (in  the  Venetian  style) 
k\&  Turque  (in  the  Turkish  fashion)  • 

Vol  au  Vent  of,  with  Cream  Sauce 
Fillets  of  Game. 

Hare,  with  the  blood         .... 

en  Chevreuil  (Roebuck  fashion)       . 
Young  Partridges,  Saut6  of,  with  the  Game  flavour 
•  •  . .  i  la  Sefton  • 

Pheasants,  Escallopes  of,  with  TruflSes 

Sandwich  of,  au  Fumet  (Game  flavour) 
Young  Rabbits  il  la  Orlie  .  •  . 

en  Lorgnettes  (Kye-Glass  shape) 
Rabbits  k  la  Pompadour  (with  Pompadour  Sauce) 
i  la  Marechale  .... 

&  la  Udo  .... 

Turbans  of,  &  la  Sultanc      •         •         • 
Fillets  of  Meat. 

Beef,  marinaded,  k  la  Broche  .  •  •  . 

Mignons  of  Beef,  Sautes  &  la  Lyonaise,  (small  Fillets  fried 

Lyons  way)  

Inside  of  Mutton,  a  la  Marechale     .  .  • 

Marinaded  au  Chevreuil  (Roebuck  fashion) 
with  Pur^e  of  Sorrel         ,         , 


•  a 


«  • 


ik. 

72 

98 

70 

64 

69 

4ft 

134 

90 

234 

387 

386 

286 

t». 

ib. 
250 
284 
233 
284 
278 
281 
277 
276 
279 
438 
438 
277 
278 
282 
278 

233 
234 
187 
188 
196 
437 
214 
221 
226 
ib. 
229 
215 

78 

ib. 
90 
ib. 
ib. 


Chickea,  BondiDi  of,  k  It  Riine         ....  165 

a  la  Richelieu                ...  ii. 

tUScrton                .          .          .          .  i66 

GnliD  of,  «i(h  Vdouti             ...  174 

Orenideot 176 

Turbiiii  of,  lUSutlanB              ...  177 

of  [(t  Chickeni  lu  Supi4rne             ...  161 

Fowls,  .u  Supreme,  (Sandwich  of)      .          .  437 
Sillies  lu  SupiSme  (Pried  in  tha  moil  finUfaedrtyle)  146 

CuHcu  of,  wlih  CiuTi>b<  of  llrtMd  1  U  UiKchile  14S 

lUChingin 149 

f>l  puUcli  t  U  RotiIb       ....  JS9 
SiuUiillaLucullut  (Fried  LucuUua'waj)  161 

Sauce  forihe  unc 162 

Siuli  i  la  Tnraua  (Fried  Turkiih  hduaa)     .  164 

Saiil£  au  Snpriinc               .         .         .         .  J65 

Financljre,  k  la,  Pigeoai  (Slewed) 205 

Sweelbreadi 114 

Veal  CnUaU tl8 

Flemish  Wafen 406 

Flonmin,S(.,MiriRadporCbickcn!ll*          ....  171 

Flaunders,  Mirvion  of,  1  rllalicDM  (llaliu  faibiod)              .         .  289 

FoKls,  Ohterration;  on 13S 

Blanquelie  of,  martirte IM 

Bondini  of,  i  U  Reine l»l 

a  U  Richelieu 6S 

ilaSeflon it. 

1  Campine  (with  raw  OuioDi)              ....  143 

en  Cuwton  (Duckling  [athion) IS2 

klaCaidinii 142 

with  Cauliflowera 144 

ilaCendre 141 

lliChingin                143 

klaCoode 117 

•u  Connmmt  (Boiled  in  Broth,  gnotrtSl'/  termed  *u  Groi 

Set,  with  CoarH  Salt) )3S 

1  ta  Conii,  with  TnifBet              149 

Ik  Crime 140 

Croquetlea  of.  with  Velonii  Sance       ....  ISI 

Cutlets  of  Fillets  of,  with  crumbt  of  bread.  It  la  Harfchals  145 

tIaDreuK 138 

11a  Dubaril 141 

Farce  of,  1  la  Crime €7 

forOntins 68 

Fillets  of,  Siut«>  au  Suprtma 146 


■u  Gros  Sel  ,  vi'i.  i.onr^  Sail)       . 

Htchi,  or  minced  1  la  Poele  (Sm  Not.) 

PolODoisr,  (Polish  fashion)- 

Legs  of,  en  Caneton  (io  the  Ducklin|  fashion) 
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.INDEX. 


«  • 


Fowls,  k  k  Draux    ••••«• 

•  •  Orlie  •••••• 

MUepoix,         «         •         •         •         • 

•  •     IV  lib  Olives        •.•••• 

•  •       ••    Green  Gtysters.  .         •         •         • 

•  •     Pies,  cold  or  hot,  either  dratMd  or  in  TimbalUi 

•  •     Polage,  Conspmm6/)f( Fowl  Soup)     •         • 
Poularde  au  Ris  (Fowl  with  Rim)  , 
Quenelles  of           .         •         •         •         • 
Risollesof          •         —         .••• 
ScoUopi  of,  a  U  Conti,  with  TruilM    • 
with  Cucumbers         •         •         .         •         • 
with  Essence  of  ditto        •         •         «         • 
with  Pur^  of  Green  Peas             •         •         • 
with  Truffles            •          •         •         •         • 
with  Tarragon  Sauce             •          •         «  • 

.  Tartare  (Boiled)         .         •         •         • 
Turque  (Turkish  fashion)        •         •         • 
Villeroi  •»••<• 

Dauphin  •         «         •         •         « 

Wings  of,  ik  la  St.  Laurent  •         •         • 

Fraof  aise,  a  la,  (French  fashion) 

Beans      .     •     ,    •         •         •  . 

Beefsteaks  with  PotatOM      «         • 
Cheesecakes  •        « 

Endive     •         »         • 
Melted  Butter       ^         « 
Pancakes  •         • 

Peas  •         *         • 

Skate  with  Caper  Sauce 
Spinach       •  •         • 


•  ■ 


•  • 


Frangipan 

Tourte  (Tart)        •         •         •         .         • 
Fricandeau,  Observations  on        .  •         «         • 

aux  diflferentes  Purees  (with  di£ferei)t  sorts  of 
. .  another  method         «  #  •  • 

Fricassee  of  Chickens,  k  la  Bardoux  •         •         • 

Chcvalidre  •         •         •        . 
Daupbine  «         « 

St.  Lambert  •        ^ 

Au  Naturel^.or  Plain,        . .         « 
• .     a  la  Paysanne  (Paasaat's  waf) 
of  Palates  of  Bedf  •         .         •         • 

with  Peas  .         • 
with  Cijcumb^ 
with  Truffles 
of  Sturgeon  k  la  Paysanne  (Peasant's  miiitr) 
• .  • .       with  Greea  Peas  «         •         • 

Fried  Artichokes         .•        «        •         •        •        • 

•  •      Eggs       •«#•«<•• 
««       . .   Poached       «         •«««>« 
Potatoes  •••••• 

Salsifis       •«•«••         • 
Sheep's  Trptters •        « 


0 


••  • 


Pi»6i) 


Pate 

Id 

ui 

139 

a. 

373 
45 
138 
65 
168 
149 
146 
147 
149 
148 
144 
143 
138 
136 
150 
145 

315 

79 

384 

307 

32 
356 
325 
288 
305 
350 
378 
111 
110 
112 
172 
170 
171 

i6. 
108 
169 

73 

ti. 

A. 

74 
268 

«l^ 
312 
297 

li. 
321 
309 

97 
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FHed  CalCs  Br»in,  in  Parsley  au  Beurre.Noir  ^with  BUck  B«ttar)         120 
•  ,.      Eyrs  farced     «•••••.  123 

. .     FUlets  of  Mackerel,  sautes  i  U  Maitce  d'Hotel  (Steward's  way)      286 
. .      Fillets  of  Fat  Pullets,  k  la  Lucullus  ...         •         .         161 

• .     Mutton  Cutlets  with  Essence  (saut6a  k  TEssence)        •         •  89 

Skates,  imall  •••«•••  889 

Ten(;h        •«•••«••••         252 
>\hiting5         <.•«..•••  27S 

• .     Youpg  Partridges  k  blaoc,  or  Wbite.Compot^  of  •         •184 

^       Babbiu  en  Fdteau •  .218 

Friteau  of  fat  Chickens.         •••••••         172 

. .     .  Young  Rabbits    •••.•••  218 

Fromage  (Cheese)  Apricot  ••••••         360 

brioches      ••«•••         .         «        .    392 
Chocolate        ••••••••        368 

.CofleQ  •••«•••«  369 

Marasquino      •••••«••         368 

Orange  Flower      ^         «         •         •         •         •         •  t^. 

Peach     «         •         ^         •  •  •  •  •  •  ib. 

Pine  Apple  •         •         • 

Raspbecry       •         •         •         • 

Strawberry  •         •         • 

..       VaniiU  .         .         •         • 

Fomet,  Cutlets  of  Pheasants  witti 
•  •     Quenelles  of  young  Partridges  with 
Mince  of  Babbits  with       •  . 
Scollops  of  ditto  with 
GALATIN£  of  Fat  Chickens       .   .      . 
Game,  to  make  Cold  or  Hot  Pies- of,  either 
Gateaux  it.  la  Maoon  (Manon  Cakea^     •         • 

d'Artois,  or  Chouxiu  Biscuits       • 
Geese,  Apple  Sauce  for       .         •         •         • 
Cknet,  Cr^me.i  la,  called  Barley^sugar  jCream 
G^oevoise  JSauce,  Pike  with  •         •         • 

^  R«l  Mullet  with        •        • 

•  •  .  Trout  with  •         «         « 

• .  .« aste       •         •         •         •         • 

Gtnoese  Sauce . .         •         •         •         • 

German  Cabbage  Soup 
Giblets,  iiaricet  of  Turkey . 
Giblottes  of  Rabbits  . 

White 
Gigot  de  Sept  Hcures,  or  Braized  Leg  of  llattMi      •         •        «  99 

Givry,  Fat  Pullets  4  la 158 

. .    Young  Paitridget     •         •   .      •         •         •        «         •  i84 

Glaze 36 

Glazed,  Rump  of  Beef       ...••••«  82 

Trun^oBS  of  Eels  laided  and  •         •         «         •         •         244 

Godard,  la.  •«  34 

Godiveau,  Faroe  de  (Forcemeat  for  Mazaria  FhIm)     •         •        «  70 

Gratw,  la,  Filkla  of  GUekcn  with  Vaboli     «        «        •         •  174 

Tucbot,  with  Velout6 259 

Xarks      .         •         •         •         •         •         •         •  2X1 

..    .     Palates  o(  Beefier  eoPftapiotle         •        •        •        •  75 

X2 


or  in 


•    •   • 


TimbaUit 


367 

ib. 

ib. 

368 

196 

192 

216 

217 

175 

373 

386 

400 

17 

344 

245 

284 

253 

406 

16 

54 

180 

220 

ib. 
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Ciratin,  an,  Quails      •         •         •         •         • 
RabbiU        .         •  •         • 

Rice         •        •         •         •         • 
•  •         Tapioca        •         •         •         • 

Whitings           •         •         •         • 
CIrenade  of  Fillets  of  Chickens 
Orenadins  of  Veal,  with  Pur^e  of -White  Celery 
Oravy,  Beef 

•  •     Brown  Thickening  •         •         • 

Clarified  .... 

Veal  Gravy,  or  Blond  of  Veal      .         • 
. .     White  Roux,  (White  Thickening). 
«ACH£',  (Hathet.) 

of  Beef  •         ,         •         • 

Inside  Slice  of  Beef  Broiled,  with  Sance  Hach6 

of  Fowl,  k  la  Polonoise  (Polish  fashion) 

Mutton,  English  fashion 

Partridges  (Salmi  i  TEspagnole) 

Pheasants  (Salmi  k  PEspagnole)       • 

i  la  Polonoise  <  Polish  fashion) 
Sauce  (Salmi  Sauce  k  I'Espagnole)  • 
Wild  Duck  (Salmi)      . 
Westphalia,  d  1' Essence  (with  Essence)    . 
Receipt  to  make  a  better  than  those  of  Wes^bal 
with  Madeira  •    .     •    .         •         • 
. .   Windsor  Beans      •      •         •         • 
. .    Small  Omelets   •    •         • 
Hare,  Observations  on        ...  • 

• .     Boudins  of  (Hare  Puddings)  • 

•  •     Civet  of  Served  as  Soup      ...         • 
• ,    en  Daube  (Stewed)       .         . 

•  •     Fillets  of,  en  Chevreuil  (Hoebuck  fashion) 

. .      with  the  Blood     .  • 

•  •    Pain  of  (Hare  Bread).  •         •         • 

..     Potted 

• .     Roasted  •  •         •         •         •         • 

. .     Stufiing  for      .         .         •         .         • 
• .     Soup  .         .         •         .         • 
another  method     ... 

Haricot  Bruii  (Brown  Haricot  Sauce)    .     . 

Vierge  (.While  Haricot  Sauce)  , 

Ox's  Tail,  with 

Mutton  Cutlets,  Haricoed  Brown 

•  •  . .      Plain  Haricot  of  .    • 

of  Turkey  Giblets 

•  r        Pinions .     .         • 
Tendons- of  Veal  in  White  • 
-Herbs,  Bunch  ^f  (Sre  Note)       •   • 

Omelet  wilh  fine      ...  .  • 

Sauce,  or  White  Ravigotte 
• .     Veal  Cutlets  k  la  V^nitieniie  auz  Fines  Herbes 
.with  Minced  Herbs)  ... 
Hochepot        .         ...         .         •         • 
Mutton,  Bceast  of  in  •         • 


(Venetian 
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Kochepot,  Ox'sTail 

Soup    .  .         .         .  , 

HoIIandoise  verte  (Green  Dutch  Sauce) 
INS1D£  Fillets,  the,  of  Mutton  &  U  Marechale 

. .       marinaded  au  Chevreuil  (Fawn  fashion) 
with  Pur^e  of  Sorrel  • 

Isinglass,  the  manner  of  melting 
Italian  Pastes  .  •  •  • 

Italienne^  d  la  (Italian  fashion). 

Artichokes  .  • 

AtieleU  of  Palates  of  Beef 
.  •         Sweetbreacb 
Attereau  of  Rabbits  • 

..  Chickens  •  • 

•  •  Cream  •  -        •  • 

Cutlets 

•  •  Mirotou  of  Flounders         . 

Pastes  •         • 

• .  Sauce,  White  . 

. .  .  •     BrowQ        •         • 

Truffles 

another  method- 
Veal  Cutlets  broiled  .        • 
JAM,  Tartlets  of        .         .  .         • 

Jardiniere  k  la  Carbonades  (Gardener's  rashers) 
• .  Potage  (Gardeners*  Soup) 

Tendons  of  Veal  • 

Jellies,  Observations  on  •         • 

Aspic,  an  Egg  Jelly  •         • 

. .      Calfs  Foot 

Cherry  .  •  •  • 

• .     CuUis,  a  Brown  Jelly        •         • 
. .      Currant,  Red  •         •         • 

White  ,^         •         m 

•  .         ..     with  Raspberries    .         • 

Lemon  .         •         •         • 

Macedoine  of  Fruit  •         • 

Madeira  Wine  •  •         • 

•  •     Marbled  .  •  • 

Meat  for  Pies 
. .      Miroton  of  Peaches,  a  la  Ude  (tide's 
Mosaic       .  •  »         • 

Orange  •  •  •  • 

•  •     of  Peaches      ■         •         •         • 

of  Pine- Apples  •         •         • 

Raspberry  .  •  • 

•  .     Red  Currant      •         •         «         » 

Strawberry     .  •  •  • 

. .     White  Currant  •         •  #    • 

Julienne,  Potage  i  la  ( Julien  Soup) 

...         with  Consomm^  of  Fowl 
KIDNEYS,  Beef,  with  Champagne     . 
. .    .      Sheep's,  broiled         .  • 

with  Chunpagne 


Pa 


fiKshioo) 


^ 


ib. 


32 
90 
ib. 
•6. 
345 
51 

313 

74 

117 

227 

157 

347 

87 

289 

51 

11 

11 

42 

331 

105 

405 

91 

61 

120 

358 

5 

363 

362 

8 

359 

ib. 

ib. 

36f 

365 

364 

365 

6 

362 

360 

359 

362 

ib. 


•  •' 


359 
ih. 

358 
359 
46 
46 
79 
98 
99 
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KidDeys,  Ve»l,  Omelet  with     « 
LAIT  d'Amandy  Potage  au  (the  Lover's  Soup)  .• 

Lunb,  Breast  of,  with  Gceen  Peas,  BrowB 

While 
Pluck  of,  a  la  Paaceline  (with  PUceline  Sauce) 
• .     a  Boast  Beef  of  .         •         •         .         • 

Lambert,  St^  Fricassee  of  Chickens,  i  la         •         . 

Larks,  Causes  of • 

• .     en  Croustade  (Larks  in  Paste)    •         •         • 

•  •     au  Gratin  .         .....         .         • 

• .     Hot  raised  IMea  of      .       •         •         •         • 

Laurent,  St.,  Sheep's  tails  with  Porte  of  QreeD  t*eas  i  la 

Wings  of  Fowl  &  la       . 
Lazagnes  au  Consomm^  (Flat  Macaroni)  •         ». 

Leg  of  Mutton  boiled  •         ..       ..        •.       • 

..     Pork        ...         .         .  . 

Legs  of  Fowl  ea  Balotine  . .        •         • 

Caneton  (Duckling  fashion) 

•  •         <.. .  ...    &  la.  Dreux  • 

Babbits  H  la  Mainteaon  ..        • 

Lemon  Cream  .••••. 

wUh  Potatoe  Souffle  •.        •         •         • 

a  •      «ieiiy         .,         *  ..         .-         •  •• 

Leveret^tBoudins  of  (Leveret  Puddings)  •         • 

Civet  of,  served  as  Soup  •  • 

en  Daube  (stewed)  .  .  . 

Fillets  of  en  Chevreuil  (Roebuck  Cash  ion)  . 
.  with  the  Blood 
, ,       Pain  of  (Lereret  Bread)  ... 

•  a       Potted.  .  ... 
• .        Roasted        ....•• 

Stuffing  for      ..         .« 

Soup  •«»..... 

. «   another  method  ..         .  • 

Liver,  Calf's,  Larded  and  Roasted  .  .         . 

'    ScoUops  of,  with  Fine  Jlerba     .         • 
livernaise  Sauce  a  a       .  .  • 

Lobster  Sauce  ...         •         .  .         « 

another  .  a  •  • 

John  Dory  boiled  with  •         » 

.     Tujrbot  and      ....•.» 
Slices  of  crimped  Salmon  with  « 

Scollops  of,  in  the  Shell    .         »         »        • 
Salad         .••••• 
Small  XimbalUs  of,  ,with  Yelout^  Sauce        • 
Loin  of  Veal  roasted  ..»»..•. 

. .       *    ft  la.  Bechamel  •         •         •         . 

. .   .        ftJa  Creme  m        •.        •,        • 

Lorgnettes,.  Fillets  of  young  Rabbits  en  (Byeiglaii  liiape) 
Love  Apple  Sauce    .     a         a         •         •         •         • 

Calf 's.Braiiv.  with     •         •         • 
.  Calves'  Ears  with         •         •         • 
.      Calf 's  Hfad  with      •         •         • 


Pace 


•  ■ 

•  a 


55 
MS 
IM 

104 

^a 

171 

212 

211 
212 

95 
145 

50 
101 
131 
153 
152 
153 

a. 
224 
342 
353 
3fi0 
234 
232 
231 
234 
233 
234 
232 
234 

71 
235 
236 
125 

a. 

36 
291 

26 
263 
261 
263 
290 
291 
290 
127 

A. 
128 
8S1 

39 
120 
124 
128 
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Larcr'i  Soup  fPotige  an  Lail  d'AMind) 

^S? 

LoMDg«>  pmi^.«l      ...... 

ass 

20 

Franch  Bew..  i  U 

3U 

..         While  B«iT*,  =1  I. 

31S 

..       Sail  Cad,  1 1> 

272 

MACARONI,  FlM  (Laagnciau  CHiomr^) 

50 

wilhCon«»iin«,.(ir5lock  Bralli 

a. 

riml«dl«tot 

37S 

24 

ofFfuil              

36& 

lUckerel,  boiled     -       .      • 

9M 

boiled  il.ll.[ired-Hotel(StewiHl'.w»)       . 

>*. 

2B6 

FiUela  of,  uuttt,  t  k  Mtjtn  d'Hotol  (Sbnranri  w») 

A. 

witblUvigMle           .... 

•k 

Sod  Roei  of,  in  Gum          .  ■       .         . 

287 

TinibdleDr,LordS«ftaD')w>7      . 

286 

Hidein,  Hon  with       .                           -...'. 

133 

..       WlMJelW           .         .       ■ 

364 

H^kleineCik.          -..-,.... 

406 

Hiirt,  Obwnalic™.  on  (&<  Note) 

'.'.        M.ilred-H.)hi(Slew«d's'Siucel(e^«)      '     ,     '      . 

IS 

14 

..        Sorrel  Cd™MedNQ:irr(.w.T)         .... 

la 

w 

hsblilis,  l*g»  of               .... 

224 

Sheep-*  Tone-e 

94 

■V„ICiiilel. 

107 

Ibftre  d-Hotel,  k  !■  (Steward's  «>v). 

CmlffBraie 

11* 

Cod,  &:ollt¥.  of,  with  Cream  Sauca 

270 

it. 

eb»         .    '  .    ■  .    ■  .    '  .    ■  . 

298 

Haclierel  broiled 

389 

FillMa  of  Sairt««            .... 

3SS 

..Pike 

247 

CuUeU  of  Sait«t            .... 

264 

SalmoB 

364 

Sbeep>a  Biutu 

H 

Whii.Be«» 

319 

Whiting,  nUeli  of,  braiUd     . 

274 

Perch           ....... 

251 

Hanella  Saace                                     

4S 

388 

UeHng«>          .       ■ 

395 

■aiUed  Cream,  oilh  ooffe 

348 

FkicB,  OrMB 

79 

Red 

71 

..       Cream,  mite-VaoUk  and  ChKolala 

348 

. .       Jellie.       ■       .  ■      .         .         .         . 

3S5 

Ifv^chale,  1  la,  Fowb,  Fillctiof  CuUeb  ofywith  BrMd  Cmmbi      . 

I4S 

..      .      Miiiloii>[idellUeUef     .... 

90 

Vigeooa,  cutlelaofbrt^d       .          .          .          . 

205 

464 
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If  AT^chale,  ^  la,  Pike,  fiUeU  of 

Rabbits,  ditto      .         •         • 
Turbot,  ditto  •         • 

Sauce,  &  la 
Marinaded,  k  la  broche,  fiJlets  of  Beef  .  • 

Bf  arioiere,  k  la,  Carp     .  .         •         •         • 

Marinade  of  Calf's  Brains    .... 

Feet 
Chickens*,  &  la  St.  Floreniin  • 

•  •  Orlie     . 

Veal,  tendons  of,  au  soleil  (Pickled) 
Marmalade,  Apricot,  with  Croquettes  of  Rice 
Marrow  Omelet  (Omelette  Moelluse)        • 

Cardons  a  la  Essence,  with         • 
Mashed  Beans  or  Pur^e  of  White  Beans  « 

Matelotte,  en  (in  Hotchpot). 

Calf 's  Brain     .  •         .  < 

.  .  Carp  .  •  •         • 

. .  &  la  Royale         •  •         « 

Marinidre 
•  •  Eels       .         •         •         •  . 

•  •  JrlKe  •  •  •  • 

Sheep's  Brains  .         •         • 

.  .  Salmon        .         •         •         • 

Mayonnaise  .  .  .  .  •  i 

Mazarine,  P&t^s  k  la.  Farce  de  Godiveau  for 
Meagre,  (See  Maigre). 

Meohoult,  Stc.  Breasts  of  Mutton,  &  la  • 

Fillets  of  Mackerel,  a  la      . 
Neck  of  Veal,  A  la 
Meque,  Pain  de  la,  (Mecca  Paste) 
Meringues,  dry  ..... 

Marasquino,  with  Sugar         .  • 

Minced  Chickens,  k  la  Polonaise 
Fowl,  k  la  Polunoise  • 

• .     Herbs,  Veal  Cutlets  with,  k  la  V6DitienDe  (V( 

Mutton  with  Cucumbers  •  . 

• .  . .  Endive  .         • 

Rabbits  with  Fumet 
Mirepoix,  Fowl,  k  la,  otherwise  A  la  Cendre    . 

Veal  Cutlets  .... 

Neck  of,  k  la  Crdme        « 
Miroir,  Eggs  au  ..... 

Miromesnil,  Soles  A  la        .  .         •         • 

Miroton  of  Apples         .         .  •         •         • 

• .        Dee  I         (  •  .  .  . 

Flounders,  k  la  Italienne  (Italian  sauce) 

Fillets  mignons  of  Beef  sautes    k  la  Lyoonaise  (small 

Fillets  of  Beef  fried  Lyons  way) 
Peaches,  or  Jelly  of,  k  la  Ude  • 

Sorrel  Sauce      .... 
Spinach        .  .  •  •  • 

Tongue  with  Turnips  •         • 

Red  Tongue  with  Mashed  Turnips     • 


enetiao 


fashion) 


Paf« 
24g 
226 
258 
43 
78 
241 
120 
126 
171 
173 
122 
339 
295 
303 
21 

119 
240 

t&. 
241 
242 
247 

96 
2G6 

28 

70 

92 
286 
109 
400 
394 
395 
173 
152 
106 

95 

ib. 
216 
141 
106 
108 
297 
279 
322 

79 
289 

78 
362 
77 
ih^ 
76 
77 
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Mock  Turtle  (English  fashion)     .  .         .         •         • 

Mo«lleuse,  Omelelte,  (Marrow  Omelet)     .         •         •         , 
MonglaSj  k  \m.  Fowl  ..•••• 

Young  Partridges       .  .  .  .         , 

Montmorenci,  H  la,  Chickens  (Montmorency  Chickens)         , 
. .  Fowls  •-•»•• 

Turkey     .         .         •-        •         •         , 
. .  Young  Partridges     •  •  •  • 

Montpelier  Butter,  Aspic  and  Salad  of  Fillet  of  Soles  witk 
Mosaic  Jelly        .••••••« 

Mullet,  Red,  with  G^nevoise  Sauce       •         •         •         • 

Mushrooms,  Pui^e  of,  or  White  and  Brown  Mushroom  Stew 

with  Mutton  Cutlets     •         •         • 
Mussels  with  Parsley 


Mutton,  Breast  of,  k  la  Ste.  Menhoult  (St.  Menhovlf  s  BreasU  of  Mutton)  92 


k  la  Bourgeoise  (Plain  Breast  of  Mutton) 
•  •      en  Haricot  (Haricoed  Breast  of  Mutton) 
in  a  Hochepot      .         •         •         •         • 
Brains,  Sheep's,  en  Matelotte    •         •         •         •         • 
a  la  Maitre  d*Hotel  (the  Steward's  way) 
Cutlets,  or  Chops,  with  Soubise,  or  Onion  Sauce  • 

•  •       a  much  better  method,  k  la  Soubise      •         « 

•  •       H  la  Minute  (Chops  at  a  minute^      •         • 

&  la  Ilalienne  (in  the  Italian  fasoion)   • 

•  •       with  Pur^e  of  Mushroom        .         •         «         • 

en  Haricot  brun  (Haricoed  brown)      •         • 
Sautes  k  I'Essence  (Fried  with  Essesce)  • 
iL  la  Maintenon         .         .         •         •         • 
Cutlet  Soup,  or  Scotch  Broth  •         •         • 

Carbunades  i  la  Jardinidrc  (Gardeners*  Rashers)        • 
Fillets,  inside,  k  la  Mar^chale  (with  Marshal  Sauce) 
marinaded  au  Chevreuil  (as  Roe-buck) 
• .       . .      with  Pur^e  of  Sorrel    .         •         •         • 
Hashed,  English  fashion      .  .         •         •         • 

Haricot,  k  la  Bourgeoise  (plain  Haricot  of  Mutton)       • 
Kidneys  (Sheep's)  broiled  .  •         •         •         • 

•  •  . .        with  Champagne   .         •         .         • 

Leg  of,  braized,  called  also  Gigot  de  Sept  Hciins     . 

Farcie  (stuffed)    .••••• 

Boiled 

Musette  (Mutton  Bag-pipe)  with  Endive     •         •         • 
Minced,  with  Cucumbers  .         •         •         •         • 

Endive         .••••• 
Neck  of,  en  Aigrettes  •         •         •         •         • 

with  Parsley      ...••• 
Saddle  of,  or  Roast  Beef  of  •         •         •         • 

Roasted  .••••• 

Tongues,  Sheep's,  with  Turnips  •         •         •         • 

with  Cabbage  Lettuces  •         •         • 
Tails,  Sheep's,  with  Pur^e  of  Green  Peas        •         • 

&  la  St.  Laurent         •         •         •         * 
Trotters,  Sheep's,  k  la  Poulette     •         •         •         • 

• .  en  Canclons  (stuffed)  •         •         • 

• .  ined  •         •         •         •         • 

•  •  Farce  of  •         •         •         •         • 

X5 
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140 
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137 
179 
183 
279 
360 
284 
21 
88 
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103 
96 
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ib. 
89 
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91 
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ib. 
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103 
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htdex. 


NEIGE,  Eggs&UOn  themanoer  of.Snow)  •        •        •         • 

% 

Another  mtthod     •         •         •         •         •         • 

347 

IlOUf^^t         ■•           •••••           •          •           •           *          * 

an 

Nouilles »         »         •         1 

23 

•  •       Groqueltes  of         •••»,«.».         •. 

341 

• .        Potage  aux      ..•.••••         »         •          • 

55 

fat  Pullets  with    .         ••        .         ... 

167 

OUVES,  Duck  ^th     .»••».• 

210 

Bowl  with          .*•»••• 

13t 

Omelet,  vlth  fine  Herbs         . 

29S 

. .     M  oiflleuse  (Marrow  Omelet)              •         •        •         • 

299 

Kidney  of  Veal          ••••••• 

..     Souffl^     .    .     .    .         • 

296 

355 

OmeleUy^mall  with  Ham      •*••••• 

296 

•  •           •  •           Sorrel         •••••* 

ik 

•  •  .         Sweet  oreefls    •«».•• 

a. 

Onions,  Puc6e  of,  or  Soubise  (Stowed  Obiom)        •         •         • 

19 

Brawn  and  Lyoaaise     •         •         •         •         • 

20 

•  •       Multon  Gutlets.with  .   .          •         •         •         •,         • 

85 

143 

Rabbits  and          ••••••• 

228 

Orange  Flower  jCheese           •■•••■••          • 

368 

.  •       Cream        •••••■• 

344 

• .          . .       Souffle           •••»»•• 

353 

..      Jelly 

359 

. .     Bitter,  or  Sauce  k  1m  Bigar«ds 

40 

Ducklings  with                •         •         •         •         • 

208 

Orleans,  Carroty,  i  la.          .  .          •          •          •         •         •          • 

329 

Orlie,  Chickens,  4  la  Marinade  of          •         •         •         •         • 

173 

. .    Pawl,  Legs  of              .•••••• 

153 

. .    Piper,  Fillets  of 

284 

•  •     Rabbits  young,  Fillets  of 

214 

• .    Soles,  Fillei^  of   ...     •         •         •         »         •         • 

277 

..     Wiiitings,  FilieU  of -         < 

273 

Ox  Tail,  Hochepot  of 

82 

Oyiiter  Sauce    ......         •         •         •          •         •         « 

41 

,  Cod.with • 

269 

270 

.   Boiled  Turkey  with           .         •         •         .         • 

180 

. .    .       Patties  vnall,  L.ord  Sefton's  way              •         • 

293 

Oysters,  Green,  Fowl  \^nh           •••••» 

139 

. .    .       Scollops  of     .....  •         •         •          •         < 

292 

PATN  de  la  M^(^ue(M^cca  ^aste)  . 

400 

&Ja  Dufhesse.( Duchess  P^te)    ,             •          •          •          < 

399 

Palates  of  Beef 

73 

.  Blanquette,.or  Fri^ ass^e  of,  with  Cocumben           • 

i6. 

...                    •          ••.                           Jneas      •          • 

ib. 

...                            ....                       Trnflwe      •: 

74 

..     .       Aitelets.of,iPItalienne  (Italian  way) 

ib. 

.  Croqyettes  of,  an  Vcdoat6           •          •          • 

75 

•  •     •        ay  Gratin        ..••••• 

ib. 

.  Miroton  of,.ft  la  Tide          •         •         •         » 

ib. 

Panades      . 

64 

Pancakes,  English  fa^ioa  .              •         •         •         •         • 

356 

•  • 


•    • 


•  • 


•  • 


•  •        ■  •  • 
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F«ce 

Ptacikes,  French  fashion •         •         •         •  3&6 

PiMners,  petits,  ^rnisbed  witli  Jam            •         .         .         •         •  387 

Plwnesan,  CaulifloM-er  with      ^  .       .  .          .         .         .         .  308 

Panley,  Green  of  (Verd  de  Persil) 29 

N«ck  of  Mutton  with. 91 

Mussels  with             .....•••  991 

Pirtridget,   Observations  on.        .         •         •  181 

Young,  k  la  Barbarie                       .         •         •         •  183 

Boudins  of  young  Partridges        •         •         •         •  192 

Bnrtnvellet,  or  dishes  of  r«d-legged  Futridges             •  193 

Young,  k  Ja  Draux              •         .         .         .          •  183 

Compote  of  young  PnrtridgWy  k  bltBC  (Fried  White)  184 

•  •                                  BfowB  185 

Dressed  with  Cabbage                   •         •         •         •        -  i^. 

Croquettes  of                189 

Cutlets  of,  in  Epigram^  with  Tvaffles      .         •         •  189 

Fasce  of  O  ratios  for                •          •         •         •         •  68 

Young,  k  la.Crapaudine  (Boiled  Partridgw)            •  183 

Dishes  oCred-legged  Partridges,  orBartavellet               •  193 

.  k  TEspagnole  (Spanish  Partridges  whole)                 •  181 

Pur^e  of  Game  (Spanish  Pur^  of  Gnme)  189 

Salmi  of  young  Partridges  (Spanish 

Hash  of  Phrtridges)            •         .  190 

ilaOivry 184 

k  U  Monglas                •        •    •          •          •         •         •  191 

k  la  Monlmorenci-                .    •     •          •          •         •  18S 

Pur6e  of,  k  TEspagnole  (Spanish  Partfe  of  Game)  189 

Quenelles  of              ••••••  67 

with  Fumet                  •         •         •         •  192 

■   k  la  Seftoa               •         .         •         •  •!• 

Saute  of  Fillets  of,  with  the  Game  flavour           •         •  187 

i  la  Seftnn               ...  188 

Salmi  of,  k  TEspagnolf^  (Spanish  Hash  of  Plutridge)  190 

Souffle  of 189 

in. surprise        .•»••••  192 

whole  &  rEspagnele  (Spanish  Pirtridgee)        •             •  181 

Pascaline         ...» 40 

LamVs  Pluck  a  la 104 

Paste,   Observations  on      ••••••          •  370 

Almond 404 

«.       XartleU  of               ib. 

with  Strawberries          »         •         •  .405 

•    Apple  Tail  with  dry 403 

Brioche         •«..••••  389 

Bris^e 370 

Chickens  with  Italian       ••••••  157 

iL  1»  Duchesse               •••.••  399 

Gen^voise     >           •••.•••  .406 

Girahlettes 395 

Italian          ....          •          •         •         •         •         •  51 

LaricsiQ 212 

.Mecca          ..••••••  400 

for  Hot  Raised  Ptet            •         »         .         •         »  374 

•Puff  Paste              • 377 
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INDEX. 


•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 


oi^otlierwifle 
Dms«d  or 


•         •         •         • 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 

•  •         • 


Paste,  for  Toortes,  or  Tarts 

•  •  . .  ditto  «         •         •         4 

Royil,  or  au  Chonx 
Hot-Water 
Pasties,  small  Carp 

Pastry  (Hot  and  Cold),  Observations  on 
Apple  Tart 

Apricot  ditto  •  • 

Cold  Pie  en  TimbaUe 

either  of  Fowl  or  Game,  either  Dressed, 
in  Timballes 

Consomm^  for  • 

of  Confitures,  Peach,  Plum,  Apple,  Apricoti 
Tourte  a  la  Frangipane  •         • 

Hot  Pies,  either  of  Fowl  or  Game,  either 

Timballes  .         •         •         • 

Paste  for  Hot  Raised  Pies 

. .     for  Tourtes  and  Tarts  •         • 

Puff  Paste 
P&te  Bris^e 
Tourte  of  Peach 
of  Plum 
Timballe  of  Macaroni 
Hot-Water  Paste 
Patties,  petit  s,  of  all  sorts 
Paupicttcs  of  Fillets  of  Soles 

Whiting 
Paysanne,  Fricassee  of  Chickens  k  la  (Peasant*s  way) 

Compote  of  Pigeons  &  la  . 

Peach  Cheese  ...... 

Custard  .  .         •         •         • 

Jelly  and  Miroton  of,  k  la  Ude        .        • 
Pea5,  Observations  on  .         •         •         • 

Plain  boiled      •••.•• 
in  general  .  •  •  .  • 

and  Bacon  (Pois  au  Lard)  •         •         • 

French  fashion         •         • 
Oreen  Stewed  with  Bacon  • 

Blanquette  or  Fricassee  of  Palates  of  Beef  with 
Chickens,  Blanquette  of,  with  Green  Peas  j     • 
Duck  with  small  Green  Peas 

Pur^e  of     ...  ... 

Fowl,  Scollops  of,  with  Pur^e  of  Green  Peas 
Green  in  White  Sauce        .... 

..     k  TEspagnole  (in  Spanish  Sauce) 
. .     i  la  Paysanne  (Peasant's  way)     .  • 

Lamb,  Breast  of,  with  Green  PeaF,  Brown 

White       • 
Purte  of  .         .         •         •         • 

made  very  Green  • 

Quails  with  ..... 

Rabbits,  Blanquette  of,  with  Green  Peas 
Sheep's  Tails  with  Pur^e  of  Green  Peas 
Sturgeou,  Blanquette  of,  with  Green  Peas   • 


or 


m 


P»ft 

376 
403 
397 
376 
»2 
370 
379 
•ft. 
372 

373 
374 
379 
378 

373 
374 
376 
377 
370 
379 

ib, 
376 
375 
381 
276 
274 
169 
203 
367 
3S0 
362 
325 
327 

ib. 

39 
131 
326 

73 
174 
207 
208 
149 

38 

39 
327 
103 
104 

49 

ib. 
197 
217 

9S 
268 
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Paf* 

Peat,  Sweetbreads,  Scollops  of,  with  Oreen  Peai         .         •         .  1 15 

•  •     Veal,  Teodoos  of,  with  Green  Peas,  Brown               •         .  121 

•  •     . .                                   •  •                Whi(9        *         •         •  122 
Perch,  plain  Boiled,  or  Water  Suchet         •        •        •        •        .  251 

..      &  la  Maitre  d' Hotel  (Steward's  way)            •        •        .        •  ib, 

. .     with  Dutch  Sauce 252 

Perigueux,  Turkev  k  la,  with  Truffles              179 

Persil,  Verdde  (Green  of  Parsley)               24 

Pheasants,  Observations  on  ••••••194 

Croquettes  of              ••••••  195 

Cutlets  of,  with  Fumet 196 

Escallopes  of  Fillets  of,  with  Truffles        .          •         •  ib, 

Hache  of,  k  la  Poloooise  (Polish  fashion)     .         •         •  195 

Salmi  of,  &  TBspagnole,  (Hashed  Spanish  fashion)      •  184 

Souffle  of              195 

Pie,  {See  Pat6,  and  Tourte) 

• .    Cold,  en  Timballe 372 

of  Fowl  or  Game,  either  dressed,  or  eo  Timballe         •  373 

Consomro^  for  the  inside  of                •         •         .         •  374 

Hot,  of  Fowl  or  Game,  either  dressed  or  en  Timballe          •  373 

raised  Lark 212 

..        ..       Kabbit               221 

Rabbit 230 

Pigeon              206 

Meat  Jelly  for                6 

..      Farce  for '.         •         •  71 

Pigeons,  Observations  on         ••••••.  202 

Cooked  in  all  ways 206 

k  I'Aspic  clair,  with  Aspic  Sauce          •          •         •         •  ib. 

Compote  of 202 

k  la  Paysanne 203 

k  la  Crapaudine               ••••••  ib. 

Cutlets  of,  k  la  d'Armagnac 204 

iLlaMir^hale         •         •         •         •         •  205 

il  la  Financi^re  (Pigeons  Stewed}          •          •          •          •  a^. 

Pie              206 

au  Soleil  (in  sunshine)       ••••••  204 

il  la  Toulouse           •          •          •          •          •                  •  205 

Pike,  Baked 248 

. .    French  way 247 

Boiled,  with  Dutch  Sauce                 246 

with  Sauce  k  la  Matelotte 247 

k  la  Chambord               249 

with  Court  Bouillon             ••••••  ib, 

Dutch  Sauce 246 

Genevoise  Sauce         ••••••  245 

k  la  Polonoise  (Polish  manner)           •         •         *         •  244 

FilleUof,  illaMar6chale •  248 

Maitre  d'Hotel 247 

Turque  (Turkish  fashion)               •         •         •  248 

Piper,  Baked,  with  DuUh  Sauce               •         •         •         •         •  283 

Fillets  of  (Lord  Sefton's  way)               •         •         •         •  ib. 

i  la  Maitred'Hotel  (Steward*!  Sauce)         .         •  284 

, .         i  la  Orlie             ••••••  ib^ 
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ruuce      ••       ••       ••         •-        •         • 

Fbts,  litlle,  decorated  •         •         » 

Hovers,  with  Bourguignotte  Smice  • 

,,         Capilot«ie  of  .      .         .         • 
M16,  Observation  on  {N^te)         •         » 
Foivr^e,  or  Sharp  Brown  Sauce    .        • 
PiDlonoisei  ft  la,  (PoUsh  fashion) 

S^lish  Sauce) 
kes  (Polish.fashioa)       .  • 
CbickenSy.  minced        >  • 
Fowls     .         •         .         • 
Pheasants    •         •         * 
Pikes 
Pompadour,  Sauce  ft  la  •         • 

. .     «    Fillets  of  Rabbits  2l  la. 
Pork|  Leg  of  .... 

• .     Roast,  Apple  Sauce  foi 
Portuguese,  Apples  k  la  (Portngiieev  ftohioa) 
Ptotage,  ft  4a  Bouveau  (Turnip)  • 

Clermont     .         •         •         • 
Coasomm^  of  Fowl   -  •       -  • 
Jardiniere    -       • 
Julienne  ■  .       '  . 
.  Regence  (Regent's)    . 
.  ^     Reine  (Queen^  a  new  Receipt)  • 

with  Cabbage    .  

au  Lait  d'Amaud  (the  Lover's  Soup)    • 

•  •  Nouilles  #         •  •  • 
Potatoes,  Beefsteaks  with  (French  fashion) 

•  •         -Biscuits,  of,  and  Potatoe  Fleur  • 

•  •         Cakes  of     ■#         *         .  • 
Casserole                  »          *          •  • 
Croquettes            •          •          •          • 

•  .  Fried  

• .  a  la  Maitre  d'Hotel  (Steward's  raamier) 

Pur^e  of         •  «         r         »         . 

•  Souflft^        •  •  •  •         • 
.             . .     with  Lemoiv           •        •  •        •  • 

Potted  Hare  #         «         •         •         • 

Poularde  au  Ris  (.Fowl  with  Rice)    -  •  • 

Poulelte,-ft  la,  Calves!  Feet  (Chicken  manner) 

Crawfish      .  .    •      .     •     • 

French  Beane         '  .       •  • 

Windsor  Beans  <     .    :     . 

.  i  another  method* 

Sheep's  TrotteFS 

Tronfons  of  £els  (Fricass^  of  Chicken  fashion) 
Pt«lin^s,  GimbleUes  (w*th  Sweet  Almonds)         .  .  •  • 

. .     .  Petits  ChoiKC  (Lilde  Puff-Paste  Balls,  with  Sweet  Almonds) 
Pudding  {See  Bo«din).« 

•  ft  la  Bourgeoise  (Citizen's  Wife's  way)      •         •         • 
GabineU  or  Chancellor's  •         •         •         •  • 

•  a  la  Reine  ••••••• 

•  •       ftfia  Riohelieu  »         »         ^  •         »         •         » 


386 
201 


136 
13 

3r 


173 

152 

195 

S45 

29 

226 

131 

17 

332 

62 

45 

•k 

61 

46 

62 

51 

53 

5S 

54 

79 

324 

323 

322 

ib. 

321 

ib. 

322 

323 

353 

332 

138 

127 

255 

314 

317 

•B, 

96 

243 

398 

t6. 

351 

350 

151 

68 
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Pnddiog^Jl  U  Sffton  .        .. 
Pliddings  oCCliickeDS  k  la  Udtt 

Fillets  of  £bicken  ft  i%  ReiiM 
• .  . .  ft  U  Richeliea 

ftUS«CUm 

Hare.         « 

Hog's  Puddingt  of  Eggs  (AadonillM) 
• .  Yuung  Partcidges    *      •         •         • 

Rabbits  ft  la  Ue«UM 

ft  la.Reine        •         •         • 
ft.  la  Richeliea        •         • 
Fillets  of,  ft  la  Ude     . 
Whitings,  ft  Ja  Ude    . 

Pttff-Paste 

Balls  with  Sweet  Almonds  (PeCtts  Chooz  PnSmU) 
MU  certain,  Calf  s  Head  du  .        ,         •         ,         •         « 
•  •     d'Amour  garnished  with  JaB       •         •         •         • 

Pallets,  fat,  with  Nouillw 

with  raw  onion  •  •         •  .  • 

» .        Fillets  of  fat,  ft  la  Royale  .         •         •         • 

...  Saut^of,  ft  U  Turque  (Tiirkith  hAkm) 
fried  au  Suprdme  •         •         • 

ScoUops  of  fu,  ft  la  CooCi,  with  IVqIIm      •         • 
Wings  of  fiit,  ft  la  Davfkina  (Dauphin  faahion) 
Pttr6e,  {See  Stew). 

of  Asparagus.         •••••• 

•  •  Carrots        ••••.•• 

Celery  ..•••• 

another  method  •         •         •         • 

Greaadina  «f  Veal  with  •         • 

•  .       Chestnuts        .....•• 

of  Game,. a  TEspagnole  (Spanish  fashion)  • 

• .       Green  Peas  .  ...••• 

•  •  ..         new  and  dry  •         •         •         • 

•  •  . .         Duck  and  -         •         •         •         • 

Sheep's.Tails 

Fricandeau  aux.  Diffecentei  Pur^s  (with  diferMt  Mrti) 

aaothea  method  .         •         •         • 

Len tiller  .with  members  of  Duck       .         •         , 
Mushrooms  (.Whita^and  Brown  Mushiooiii  Sl«w) 
Mutton  Chops  or  Cutlata  wilb  « 

Onions,  or  Soubise  .         •         •         • 

•  •         Browa  and  Lyonoais*         •         • 

Potatoe •         •         • 

Rice,  di&rent  sorts  oL  •         • 

Sorrel.  • 

Inside  Fillets  of  MattMi  with 
Turnip,  Whita  «         .         •         .         • 

• .  • .       Brown .     •         •         »         •         • 

Wijite  Boans  (mashed)  •>         • 

« .        .  another  method    •        •         • 
QUAILS,  Observations  itn      «        ..         »         •         • 
• .        ft  la  Bourguignotte.         •         •  •  • 

«..       Compgte  of.  ••••••• 

«.•  ••  •      «   White      ••••••'•         •         • 


176 

165 

•k 

166 
2S4 
299 
192 
225 
224 
nb. 
229 
273 
377 
399 
129 
335 
157 
143 
159 
164 
165 
163 
165 

22 

329 

19 

330 

112 

22 

189 

49 

22 

208 

95 

110 

112 

209 

21 

88 

19 

20 

322 

50 

18 

90 

328 


316 
196 
198 
19f 
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•  • 


Quails,  Ilia  Cnpaudine .        •.        ..        •         • 
•  •       au  GratiQ  •         •         «         • 

with  Peas        •         •         •         •         • 
Qoenellea,  Observations  on  .         .         . 

of  Chickens,  with  clarified  Consomm^ 

•  •         of  Fowl  •         •         •         • 

of  Partridges         •         •         • 

&  la  Sefton       •         • 
joung  Partridges,  with  Fumet  (flaTovr) 

•  •  Rabbits  •         •         •         • 

•  •  . .       another  method  •         • 

..Veal 

..         Whitings  .... 

another  method 
RABBITS,  Observations  on  ... 

Attereux  &  I'ltalienne  .         • 

Blanquette  of,  with  Green  Peas        .         • 
Boudius  ^  la  Reine  (Queen's  Rabbit  Puddings) 
&  la  Richelieu 
iL  la  Lucullus 
£n  Caisses  (in  Cases)  • 

Croquettes  of 

Fillets  of  Young  Rabbits  en  Lorgnettes  (Eye-glass  shape) 

i  la  Ude  (Ude's  fadii 
&  la  Marescbal 
k  rOrlie     • 
•  •  ft  la  Pompadour 

Giblottes  of      .         •  .         • 

white     •         • 
. .  Gratio  of  ...  • 

A  la  Italienne       .         • 
ft  la  Lucullus  .  •  • 

liCgs  of,  ft  la  Mainteuon  . 

Mince  of,  with  Fumet 
and  Onions      •  »  •  • 

Pie  .... 

Hot  raised  Pie  of       ,         •         . 
Quenelles  of        .  .         . 

ft  la  Reinc        .  •  •  • 

ft  la  Richelieu      •         •         • 
Rissoles  of        ...  • 

Scollops  of,  with  Truffles  ft  la  Contl 
with  Fumet     •         • 
ft  la  Conti  • 

Soup      .         .         .         •         * 
Souffle  of  ... 

Turban  of  Fillets  of,  ft  la  Sultana 

•  •         ft  la  V^nitienne  (Venetian  fashion) 

Young  Rabbits,  ea  Friteau  (fried) 
Ragout  ft.  la  Chambord  .         .         « 

. »  Godard  . .  •         • 

•  •         Financidre         ...» 
• .    of  Plovers,  ft  la  Bourguignotte     • 

RaoiequijAS,  Common,  or  Welsh  Rabbits    • 
ft  la  Seftoa      •  •      •  .      • 


Fife 

199 
198 

197 

65 

167 

65 

67 

193 

192 

66 

222 

64 

69 

27:1 

214 

227 

217 

224 

ib. 

225 

219 

223 

221 

229 

226 

214 

226 

220 

t^. 

222 

227 

225 

224 

216 

228 

230 

221 

222 

224 

ib. 

225 

216 

217 

218 

228 

223 

215 

219 

218 

34 

ib. 

33 

201 

383 

383 
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PaM 

Rashers,  Gardeners*  (Les  Carbonades  i  la  Jardiniere)           •         •  91 

Raspberry  Jellj                  359 

with  currant             •         ...         •         •         •  i6. 

Ravigotie,  Wliite,  or  Herb  Sauce           • .       •         •         •         •  14 

Calves'  Earn  with              124 

x>f  Cream,  f  illcU  of  Soles  Sautes  with       .         •         .  277 

Sandwich  of,  with              ••••••  438 

FUlets  of  Mackerel,  with 286 

Regence,  Polage,  i  la  (Regent's  Soup) 62 

Reine,  k  la  (Queen's  way)  Boudin  of  Fowl      •         •         .         •  150 

RabbiU     ....  224 

Vermicelli         ••.••••  51 

Remoulade,  Common  and  Green      ....••  27 

Kib  of  Beef  braized  in  a  Hochepot         .          .         •          .         •  81 

Rice,  Observations  on             .......  335 

Cake               337 

Casserole  of 335 

Cassolettes  of 336 

Croquettes  of      .......          .  337 

with  Apricot  marmalade             .         •         •  339 

stuffed  with  Apples     .          .         •         •         .  >6. 

Grating  (Gratin  of  Rice) 338 

Souffle  of ib. 

Turban  of         ..,..••          .  339 

Richelieu,  k  la,  Boudins  (Richelieu  Puddings)     •         •         •         •  68 

of  Chicken  meat           .          .         •         .         •  165 

of  Rabbits 224 

Rissoles  of  Fowls 168 

RabbiU 225 

Roast  Beef 80 

of  Lamb              104 

Mutton                 101 

Hare              234 

Pork,  Apple  Sauce  for         .             •         •         •         •  17 

Sturgeon                •           ••••••  267 

Robert,  Sauce 36 

Roes,  soft,  of  Herrings  in  Cases 282 

of  Mackerel  in  cases 287 

Timballe  o^  Lord  SefU>n*8  way          .         .  286 

Roux,  White,  (white  thickening)      .••....  7 

Royal  Paste               397 

Royale,  k  la,  Matelotte  of  Carp 240 

Fillets  of  fat  PulleU 159 

Rump  of  Beef  Braized          ..••••.  83 

..     .     Glazed 82 

SADDLE  of  Mutton,  or  Roast  Beef  of  Mutton              •         .          •  101 

Roasted              100 

Salad  of  FilleU  of  Soles,  with  Montpelier  Butter  and  Aspic    •         •  279 

Lobster 291 

Salmot 264 

. .   with  Salsifis  or  Aspic        ••••••  310 

..    Sandwich •         .  439 

Salmi  Sauce,  i  TEspagnole  (Spanish  Sauce  for  Hashes)  •         •  35 
of  Young  Partridges,  H  TEspagnole  (Spanish  Hash  of  Partridges)  190 

Pheasants  iPEspagnoie  (Spanish  Hash  of  Pheasants)        •  194 


•  • 


•  • 


INDEX. 


•      «   • 


Stlmi^  Woodcocks  (Hmihod)       •         »         *    .    * 

'    &  TEspagvoIe  (Spanish  fiubion)  •         • 

Wild  Duck  (Hashed) 

Salmon,  Obsenrations  on-       •  •        •         •         •         •         • 

with  G6oevoiae  Sauce     •         •         •         •         • 

with  MateJotte  Sauce         •         •         •         •         • 

Cutlets  of,  Sautes  k  la  Maitre  d*  Hotel  (Steward**  way) 
Crimped,  Slices  cff,  broiled  with  Caper 

with  Lobster  Sauce 

Salad      •         .         •  •       . 
Salsifis,  Fried  .        ••         • 

in  Salad,  or  Aspic  . 
with  Spanish  Sauce  • 
. .     Veiout^  . 

Sandwich^  Anchovy      ..••.••• 
of  Fillets  of  Fewl  au  Supr&ne         .      .   • 

Pheasant  au  Fumet.(Game  Flavour)    • 
Soles  k  la  Ravigotte   ■    •      .   •         • 

of  Salad 

Salad  Sauce  for  »         •  •         •         • 

Sausages,  Farce  for       .•••••         • 

Sautes,  Obser\'ations  on      .  ...  •  •  • 

of- Fowls,  Fillets  of  au  Supreme  (Fried  in  finished  style) 
Young  Partridges,  Fillets  o^  with  the  Game  flaYoar 

a  la  Scfton       •••»•• 
Fat  Pullets,  FilleU  of  k  la  Turque  (TnriKiili  fiufaioD) 

fried  au  Supreme        .  •  •  •         • 

Salmon,  Cutlets  of,  k  la.Maitre  d'Hotel  (Slewanfs  way) 
Soles,  FUlets  of,  witK  Ravigotte  kAa  Cr&me  •  >        » 
Mutton  Cutlets,  &.  I* Essence  (Chops  fried  with  Essence) 
Mackerel,  Fillets  of,  &  la  Maitre  d'Hotel  (Steward's  wif) 
Savoury  Butter    .  .  .  •  .       •  •  .  • 

Savoy  Biscuits  Cold 

• .  not        .  •  •••  »  •  • 

SAUCE,  Apple,  for  Geese  and  Roast  Pork         •         •         . 

AUemande,  k  \\  (German  Sauce)  .    .  •  .  » 

Asperges,  les  Pointes  d'  (Aspasagus  tc^)  • 

. .         Les  Petita  Pointes  d'  (Little  Aaperagut  tops) 
Aspic  li^        • 

•  •         Attelets,  for 

Aurore,  k  Y  (Aurore  Sauce) 

Bitter  Orange  ( Sauce  k  la  Bigarade) 

•Bon  Beurre  (Savoury  Butter)     . 

Beurguignotte 

Brown  Italian 

. .     Haricot 

Sharp,  or  Poivr^e 

'Butter  of  Crawfi^ 

•. .       .  Anchovies 
of  Celery 
Caper,  lor  Fish 
•Chambord,  la 
of  Cucumbers 
DuaeUe,  1%  (the  DesseU) 


•« 


Pace 
1!^ 
900 
209 
263 
266 

ib. 
264 
263 

A. 
264 
309 
310 
309 

440 

437 

437 

438 

439 

438 

72 

149 

]46 

187 

188 

164 

165 

864 

277 

89 

286 

15 

402 

401 

17 

9 

SO 

•6. 

13 

24 

41 

40 

15 

a^ 

11 

31 

13 

as 
ib. 

40 
42 
34 

as 

29 
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•  • 


•  • 


•  • 
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Paff« 

Duich 31 

Green  (HoUandoiae  verte)      .         •         •         •         •  32 

Egg               28 

Epinards^Verdd*  (Gceen  Eztnctof  SpiiMcfa)              •  tft. 

Qen^voise,  for  Pike      ••••••  245 

Gepoese  ..,•.•••••  16 

Qodard,  la  •.•••••'       34 

Green  Dutch    .••••••.  32 

Glaze 36 

Haricot  bnin  (Brows  Haricot  Sauee)            •         •         •  31 

viecge  (White  Haricot  Saaieo)               .         •  ib, 

Italienne,  with  Truffles  (Italian  Sauce  with  TVnffles)         •  42 

lobster     .         .....        •        •        •        •  26 

Loye  Apple 39 

l.ucuUus,iU  (The.  Sauce  of  Locullot)               •         »  26 

Maitred:Hotel(TheStewaid*8  Sauce)          •         •         •  14 

maigre,  (Steward's  Sauce  meagre)       •  t^. 

Matelotte,  ft,  for  Entries             •         .         .         .         •  17 

for  Fish              .         .         •         •         •  ib, 

Ifacedoine,  la          •••••••  24 

Mayonnaise^  la              .••...  28 

Melted  Butter,  English  manner            •         •         •         •  31 

Manselle,  U 42 

Mar^chaLe,  ft  U  (The  Marshal's  Seuce)                   .         ,  4S' 

ObservatioDs  relative  to i(. 

Oyster           ,. 41 

Pascaline,  la.        ...••.         .  40 

Persil,  verd  de  <GreeB  of  Panlev)        •         .         •         •  29 

Pluchc 15 

Paloooise,  la  (Polish  Sauce)                 .         •         •         •  37 

Pompadour,  ft  la     . 29 

Ravigutte,  White  or  Herb  Sauce          .         •         •         •  14 

ft  la  Ude  (Ude*8  Herb  Sauce)            .         •  •»• 

RedCUirdioal 2S 

R^noulade,  conmoe  and  gicee        •         •         •         •  27 

Bobert           .         . 36 

Shrimp     .         .         .        • 275 

Spanish  Sauce  (Gsand  Espageole)            •         •         •  8 

. ..          .with  Game           .         .         .         •         •  9 

•  •           fos  Hashes  (Sahu  Saace  ft  PBapagiiole)  85 

for  Sturgeon        ....         .         •         •         •  25 

Tarragon,  or.  Pluche        ••         •         •         •         •         .  15 

Toulouse,  la              ..••»••  41 

.Tournle       ..         .*•         •••         •                •  9 

Velout^      .....••••  10 

.     . .       ou  B^hanel.    N.B.  A  eew  method          •         •  ib» 

Vtrd  d'Epinards  (Green  Extract  of  Spinach)      •         •  28 

.VerdduPeKail(GkeenofParsUy)     ..          .         •         •  29 

White  Italian 11 

sharp         •  •          .          •         •          •         •         •  12 

Ravigotte,  o»  Herb  Srace              •         •         •  14 

Haricot                 .•••••  31 

or  French  melted  Batler       •         •         •         •  32 

.Wasterfisch  (Sauce  for  Perch) .           •         •         •         •  41 

■         •         •         •         • 


.  • 
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Scollops  of  Calfff  Liver  with  Pine  Heibs 

•  •         Chickens  with  TruiBes 

.Essence  of  Cucumbers 
Sauce  to  the  same     . 
Cod,  en  bonne  M onie  .         •  . 
..      ...     2l  la  Maitre  i}*Hotel  (Steward*!  way) 
Vol  au  Vent  of,  with  Cream  Sauce 
of  Fowls  2l  la  Conti,  with  Truffles 
...   with  Cucumbers 

witli  Essence  of  Cucumbers 

•  •       with  Pur(«  of  Green  Peas 

•  •  with  Truffles 

Lobster  in  the  Shell      •         • 
.   Oysters 
Babbits  with  Fumet  (Flavour) 

&  la  Conti     . 

with  Green  Peas 

•  •         Scotch,  of  Veal         .         • 

Sweetbreads  with  Green  Peas 
Scotch  Broth  or  Mutton  Cutlet  Soup 

another  way 

Sea  Dragon 

..  Kale 


iS 


Sefton,  ft  la,  Boudins  (Sefton  Puddbgs) 

Chicken  Boudins  .         • 

Mackerel,  Timballe  of  Soft  Roes  of 
I  . .  Oyster  Patties  small       .  . 

Partridges,  Saut6  of  Fillets  of 
• .  • .        Quenelles  of        .         • 

Piper,  Fillets  of       . . 
Ramequins  (Welsh  Rabbits)  . 
Semolina  with  Consomm6  . 

Shad  ...... 

Sheep's  Brains  en  Matclotte 

i  la  Maitre  d' Hotel  (Steward's  way) 
• .     Kidneys  Broiled  .  •  • 

• .     Tails  h  la  St.  Laureitt         .         • 

with  Pur6e  of  Green  Peas 
. .     Tongues  au  Gratin  .  . 

•  •  with  Cabbage  Lettuces         • 

• .  ft  la  Nf aintenon 

• .  with  Turnips 

• .     Trotters  en  Canelons,  or  Stuffed 
Farce 
.    Fried 

Ilia  Poulette  (Pullet  manner) 
Sirloin  of  Beef  Braized  .  . 

Roasted  •         •         • 

Skate  Plain  Boiled  . 

. .     au  Beurre  Noir  (with  Black  Butter) 
. .     with  Caper  Sauce  (French  Fashion)       • 
..     Small,  Fried 
Slices,  Inside,  of  Beef  Boiled  with  Sauce  Hach4 
Smelts  ..... 

Soleil,  au  (with  Stewed  Fickles)         •         • 


11 

1G2 
163 
A. 
269 
S70 
270 
149 
146 
147 
149 
148 
290 
292 
217 
218 
217 
116 

a. 

61 

116 

287 

321 
68 

166 

286 

293 

188 

192 

283 

383 
52 

257 
96 
i6. 
98 
95 
•6. 
94 
93 
94 
93 
97 
98 
97 
96 
80 
84 

288 

•6. 

ib 

289 

81 

288 

17a 
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Soleil,  au,  Cilres*  Feet  Farces  (Stuffed  Calres*  Feet)            •         .  127 

Chickensi  Members  of         .....  173 

Pigeons                  204 

Ved,  Tendons  of  (Pickled  Tendons  of  Veal)         .  1 22 

Soles,  Observations  on            .......  276 

Aspic  and  Salads  of  Fillets  of,  with  Mootpelier  Batter      •  279 

Croquettes  of  Fillets  of 281 

Fillets  of,  with  Cream  Sauce                 ....  278 

2l  I'Aurore               ......  ib. 

iLlaOrlie 277 

. .     Sandwich  of,  2l  la  Ravigotte                .          .          .  438 
Saut6s  with  Ravigotte  i,  la  Cr^me  (with  Ravtgotte  of 

Cream)                    277 

Salad  Sauce  for               .....  438 

. .     i  la  Turque  (Turkish  fashion)       .         .         .  282 

. .     i  la  Miromesnil 279 

. .     Paupiettes  of  Fillets  of                .....  276 

. .     Umballes  of  Fillets  of,  2l  la  V^nitienne              .         .         •  278 

. .     Vol-au.Vent  of  Fillet  of,  with  Cream  Sauce          .             .  ib, 

. .     with  Water  Suchet 276 

Sorrel  with  Small  Omelets .              296 

Sauce  with  Miroton  of  Tongue              ....  77 

..     Puree  of  (Stewed  Sorrel) 18 

. .     with  inside  Fillets  of  Mutton       ....  90 

..     Petites  Noix  of  Shoulders  of  Veal  with.              .          .         .  125 

. .     en  Maigre  (Dressed  Meagre  way)          .         •         •         •  18 

Soubise,  or  Pur^e  of  Onions             ......  19 

with  Mutton  Cutlets                .....  85 

another  and  preferable  method       .         .  86 

Souffles,  Observations  on        ......         .  363 

of  Bread               354 

CarroU 329 

Chickens  i  la  Crdme  ......  174 

Chocolate      ........  354 

Coffee 354 

Omelet            355 

• .             Orange  Flower                353 

Young  Partridges 189 

PheasanU                 195 

Potatoes             323 

with  Lemon            .....  353 

Rice                   338 

Ground  Rice                    354 

Tapioca,  Cake  of 355 

Soup,  au  Lait  d'Amand,  (the  Lover*f  Soup)               ...  55 

Aurore,  ft  V  (Aurora  Soup)      .......  47 

Brunoise,  la  (Brunois  Soup)              .         .        .         •        •  H. 

Bonne-Femme,  2l  la  (Good  -Woman's  Soup)          .        •        «  54 

Borgosse,  a  la  (Burgoss  Soup) 55 

Clermont,  a  la  (Clermont  Soup) 45 

Cressi  Soup 46 

Cond6,  a  la  (the  Conde*8  Soup)             48 

Carmelite,  i  la  (the  Cannelite's  Soup)      ....  49 

.  Cabbage ^ 
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.  Faubonne,.i  la  (Faubonne  Soup)         •        •        «        •         .  48 

.  Green  Pjeas          ....••.•••  49 

made  very  Qmtm                •       •        •        •  t&. 

.  Garbure,  with  BrowD  Bread         ••••••  53 

.  Good  WooHui'f  Soup  (Soupt  a  la  BoBna-PemaM)          •        «  54 

.   Gardener' Soup  (PoUge  i  la  Jardiniere)           •        •        •  61 

.   Hare 235 

.     • .     another  receipt 236 

.     . .  .  Civet  of  Hare  served  as                  .         •         •         .  232 

.  Hochepot         ..••••••  62 

.  Julienne,  i  la  (Julian  Soup)            •         .         •         .         .  40 

with  Consomm^  .          .         •         .         •  46 

.  Italian                 ...•••••  51 

.  Jardioiire,  2l  la  (Gardeners'  Sonp)         •         •        *         •  61 

.  Lait  d'Aniand,  au  (the  Lover's  Soup)                    •         •          •  55 

.  Macaroni,  with  Consomm^  or  Stock  Broth         •         •         •  50 

.  M  ilk|  with  Almond  Laurel                •»•'••  55 

.  Mutton  Cutlet}  or  Scotch  Broth             «         •         •         *  61 

.  Naturel,  au,  or  Soupe  de  Sant6  (Soup  of  Heddi|  or  FhiD  Soip)  45 

•  Nouilles,  au  (Soup  with  Nouilles)               •         •         •         •  55 
.  Peas,  Green,  Purle  of        ^.         •         •         •         •         «  49 

.     . .  .          made  yery  Green         •         •         •         *         •  t(. 

Rabbit 228 

Rice          ...••«•••  50 

Cream      ,...••••»  52 

with  different  Sorts  of  Purees         •         •         •          •  50 

.   Reine,  i  la«  Vermicelli  (Vermicelli  Soup  in  the  King's  fMhioo)  51 

Pbtage(QMea*sSoop.    N*B.  A  New 

Receipt)                ....•••  Ift. 

.  Regence,  k  la  (Regent's  Soup)           •         .         •         «          .  62 

.   Soupe  de  Sante,  or  au  Naturel  (Soup  of  Health  or  flam  Boop)  45 

•  Semolina  with  Consomm^               •         •         %         •         •  52 
.   Spring         ....«••-••  61 

.   Scotch  Brqth             ....            ...  ih^ 

.  Turnip  Soup. (&  la  Bouveau)  .         .         ,         «         .62 

Bcoth               51 

.  Turtle.     NB.  A  Receipt  most  carefully  retiiM             •         .  56 

Mock,  English  fashion   .            .         •         •         •  59 

.  Vermicelli           -        •         «.*..         •         %         •  50 

.  2l  la  Reine        ....%•••  51 

Boor  Coout,  Duck  with 210 

..     .   Members  of  Duck  with  French       .         •.        «         .  211 
Spanish,  manner  (i  J'BspagnoIe). 

Spanish  Sauce,  grand           •••••••  8 

with  Salsifis     ••-%••  309 

Gardens  (Thu4le  Heads  with)     .         •         •         .         %  302 

Cauliflowers  with         .««%•••  308 

Celery  with              ...«•••  330 

for  Game           •••••«••  9 

Pur6e  of  Game  in  the        .••••«  J89 

Salmi  Sauce  for  Hashes  in  the        •        *         «         •        ••  35 

Young  Partridges  in  the              •         ^         «        «         •  190 

Whole  Partcidges.(Spsjiish  Hash  oQ          •         •         •        «  iSl 
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Spanish,  Salmi  of  Pheasants  (Sp&aiih  Hash  of) 
• .    .    Salmi  of  Woodcocks   . 

Tendons  of  Veal  with  Cabbage  Lettoc* 
Spinach  in  Consomm^         .  ... 

with  Cream  •         . 

Croustades  of  .  • 

French  fashion  .         .         • 

Tongues,  Miroton  of,  with 
Spring  Soup  ,  .         •         •         • 

Stew,  {See  Puree). 
Steward's  way,  (^  la  Maitre  d'Hotel> 
•••  CalTs  Brains 

Cod,  Scollops  of  with  Cream  Sauce 

Salt 
Eggs 

Mackerel  broiled 
FiUeUofSaut6      , 
Pike 

SalMon,  catleU  of  Saat6i 
Sliecp*s  Brain 
White  Beans 

Whiting  FilleU  of  broiled 
Perch  -         . 

Stewed  Green  Peas  with  Bacon         • 
Hare  (en  Daube) 
Pigeons,  k  ia  Financiere 

Brown  or  Compote  of 
kU,  Paysanne  (Peasant's  maaaer) 
Pickle,  Members  of  Chicken  with 
Stock  Broth  (Consomoi^) 

First  Broth       .         •         .         • 
First  Consoma^,  or  SUoek  Breth 
Consomm6,  or  Stock  Broth  of  PoulUy 
or  Broth  of  Game  • 

.or  Broth  of  Rabbits  * 

Veal  Gravy,  or  Blood  of  Veal  • 

Beef  Gravy  •         •         • 

Clarified  Broth  or  Con 

Gravy 
Stuffed  Calves'  Feet  (Farcie  en  SoleU) 

..     Cwp  (Farcie  baked) 
Stargeon,  baked        »         •         • 
Blanquette  of;  wilhGfeee 

orWhileFricaas6eof,ilaP^ysaMe( 

• .       Croquettes  of        «         ^         >•         •         • 

Roast  «•«••< 

•^       Sanee  for  «         •        «         •         • 

..       iLUUde 

Soage,  or  Empotage     .       .  •         • 

Sultane,  i  la,  Xurbae  of  FUleU  of  Chickeai       • 

RabbiU 
.. -Vol  au  Vent,  for    .      •         .         •  •         « 

Surprise,  en,  Kggs  «         •         •         •         • 

Sweethseads  i  la  Dauphinc  (the  Dwphiae's  wmf)  • 


Page 
194 
200 
122 
304 
SOS 
306 
305 
77 
61 


119 
270 

ib. 
298 
283 
286 
247 
264 

96 
315 
274 
251 
326 
231 
205 
202 
203 
173 


I 
2 

3 

•*. 

4 

ib. 

ib, 

7 

ib. 

127 

238 

269 

268 

*s  way)  268 

ib. 

267 

25 

267 

6 

177 

215 

.  381 

298 

.  114 
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Page 

Sweetbreads  i  U  Dreox            •         •           •         .         •         ,  114 

i  U  Financi^re ib. 

Attelets  of,  i  ritalieDDe      .         .         .         .         *  ]17 

Croquettes  of      .••••..  118 

Rissole  of   .     .         .         •         •         •         ,         .  119 

Sweetmeats,  Small  Omelets  with               •         •         •         •          .  296 

TAIL,  Ox*s,  in  Hochepot             . 82 

Tails,  Sheep's,  with  Pur^  of  Green  Pteas 95 

iLla  St.Laurent             .  ib. 

Tapioca,  gratine  (gratined) 351 

Souffl6  or  Cake  of 365 

Tarragon  Sauce,  Fowl  with 144 

TartC&eTourte,) 

. .    Apple  with  Dry  Paste              404 

. .    Fruit,  English  fashion            .••••••  408 

..    Paste  for     .            - 403 

TarUre,  Chickens  &  la  (Boiled  Chickens)            ....  158 

Fowl  4  la  (Boiled  Fowl) 143 

Tron9ons  of  Eels  Broiled  &  la  (Eels  Broiled  in  pieces)  242 

TartleU  of  Almond  Paste               404 

with  Strawberries        .        .        *        .  40.5 

Jam           •              ■              ••••••  ib. 

Tea  Cream  (Crime  au  Th^              344 

Tench,  Fried                 252 

Teudons  of  Veal  with  Cabbage  Lettuce,  i  TEspagiiole  (with  Spanish 

Sauce)             122 

. .             with  the  Pur^e  of  Chestnuts             •        •        •  123 

in  ChipolaU                 122 

.  •             in  Haricot  Vierges t6. 

• .             en  Marinade,  dites  au  Solcil  (Pickled)            •         .  ib. 

..             ft  la  Jardinidre  (Gardeners*  manner)              .         .  120 

with  Green  Peas,  Brown          •        .        •        .  121 

White             ....  122 

Thickening,  Brown 8 

White  (White  Roux) 7 

Thistle  Heads  (Cardons) 

k  TEspagnole  (with  Spanish  Sauce)      .        •         .  302 

ft  r  Essence,  with  Marrow 303 

with  Velout^  Sauce              304 

White  Sauce ib. 

Timballes,  small,  for  all  sorts  of  Entries,  or  for  Darioles  with  cream  of. 

every  Flavour                ......  382 

of  Lobsters,  with  Velout6  Sauce     .         •         •  290 

for  Macaroni          .....••  376 

of  Soft  Roes  of  Mackerel,  Lord  Sefton's  way     .         .  286 

Cold  Pie,  en          .......  372 

Cold  or  Hot  Pies,  either  of  Fowl  or  Game,  either  Dressed,  or  in  373 

of  Fillets  of  Soles  ft  la  V^nitienne  (Venetian  way)          .  278 

Tongue,  Beef,  with  Sauce  Hach^           •         .          •         •         •  76 

Miroton  of,  with  Sorrel  Sauce 77 

with  Spinach          .......  ib, 

with  Turnips    ....•..•  76 

Red  Miroton  of,  with  Mashed  Turnips          ...  77 

Sheep*s  with  Cabbage  Lettuces 93 

•  •       au  Gratin           ......  94 
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Truffles,  Observations  on     .        •        •  •        •        • 

. .     Blanquette  of  Palates  of  Beef  with  •        •        • 
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Vol  au  Vent  d' Escalopes  de  Turbot,  au  bon  Beurre  (Scallops 
of  Turbot  with  Butter  Sauce)  •         •         •         • 

Turkey  with  Celery  Sauce     ..••••• 
i  la  P^rigueux  with  Truffles  •        •        »         • 
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'      •  Messrs.  EBERS  &  CO. 

HAVE  JUST  PUBUSHED  THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS. 


I. 

THE  ITALIAN  CONFECTIONER; 

Or,  COMPLETE  ECONOMY  OF  DESSERTS.  CoDtaioiog  the  Ele- 
ments of  the  Art,  according  to  the  most  modem  and  approred  practice.  By 
O.  A.  JARRIN,  Confectioner,  New  Boud  Street  The  Fourth  Edition,  cor- 
rected and  enlarged. 

"M.  Janin,  on  the  decoration  of  the  Table,  deserves  to  b«  perosed  hy  all  those  who 
wtoh  to  learn  the  ornamental  Art,  and  by  those  influenced  by  the  kindest  sympathies 
of  nature.  ♦  «  ♦ 

**  M.  Jarrin  la,  in  fact,  the  very  prince  of  Compotes,  Caramel,  and  Comfits,  unrJU 
Tailed  in  his  doctrine  of  Gum  Pastes,  and  an  invaluable  Guide  on  Ices,  BiscuUsb 
Cskes,  Creaniv,  Drops,  and  Jellies ;  the  abundance  of  his  lore  ^ppean  in  his  rcasarfca 
on  Sugar  generally }  on  the  especial  point  of  Fasie  in  its  rarieties }  on  Marnmdcs  and 
Ratafias,  Syrups,  PrawUngs,  Macaroons,  and  Wafers,  Spirits  and  Piesenres.**— 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  Map,  1828. 

II. 

FAMILY  COOKERY: 

A  NEW  SYSTEM  of  FAMILY  COOKERY.    By  Mrs.NEELEY. 

III. 

Mr.  EBERS'S    seven   YEARS   OF  THE  KING'S 

THEATRE.  With  PortraiU  of  eminent  Female  Performers.  8vo.   Price  1 8«. 

"  \inth  the  inforroation  and  experience  derived  from  hia  mansgement  during  the 
seven  yean  1821—1827,  Mr.  Ebers  has  come  to  the  task  of  authorship  as  the  chro- 
nicler of  his  own  times  in  the  King's  Theatre ;  and  this  task  he  has  executed,  not 
merely  with  ability,  but  with  so  much  spirit,  so  much  liveUness,  and  so  much  Judg- 
ment,  as  to  iiroduce  a  work  which  must  rank  among  the  most  entertaining  and  inte- 
resting of  tne  day— a  work,  not  merely  valuable  for  the  curious  information  with 
which  its  psges  are  pregnant,  but  highly  amusing,  from  the  anecdotes  and  morcetnut 
pifuant*  of  personal  history  with  which  it  is  embellished.** — Literary  Qaxette, 

IV. 

The  CHRISTMAS  BOX  for  1829;  an  Annual  Present 

for  Young  Persons.  Edited  by  T.  CROFTON  CROKER,  Esq.  Embel- 
lished with  upwards  of  Eighty  Wood  Engravings,  executed  under  the  supel- 
intendence  of  Mr.  Brookb  ;  and  containing  Original  Contributions  by  the 
most  eminent  Female  Writers  of  the  day,  and  amongst  others,  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Mrs.  Hemans,  Miss  Mitford,  Miss  Jewsbury,  Mrs.  Hofland^  Mrs» 
Markham^  &c.    6s.  elegantly  done  up,  With  gtt  edges. 


BOOKS    LATELY    PUBLISHED. 


V. 

In  3  vols,  beautifully  printed  by  Whittlngham,  with  Characteristic  £inbellishinents» 

18«.  boards, 

SAYINGS   and   DOINGS   at  KILLARNEY;   or,  the 

LEGENDS  of  the  LAKES.     By  T.  CROFTON  CROKER,  E«}.  M.R.LA. 

"These  Tolumes  are,  indeed,  quite  novel  and  original  in  their  fenns:  they  are  as 
admirable  Riildes  to  all  the  natural  beauties  of  Klllarney,  as  if  they  were  expressly 
written  to  oe  carried  in  the  tourist's  hands,  to  point  out  the  picturesque  scenerr; 
but  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  so  entertaining  as  literary  companions,  that  the 
nader  nay  sit  by  his  own  flre-side,  and  reap  almost  as  ranch  amusement  ttom  them 
•a  If  he  were  actually  on  the  spot.  Thus,  tor  the  closet  or  for  the  country,  .for  tha 
arm-chair  or  for  the  adventurer,  our  popular  Author  Is  equally  calculated  to  be  a 
favourite  with  his  genuine  '  Legends,*  and  characteristic  '  Sayings  and  Doings.*"— 
LUerarjf  Qaxette,  Dec,  20. 1828. 

VI. 

COMMENTS  on  CORPULENCY,  LINEAMENTS  of 

LEANNESS,  MEMS,  on  DIET,  and  DIETETICS.    By  W.  WADDjpSsq. 
P.L.S.,  Svrgeon  Extraordinary  to  the  King. 

**  We  must  now  conclude,  heartily  recommending  this  pleasant  book  as  a  lonnB 
boucke  to  the  profeMion ;  as  a  dinpeller  of '  blue  devils  *  to  readers  in  general ;  and  as 
a  cheering  companion  for  the  lusty  and  sedentary  for  the  hilarious  fire-side  of  ap- 
proaching ChrlBtmaa.**— Literary  Oazette,  Dee,  13, 1828. 


Vll. 

The   SORROWS   of  ROSALIE.     A  Tale.      One  voL 

foolscap  8vo.    Third  Edition.     Price  7«.  Sd, 

^tht  Poem  under  this  title  la,  we  onderstaad,  the  production  of  tfie  Hon.  Mrs. 
George  Norton,  wife  of  the  member  fbrOollford,  and  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomaa 
Sborhtan.  If  genius  were  hereditary,  as  experience  has  shown  it  is  not,  we  should  be 
laeiliicd  to  say,  that  this  poem  proves  Its  authoress  to  be  the  worthy  child  of  her 
accomplished  father ;  but  without  inquiring  into  the  aooree  from  whence  it  is  derived. 
It  Is  clear  that  the  woric  before  lu  is  an  extraordinary  effort  for  so  young  a  person." 
— niMi^  Dec.  26, 1828.  ^ 

VIII. 

TU  PAIRY  MYTHOLOGY;   illostrative  of  the  Ro- 

mance  and  Superstition  of  various  Countries.     By  THOMAS  KEIOHT- 
LEY,  Esq.    Second  Edition.    In  2  rots. 

"tlie  l^lry  Myfhology  is  meant  to  he  a  popvtar  rather  than  a  profMnid^iMlr,  and 
to  this  end  has  been  written  in  soch  a  niecsiag  style  and  isanBer  as  will,  we  are  eon> 
Yinced,  render  tt  a  fnreat  fatoorite  with  aB  true  lovers  of  PootfY  and  Romance ;  lo 
say  nothing  of  the  untiqiiai  ian,  who  will  find  In  it  a  light  to  direct  falai  as  ht  wander* 
throngli  llM  lobyrintlw  of  Kid !  '*  .  _^ 


LIBRARY. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

TO 

Messrs.  EBERS  &  CO.'s  BRITISH  AND  FOREIGN  LIBRARY. 

SUBSCRIBERS  payliw  101.  lOt.  the  Tear-4U.  8«.  the  Half  Ymt-ot  81.  1S«.  U. 
the  Qauter,  are  allowal  15  Volumes  io  Town,  and  80  in  tilt  Conntry ;  f Ac  immwiintt 
pwnmid  of  all  New  Works;  to  hare  purchased  for  them  anf  Publication  of  General 
Interest,  not  previously  added  to  the  Library  y  and  are  entitled  to  the  uao  of  the 
Illubtbatitb  LiBRAar,  containing  a  Splendid  Collection  of  Plctoreaque  and 
Architectural  Views,  Maps,  &c.  as  described  in  a  separate  C»talogae. 

Snbacribera  paying  51.  5«.  the  Tear— 3/.  S«.  the  Half  Year— or  11  Iftr.  the  Quarter, 
are  allowed  12  volumes  in  Town,  and  24  in  the  Country  j  and  are  entitled  to  any  two 
of  the  New  Works  in  the  Library. 

Snbmrribers  paying  4/.  A».  the  Yeai^2;.  12t.  <Wi.  the  Half  Year— or  1/.  lit.  M.  the 
Quarter,  are  entitled  to  8  Volumes  in  Town,  and  16  io  the  Country,  Incindiiy  two 
New  Pubilcationa  in  the  octaTO  and  duodecimo  sites. 

Each  Quarto  Volume  to  be  reekmted  m§  Tvo, 

Books  aent  to  Subscribers  to  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Continent, 

and  in  any  quantity,  by  paying  a  proportionate  Subscription. 

Subscribers  have  the  liberty  of  choosing  any  Boohs  ft-om  the  Library,  as  described 
In  the  Catalognen,  but  (except  of  the  first  Class)  are  not  allowed  to  retain  in  their 
possession  more  than  two  of  the  Newest  Works  at  one  Tine. 


CONDITIONS  AND  REGULATIONS, 

To  which  ail  Subocribert  are  bound  to  accede, 

1.  The  Subarription,  i/c.  io  be  paid  at  the  time  of  Subteribimgt  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  subsequent  Term,  and  a  Deposit  made.  If  required. 

2.  The  Expense  of  the  Box  or  Bag,  and  Catalogues,  Carriage  to  and  from  the 
Library,  Packing,  Postage,  Ike,  to  be  (&frayed  by  the  Subscriber. 

3.  If  a  Subscriber  (through  any  cause  wbaterer)  should  detain  a  Book  or  Books 
l>eyond  the  Time  Bubscrit>ed  for,  the  Subscription  will  continue  open,  and  must  be 
INud  till  such  Books  are  returned. 

4.  If  a  Subscriber  lends  a  Book  to  a  Non-Subscriber,  he  forfeits  his  Subacrlption ; 
neither  is  it  allowable  to  transfer  Books  to  other  Subscribers. 

6.  Tf  a  Book  be  written  In,  torn,  or  damaged,  whilst  In  the  posseesion  of  a  Sub- 
scriber, that  Book,  or  the  Set  (if  part  of  one),  to  be  paid  for. 

[The  very  great  injury  caused  by  Persons  writing  their  remarks,  and  otherwise 
wilfully  damaging  eren  the  most  raluable  Works,  has  determined  Uie  Proprietor  to 
enforce  this  Rule.] 

6.  New  Books  are  not  allowed  to  be  kept  longer  than  One  Week  by  Subacrilbert 
In  Town,  or  a  fortnight  if  io  the  Country ;  and  Books  from  the  Catalogue  are  ex  - 
pected  A^e  exchanged  once  a  Fortnight  if  in  London,  or  once  a  Month  In  the 
Country ;  but  it  is  most  earnestly  requested  that  they  may,  in  all  cases,  be  returned 
as  soon  as  read,  for  the  general  accommodation.  Subacribov,  howerer,  are  not 
allowed  to  exchange  Books  twice  on  the  same  Day. 

To  prerent  disappointment.  Subscribers  are  partlculariy  requested  to  send  a  List 
of  10  or  2U  Nos.  from  the  Catalogue ;  and  when  residing  in  the  Country,  to  write  by 
Post,  on  sending  off  their  Boxes,  specifying  the  Books  they  wish  in  return.  They 
are  aUo  piurticnlariy  requested  to  direct,  that  great  care  may  be  taken  In  packing 
their  Boxes,  as  well  as  in  conveying  Books  to  and  from  the  Library  when  in  Towi); 
for  which  purpose  proper  Baos  hare  been  provided,  which  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion at  the  Library. 

llie  Library  opens  at  Nine,  and  closes  at  Seven  precisely* 
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